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Orenine AppRESS of the Prusipent of the DEPARTMENT of 
Economy and Trapp, at the Mrrrine of the Narvionat 
AssoctaTion for the Promotion of Soctan Science, held at 
York, in September, 1864. By Epwin Cuapwicr, Esq., C.B., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 


At this meeting, in the vicinity of the most considerable manu- 
factures in the empire and in the world, we are compelled to give 
our most serious consideration to the chief social and economical 
questions which have arisen from the external civil war that has 
shaken our gigantic system of cotton textile production almost to its 
foundation. To elucidate the economical principles which govern its 
progress and influence the condition of the people engaged in it, I 
beg to submit some facts derived chiefly from early examinations as 
a commissioner of inquiry charged with the preparation of the bill 
by which official inspection for the regulation of labour in the textile 
manufactures, and also the half-time system of labour and instruc- 
tion for young children, were introduced. 


Progress and Position of the Cotton Manufacture in England. 


§ 1. At Calicut, at the extremity of India, from whence calico was 
first derived, a poor Hindoo spinstress, with a primitive distaff, spins, 
from cotton grown on the spot, in a day about a mile of thread, for 
which she earns 2d.; or for the labour of spinning a pound of the 
sort called forties, 19 miles in length, she earns 3s. There, too, a 
poor Hindoo weaver goes from place to place, spreads in the open 
air a loom of a more primitive construction than the sort depicted 
on the pyramids, in a space under a tree, for which he pays no rent, 
and weaves the yarn so spun into a web of cloth, at wages of little 
more than a handful of rice a day. From that same district the 
Anglo-Saxon buys up the growth of raw cotton, conveys it, by 
expensive land transport on horseback to a vessel, in which, perhaps, 
more than 20,000/. have been invested, carries it a distance half 
round the world, to a port whence it is conveyed by steam-power to 
a manufactory containing machinery, the result of the genius ot 
Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, and others, in which perhaps 100,000/. 
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of capital have been invested—in which there is steam-power exceed- 
ing that of 3,500 men, impelling 150,000 spindles, delivering nearly 
500 miles of thread a-minute, or during the day, a length of thread 
that would wrap twelve times round the world. This machinery, 
which does the spinning, is attended to and fed and ministered to by 
about 1,000 servants—men, women, and children—at wages, on the 
average, to each of about ten times more a-day than those of the 
Hindoo spinstress. The yarn so spun is taken to be woven in an 
immense shed, comprising machinery, in which some 80,000l. of 
capital is invested on a thousand power-looms, attended to by men at 
2s. 6d. a-day ; the web so wrought up is usually printed in another 
great establishment, where the genius of chemists has been brought 
to bear for its decoration, and it is carried back again to the 
extremity of India, and the labour of the poor Hindoo spinstress, and 
also that of the poor, rentless, rateless, and taxless Hindoo weaver, 
is undersold, and though they work for the barest existence, their 
industry is superseded even with their own material taken from the 
spot. As illustrative of the progress of this manufacturing system, 
and with it the progressive reduction of manufacturers’ profits, on 
the piece, I have been told that there were persons recently living 
who saw a stockingless boy carrying milk in the town of Bury—saw 
that boy become a cotton printer by hand, then a great manu- 
facturer by machinery, then a member of parliament, and a baronet 
with a princely fortune, the father of a prime minister, and the 
founder of a house of statesmen. On a late visit to Manchester, 
I was shown some cotton cloths, printed with dyes brought from 
India, of a pattern and sort printed by the first Sir Robert Peel, that 
were to be sent out to India and sold there, cloth, printwork, and all 
_—at about half the price at which he had made his great fortune for 
printing alone. Nor, as respects India, is this success confined to 
inferior fabrics for common use. A lady, the wife of an eminent 
cotton manufacturer, went to him one day rejoicing, with a fine 
piece of muslin as the produce of India, which she had bought in 
town, and showing it to him, said, “if he produced a fabric like that, 
“he would really be doing something meritorious in textile art.”’ 
He examined it, and found that it was the produce of his own looms 
near Manchester, made for the Indian market exclusively, bought 
there, and resold in England as rare Indian manufacture. In Man- 
chester they can spin the yarn for that “ woven wind,” for a trans- 
parent cloth, such as is seen on the Pompeian pictures, and such as 
Indian princes prize for the beauties of their harems; and the rare 
industry of Mosul on the banks of the 'Tigris—the Mosullaine—will 
be overthrown. In the International Exhibition there was thread 
spun by the Messrs. Holdsworth, a pound of which was 320 miles 
long. In 1860, Great Britain, exported 240 millions of pounds of 
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yarn and goods to India, and was fast becoming the clothier of its 
population. But wages there are rising under this industrial 
influence, and the natives would do better to betake themselves to 
the culture of cotton, of indigo, and of teas, for all which labour is 
in demand, than to compete with machinery in working up cloth for 
themselves. If revenue and protective duties were withdrawn, 
scarcely any foreign manufacture could withstand the British capital 
and machinery. Austrian and French manufacturers have told me 
that if they were free to invest their capital in manufacture, they 
would prefer to invest it, even in the district of restricted half-time 
child’s work and the short time adult Lancashire labour. Pashas 
of Heypt have tried to manufacture the cotton grown on their own 
territory, and have been beaten. Even our American relations, with 
superior cotton on their own territory, can only defend themselves 
by tariffs against the superior productive power of Lancashire. The 
progress of our cotton production may be represented by the fact, 
that the cost of the pound of No. 40 yarn cotton included was in 
1812, 2s. 6d.; in 1830, 1s. 24d.; and in 1858, 11d. 


Effect of Manufacturing Distress in stimulating Manufacturing 
Improvement. 


§ 2. Now it is to be observed, and the observation, though an 
unpalatable one, is important to be made at the present time, that 
this great manufacturing improvement has been due mainly to 
successive periods of manufacturing distress. It was an axiom of 
the late Mr. John Kennedy, who was called the father of the cotton 
manufacture, that no manufacturing improvements were ever made 
except on “threadbare profits.” When the trade is doing well, the 
axiom is, that they cannot be better than well, and they remain as 
they are. But when the market is overstocked, or when from any 
other cause, there is no sale at the then prices, the manufacturer, 
whose machinery is pnemployed and large capital wasting, is in the 
position that it is better to go on even with serious loss, for a time, 
than have his machinery deteriorated by want of use, and his 
organised labourers, whom he may not get together again, dispersed 
by stoppage. In such crises his nerves are strained, as much as any 
officer’s in a military command, and his mind is tasked, even with 
the aid of new divisions of labour, of brokers to buy his raw 
material, and of agents to have an outlook and sell his produce. 
Being under heavy penalties for every day he fails to find work and 
wages for his corps, he is driven to his wits’ end to exercise inven- 
tion, and listens greedily to any which bids fair to cheapen produc- 
tion, lower prices, and stimulate consumption. A manufacturer 
loudly complains of distress, but he is not believed, because he is 
seen to be extending his works: really he is extending his works 
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because he is distressed, for he is trying to spread establishment 
charges over a larger amount of production, and thus reduce its cost. 
The reduced prices, obtained by such improvements, including 
mechanical labour-saving improvements, stimulates consumption 
amongst a lower and more numerous grade of society, and places it 
on a wider and steadier basis; there is an improved demand, and 
restored net profits, on the wider sales at reduced profits; and a 
restored and increased demand for labour, and an adyance in wages. 
Manufacturing distress, moreover, promotes the extension of foreign 
consumption. Stocks of goods being unsold and on hand, the 
manufacturer oes not like to go about with “ sacrifices,’ or throw 
them upon the depressed market at home. He has a young fellow, 
a son, or some one else whom he trusts, and he sends him abroad 
with a shipload of goods like a travelling packman—on a venture to 
most remote parts of the world, to get any produce in return for 
them: ivory, skins—anything that will sell at home, or anywhere 
else. The foreign purchaser of cotton prints, who has got these 
adornments at low prices, has a strong motive to get them on the 
backs of the natives, and once on them, there is admiration and a 
permanent demand for them, as there is now, not only in the remote 
parts of India, but in China, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, 
Persia, Mexico, and the Brazils. By such successive adventures 
under pressures of distress, the consumption and production had 
been raised in 1860 to 76 millions, or 6 millions more than the gross 
revenue of the United Kingdom; of which the declared value of the 
exports was 52 millions. The wholesale dealers put 10 per cent. 
generally on the price of the manufactured article, and the retail 
dealers generally add to that 20 or 25 per cent., or, on the whole, 
some 7 millions to the 24 millions paid for the cotton produce 
consumed at home. 

§ 3. This great extent of production and of consumption could 
not have been attained, and sustained under difficulties, and have 
prospered by the mechanical inventions and appliances, having got 
into the hands of a population whose power of patient steady work, 
especially the females, is by foreign workmasters admitted to be 
unsurpassed, if it be anywhere equalled. Herodotus relates that 
Darius, the great king, amongst the various races by whom he was 
surrounded, once observed a woman of one of them leading a horse 
from the water and carrying a vessel of water on her head, and at 
the same time plying a distaff as she went along. He was struck 
with this display of industry, and being told that it was character- 


istic of her tribe or race, he ordered that the people with such pre- 


cious qualities should be removed for colonisation within his own 
dominions. The men as well as the women of these northern 
districts might have sprung from that race. As against them all 
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other, the lowest paid labour that has been tried, that of the Hindoo 
and the Fellah of Egypt, even with British machinery and British 
taskmasters, has everywhere hitherto failed. 


How Manufacturing Improvements Augment Wages. 


_ § 4. But what has been the effect upon wages of the continued 
reduction of price of production, the consequence of the repeated 
pressures of distress? For a long time it was maintained, and 
sometimes it is now maintained, and it is illustrative of the state of 
information that it should be so maintained, that the effect of these 
improvements has been continually to reduce wages. In some 
branches it really has been so, as in the instance of hand-loom 
weaving, which at first was a labour for the production of high 
priced goods for the supply of the few. At the beginning of the 
century, Is. a pound was paid for the spinning of a pound of cotton 
yarn of shirtings, of number forties. In 1830 it was 73d. Now 
the cost of spinning a pound of that same yarn, which the Hindoo 
spinstress could only spin for 3s. by the distaff, is by machinery only 
3d., interest on capital, wear and tear of machinery, and the agency 
of the attendants called spinners—all included. But in the begin- 
ning of the century the wages divided amongst the workers engaged 
in a cotton spinning manufactory amounted only to 4s. 6d. per week 
per head :—now in periods of full work it is tos. 6d.* and 11s. per 
head, man, woman, and child—averaging 30s. per week amongst a 
family of three, or 40s. to a family of four, namely, for a man, at 
least 18s. 6d.; woman, 10s.; boy, 7s.; girl, 5s. The tendency of the 
pressure of hard times in the manufacturing districts has been, and 
is, to put more and more of machinery and capital under the super- 
intendence of one person. But this is to require more and more of 
intelligence and trustworthiness, of discretion as well as skill. The 
machinery which has been under the care of two men at 18s. a-week, 
is in hard times, for the sake of economy, put under the care of 
one; but this one must be a man of higher order of discretion and 
trustworthiness, and he must have wages which will give him an 
interest and responsibility in his work, and one at 25s. or 30s. is got, 
or double the actual money wages in the agricultural districts. This 
is a tendency in other branches of manufacture, and hence wages in 
various branches have been advanced, notwithstanding manufacturing 
distress, and indeed in consequence of it. Thus in 1842, the wages 
paid by Mr. Henry Ashworth for the production of 20lbs. of yarn 


* JT believe this to be an under estimate. The Blackburn Relief Committee 
have made a recent report, in which they show that the earnings of 25,865 persons 
—men, women, and children—cotton workers, who were thrown out of work 
during the cotton famine, had averaged 11s. sd. per week, and Blackburn is not a 
place noted for full wages. Added to these were 3,000 mechanics dependent on 
the cotton manufacture, whose wages had averaged 255, per week, 
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on 800 spindles were 4s. 7d., a spinner, or rather a superintendent 
of machines being employed, who earned 20s. per week. In 1859, 
however, 1,600 spindles were put under the care of one man, with a 
little extra assistance from boys, and only 3s. 113d. is paid for the 
production of zolbs. of yarn, but his net earnings in full work, had 
attained to 30s. tod. per week. 

§ 5. The sort of common cotton cloth for the weaving of a piece 
of which by hand thirty years ago 5s. was paid, is now woven by 
power for 11d.; the hand-loom weaver then earning Ios. a-week; the 
power-loom weaver, or superintendent of the weaving of three power- 
looms, now earning 16s. and 17s. a-week. Of late, difficulties have 
been overcome at Manchester in the application of the power-loom 
to the weaving of various sorts of silk. Our interests are in the 
social and economical advancement of our neighbours, and there are 
great divisions of labour for the ample future occupation of the 
working classes of France as well as of England. I beg permission, 
in passing, to call the attention of my confréres of the Institute to 
the fact, that the manufacturers of Lyons and other places may be 
warned, that unless they make advances in the use of power, and 
improve the condition of the wage classes by it, their hand-loom 
labour may be superseded, for the power-loom takes the same relative 
position to the hand-loom in silk that it does in cotton. M. Jules 
Simon observes, that heretofore the manual labourer has been an 
intelligent force, but by machinery he is converted into an intelligent 
director of force. In our most improved manufactures, however, the 
services of a few are required as intelligent directors of force, and 
of the many rather as intelligent attendants upon it. If the French 
manufacturers adventure upon the rew machinery and its contin- 
gencies, I must presume that they will have no difficulty in obtaining 
the intelligent services needed for it from amongst their own people ; 
but they must adopt the machinery or give up the manual labour. 
Manchester awaits their determination. 

§ 6. The progress of machinical production and of wages might 
be more strikingly illustrated in another field of industry, that of 
the lace-making trade of Nottingham. In 1810, a lace-making 
machine made a square yard of plain lace in two hours, and the 
finished yard was sold for 5/7. Recently the machine made a square 


yard of the same net in five minutes, and it was sold in 1856 at 6d. 


Notwithstanding prohibitory tariffs, the effect of the Nottingham 
production on much of the poorly paid hand-labour of Belgium was 
similar to that of the cotton yarn and cloth of Lancashire on the 


hand labour of the Hindoo spinstress and the weaver. The wages — 


for plain lace-making has advanced from 20s. to 21s. per week for 
men, and from 12s. to 16s. for boys. or ornamental lace the wages 
are higher. For along time English ladies re-smuggled back from 
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the continent lace that had been smuggled there from Nottingham. 
Roman Catholic priests in Belgium and elsewhere, have adorned 
themselves with lace vestments, and have celebrated their rites 
before altars decorated with new and gorgeous lace cloths, imagining 
them to have been wrought in nunneries, or by the faithful of the 
Roman Catholic flock; but the hand-labour of the poor pillow 
workers of that flock, toiling hard at a rate of five meshes a minute, 
for poor wages, which rendered unnecessary the prohibition of the 
use of meat on the Friday, and made their whole lives a severe fast, | 
was superseded by the Nottingham machine-made vestments, pro- 
duced by the machine at the rate of a thousand meshes a minute, 
under the superintendence of men whose wages for fancy work were 
50s. or even 60s. a-week. Machinery now appears to stay at nothing 
done by hand, provided there be sufficient numbers required to pay 
for its construction and use. As relates to the effect of the latest 
new machinery on wages, | may mention that the wages generally 
earned by the sewing machine, I learn from manufacturers, are more 
than double the average previously earned by needle women. 


How Stability Increased under Pressure of Distress. 

§ 7. In the great stricken branch of the cotton manufacture, the 
earnings of 440,000 persons, of whom go per cent. were adults, and 
56 per cent. of the adults, females, for attending to the working of 
machinery impelled by steam-power equal to upwards of 2,000,000 
of men, averaged about 114 millions of money a-year. Viewing 
this extraordinary combination of mechanical art and science, and 
of labour in production—the greatest that has been seen, economists 
and eminent leaders of industry in the neighbourhood had long 
expressed serious alarm that such vast interests should be apparently 
so entirely dependent on one source of supply and on one fibre. I 
might quote the speeches of southern slaveholders or leaders in their 
war of secession, that so absolutely did the very existence of Great 
Britain appear to be dependent on the continuance of the supply 
from them, that they imprudently relied upon it, for compelling the 
interference of England in their behalf, even for the maintenance 
and extension of slavery. Some of them went so far as to propose 
that the exportation of cotton should be prohibited, in order by 
starving the cotton manufacturing population to compel the acknow- 
ledgment of the Confederacy. As events have occurred, I believe it 
would have been well for England if every pound of the store of 
cotton in the possession of the Confederates had been at once 
burned, in order that exertions for the development of supplies from 
new sources might not have been weakened and delayed as they 
were, and are yet, by the apprehension that by peace or the fortune 
of war, the large amount of cotton hoarded up might at any time 
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be let loose upon the market to the ruin of investments in new and 
necessarily more expensive sources of supply. 

§ 8. I have indicated some of the leading economical facts 
influencing production, distribution, and the progress of wages for 
the past, to see what economical and social lessons may be deduced 
from them for the future. It is to be observed, however, that the 
character of the distress brought about by the American civil war, 
differs from all preceding causes of considerable manufacturing 
distress in this, that whereas they, as I have described, tended, by 
reducing prices, to extend consumption; this privation of more than 
eleven-thirteenths of the supply of the raw material, so enhanced its 
cost as vastly to raise the price of the manufactured material, and 
throw back manufacturing progress in that respect by half a century. 
Had not the use of the article been widely and strongly fixed in the 
habits of the consumers, the effect must have been extensively and 
permanently destructive. As the supply now stands, from all 
sources, it may be said to be at present about 32 against 47 of the 
supply in 1860, and in price 283d. against 33d. per lb. in 1860. It 
is estimated that less than two-thirds of the previous number of 
workers are now engaged in the manufacture, the rest having 
migrated, or changed into other service, or emigrated. To those 
now employed, wages are nominally at the same rate, but really con- 
siderably less, in consequence, as stated, of the increased difficulty 
of working the Surat and other inferior cottons, and also from their 
being employed at short time. 


§ 9. The first effect of the present distress will, however, seem- 


ingly be to diminish future danger, by relieving the manufacture of 
the present extent of dependence on one source. The delay of a 
renewal of the American supply is now regarded complacently by 
many, as having, at all events, a compensation in allowing more time 
for the training of labourers and the organization of the new 
cultures in other countries, which a sudden cessation of the civil 
war, and the liberation of the embargoed stores of cotton in the 
Confederate States, might check or destroy. If, however, the event 
of the civil war should be, what many are unwilling to believe, the 
destruction of the institution of slavery, from information on which 


I myself rely, as to the effects of the conversion of slaves into free. 


labourers, working for wages and at piece work, and from the addi- 
tional produce already achieved by coloured free labour on the 
estates formerly cultivated by slave labour, a considerable augmen- 
tation of the produce of raw cotton may be anticipated from thence, 
in two or three years’ time. ‘The cotton cultivation of India, or the 
rude labour of other places, will not, it is generally believed, with- 
stand the culture of America, especially the free culture, the promise 
of which free cultivated cotton farms appear to justify. To what 
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extent the culture may elsewhere be improved in quality and 
increased in quantity, time only will show. 


Fields for Extended Consumption of Textile Manufactures. 


§ 10. Inquiries which I have myself made into the domestic con- 
dition of the wage classes of our own population, lead me to the 
conclusion that they are even now very imperfectly clad, and that 
the consumption of cotton amongst them is not above two-fifths of 
what ‘perhaps it would be, if all were as fully provided as are some 
few, who are frugal and good managers. Large classes of people 
have only two shirts, one off and one on. Not half, perhaps, of the 
children or of the adults throughout the country have stockings. 
Before the ‘‘ cotton famine,”’ the supply of wool did not keep up to 
the increasing demand for woollen clothing. There are yet greater 
deficiencies in the clothing of the wage classes of other countries. 
No doubt popular clothing admits of great improvement in the 
qualities of warmth preserving, combined with lightness, cleanliness, 
and wear; and constant changes may be expected in the adaptation. 
of fibres for these purposes, as well as for decoration, and for all 
other purposes. But our steam-power and machinery and capital 
will probably keep us in a foremost position for clothing the masses 
of the people of the world. We may conclude, therefore, that not 
only will the hands which have migrated or changed to other tem- 
porary occupations be required again, but that a large and increasing 
number of hands must be sought to superintend the action of a 
vastly increased amount of. steam-power, and new machinery for 
textile production. 


The Demand for Labour in advance of the Quality available. 


§ 11. Looking at the present as well as the past condition of the 
wage classes* of the manufacturing population ; looking at the great 
physical evils attendant upon its present condition, of which the 
excessive sickness and death-rates are exponents; looking at the 
excessive moral evils of debauchery and unthrift which have accom- 
panied it, of which the statistics of pauperism, as well as penal 
statistics, are also exponents,—there is good ground for the opinion 


* T object to the term “working classes,” as involving mischievous fallacies 
and prejudices. ‘‘ Manual labourers ” is also objectionable, for manual labour, even 
the lowest, if properly performed, involves a greater or less proportion of mental 
labour. ‘‘ Mental labourers ” is objectionable too, for the occupations so designated 
involve manual labour, commonly with the pen, or severe bodily constraint, often 
worse than active bodily labour. The Lord President of the Association is a 
“ working man,” who would have outworked several of the working men properly 
so called, An industrial leader, the head master of'a manufactory, is often really 
the hardest working man in it. It appears to me, that the term wage classes is 
free from the objections stated, and others, and that it denotes really the leading 
characteristic distinctions, 
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of reflecting men that the manufacturing system, or this portion 
of it, has come upon the country too fast, that is to say, before 
the population was prepared by education and social progress for its 
good management, or the satisfactory application of the increasing 
produce of the manufacture in wages. It is just, however, to 
observe that the social effects deplored are not peculiar to the — 
textile manufactures or to this one branch of them. In other 
branches, wheresoever there have been large aggregations of men for 
new manufactures, or large new works—assemblages of navvies for 
example—without order or preparation as to their domestic con- 
ditions and relations; high wages, and especially high and greatly 
fluctuating wages, are equivalent to an excess of drmk. Nor are the 
evils peculiar to our own manufacturing populations. They have 
attended the extension of all the textile manufactures of France. 
They have been the subject of able and anxious examination by 
eminent men of science of France and of Hurope, comprised in 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in the Institute :— 
Villerme, Louis Reybaud, and Jules Simon. Their reports and 
works display deplorable physical and moral degradation attendant 
upon the progress there of mechanical production, some of it of a 
darker character than the evils presented to myself and my col- 
leagues of the Factory Commission of Inquiry into the Effects of 
the Labour in the Textile Manufactures of Great Britain. Those 
who would see the social general results developed by the latest 
inquiries in France, will conveniently find them displayed in a recent 
work of Jules Simon, ‘1]’Ouvriere.” 


Improvement available for the present Wage Classes. 


§ 12. Another important subject before us is,—What may be 
done socially or by legislation for the improvement of the present 
manufacturing population? What may be done for the population 
which is coming, to prevent or mitigate the social and economical 
evils attendant upon the past? And first, what may be done to 
avert or mitigate the periodical recurrence of distress and outcries 
for external sympathy and aid; for, although it is to be hoped that 
nothing so extraordinary may again occur, as that which has arisen 
from the large loss of the supply of the raw material, yet experience 
warrants the anticipation of recurring disturbances from over pro- 
duction, from under consumption, from bad harvests, from changes 
of fashion, and from improvements in machinery. Change must, 
therefore, be regarded as a normal condition of our manufactures to | 
be provided for in the interests of ratepayers, as well as of the 
employed. . 

§ 18. In addition to the improvement which is to be looked for 
from an extension of several sources of the supply of the raw pro- 
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duce, as a means of preventing for the future the violent shocks and 
_ inconveniences occasioned by an almost exclusive dependence on one, 
there is a lesson of domestic prudence, on the like principle, the 
expediency of which, for families of the wage classes, ought to be 
strongly impressed upon them, namely, to avoid, as much as they 
can, having all the working members of the same family engaged in 
the same manufacture. The intensity and bitterness of the late 
suffering in these districts has been proportionable to the exclusive 
occupation of neighbourhoods, as well as families, with one manu- 
facture. In places where cotton mills were isolated, or where those 
engaged in the manufacture have only formed a minority in the 
manufacturing population, members of the same family were more 
frequently engaged in different trades. If there was only one 
member of a family, or of a circle of relations, out of three, engaged 
in the paralysed occupation, he commonly derived aid from the other 
two of his relations who were in full work; if not in money, in a 
share of their meals. But for such family and friendly assistance, 
and the assistance from friends amongst fellow-workmen, the public 
pressure of the late famine would have been far more severe. I 
Jearn from the continent, that the shock has fallen there heavily or 
lightly im proportion as there has been a mixture of employments. 
The lesson taught, as to the distribution of members of the same 
family in different occupations, is in accordance with the common 
household proverb, “ Not to have all your eggs in one basket.” The 
expediency of this recommendation is disputed in the interests of 
manufacture ; and there certainly are economical advantages in the 
aggregation of establishments of the same sort; but if that aggre- 
gation be maintained, those interested in it should be called upon to 
provide against its dangers and evils, or at least to promote actively 
the measures necessary to avert them. One of these evils is the 
long-continued congestion of unemployed labourers, on occasions of 
manufacturing depression. arly training and education, and the 
development of the intelligence and capacities for ready changes of 
employment, is one means of reducing these congestions. 


Inconveniences and Dangers of Uneducated Populations in periods 
of Distress. 


§ 14. Few who have not had experience in the administration 
of relief to the destitute in periods of wide distress, can be fully 
sensible of the difference in amount of trouble and chargeability to 
the ratepayers, between educated and intelligent, and uneducated 
and unintelligent, people of the wage class—the heavy lumpishness 
of the uneducated, their abject prostration, their liability to miscon- 
ception, and to wild passion, their frequent moroseness and intrac- 
tability, and the difficulty of teaching them, as compared with the 
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self help of the better educated, who can write and inquire for 
themselves, and find out for themselves new outlets and sources of 
productive employment which no one else can find out for them, and 
who can read for themselves, and act upon written or printed 
instructions. The really well-trained, educated, and intelligent, are 
the best to bear distress ; they are the last to come upon charitable 
relief lists, and the first to leave them. They are most easily helped. 
I remember when we promoted the migration of the surplus southern 
agricultural labourers to the north, that there were villagers in places 
who had heard of America and were willing to go there, but had not 
heard of Lancashire, and could not be got to move there even on the 
promise of largely increased wages, until they had sent one of their 
own people to see what sort of people they were in Lancashire, and 
return and inform them. The uneducated workmen in Lancashire 
are more intelligent, but, if we are to believe a story told of some of 
them, they have been led to America by a recruiting song, the chorus 
of which was— 


* And we will drink at every ale-house that we do come nigh, 
Until that we get to the North Ameriki.” 


§ 15. Instead of being kept crowded, as the adult workers 
recently were, in schools, to remedy the gross defects of elementary 
education, to teach them reading, and to keep them from hanging 
about the streets exposed to disorder, they would, if they had already 
been properly educated, have been abroad seeking occupations for 
themselves, for which their elementary education might qualify them. 
On a former occasion some got engaged in the police force, for which 
reading and writing are necessary. One operative who could read 
and write well, left his fustian jacket at home, put on his best 
Sunday clothes, and went about to inquire for a shopman’s place or 
a clerk’s place, which he succeeded in getting and did wellin. A 
great deal of the good conduct of the operatives has been owing to 
the extent, which elementary education in and the partial application 
of the factory half-schooltime system, has leavened the mass of 
workpeople; difficulties and disturbances have arisen entirely with 
the ill-educated. 

§ 16. When I talk of education, I presume an acquaintance with 
the different sorts of it, from the positively worthless to the better 
qualities in which the results, practical, moral, and physical, in com- 
bination with proper training, are proved to be most satisfactory :— 
from the inferior education in which, I have elsewhere shown, not 
one in three turn out well, to the superior training, in which there 
are not more than 2 per cent. of failures. The general and complete 
compulsory application of the half-time principle of school teaching 
by good teachers, combined with early physical training, may be 
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urged as a means of obviating future prolonged chargeability, from 
“manufacturing changes and reverses such as those of the past. I 
add physical training, because to enable a manual labourer to turn 
his hand to anything easily, he should be early trained physically to 
turn his fingers as well as his hands to any work. The future of the 
wage classes will lie in large manufacturing processes, in which there 
must be action in concert; for this the military drill has great value, 
by imparting habits of order, prompt attention, and exact obedience 
to command. Systematised physical training imparts aptitude for 
every sort of manual occupation. It is now proved that by it, three 
persons may be fitted to be as effective in ordinary labour as five 
who are untrained; an economy of force which is of peculiar 
importance in itself, most especially to these districts, to meet an 
impending serious scarcity of labour. 


How Congestions of Labour are reducible. 


§ 17. Another course for the prompt and salutary reduction of 
congestions of labour is the removal of such barriers to the circulation 
of labour, as those created by the law and practice of apprentice- 
ship, in its arbitrary requirement of a seven years’ bondage—for it is 
a slave labour condition, that is, labour without immediate interest 
in the work, and at the command of another—inducing slavish and 
slow habits of work, in prolonging for years the learning of pro- 
cesses which might be jearned in a few months. Of the benefits 
of the abolition of any fixed or arbitrary contracts of apprentice- 
ship, the cotton manufacture is an example. The first Sir Robert 
Peel rendered an important indirect service to the cotton manu- 
facture by freeing it from the clog of apprenticeship. The first 
manufacturers provided themselves with children from the parishes, 
many of them from the metropolis. Their labour being of the 
quality of slave labour, z.e., labour without a sufficiently direct 
interest in the result—coercion by the whip, as might then legally 
be used, was resorted to, and great cruelties were committed. To 
prevent these cruelties he got an Act passed to regulate the labour 
of young persons engaged as apprentices in factories. To avoid 
the inconveniences of these regulations, manufacturers ceased to 
take apprentices, and found out that they could get children taught 
their work in months, or even in weeks, and that they did far 
better by the direct employment of young persons for wages at 
piece work immediately proportioned to their increasing skill, than 
had been done under the system of the old seven years’ apprentice- 
ship. It is scarcely conceivable how the manufacture could now be 
carried on under such an extent of slave labour conditions ag the 
seven years’ apprenticeship imposes. The effect of it must have 
been to increase the price of production, to diminish consumption, 
and to lower wages. J'reedom to enter occupations is as important 
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as freedom to leave them, for the relief of stagnant and over- 
burthened labour markets. There is now the less pretext for the 
maintenance of the barriers of long periods of apprenticeship in 
manufacturing processes, that the increasing subdivision of mechanical 
and all other sorts of occupations greatly reduces the time required 
for teaching or learning them. In the old and primitive conditions 
of the trade of a carpenter, when the carpenter was called upon to 
work upon the widest range of objects, from the making of a gate 
post to the construction of a geometrical staircase, there was a 
specious ground for requiring a long period for qualifying him for 
admission to the guild or the craft and mystery of the trade. But 
now, when a man is often employed in a large town for his whole 
life, in nothing else but making one sort of object, a door or a 
window, or flooring boards—and those now by machinery —there is 
not even seeming justification for the maintenance of the barbarous 
trades’ union protectionism, and barriers to the free circulation of 
labour. These barriers, for the keeping out of in-comers, keep in 
those who would be out-goers; and keep them in as redundant hands 
who have to be maintained out of the trade funds; and hence wages 
are really, though not nominally, reduced. Instances of the best 
real progress in wages may be cited from branches of service which 
are the most free from such a bond, especially in the highest waged 
districts of North America. I have had, heretofore, enough to do 
officially with parish apprenticeships in poor law administration, to 
be aware that such contracts of service are generally as injurious in 
practice as they are vicious in principle. Next to free trade in com- 
modities, perfect free trade in service is of importance to the masses 
and to the prosperity of the country. 


Freedom of Changes in Employment. 


§ 18. Formerly, as well as recently, foreign manufacturing popu- 
ations have been subjected to calamities as severe as that to which 
the operatives of our cotton manufacture have recently been sub- 
jected. One instance is so important, that I must refer to it. In 
this country, on the occurrence of the cotton famine, the chief 
instructional resource was to send the uneducated adult males into 
schools for book instruction; afterwards, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Rawlinson, the sanitary engineer, they were taught the use 
of the spade and set to work on town drainage and other improve- 
ments, in which they have proved themselves most apt scholars. In 
some three months they have not only become good field drainers, 
but good town drainers, and have learned good artisans’ work, and 
entitled themselves to fair artisans’ wages.* 


* The fact may, by the way, be commended to the notice of his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, and to the present Secretary of War, on the 
question of the beneficial occupation of soldiers in time of peace, 
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§ 19. In Flanders, the industry of 250,000 hand-loom weavers 
and hand spinners was absolutely destroyed by the competition, 
chiefly of the English power-looms and machine spinning in 1846, 
At the same time the potato disease destroyed their chief food. The 
Belgian Government then, at the instance of the Prime Minister, 
M. Rogier, and with the concurrence of the local authorities, boldly 
set up schools throughout the country for teaching them new textile 
processes, embroidery, open muslin work, glove making, artificial 
flower making, and various new textile arts in silk, linen, and in 
cotton, and succeeded completely. Workmasters were collected for 
teaching the new occupations, which, by means of such instruction, 
were profitably, firmly, and permanently implanted in several cities. 
The Government did not undertake to manufacture on its own 
account, and undertook only to aid with loans of capital, and left the 
rest to contractors, giving only by its officers a general super- 
intendence over the action of the new institution. Elementary book 
instruction was given on our half-time principle (except that the book 
instruction, instead of occupying three hours, was accomplished in 
two hours a-day), in the same buildings as the industrial instruction. 
This combination of mental and bodily, or industrial instruction, 
was highly prized. When the great body of the displaced work- 
people had by this course of industrial teaching been replaced with 
productive occupations, and the crisis was over, the Government was 
disposed to regard these industrial schools as temporary, and to dis- 
continue them; but there was so strong and general a local opposi- 
tion to their discontinuance, in eighty-two or three out of eighty-five 
communes, that the Government has been compelled to continue 
them as permanent institutions, not at present for introducing new 
occupations, but for teaching old ones; and training neglected 
children of the ragged school class into habits of productive industry. 
The teaching of the trades, or of the arts, by trained teachers, is far 
superior to the teaching on the old method of apprenticeship by the 
master, who is otherwise occupied, and is commonly deficient in 
teaching skill, and does not know the principles of his art himself. 
The teaching, besides being better and cheaper, is vastly quicker in 
combination with the short-time book instruction. I am informed 
by M. Gare, the Belgian Government Inspector, that the average 
expense of the instruction given does not exceed sofrs. or 2/. per 
scholar ; the period varies of course with the occupation, from a few 
weeks to a few months. He finds that to make a complete workman, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are necessary. In the schools of 
industry as now carried on, a large proportion of the instruction is 
in the arts of design. The experience of the teaching elementary 
drawing in the half-time schools in England, where it has been intro- 
duced, is that as an instruction to the hand and eye, and an adapta- 
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tion to manual work of all sorts, it is next in importance to teaching 
writing. The expense of imparting this industrial qualification does 
not exceed 1/7. per head. Important examples of relief by change 
of the occupation, have been presented, though late and less sys- 
tematically, in the case of the unemployed ribbon weavers of 
Coventry, where, I am informed by the mayor, many of them have 
gone to alpaca weaving, elastic web weaving, and other new kinds of 
manufactures. If the unemployed gain new permanent employment 
better than their old one, it is, of course, better for them; but it is 
also better for the public at large. If, however, they return to their 
old employment, as many in the cotton districts may be expected to 
do, and by which under conditions to which I shall hereafter advert, 
most of them will do better for themselves than by emigration; the 
congestion of labour will have been most healthily relieved for the 
public. To the extent to which new hands are required for the 
renewal of old work, opportunities will be given for the application 
of improved physical and mental training ; of the powers and advan- 
tages of which, those interested in these districts have yet to make 
themselves acquainted. Stagnation of labour and service, congestion 
of labour, idle waiting, pauperism—is disease. The ready conversion 
and quick circulation of labour, is a healthy condition of the body 
politic, which it is requisite to sustain actively. | 

§ 20. It is not my purpose to enter on the subject of the admi- 
nistration of poor law relief, nor into the contraventions of sound 
principles of administration which have occurred. I will confine 
myself to the passing observation, that the common policy of 
employers in keeping together stocks of hands unemployed, or only 
in makeshift and unremunerative occupations for long periods of 
time, generally proves as erroneous on the part of the employers 
themselves, as it is unjustifiable as respects the ratepayers of other 
classes, at whose expense it is done. My immediate object is to 
direct attention to measures which are preventive of the need of 
poor law or charitable relief. 


Reductions in the Cost of the Distribution of Food, 


§ 21. Whilst great strides have been made in reducing the cost 
of manufacturing production, comparatively slow progress has been 
made in the cost of distribution, either of manufacturing products 
or of goods. The interests of producers are stronger than they have 
yet been aware of, in reducing the cost of distribution to the lowest ; 
as extending consumption, as increasing demand—and with it wages 
as well as profits—and steadying both. I have not time to advert 
to the effects of the high cost of the retail distribution of the textile 
fabrics. But of late there have been reductions in the cost of the 
distribution of foods, some of the most important, by the wage 
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classes themselves, which are fraught with important lessons into the 
practicability and advantage of avoiding the credit system of pur- 
chases. It was found that the expense of the retail distribution of 
flour to domestic consumers was very great; and at Rochdale, and 
other places, co-operative associations—w hich were, in fact, joint-stock 
companies,*—were formed to reduce that expense. By getting at 
once a large body of consumers for ready money, and by reducing 
establishment charges, they did, in fact, reduce the cost from some 
25 to about 5 per ce.t. to the consumers. The effect of setting up 
one co-operative store in Leeds, was to dispense with the services 
and the expense of some forty sets of retail distributors, or to occa- 
sion the shutting up of some forty small retail shops, with. forty 
separate rents, rates, and taxes, and credits, by economising and 
concentrating the labour of distribution in one, and that one for 
ready money payments. At Halifax 5,000 shareholders or customers 
have been got together, as we are told, by one association. In 
Glasgow and Manchester, and elsewhere, manufacturers, by indi- 
vidual enterprise, have effected the distribution of food to the wage 
classes, ready cooked, in the establishments well known as work- 
men’s dining-rooms, in which 500 or 1,000 workpeople dine daily at 
one establishment; who, I was told, at Manchester, had previously 
been accustomed to dine at small dining-rooms, where not more than 
twenty or thirty dined at each place daily. In this instance, as in 
the case of the co-operative distribution of the uncooked food, the 
saving was in the reduction of the expenses of the numerous 
separate small dining establishments by one large one.t Several 

* The new cotton factories which have been called co-operative, and which, 
under that name, have brought together large number of shareholders of the wage 
classes, are all now in reality common joint-stock companies, with limited liability. 
The so-called co-operative shareholders in the leading establishments, decided by 
large majorities, that the workers should only be paid wages in the ordinary 
manner, and should not divide profits. The wages being for piece work, it was 
held that the payment was in accordance with communistic principle, “ each 
* according to his capacity, each according to his work.” The common spinner 
had had no share in the work of the general direction, nor had he eviriced any 
of the capacity of thrift or foresight of the capitalist, and why should he share 
profits as if he had? ‘The wage class, in their capacity of shareholders, decided 
that it was an unjust claim upon their profits, and kept them undivided to them- 
selves. 

+ The first observation naturally made upon the statement of these results is, 
But what will become of the displaced small shopkeeper ? to which my answer is, 
that the like results are to be anticipated, as those which have followed improve- 
ments in machinery. Labour saved, is to be taken as equivalent to capital created, 
and thence an increased demand for labour. The whole history of Lancashire 
during the last half century, has been one of the extension of labour-saving 
machines, and, at the same time, of a demand for Jabour, with a continued augmen- 
tation of the population, and an augmentation of the rates of wages. It once 
certainly appeared to me @ priori, that some very special provision of poor law 


relief ought to be made for those able-bodied men whose labour had been super- 
seded, and who had been thrown out of work by the -introduction of new 
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individual manufacturers, however, have munificently fed their own 
workpeople on food purchased for cash, at wholesale prices. From 
some accounts of the cost of the food so purchased, as also of the 
previous usual expenditure of the same workpeople, the following 
most important results, displaying the operation of their improvident 
credit system, were manifested, namely :—that a given amount of 
money spent, 1st, as the wage classes are accustomed to spend it, by 
purchases on credit at small retail shops, will produce one and a-half 
day’s subsistence; 2ndly, spent at retail shops for ready money, the 
same amount will produce two days’ subsistence; 3rdly, spent on 
food purchased wholesale for cash, it will produce nearly three days’ 
subsistence. The prime cost of the 4-lb. loaf baked on a large scale 
was 4d., at the time the wage classes were charged 7d. and 73d. for 
the 4-Ib. loaf at the shops; but the loaf produced wholesale was, 
from its better quality, worth at the least a halfpenny more, and so 
with the other foods. I have no doubt, speaking generally, that, by 
improvements in saving labour, and losses from the credit system in 
distribution, full two and a-half days’ subsistence may be obtained, 
at the expense which now gives only one and a-half day’s food for 
“the same money. Strong labouring men who take the whole of their 
food, breakfast, dinner, and tea, or supper there, get as much as 
satisfies them for 73d. a-day on the average. Call it 5s. a-week, for 
a minimum of food for a bare subsistence, or nearly double the 
amount reported to be expended by agricultural labourers, and in 
some public institutions where a high degree of health and strength 
is maintained, the cost is much less. Add to this, 2s. for lodging 
and 2s. for washing and clothes, or say ros. a-week for the bare 
necessities, and hence we find that by improvements in distribution, 
how much wider a margin is gained than heretofore, for extra 
comforts and reserves for insurance, to a factory labourer, who earns 
18s., 208., or 25s. or more a-week. 


Improvidence and Waste by Uneducated Workpeople. 


§ 22. The wage classes of the cotton manufacture have, it is said, 
borne their privations nobly, and. I would be far from detracting 
from their praise; for I well know to how many unfavourable 
circumstances they have been subjected. But it must be said, that 
if all of them had done what some of them have done; if most of 
them had not, by neglect, been deprived of the benefits of an 
education and training of a proper quality, suitable to females as 


machinery. Anticipating disastrous results to classes of men, I made inquiry as to 
the effects of some large displacements of labour, by such.means. I found, that 
after a little time, the people displaced were, as a class, with fewer individual 
exceptions than could have been anticipated, as well off as before, or even Bevery 
and that, as related to such classes, the best course was to do nothing. 
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well as to males; and if our recommendations, and the provisions 
of the Factory Act, had been duly complied with, they would have 
had far less of those privations to bear at the expense of others as 
well as of themselves. In some of the largest of the schools speciaily 
established for the instruction of the unemployed workpeople, it was 
found that more than 75 per cent. of them were unable to read. 
Not having the faculty to make the most simple calculation, wages 
and the domestic means are wasted by the credit system; 80 per 
cent. of these females were found to have no knowledge of any 
sewing, such as is taught in elementary schools. Some of them 
“ When they first took a needle into their hands, pushed it through 
“their work by pressing it upon the table.’ “I,” says Mr. Red- 
graye, “ saw a mother—who, until she attended a sewing class, never 
“used a needle—making a frock for her sixth child.” Having no 
knowledge how to mend clothes, they and their children were in 
rags. Families trooped into the relief rooms in the most abject 
condition, whose previous aggregate wages exceeded the income of 
many curates, as had many of the individual workmen. On the 
occurrence of absolute destitution, it is the rule of the new poor law, 
as well as of common humanity, to regard solely the fact of the 
destitution, without reference to its cause, for the purpose of relief. 
But it is now proper to look to the past: for the sake of the future, 
and ask whether serious perturbations of the trade shall entail the 
like destitution and misery and chargeability ab extra for its relief, 
however high above the average of other districts the future wages 
may be. It is to be borne in mind, that the past wages have been at 
the least one-third higher than in the rural districts, and that the 
average age of death of the operatives in the manufacturing districts, 
is fully one-third lower. The estimated wages of the 440,000 cotton 
operatives being in the aggregate 114 millions,—the reserves might 
on the standard of agricultural expenditure have been, for one year, 
for the cotton workers alone, or from year to year, double the amount 
raised by external charity; nearly as much as the four millions of 
the deposits of the county savings banks for many years up to the 
present time, when they amount only to 31s., whilst in the county 
of Devon, they are 60s. per head of the population. The invest- 
ments in building clubs and in other directions are no doubt greater 
in Lancashire, but so far as appears, not commensurate with the 
difference of the wages in the two districts. One source of the 
difference is the manifest difference in the rates of expenditure for 
drinks, and the statistics of drunkenness point, to this as a source of 
the evil against which it behoves all social economists to lend their 
best exertions, namely, the conditions in which high wages mean only 
excess in drink. It must be said that in the last famine year there 
was in Rochdale, Preston, and some other places, a reduction of the 
C2 
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evil; but that in Manchester, and other places, there was an increase 
of it; that in the famine year nearly 28,000 persons were proceeded 
against in the whole county for being drunk and disorderly, and that 
the proportion of offenders was more than double the number of all 
England and Wales, and five times the number of the county of 
Devon.* Crime of all sorts follows excess in drinking, and in Lan- 
cashire it bears the same relation to the crime in Devonshire as it 
does to its drunkenness. Educationists regret that the persons of 
the wage class who give the best attention to the education of their 
children, and who pay for their schooling the most regularly, are not 
those of the highest, but those of a medium amount of wages. I 
have been informed of one man in the vicinity of Manchester, a 
retailer of coals, who refused to give credit to any man who earned 
more than 24s. per week, because he found from experience that if 
he did so, he never got paid. 


Waste from Intemperance, how Checked. 


§ 23. One example of the abatement of the great evil, presented 
by the report of M. Reybaud to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in the Institute of France, appears to me to be so impor- 
tant, that 16 was a strong motive to me to accept the honour of the 
position now entrusted to me, that I might have an opportunity 
of calling public attention to it in England. | 


“ For the first time in my travels,” says M. Reybaud, “in the town of Sedan, 
which is an ancient seat of woollen manufacture, I have met with a working 
population from which habitual drunkenness has been expelled. The chief honour 
of this achievement is due to the head manufacturers. By an agreement amongst 
themselves, which ought to be held forth as an example to others in their position, 
they have shut the doors of their establishments against all workmen given to 
excess in drink, or who by open and notorious drunkenness signalised themselves for 
that exclusion. The fight with the vice has been long, and possibly with another 
population the victory might not have been with sobriety. But at Sedan there has 
been a complete success. Beginning with the least hardened of the drunkards, it 
has ended. by reforming or shutting out the most obdurate of them. Towards 
those workmen who, with the best intentions to mend, now and then gave way, 
some indulgence was at first extended. They were allowed the benefit of continued 
amendment, and provided it was notorious that there was amendment, and that 
their offences became less serious as well as less frequent, their presence in the 
workshops was tolerated ; the conditions of their employment being that they made 
a sincere confession, or that the wife, the party most deeply interested, came and 





~ * These returns do not distinguish the occupations of the offenders, and there 
is no reason for believing that they belong peculiarly to the cotton workers. 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, in his history of the cotton famine, referring to the extra- 
ordinary rise in health of the unemployed, observes, “It was well said by the 
“ sexton of one of the most important towns in Lancashire, when asked how it 
‘happened that his lugubrious trade was unusually inactive during the summer of 
“ the present year. ‘ Well thae sees,’ he answered, ‘ poverty seldom dees. There’s 
“ «far more kilt wi’ o’er heytin and o’er drinkin’, nor there is wi’ bein’ pinched ’— 
“a truth which contains a moral lesson valuable to all classes,” 
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asked pardon for ler husband’s offence. Amongst other examples of the sort of 
conflicts which arose, I received the following—that of Father Joseph. Father 
Joseph was a fuller, an old workman above sixty when this revolution took place. 
It attacked him in his most deep-rooted habits and tastes. Working with his feet 
in water all day, continually wet in the process, he had contracted a horror of 
water, and at night, when his work was done, he withstood its effects by what he 
considered the most powerful antidotes. He was an excellent workman, who had 
many good qualities to set against his one default, for he preferred to drink at 
home rather than at the cabaret, and at night, when his children were in bed or 
away, to avoid as much as possible setting them a bad example. His employer took 
pity on him. To discharre him after his long services seemed an act of barbarity. 
Nevertheless an agreement had been made by all the manufacturers which must be 
kept to, which allowed of no exception. The employer sent for the old workman 
and paid him his wages. Joseph took high ground, declared that this was an attack 
upon his liberty, that he would sooner be discharged from his work than have his 
drink interfered with, and that he would take a double quantity that very night to 
vindicate his independence. After the first storm of anger, reflection and a calm 
ensued. The word of Father Joseph was as good as his deed. After long objec- 
tions and debates, and with deep sighs on his part, the employer got him to agree 
that, for one whole year to begin with, he would only get drunk on Sundays and 
saint’s days. The workman reserved to himself the right to drink as he pleased 
on those days, and it is to be feared that it did please him to take extra doses to 
compensate himself for his privations during the rest of the week: The year 
passed, and Joseph had again to appear before his employer, to meet a fresh attack 
upon his habits. Now, the condition was to be, that for the next year he was only 
free to get drunk one Sunday in the month. There was a renewed rebellion, 
renewed debates, followed by renewed submission. The second year passed, and the 
fatal term for the entire discontinuance of the habit arrived. It was now put to 
him that he must cease to get drunk entirely, or cease to work at his old shop. The 
remembrance remains of the valiant resistance made by Father Joseph when driven 
to this last ditch. It was, he said, an attack upon his health ; they would deprive 
him of a tonic, and prevent him taking that care of himself which only a man 
could take who knew his own temperament. Good workman as he was, notwith- 
standing his age, he was becoming one of the softest in the shop. No one would 
gain by that, his employers any more than he. Why not let him continue to live 
as he had lived? As his work did not suffer from it, why mind an occasional whip 
up? The habit was reduced to the fairest limits, and he positively had nothing 
more to concede to these exactions—and so on. During an hour’s discussion, 
Joseph held his ground determinately against the most benevolent persuasions. 
Then his resistance slackened, and he was about giving way, when a scruple of 
conscience seized him. Lach trade in those districts had its own patron saint, and 
the woollen workers have perhaps the most accommodating on the calendar. At 
the decisive moment an idea occurred to Joseph, who set up a cry of distress and of 
determined resistance. ‘*‘ Why, you will at least leave me the annual festival of my 
patron saint ?” he exclaimed resolutely to his employers. The employer in his turn 
gave way, and to secure a complete conversion, the privilege of the annual saint’s 
day was finally yielded to Joseph. 

“TIT cite this anecdote,” says M. Reybaud, “because it well displays the 
manners of the country,—on the side of the workmen a fidelity to their engage- 
ments, even where the acts elude control ; an open defence of what they do, instead 
of underhand evasions; an honest maintenance of what might easily pervert the 
conscience ;—on the side of the masters, firmness tempered by indulgence, a deter- 
mination to abide by an agreement amongst themselves, to do what was good for 
the workmen with or without their consent; to protect them and their families 
against vices by which the mannal labour of the workshop is not visibly or seriously 
affected. 

«“ To be convinced of the great results obtained however by the course taken by 
the employers, it is only necessary te pass in the evening through those parts of 
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Sedan which are thronged by workpeople. You now hear no disturbances, no out- 
cries ; you see no drunkenness, except it be amongst the soldiers of the garrison, and 
you see no open shameless prostitutes. The few cabarets that you meet with, are 
without the glaring exterior displays and provocatives which you may observe in 
such places elsewhere. They are modest, and seem even careful not to attract 
attention. Their customers glide in and do not display themselves in front, and 
the doors, which are carefully shut, conceal what goes on within. If there be 
debauchery—and there is yet everywhere—it is no longer scandalous and offensive 
to the public eye. To display it would be to expose it to denunciation as against 
the rule of the workshop. With all this, there is nothing which has the aspect of 
constraint ; the state of things is conformuble to the predominant social sentiment. 
Temperance has entered into the tastes and habits of the population, and owing to 
the benefit experienced from it, prevails without constant effort. The wives of the 
workmen have not been indeed backward in giving support to the movement which 
so directly affected them, for it put into their hands an arm and a power which 
they did not neglect to use; for they had much to gain by it—domestic comfort, a 
less stormy household, better examples for their children, in a word—a home freed 
from a train of brutalising influences. Hence the exterior tranquillity of the town 
corresponds with the domestic calm, of which it was but the sign and the fruit. 
Without the services of a single extra policeman, solely by the effect of more sober 
habits, the streets of these lower quarters are freed from habitual disorder. The 
altercations, the assaults, the fights, the crimes which drunkenness multiplies have 
disappeared amidst the applause of the city and the home. ‘I urge this,’’ he says, 
“as a great example which bears upon the source of the greatest calamities to 
which our workpeople are subject, but which, while it is everywhere deplored, has 
hitherto been nowhere seriously combated by the influential classes above them. 
Nearly always, when action against it is thought of, recourse is had to the law for 
means of repression by punishment, or by an authoritative police surveillance over 
the sources of disorder. Nothing is more convenient, but at the same time more 
ineffectual. It is only by individual effort, wisely and firmly directed, that the 
evil can be abated, as much as it appears to me to be possible to abate it. Here is 
a city where the leaders of industry have, by a rare exception, brought themselves 
to understand each other and act in common; to forget for the time the trade 
interests by which they are divided, for the sake of a superior interest, a real reform 
of the vicious habits of the population, on which they have been united. Drunken- 
ness is forbidden, drunkards are excluded from all the great workshops. Why 
cannot the manufacturers in other cities follow the example? Why cannot they 
undertake a campaign against habitual drunkenness, such as that which has 
succeeded at Sedan ? 

“It is a distinction for Sedan to have acted, while other manufacturing cities 
have done nothing against the evil. But all that has been done for morals, has not 
been without profit to the manufacturers; it is well to say to those who are so 
absorbed by a seemingly direct and manifest money interest, that the workmen 
who have become more temperate, have become more punctual and trustworthy too, 
and the moral victory has proved to be a good money calculation.” 


Depressing Effect of Inferior Habitations to be Remedied. 


§ 24. The courses of action above described are of great impor- 
tance, for the repression of excess in habits already formed in adult 
workmen, but other tried measures are also available for the preven- 
tion of such habits in the rising generation of workmen who will be 
in demand for the new labour, and to take the place of the adults 
who are going. Many of the old mills with old machinery that are 
now shut up, will fot, 1 am told, be opened again; new mills with 
new machinery will be opened in their place. They will, therefore, 
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afford opportunities for better economic and social starts, which it is 
important to consider. The workpeople in existing manufactories 
may be described as industrial regiments; but the larger manufac- 
tories demanded by manufacturing and mining will require work- 
people in numbers equal to divisions of large armies, of which the 
leaders of the industry are generals, and the partners or overlookers 
colonels and officers. One company of machine workers at Oldham 
has 4,000 men and boys, amongst whom it is stated that 5,000l. 
a-week in wages are usually divided. 

§ 25. For the old cotton factories, the workpeople have been 
brought upon towns, much as regiments would be brought there, if 
they were without any provision of quarters, and if every soldier 
was left to provide for himself, anywhere and anyhow; with only the 
condition of making bis appearance at the roll-call. Men, women, 
and children, are brought together without any due provision of 
proper homes or schools. These industrial regiments and brigades 
have been led into overcrowded fever nests, and then told to find 
medical service how they can, for the alleviation of disease and suffer- 
ing. At the outset of the cotton and other manufactures, those who 
began them were generally poor, often themselves of the wage classes, 
and had quite enough to do to raise capital for their works and to 
keep them going. They got workpeople together how they could. 
How they were huddled together, in what dwellings, how the wages 
were spent or mis-spent, was of no more concern to the employer 
than it usually is to.any purchaser how the tradesman disposes of 
his profits on the sale of his goods. There was little perception 
of the evils of such disorderly aggregations, little time on the part 
of the employers to think of them, or skill or capital to apply for 
their prevention ; and there being no public administrative care or 
responsibility for the protection of the popular interests, or the 
general public interests, in the health and morality of the population, 
the deleterious conditions thus commenced have been continued 
from reckless habits. The operative must live near his work, in any 
dwelling that he can get, and if that, which he gets, is ill-drained or 
cesspool-tainted, he must take it and sleep in it with his family, for 
he can get no other. If it be without proper supphes of water laid 
on, his wife or he, who have been at work all day, have no time to 
fetch any, and they get the nearest and the scantiest supply they 
can, and they and their children go unwashed. Hence commonly 
the workshop is crowded with habitually unwashed foetid people, 
often in ill-ventilated rooms. To work in such atmospheres and sleep 
in such conditions—the whole family being often huddled together 
in one sleeping room—is exhaustive to the nervous system, and the 
exhaustion is provocative to the use of drinks and stimulants. I 
once remonstrated with an apparently sensible workman, on the 
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expenditure of half his income in whiskey; his reply was—“ Do 
“you, sir, come and live here, and you will drink whiskey too.” 
There are few, indeed, who would not, who consented to go into 
such places. Such conditions which provoke excess in drinks on the 
part of the labouring classes, are commonly overlooked, as also the 
need of the removal of conditions for the prevention of such habits. 
f know that the same classes when living and working in purer air, 
drink less. 

§ 26. The effects of those conditions are indeed shown on all 
occasions by a rise in the health of those who are in the open air 
when out of work. Children are reared in these conditions, and if 
there were good schools near the place of work or the habitations, 
they were of no use to the workers, for the children, when of an age 
to go to them, were required to help and supply the deficiency 
of wages occasioned by drink. ‘To protect the rising generation 
from this exclusion from education, and from bodily deterioration by 
overwork, the compulsory provision of three hours’ schooling a-day, 
or the half-schooltime system, was proposed by myself and my 
colleagues, and is now at length assented to as a principle, though 
yet defectively carried out in practice. The condition of manufac- 
turing service, of entire devotion to individual work, and of exhaus- 
tion by it, excludes much attention by the individual to many of his 
personal wants, or to those of his family, and they must be seen to, 
or provided for, by some external and independent public authority, 
by some common or special provision, or they will not be provided 
at all. , 


Improvement in Habitations with Improvement in Manufactures. 


§ 27. As it would be with soldiers in a garrison, the aggregation 
of people in factories without due provisions outside the factory, is 
productive of irregular and inferior service, and frequent unintel- 
ligent action within the factory. As, however, manufactures on a 
larger scale have become more settled and systematised, and the 
consumption of goods more regular, and as capital has accumulated, 
many better educated and more liberal capitalists, with leisure to 
look beyond the walls of their manufactories, have introduced various 
improvements in the condition of their workpeople ; some by pro- 
viding better houses for them, others by providing improved schools 
for their children ; and they have generally found that the improved 
external conditions, by bringing and keeping a more respectable 
class of people about them, have been attended by improved internal 
service in the manufactory. One great firm pays most sedulous 
attention to its own half-time schools, and will not, if it can possibly 
avoid, engage any one, even for superior positions, in its service, who 
has not gone through those schools. Whether it be single capitalists, 
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or associated capitalists, in companies, co-operative or other, who will 
have to seek, and probably to compete for, new hands to meet the 
coming demands for the increased production of manufactured 
goods, it may be urged upon them that they would themselves do 
well to make more matured provision for a class of workpeople 
qualified for the better application than heretofore of the same 
wages, or of the improved wages which it will probably be necessary 
to give. 

§ 28. Sanitary science and economical science will now enable 
them to invite new comers by saying to them, “ If you joi us, you 
“ may rely upon having fellow workers of respectable conditions, 
and of being protected from the annoyance of association with 
habitual drunkards, or with persons of disreputable conduct, for 
we permit none such to remain with us. Our place of work is 
warmed and ventilated on the best principle, and provision is made 
for the personal cleanliness and comfort of our workpeople. You 
will have a convenient self-contained house for your wife and 
family, well-drained and ventilated, and provided with pure water, 
as also with warm water laid on from the condensing water of our 
works, for baths and for washing, with a garden plot attached to it. 
“Our workpeople have a co-operative store of their own, in which 
“ you may obtain wholesome food at wholesale prices, by which you 
“‘ will save 20 per cent. on your expenditure for food. Your children 
“will have the advantage of a school under good teachers for 
“ physical as well as mental training, on the half-schooltime prin- 
“ciple. We have engaged for the protection of the health and 
* working strength of our people, the services of a medical officer of 
health, less to cure than to prevent disease, by seeing to the 
removal of its causes. If you attend to his suggestions, for your- 
self and family, whilst using our working and living rooms, you 
may reduce your sickness and insurance charges more than one- 
half, and extend the period of your working ability more than ten 
years beyond the periods obtained in other places. ‘This will 
enable you, under Mr. Gladstone’s Annuity Act, by increased 
savings, to obtain a deferred annuity, that will give you easy and 
respectable independence when you are past work. In the ordi- 
nary conditions elsewhere, your doom, a premature death, after a 
wretched life,is certain. In the common conditions, in ill-drained, 
ill-conditioned, cesspool-tainted houses, without proper supplies of 
water, for which you will have to pay higher rents in low neigh- 
bourhoods, half your children will be in their graves soon after 
their fifth year, as you may see by the registrar’s returns, all work- 
men’s children are in Manchester, in Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
But here your wife may rear them all, and educate and train them 
all well; and you may enjoy with her and them the comforts of a 
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* cheerful home, to the comforts of which, each child as it grows up 
“may, by duly moderated and salutary labour, contribute.” All 
this the enlightened leader of industry may promise and do, for we 
may show where one or other portion of the promise is fully per- 
formed by the most prosperous firms. 

§ 29. Much of this has indeed been done by public means, 
Where Lord Shaftesbury’s Act for the regulation of the lodgings for 
tramps, or for nightly lodgers has been properly executed, those 
places have been kept clear of a great part of the diseases which 
ravage the inmates of the weekly tenements occupied by the wage 
classes. Instances may be given of the reduction to one-half of the 
sickness and death-rates prevalent amongst them by house drainage 
works alone. Mr. Heywood, the Secretary of the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation, has estimated, by a division of the margin of wages and profits 
in 1860, that the sum of 80/. would be lost to the trade for every 
working hand that emigrated. It may be objected that if they were 
returned in such pauper conditions, as many of them have been, the 
present value of such hands would soon disappear by the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of the labour. My estimate was higher of the 
loss incurred for every working hand prematurely lost, as the average 
loss is ten years at the least of working ability by premature deaths 
from preventible causes. Twenty years ago Dr. Lyon Playfair, after 
examining Lancashire under the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Health of Towns, concurred with me in the conclusion that at least 
14,000 premature lives were sacrificed under preventible conditions 
in the cotton manufacturing districts, of whom 11,000 were lost in 
stages of working ability; and that a loss was thereby incurred of 
not less than four millions annually; a loss exceeding that appre- 
hended in manufacturing interests by emigration. Calamity has 
certainly been the means of gaining an extent of attention to these 
means of physical improvement, which the most complete economical 
expositions hitherto have failed to do. If the million and three 
quarters of money lent by Parliament for the employment of the 
unemployed cotton operatives should be wisely expended in putting 
the habitations of the workers in a proper sanitary condition, and if 
the experience of the results of proper works should lead to their 
general application to all places in the manufacturing districts where 
such works are needed ; if the habitations be put in a condition as 
homes befitting a better trained and educated population ; and if the 
better training and education of the in-comers be provided by the 
due application of half-time physical and mental training, then this 
late and large distress will be attended by adequate compensation in 
social and moral, as well as in material improvement; and if the 
principles of economical and social science which I have indicated in 
ther relation with the means of intellectual, moral, and physical 
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improvement, be duly regarded and applied, the conditions of the 
manufacturing population, instead of being deplorable, will, with the 
increased and increasing wages derivable by the people from the 
extraordinary improvements in the mechanical arts for which they 
are required as ministers and the servants, be brought up to a high 
state of moral and social advancement.* 


Agricultural Economy. 


§ 30. In parting for the present with the great topic of manu- 
facturing economy, I have to state that we have this year made an 
opening for the consideration of agricultural economy. Agricultural 
associations generally confine themselves to the discussions of ques- 
tions of progress in agricultural art. The discussion of questions of 
agricultural economy appears to be deemed out of place there; even 
the education of agricultural labourers, which is so important to the 
progress of agricultural art itself, is little entertained by them. But 
here, the general survey of the whole field of labour and production 
will be deficient, if the great agricultural portion, from which manu- 
factures draw so largely, be passed without examination or notice. 
The same economical principles pervade the entire fields, though 
under varied conditions, which it will be advantageous to both to 
observe. Extensive land agents and successful land improvers who 
are conversant with manufacturing economy, are wont to express 
their wish that land should be taken in hand by men of manu- 
facturing habits, which include the economical principles applied in 
manufactures. 


Principles of Manufacturing Progress applicable to Agricultural 
Progress. 

§ 31. It has been confidently declared to me by practical men, that 
the application of the like principles would be eventually attended 
by the like wages and profits in agricuiture as in manufactures, and 
I believe it may be made evident that they would. In examining the 
general condition of agriculture, we cannot fail to be struck with its 
comparatively slow rate of progress. The principies of the subsoil 
drainage of land, for example, have been demonstrated in practice for 
more than a quarter of a century; and I know, from official sources, 
that under all varieties of rude and imperfect work, such drainage 
repaid itself in from ten to four years—yet of the land requiring 
drainage, after all that has been said, not more than some fifteenth 
part has yet been drained. Five years may now be taken as the 


* It was found that the further reading of the address would have delayed the 
business of the Sections, and it was therefore terminated at this point, and the part 
of the subsequent portion which relates to the application of the piece work principle, 
was read in the Agricultural Section. 
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average period of repayment for proper land drainage works. Manu- 
facture economy would not linger long in availing itself of such 
results. In the course of some investigations, to get quickly at the 
knowledge of the places where drainage works were most neglected, 
I once asked a candle manufacturer in London from whence the 
greatest quantity of their rushes were got for rushlights. “ From 
“* Lancashire and Cheshire,’ was the answer. That is, from the 
vicinity of the great manufactures. In an agricultural report it was 
declared not long ago, that two-thirds of Cheshire was too wet to 
bear sheep. Land drainage ought indeed to be pointed out as : 
ereat field of most salutary and suitable work for the employment 
of the unemployed in the cotton districts. In the rural villages, old 
men and women, bent and withered with rheumatism from working 
in wet fields and living in damp cottages, are considered regular 
subjects for the exercise of artistic skill and sympathy. Let me cite 
a description J. gave in 1842 of the conditions requiring the applica- 
tion of economic as well as sanitary principles :— 


* Within many of the towns we find the houses and strects filthy, the air 
footid ; disease—typhus, and cther epidemics—rife amongst the population, bring- 
ing in their train destitution, and the need of pecuniary as well as medical relief ; 
all mainly arising from the presence of the richest materials of production, the 
complete absence of which, would, in a great measure, restore health, avert the 
recurrence of disease, and, if properly applied, would promote abundance, cheapen 
food, and increase the demand for beneficial labour. Outside the afflicted districts, 
and at a short distance from them, as in the adjacent rural districts, we find the 
aspect of the country poor, and thinly clad with vegetation (except rushes and 
plants, favoured by a superabundance of moisture), the crops meagre, the labouring 
agricultural population afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies arising from 
damp and an excess of water, which, if removed, would relieve them from a cause 
of disease, and the land from an impediment to production, and if conveyed for the 
use of the town population, would give that population the element of which they 
stand in peculiar need as a means to relieve them from that which is their own 
cause of depression, and return it for use on other land as a means of the highest 
fertility. The fact of the existence of these evils, and that they are removable, is 
not more certain than that their removal would be attended by reductions of exist- 
ing burdens, and might be rendered productive of general advantage, if due means, 
guided by science, and applied by properly qualified officers, be resorted to.” 


§ 32. The pressure of distress from the cotton famine will at 
length have gained attention to one portion of this topic, and, so far 
as the clearance of the towns is concerned, the advice of one properly 
qualified, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, has certainly at last in this year 
1864, been resorted to in Lancashire. An outery has recently been 
raised, founded upon official medical examination by Dr. Edward 
Smith, on the great need of milk for the use of the town population, 
and especially for children. In that same report of 1842, I stated, 
that with reference to the sewerage of London—which was then 
equivalent to that of all Lancashire—that taking the rate of pro- 
duction even from the wasteful method of applying the sowerage 
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of Edinburgh, by submersion, the refuse now thrown away, would 
‘serve to feed no less than 218,000 cows annually. If the more 
economical method of applying liquid manure, pointed out in the 
official minutes of information which I was enabled to prepare in 
1851, and which were laid before Parliament in 1852, by which a 
quantity of water or liquid manure, equal to a heavy thunder shower, 
may be threwn on any sort of culture at a rate of 1s. an application 
per acre, and the foriuation of sewer marsh surfaces be avoided—a 
double production would be obtamed. Added to the immense waste 
of the town manures, there is a general waste (an increasing number 
of model farms excepted), of all the liquid farmyard manures, ag 
well as of two-thirds of the effect of all the solid farmyard manures 
(as demonstrated in the minutes to which I have referred), from 
their application in defective methods. This general waste of the 
farmyard manures has been estimated by good agriculturalists as 
equivalent in itself to another rental of the land. 

§ 33. Such are the present common conditions of the field of 
agriculture, besides those of manufactures, for the application of 
economical principles. One of the available principles which I have 
not time to demonstrate at length, is that which I call of intensive 
as compared with extensive production, of the heaviest amount of 
produce from high culture on narrow areas of land as against thin 
production from low culture on wide areas. M. Lecouteux corrobo- 
rated this in his “ Principes de la Culture Améliorante,”’ that by 
applying different doses of manures in the proportion of nine, of 
fourteen, and of twenty—respectively to the same areas of land, the 
prime cost of raising a quarter of wheat was brought down from 
40s. to 32s., and from 32s. to 17s. per quarter, rent included. Now 
this reduction in price was gained by the adoption of the economical 
principle, the operation of which I have already described in manu- 
factures, namely, of distributing the fixed establishment charges over 
the greatest amount of gross produce. Thus, if the acre which only 
produced twenty bushels hitherto, is made to produce forty, the 
double quantity will only have half the fixed charges upon it of rent, 
rates, roads, hedges, buildings, &c. But the greatest economical 
result to be looked forward to in agriculture, is in the increase in the 
“ intelligent force’ applied to it. 





The Piece Work Principle in Agriculture. 


§ 34. The striking advance of the cotton manufacture is, certainly, 
due mainly to the great bulk of the labour being on the piece work 
principle, and to the ease with which it is apphed. Cotton manu- 
factures could not, indeed, be worked as farms are, by day work. An 
instance has recently been mentioned to me of a family of agricul- 
tural labourers who had become mill workers, and, of course, trained 
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in piece work ; but having been thrown out of employment during 
the late famine, had offered to, and had been engaged to do agricul- . 
tural work, such as getting off crops, as piece work, at less than 
would have been paid for day work to attain the same object, and 
‘were believed to have paid themselves well. I have been informed 
of other instances of the same sort. Agricultural labourers also, 
who have joined gangs of navvies, and have been drilled with them 
into their energetic piece work habits, on returning to farm labour, 
will do their tasks of work in half the time of the eommon day 
labourers. Examples of the highest order of agricultural piece 
work, with increased wages, closely approaching to manufacturing 
wages, are presented in market garden culture, near the metropolis. 
In some of the northern agricultural districts, the agricultural 
labourer’s wages are about one-third higher than those in the 
southern counties; but I have ascertained that their labour, too, is 
full one-third more efficient ; in fact, that two of these northern 
labourers are equal to three of the south. There are great econo- 
mical results derived from the saving of one capital, as we may 
economically designate a man, out of three, for the attainment of the 
same produce. The saving of the food, clothing, and lodging of one 
out of three, enables the produce to be divided between the two as 
extra wages, with some increase of profit to their employer. A 
great economical and social improvement would be consequent in 
emigration or migration, if farmers could be got to apply the piece 
work principle in each case of the departure of one labourer by 
saying to two others, “ Now Brown is going, and I propose to put 
“you two, Jones and Robinson, chiefly on task work, and divide his 
“ wages of gs. a-week between you, if you will make it worth my 
“while by also dividing his work and doing it well between you.” 
This, with the younger workers, would meet with a hearty response. 
The farmer might indeed commonly attain the result gained by 
manufacturers, in periods of distress, by saying to Jones and Robin- 
son, “If I give you some extra wages, cannot you make it worth my 
“ while to do without Brown?” This is a topic for a large econo- 
mical exposition. Recently in France, at the model farm for the 
trial of sewage manure, at Voujours, near Paris, I had the advantage 
of a discussion upon it with the director of the farm, Professor Moll, 
the most eminent scientific agriculturalist perhaps in Europe, and 
also with Mr. Amertfoordt, the Mayor of Haarlem, who conducts the 
chief model farm in Holland. It was declared by Professor Moll 
that economical progress in agriculture was only practicable on the 
piece work principle. Mr. Amerfoordt concurred, and he gave me 
the following examples of payments for results, in addition to 
ordinary wages, which he assured me were working exceedingly 
well:-—The steam-plough is introduced in the model farm, and over 
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and above the regular wages a certain extra payment is made for 
each hectare which is pronounced to be well ploughed ; the payment 
being divided between the engineman and ploughman and boys in 
attendance. ‘The horsekeeper, over and above his fixed wages, has a 
payment for each living foal got from a mare; the cowkeeper has an 
extra allowance for each living calf got; the shepherd an extra 
allowance for each lamb sold, or living six weeks after it is born; the 
poultry keeper an extra allowance upon each hundred eggs delivered 
to the housekeeper, and upon each cock or hen sold; and the dairy- 
maid an extra allowance for each lot of butter and cheese sold, with- 
out reasonable objection to its quality from the purchaser. On this 
particular farm the cereals are at once worked up into bread for sale. 
The baker on the establishment has a fixed wage allowance, for 
which, however, he must sell not less than a given quantity of bread. 
For all he sells above a given quantity, he has a percentage. Fines 
for irregularities, coming late, neglecting horses, are put into a 
common fund, which is every quarter divided amongst all the men, 
so that the punctual and diligent. have an interest in looking after 
the laggards. 

§ 85. In England a great obstacle to the application of the piece 
work principle, is the low state of the education of the farmers, a 
larger proportion of whom than might be supposed, being incapable 
of keeping accounts, or even of reading or writing. The principle 
of paying for results, has been applied to agriculture in Scotland in 
the payment of shepherds. In England there has, I am told, been 
a glimpse of the principle in one district, gained by game preservers, 
who find it to their interest to make it the interest of farmers to be 
preservers too, in paying them per covey of partridges preserved on 
their farms. This system, I am assured, works at Haarlem and else- 
where, as persons conversant with manufactures, would expect it to 
work. The heavy stolid agricultural action is replaced by a vivacious 
outlook and intelligence. The food manufacturer is saved the labour 
and distraction of superintendence and incessant fault finding for 
carelessness. With us the benighted law of partnership would 
prevent the baker and other servants being made responsible for 
losses as well as shares in the profit, making them partners, and 
rendering the employer liable in his whole property for the defaults 
of each. The amendment of this law would be of especial impor- 
tance for the gentlemen farmers and land improvers, who cannot 
give that laborious attention to details, and to checking piece work, 
on which agricultural success mainly depends, and who must be 
dependent on farm bailiffs and stewards. The Association would 
render much service to agriculture, as well as to trade, by agitating 
to free it from such injurious restraints, and advance the great social 
and administrative problem of making interest coincident with duty. 
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The Demand for more Intelligent Labour in Agriculture. 


§ 36. The increasing emigration to America from Ireland, and 
the continued flow to our colonies from England, and the demands 
from the general labour market in towns have begun to render 
labour scarce in agriculture in some districts, and under the pressure 
of inconvenience or distress from that scarcity, to extend the use 
of labour-saving machines. Steam-ploughing has fairly “ turned the 
“corner of profit.” The demand for “ intelligent force’’ promises 
to be accompanied by larger demands for “intelligent directors of 
“ foree.”? Hitherto there has been as much successful labour-saving 
machinery unused in the agricultural districts, as there is of such 
machinery used, and mechanical force unused is unused from the want 
of intelligent directors of it. Even in manufactures intelligence is 
scarce and deficient for the direction of steam force. Mr. Fairbairn 
showed some time ago, that as much power was obtained from one 
pound of coal in Cornwall, where the working of the steam-engines 
is chiefly on the piece work principle, as in Manchester from five. 
Improvements have since been made, but the smoke is the outward 
and visible sign of wasteful work. An intelligent engineman will 
work a locomotive with half the coal used by one who is unintel- 
ligent. In one instance, where the enginemen were put upon piece 
work principle, that is, were paid for the amount of power they 
obtained out of a given quantity of coal, the reduction of the 
consumption of coal was from thirty down to seventeen. But, 
in general, employers are not at the pains to get registries or to 
attend to them. The application of the. piece work principle would 
reduce the general consumption of coal enormously. Where the 
causes of steam-boiler explosions are ascertained, they are generally 
found to have been the result of unintelligent direction. Mr. Fair- 
bairn has long urged the necessity of an augmentation of the intel- 
ligence, for the direction of force, by improved elementary instruc- 
tion. If the want of intelligent direction for force be great for 
manufactures, it is still greater for agriculture. It is well known 
that steam-engines scarcely ever do the duty in the farmyard that 
they do in the yard of the maker. I have been informed by a firm 
which lets out steam-power for agriculture, that it is always con- 
ditional that they send men whom they know, and can make 
responsible for the working of their engines, for they cannot trust 
their engines in such hands as are at present to be got amongst farm 
servants. 

§ 37. The econ ical principles which I have indicated as evolved 
by the progress of machinery in manufactures, may be expected to 
be attendant on the extended use of machinery in agriculture. On 
impartial examination, on economical grounds, it will, I conceive, be 
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found, that the fitting intelligence needed to be combined with pro- 
ductive manual force, as well as to direct mechanical force needed in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures, must be obtained by improved 
elementary instruction in the schoolroom, combined with the interest 
which stimulates intelligence on the half-schooltime principle in 
agriculture. Parents of the wage classes on the one side, and 
employers on the other, have to be informed that by proper training 
the value of the youn,’, as intelligent force, may be augmented by at 
least one-fifth, and as “intelligent directors of force’’ by more than 
one-third. If sound economical principles be applied to labour and 
production in agriculture—principles which a sub-section may aid in 
developing and diffusing—there is fair reason for believing that we 
might more than supply the food for our increased population, and 
that with the increased production, wages as well as profits may, in 
agriculture, be made to follow close upon prosperous manufactures. 
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1.— Introduction. 


THE management of the colonial dependencies of Great Britain is 
undergoing a thorough and searching revision, and the policy which 
once held the colonies in dependence has taken another and widely 
different direction. The appomtment of the committee, in 1860, on 
the subject of colonial military expenditure, indicated the state 
of public feeling, and a desire to arrive at some known basis for 
legislation. The motion brought forward in the House of Commons, 
by Mr. Mills, the chairman of that committee, defined the principle 
upon which union can be retained with the mother country—yviz., 
that, while the Imperial Government would be at all times ready to 
assist in such expenditure as might arise out of imperial policy for 
thoroughly local purposes, the colonies ought to provide their own 
defence. | 

The removal of commercial restrictions at home, the gold disco- 
veries, the rapidity and regularity of ocean conveyance, the diffusion 
of free Jabour by emigration have materially changed the aspect 
of affairs. Instead of bemg held in subjection, the colonies possess 
free representative institutions, as will be apparent from the debates 
in the Canadian and Australian legislative assemblies. The existence 
of such independence has occasioned much discussion at home, as to 
the relative value of the trade and outlets for population, and whether 
the taxpayers of this country are sufficiently compensated upon the 
terms imposed by the colonists. The startling opinions of Professor 
Goldwin Smith may not have gained adherents sufficiently numerous 
for us to anticipate the day when the extended arms of our wide- 
spread empire will be severed from the trunk; but evident signs 
exist which will ultimately lead to an entire change of policy. I 
therefore propose, first, to review the progress of public feeling 
as indicated by the debates in the House of Commons, from the 
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pages of “Hansard;’? and then to lay before the Society a few 
' statistics derived from the blue books at the Colonial Office, and 
the publications of the Board of Trade. In doing so, I have followed 
the grouping laid down by the Colonial Office, and adopted by 
Mr. EF. Purdy in his paper upon Colonial Military Expenditure. 

On 26th June, 1849, Sir William Molesworth, in proposing that 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the administration of Her 
Majesty’s colonial possessions, said,— 


“‘ T share in the belief which now prevails, that our system of colonial govern- 
ment is in many respects faulty, and ill-suited to the present state of Great Britain 
and the colonies. Therefore, I maintain that it requires revision; and for that 
purpose I ask that a searching inquiry be made into the colonial polity of the 
British empire. During the past fifteen years the colonies have cost us at least 
80,000,o00/., and in return for this outlay our export trade does not exceed 
9,500,000/. annually. The chief subjects of inquiry may be arranged under the 
three heads of (1) colonial government, (2) colonial expenditure, (8) immigration 
and colonisation.” 


After a debate and a division this motion was negatived by a 
majority of 74, the numbers being 89 ayes and 163 noes. 

On 8th February, 1850, Lord John Russell, in a lengthened 
speech, entered into an historical survey of the colonies and their 
several institutions :-— 


«« By the repeal of the navigation laws last year,” he said, “I conceive we have 
entirely put an end to the whole system of commercial monopoly. We have plainly 
declared that, on the one hand, if we require productions similar to those which the 
colonies produce, we shall be ready to take them from other parts of the world ; and 
on the other hand, we have left the colonies free to provide themselves with the 
products of other countries than our own, and to impose upon the manufactures of 
Great Britain equal duties with those imposed on foreign manufactures. I now 
come to a question which has been much agitated, and which has found supporters of 
very considerable ability—viz., that we should no longer think it worth our while to 
maintain our colonial empire. In the first place, 1 consider it our bounden duty to 
maintain the colonies which have been placed under our charge; and in the next 
place, I say that there are many reasons why we should consider that our colonies 
form part of the strength of the empire. Many of our colonies have not the means 
of preserving anything like independence or security amidst the savage races 
by which they are surrounded. If they were abandoned by Great Britain, they 
would most naturally and justly apply to some other country for protection, I 
therefore think it absolutely necessary that the Government and the House should 
determine and declare what are the principles upon which they will hereafter 
proceed. With regard to our commercial policy, what we have in future to provide 
for is, that there shall be no duties of monopoly m favour of one nation against 
another, and that there shall be no duties so high as to be prchibitory against the 
produce and manufactures of this land. As to the mode of governing these 
colonies, we cannot do better than refer to those maxims of policy by which our 
ancestors were guided. 

‘*‘ T trust we shall never again have to deplore a contest similar to that which 
took place with the North American colonists. I anticipate, with others, that some 
of the colonies may so grow in wealth and population that they may say, ‘Our 
strength is sufficient to enable us to be independent of England. The link is now 
become onerous to us; the time is arrived, we think, when we can, in amity 
and alliance with England, maintain our independence.’ I do not think that time 
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is yet approaching. But let us give them, as far as we can, the capacity of ruling 
their own affairs. Let them increase in population and wealth, and whatever may 
happen, we of this great empire shall have the consolation of saying that we have 
contributed to the happiness of the world.’ 


The following resolutions were then proposed and resolved :-— 
(1) That provision be made for the better government of Her 
Majesty’s Australian colonies ; (2) That the governor and legislative 
councils of the Australian colonies be authorised to impose and 
levy duties of customs on goods, wares and merchandise imported 
into such colonies. 

On 30th May, 1860, Mr. Adderley asked the House to consent 
to the appointment of a select committee on the subject of the 
better apportionment of the expenses for the defence of the colonies. 
He was of opinion that the present system of charging those 
expenses almost wholly on this country was not only burdensome 
to us, but mischievous in its effects upon the colonists themselves. 
He could not understand the reason why the British colenies should 
be the ouly part of the empire—indeed, of any empire in history— 
exempted both from personal service and money payment for the 
cost of their own defence. The effect of the arrangement was to 
weaken this country, by scattering the Queen’s forces in small 
detachments all over the world. Again, on 83lst May, 1860, Mr. 
Adderley, in calling the attention of the House to the report of the 
Committee on the Military Defences of the Colonies, said, — 

“ He thought it was essential to a proper discussion of the army estimates that 
the expenditure of this country upon colonial defences should be brought before the 
House. The report showed that the colonies of England contributed to their own 
defence about one-tenth only. Such a state of things was quite novel in the whole 
world’s history, and an entire innovation upon the former treatment of her colonies 
by England. They had the report of a committee, representing three departments, 
now before the House, and he wished to know if the Government was prepared 
to act upon it.” 


Mr. C. Fortescue admitted that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to examine into the condition of every colony, and endeavour, 
by every means in their power, to reduce the amount and cost of the 
force employed, and to obtain from each the largest and fairest 
contribution towards its support. 

On 5th March, 1861, Mr. A. Mills moved for, and obtained, a select 
committee on Colonial Military Expenditure, to inquire and report 
whether any and what alterations might be advantageously adopted 
in regard to the defence of the British dependencies, and the propor- 
tion of cost of such defences now defrayed from imperial and colonial 
funds respectively. On 18th April, 1861, the committee commenced 
its sittings, and amongst those examined were Messrs. Elliot and 
Merivale, of the Colonial Office; Earl Grey, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Robert Lowe, Lord Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone. The minutes 
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of evidence and the resolutions were ordered to be printed on the 
“11th July, 1861. 

On 4th May, 1862, Mr. A. Mills brought forward and carried a 
resolution, “ That the House, while it fully recognises the claim of all 
“portions of the British empire for imperial aid against perils 
“ arising from the consequences of imperial policy, is of opinion that 
“the colonies exercis ng the rights of self-government ought to 
“undertake the main responsibility of providing for their own 
“ internal order and security.”’ Again, on 28th April, 1863, Mr. A. 
Mills called attention to the correspondence recently laid before 
Parliament, between Her Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Canada and New Zealand, respectively, concerning the 
military defences of those colonies. Inreference to the war raging in 
New Zealand, he did not say that England would be able to retire 
altogether from these contests; but if the colonists, without being 
deserted, were taught to lean more on themselves, there would be 
fewer disturbances, and they would behave with greater circumspec- 
tion to the native race, knowing that they would no longer be 
backed up in all their unrighteous claims. It must be remembered 
that the relation of England towards her colonies had entirely 
changed. She could no longer legislate for them. She could not 
recall the days when they were bound to her by exclusive commercial 
treaties, or when they were compelled to receive her criminal popu- 
lation. The question in the present day was no longer whether 
Great Britain should tax her colonies, but to what extent the 
colonies should be permitted to tax Great Britain. He believed 
that Great Britain had it in her power to retain her colonies—not 
like those of ancient Rome, in inglorious and unlovely subjugation, 
but in an affectionate and far more enduring allegiance. Mr. C, 
Fortescue concurred in many of the remarks that had fallen from 
Mr. A. Mills. 

Mr. Adderley said they had at length come to the end of the 
third phase of colonial government. At first they left the colonies 
very much to themselves, only imposing restrictions upon their 
commerce, for a supposed advantage to the mother country. These 
two things did not agree with each other, freedom and subserviency ; 
and when they attempted to tax the colonies in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, they separated themselves from the mother country on that 
ground. They attempted next to govern the colonies from Downing- 
street, and for many years there was a constant interference from 
that quarter. Not many years had elapsed since New Zealand found 
it impossible to build a lighthouse without a tedious process of 
obtaining sanction from the Crown in London. The departments of 
France were never more under the control of the Minister in Paris 
than the British colonies were then, at least in theory, under that of 
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the Colonial Secretary in London. Such a system could not last, 
and eventually it broke down completely. About thirty years ago 
England entered upon the third phase of colonial government, 
extending to her colonies the privilege of self-government, and yet 


at the same time retaining in her own hands their protection and 
defence. They now saw the end of this confusion of two principles. — 


Il.—WNorth American Colonies. 


The North American group consists of the Canadas, Upper and 
Lower; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Newfoundland, British Columbia, and the new colony of Vancouver’s 
Island. These extend over an area of 514,000 miles, and, according 
to the latest returns, number a population of 3,309,000 persons. 
The commerce—i.e., imports and exports—in 1862 shows a total 
of 25,895,000/. sterling, of which 10,095,000/. was with the United 
Kingdom and 11,192,000/. with the neighbouring States of America. 
The tonnage of shipping employed in this great interchange of com- 
modities (exclusive of the coasting trade) amounted to 4,915,000 
tons, of which 4,069,000 tons were British. The revenue collected 
in the same period was 2,556,000/.; the chief sources of which were, 
derived from the customs, 1,501,000/.; sales of lands, 141,000/.; and 
postal services, 92,0001. The expenditure was somewhat in excess, 
being 3,031,000/., amongst which the heaviest items were, for cost of 
civil government, 356,000/.; interest of debts, 871,000l.; public 
works, roads, &c., 292,000l.; education, 172,000/. The total of debt 
for the whole group in 1862 was 16,610,o00/., being an addition 
of 552,000/. over the preceding year. 

In reviewing the details of some of the more important, we find 
the Canadas, in 1863, possessed a revenue of 2,006,000/., and the 
expenditure was 2,207,000/. The imports for 1862, 10,125,0001., 
show an increase of 1,155,000/. on the previous year; but there is a 
decrease in the dutiable articles, the customs receipts in 1861 being 
993,0007., and in 1862 969,0o00/. This result is attributed to the 
continuance of the civil war inthe United States, and more especially 
to apprehensions excited by the seizure of the “Trent,”’ and the 
subsequent action of the Imperial Government. The increased 
value of imports in 1862 is, therefore, altogether due to the importa- 
tion of free goods, of which the value in the year was 5,130,000/., and 
in 1861, 3,741,000/. Canada contains the grandest system of inland 
navigation in the world, and the reduction of the tolls on the 
Welland and their abolition on the St. Lawrence, and the greatly 
increased production of cereals in the Western States have caused 
a steady improvement. On the Welland the traffic in goods and 
ships, in 1859, was 1,567,000 tons; in 1860, 2,183,000 tons; 
and in 1862, 2,721,000 tons. On the St. Lawrence, in 1859, 
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1,397,000 tons; in 1860, 1,558,000 tons; and in 1862, 2,014,000 

tons. The following table shows the quantity of grain sent eastward 
during the last seven years from the Lake Regions and Upper 
Canada :— 





Flour. Wheat. Corn. Other Grains. Total 
; Reduced to 

(Barrels.) (Bushels.) (Bushels.) | (Bushels.) Bushels. 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
BOG spcsirseazest 3,865, 19,505, 14,283, 4,593, 875708; 
2 3,398, 16,763, 8,780, 2,257, 44,7905 
oo et ae 45499; 21,844, 10,4.96, 5,035, 5968735 
ROIAS aidan 3,760, 16,866, 44.23, 4,264, 4453545 
IPSUM .ccorkiatess 4,106, 32,384, 18,076, AVAL 48,652, 
ot See CEA 46,384, 205625), 10,686, 110,204, 
| Ea eee 8,360, 50,699, 32,985, 10,845, 136,330, 





In the possession of the River St. Lawrence, flowing for more 
than 600 miles entirely within their own border, the people of 
Canada have an invaluable inheritance. The great inland lakes, of 
which this river forms the natural outlet to the ocean, alone exceed 
the area of Great Britain. The coast line of these great lakes and of 
the River St. Lawrence, which, by the enterprise of the people of 
this province, has been opened to the navigation of vessels of 400 
tons burden, at a cost of upwards of 2,917,000/., measures 5,600° 
miles, about one-half of which is American, fronting eight of the 
Western States of the Union, and the other half Canadian territory. 
Jt is in contemplation to give to the owners of the largest vessels 
now engaged in the trade of Lake Michigan, the option of trading to 
Kingston and the St. Lawrence, or to Buffalo, by which means the 
greater insurance and freights charged from the seaports of Europe 
over the corresponding charges from New York will be more than 
counterbalanced ; and Quebec and Montreal may be expected to 
take rank amongst the principal grain marts of this continent. In 
addition to these facilities are the great lines of railroad, extending, 
on Ist January, 1861, 1,906 miles, and constructed at a cost of one 
hundred million dollars. The total receipts in 1860 were 1,401,0001., 
and the expenditure, 1,391,000/. The Grand Trunk received upon 
872 miles, 698,000l., and the Great Western, upon 345 miles, 458,000/. 
In 1862 the postal services forwarded 10,200,000 letters, and the 
electric telegraph had 4,045 miles in operation. 

In the province of New Brunswick the revenue, aithough small 
in comparison with the Canadas, has mcreased from 107,000/. in 
1858 to 176,000. in 1863, during which year the expenditure was 
expected to be considerably within the income. The total of 
imports in 1862 was 1,292,000/., and the exports 804,000/. This 
would seem somewhat unsatisfactory, but in explanation it appears 
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that all outfits for new vessels figure as imports, while the vessels 
themselves are not included in exports; again, nearly all the imports 
are entered at their proper value, whilst a large amount of exports 
are shipped on the American side of the River St. Croix and the 
Canadian side of the River Restigouche, to avoid the duty. The 
articles wood and timber form the chief item, and in 1862 were 
valued at 529,c0ool. The total of new vessels registered at all the 
ports of New Brunswick in 1862 was go, of' 49,000 tons ; and during 
1863 shipbuilding has increased to an extraordinary degree, and 
shows no present signs of slackening. It is stated that the year 1862 
was, on the whole, one of progress, and, although the effects of the 
war were still severely felt, trade had revived more rapidly than 
could have been expected. 

In Newfoundland, the commerce of 1862 was 2,179,000l., and 
amongst the chief articles of import was flour, valued at 226,000/., 
and cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures, 153,000/.; and of export, 
cod fish, 787,000/.; herrings, 17,000/.; salmon, 13,000/.; and oil, 
256,000/, The tonnage of shipping engaged was 274,000 British and 
33,000 foreign. The revenue amounted to 116,000l., expenditure 
138,000/,, and debt existing 174,000. 

By reference to and compared with earlier statistics, it will be 
seen that the North American colonies have taken a new start in the 
race of nations, owing much to the commercial freedom conceded by 
Great Britain to her dominions, both at home and abroad. In 1806, 
it appears, the value of the united exports from these colonies was 
but 1,518,c00/.; during the next quarter of a century after 1806 
these had more than doubled, for in 1831 they were 3,442,000/. 
In 1851 they exhibit a total of 7,442,000/., and in 1862 10,267,000l. 
The commerce of these colonies may truly be said to have had its 
birth within the past century. Equal with this constant increase of 
exports has been that of the shipping, In 1806 the tonnage of vessels 
cleared was 124,000, in 1881, 837,000, in 1851, 1,583,000, and in 
1862, 2,477,000. . The effect of opening the market to foreign timber, 
by a reduction of duties, has not, as was greatly feared, proved 
injurious to the colonies, by diminishing the price of their timber. 
The increased consumption in England, the demand for colonial wood 
for use in connection with the Baltic, and the reduced freights 
consequent on the change in the navigation laws, give the colonist a 
more favourable market for his articles than he had previous to the 
reduction of the duties. The inhabitants of our North American 
colonies being chiefly engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, the 
fisheries, mines and forests, and the climate yielding few of the 
requisites of luxury, a great proportion are essentially maritime; and - 
amongst these active, enduring and intelligent fellow countrymen 
are to be found the bold seamen, ready alike to face the storms 
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of the Atlantic in extending our commerce to every part of the 
globe, or to uphold the honour of our flag. From the confederation 
of these separate units now in progress, and which is about to 
receive the sanction of the legislature, will probably date another era 
in the history of the North American colonies of Great Britain. 


Ill.— West Indian Colonies. 


The possessions of England, known as the “‘ West Indies,” com- 
prise the group of islands situated between 10° and 23° 30' north 
latitude, and between 59° 30' and 79° west longitude, besides which 
there is the district of British Guiana on the continent of South 
America, and the settlement of Honduras in the province of Yucatan. 
The total population in 1862 was 1,082,000, with a commerce,—.e., 
imports and exports,—of 10,660,000l., of which 6,706,000/. was with 
the mother country. The tonnage of shipping engaged in the traffic 
amounted to 1,433,000. The united revenues 1,061,000/., of which 
591,000/. was derived from the customs. The expenditure was 
1,088,000/., and total debt 1,669,c00/. The chief products consisted 
of sugar, the exports of which from the Islands are valued in 1862 at 
2,544,000/., and from British Guiana 975,000/. Next in importance 
was rum, valued at 318,000/., and from British Guiana 210,000/. 
Coffee, cocoa, and pimento were likewise increasingly cultivated in 
some of the group. The great act of justice, the admission of the 
black population to the full rights of citizenship, on the Ist 
August, 1838, a day memorable in the annals of British philan- 
thropy, materially affected the general condition of these islands. 
It had been confidently predicted by the opponents of the measure, 
that it must insure the ruin of our sugar colonies. Although there 
is an absence of elasticity in the trade of this, compared with other 
portions of the colonial empire, yet there is reason to think the 
ordeal has been undergone with less harm than was anticipated. By 
comparing the annual average of trade for the five years preceding 
emancipation, 7.e., from 1832-86, and the five years in the period 
from 1858-62, as follows :— 





1832-36. 1858-62. 
£ £ 

SARRONCHS CN lt eaascsseentevee 4,744,000 2,208,000 
OMG 500d cscs vensovesioten 372,000 484,000 
St. Christopher -....25.5.s: 230,000 316,000 
WOME austere: 173,000 153,000 
01 15 1 Se en 723,000 - 1,538,000 
MPODAGOF Fe sciiesto sa vasson ost 207,000 128,000 
By ATO AOC ccc uaseintisosssenide’ 1,140,000 25195,000 


British Guiana. ............ 2,601,000 2,374,000 
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From this it would appear that the chief sufferer has been the Island 
of Jamaica, and whilst several remained stationary and some show 
an improvement, we must conclude that other causes exist to account 
for such a state of decadence. In turning to the despatch of the 
Governor, dated July, 1868, we find the year 1862 is stated to have 
been one of great depression, for which is assigned the continuance 
of the civil war in America, several disastrous fires at Kingston, and 
the long continuance of low prices for the staple products, and that 
there was reason to fear much additional land would be thrown out 
of sugar cultivation. On the other hand, it says that the high prices. 
of coffee have stimulated its cultivation, chiefly amongst the peasantry 
and small proprietors, who are many of them well to do in the world. 
There is a hopeful sign from the exports of this article, which during 
the six months of 1863 nearly doubled the exports of the corre- 
sponding six months of 1862. From the same sources we are 
informed that in the Barbadoes, where the returns show a decided 
improvement, much privation existed amongst all classes. In 
British Guiana, successful experiments are being made in cotton 
cultivation, and the planters are applying for increased labour by immi- 
gration. ‘The general tone is that of despondency ; this, however, is 
not confined alone to the period succeeding emancipation, for in 1792 
the Jamaica House of Representatives reported that, within twenty 
years, 177 estates had been sold for debt. Again, in 1807, the same 
body report that in the five years preceding emancipation, 65 estates 
had been abandoned. In 1831 a convention of delegates from all 
the West Indian colonies assembled at Barbadoes, upon the basis 
“that a unanimous expression of their sentiments in the present 
“alarming and depressed state of the West Indies would tend to 
“impress more strongly on Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
“ Parliament of England, the very urgent necessity which existed for 
“immediate and substantial relief, in order to save them from 
“impending ruin.” The continuance of this feeling to the present 
time is scarcely justified by the state of the returns, as will be found 
wm extenso in the summary tables; the war in the United States has 
seriously interfered with the exports of the smaller articles, the 
produce of the Islands, and has affected the ordinary transit trade. 
On the termination of this strife it is to be hoped affairs will assume 
an upward tendency, and that the West Indies, which once unfolded 
such golden visions to Columbus and his followers will share in 
the general prosperity of our colonial empire. 


LV .—Australian Colonies. 


The Australian group comprises New South Wales, Victoria, 
Southern and Western Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. In 1862 their area was taken at 2,582,000 square miles, with 
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a population of 1,336,000, whose commerce—#.e., imports and exports 
—was 58,119,000/., of which 27,833,000/. was with the mother 
country. Of the former amount gold formed the following item, 
13,972,000/. The shipping entered and cleared was 3,346,000. The 
revenues amounted to 7,231,000/., of which 2,643,000/. was derived 
from the customs. The following shows the respective debts, 
reaching a total of 15,861,000l. :— 


£ 
Brew Sous, Wales, siz. cccscsiecevressspnosceapht bes 5,803,000 
OCOD A ed: ck sete ead laces ine eee eS 7,993,000 
Pcanti hn ANY hia deat wes snl Riccesaerevveeverneas 853,000 
West Sa a eee eee 2,000 
gor: VEN en Ae Sl ec gO ANE - 486,000 
Cycom laid :5.7, sac tatesalakssopeisensvueoperat 124,000 
Ne ween laine BW sie ficicdacesiaccontecenoosens 600,000 


The earliest settlers were located, in 1778, upon the eastern coast of 
the island, to which they gave the name of New South Wales. The 
first census of this colony was taken in 1828, showing a total of 36,598 
persons; and again in 18338, with the result of 60,794; and on 
31st December, 1863, the population is estimated at 379,000. The 
returns of trade are somewhat imperfect at the first stages, but for 
comparison we will take a more recent period, when they were 
accurately ascertained :— 


£ 
Imports and exports for 1832-36 o.......ee eee 1,492,000 
+ weyy Mammal AVEPASS)” “ST-BL sesasgnrovonewredecens 3,118,000 
a ihe DANS oaes cc ccas tere ae . 2,641,000 


33 i WO ests iors donsebuenl etneae 10,656,000 


In 1862 the imports were 9,335,000l., being at the rate of 257. 8s. 
per head of the population; and the exports 7,103,000l., at 19/. 6s. 
per head. The imports, compared with the previous year, were as 
follows :— 















1861. 1862. 
£ £ 
From the United Kingdom ............. 3,062,000 4,814,000 
49 British Colonies  ...........000 2,339,000 3,069,000 
% A ORBIGTSEAUES sieckcsnosasneannaie 991,000 1,452,000 
spe e Tecan train vosoewenns 6,392,000 953 35,000 


showing an increase of nearly three millions on the imports of 
1861, and more than three millions and a half upon the average 
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annual importations of the decade (1852-61). The estimated value 
of exports, the produce of the colony, were as follows, viz. :— 



































1861. 1862. 
Seaward— £ £ 
CQUBL Iecacsanasgestevessserariesssaneey 85,000 153,000 
Butter and cheese ................ 21,000 19,000 | 
MUAY OSLO ec Josgstteneds Ganesso nes ores 49,000 62,000 
GLUIMOAG. ses. .aiparerenssoastenenss: 19,000 19,000 
Hides and leather ................ 100,000 106,000 
NVCOGIk 4s & eer esas setiotoadnr es 1,396,000 1,284,000 
ESCs aia oe ere ee 61,000 104,000 
EIA OE” cat cesetialortneveccere =: . 20,000 25,000 | 
GROG: sarees, sshcteanee eee: 1,891,000 2,715,000 
GR Si svesced teeters eae 161,000 245,000 
EDO UGA ao Gk eencoashines 3,803,000 4,732,000 | 
Overland— 
AVS EOE Seek Giaceaxscete oon: 492,000 530,000 
Wrook hides, ;&0. ...i.-seveese-2 380,000 527,000 
Fish and other produce 3,000 10,000 
otal. ccc esac 875,000 1,067,000 
General total ............ 4,678,000 53799,000 





Of the great staple produce, wool, the export during 1862, as 
compared with the previous year, was as follows :— 








1861. 1862. 
lbs. lbs. 
SER WOE C ois. os vivicesdene tiseoreveuen 12,746,000 1 3,482,000 
Overland, vid the Murray.... 5,425,000 7,506,000 
otal. te eeccua Seesboscanes 18,171,000 20,988,000 


The returns of shipping afford ample evidence of the increased 
trade, exceeding both in numbers and tonnage that of any year 
of the Jast decennial period. The revenue in 1862 was 1,557,0001., 
and in 1861 1,422,000/. The railway returns exhibit a largely 
increased traffic, both in passengers and goods :— 

















Passengers. Goods. 
1861. 1862. 1861. 1862. 
No. No. Tons. Tons. 
Great Northern ............ 126,000 143,000 60,000 156,000 
sos OOULIOPM | i:,..ce5 254,000 354,000 36,000 41,000 
sy u WY OBEORN A: S eSccors 59,000 92,000: 5,000 8,000 


Total: *., Mesreaes 439,000 589,000 101,000 205,000 
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The expenditure of the year in the construction and extension 
of railways was as follows :— 





£ 
Great Northern line: viceccccicgussesek eos Picea 111,000 
Ah WoC ORIN, © cars Sock ta hnesochseusvecveunos 127,000 
ids WN OSEOIEMM eee sciu Sateure snare yen eteacs hse 472,000 
MOC AN ceueccarsccanse onc dnameveses: - 310,000 





The despatch of the Governor, in summing up the results of 
1862, says, whilst there has been no very extraordinary development 
in any of the known resources of the country, or any discovery of 
new fields of enterprise, a steady improvement has been apparent in 
all the main branches of industry. 

The rise and progress of Victoria is, probably, unexampled in 
colonial history. But twenty-eight years have elapsed since the first 
settlers, proceeding from Tasmania, pitched their tents upon a vacant 
area at the head of Port Philip, and on this spot now stands the city 
of Melbourne. In 1886 the whole population of the new colony was 
estimated at 224 persons, in 1840 at 10,291, in 1852 at 168,000, and 
in 1862 at 574,000. The land sales in the latter year were 845,000 
acres, and the amount realised g11,000l., whilst the live stock 
was returned as—horses, 86,000; horned cattle, 577,000; sheep, 
6,765,000; and swine, 53,000. From 1858 to 1862 the imports and 
exports averaged 28,106,000/., and the tonnage of shipping 1,138,000. 
The value of gold exported from 1851 to 1862 was 110,227,000. ; 
in 1862 the exports of wool were valued at 2,351,000/., tallow 
67,000l., and hides 130,000/. The public debt at the same period was 
7,993,0001., of which 7,381,000/. had been expended on the construc- 
tion of railways. Such are the leading statistics of this colony, which 
in amount about equals the total of the whole North American 
group, and exceeds one-third of the commerce of British India. 

Next in importance is New Zealand, which has, unfortunately, 
been the scene of lengthened hostilities with the natives. In 1862 
the population is returned at 106,000; the imports and exports 
7,049,000/., of which 2,391,000/. were with the United Kingdom. 
The tonnage of shipping engaged was 590,000, the revenue 
I,115,000/., expenditure 1,118,000/., and debt 600,000l. 

The policy of England with regard to the management of her 
colonies has been severely commented upon, both in the House of 
Commons and by the press, as shown by extracts from “ Hansard’ in 
the first portion of this paper. The unprecedented prosperity of the 
Australian group may, however, be fairly accounted as the result of 
good government, of reasonable and timely concessions to the wishes 
of the people, and a just appreciation of their growing necessities. 
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At the commencement of the present century rarely a sail ever 
presented itself upon these southern seas, which have since become 
alive with commerce and social intercourse. ‘The excitement conse- 
quent upon the discovery of the gold fields in 1851, resembled the 
era when Europe resounded with the wonders of the new world, and 
the Spanish adventurers of the fifteenth century rushed forward in 
crowds to seize the rich treasures of Mexico and Peru. Here were 
no spoils of ancient civilisation to reward the comers, only the wilds 
and products of nature to be wrought into a more enduring fabric by 
the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race. The importance of the gold 
fields was as readily acknowledged at home as claimed by the 
colonists, who contended for the same constitutional self-government 
which they had left on their native shores. The secessions that have 
since arisen, forming the present group, have simply been the results 
of that inherent imterest in public affairs which distinguishes our 
countrymen, in whatever part of the world they may be located. No 
boon is said to be more grateful, or stimulus more effective, to a 
young community, than this fresh lease of life under a local and 
independent head. New South Wales has lost nothing, but has 
gained conspicuously by the accelerated greatness of Victoria and 
Queensland. The home authorities can, therefore, afford to look with 
a favourable eye upon these busy efforts of colonial secession, as they 
are in general so many additional bonds with England, as the mother 
country. When the separate colony has done its part for early 
progress and social consolidation, the separate system may in turn 
give way to the formation of one great Australian empire. 


V.—LHastern Colonies. 


The eastern possessions are Ceylon, Mauritius, Labuan, and 
Hong-Kong; the latter, although possessing a considerable tonnage 
in shipping, has not yet furnished any data of commerce. The chief 
are Ceylon and Mauritius, and each deserve a separate notice, did 
space permit; the former has, however, been soamply treated upon in 
the well-known work by Sir H. Tennent, the late Governor, that I 
purpose giving only a few of the leading statistics. In 1862 we find 
the area stated at 24,700 square miles, population 2,079,881 persons, 
of whom 15,000 were whites, 36,000 aliens and strangers, and the 
remainder the coloured races. ‘The commerce 6,737,000l., of which 
2,540,0007. was with the United Kingdom and 3,132,000l. with 
British India; specie and bullion amounted to 1,799,000l. The 
principal articles exported during the past ten years have been, 
coffee in quantities 5,294,000 cwts., valued at 12,491,000/. Cinnamon 
8,263,000 lbs., at 432,000. Cocoa-nut oil 11,642,000 gallons, at 
1,239,000. Coir 428,000 ewts., at 296,000/. A total of 14,458,000. 
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in that period. The revenue in 1862 was 759,000/., towards which 
the customs contributed 237,000/. Salt sales 62,000/., and land 
sales 111,000. The expenditure was 627,000/. The debt in 1862 
was nil, but a loan of 600,000/. has since been raised by the govern- 
ment for the construction of railroads. 

The Mauritius, although almost solely a sugar growing colony, 
has flourished in contra-distinction to the West Indies. The island 
comprises an area of 708 square miles, and at the census in 1861 
contained a population of 314,000, of which 27,000 were engaged in 
commerce. ‘The residents in 1862 were estimated at 323,000 persons. 
In the Indian portion there is an-increase from 224,900 to 229,400, 
and this is attributed to a growing disinclination on the part of 
immigrants to return to India at the expiration of their industrial 
residence; and the gradual formation of an Indian agricultural 
population likely to replace in a few years the old creole emancipated 
negroes. In 1862 the exports of sugar were 115,000 tons, valued at 
2,233,000/., and in 1862-63 we were informed the largest crop ever 
known has been raised, being 165,000 tons, chiefly due to a propitious 
season, extended and more careful cultivation of the soil, and a large 
introduction of immigrants during the two preceding years. The 
total commerce in 1862 was 4,956,000l., showing an increase of 
356,000/. over the year 1861. Two lines of railroad, 66 miles in 
length, constructed at a cost of 838,o00l., are shortly expected to be 
opened for the conveyance of produce and the traffic .of passengers, 
and will add much to the resources and prosperity of this already 
flourishing colony. | 


VI.—African Colones. 


The Cape of Good Hope, in 1862, contained a population of 
267,000 persons, living upon an area of 105,000 square miles, and 
carrying on a trade of 4,760,000l., of which 3,227,000. was with the 
United Kingdom, and 529,000/. with the United States. The prin- 
cipal export was wool, in quantity 25,209,000 Ibs., valued at 
1,283,000/., of which the United States received 239,000l., Holland 
35,000/., and Great Britain the residue. The tonnage of shipping 
entered and cleared was 643,000, the revenue yielded 716,000l., and 
the expenditure was 684,o0o/. The debt was 565,000/., bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., about the average rate received by investors 
in colonial securities. 


VIT.—TIndia. 


The population in 1862 was estimated at 143,000,000, the 
imports and exports 74,273,000/., and an enormous development is 
apparent in the export of raw cotton. This in 1861 was valued at 
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S 713.42,0001., in 1862 10,203,000/., and in 1863 18,757,0001. The 


= shipping engaged amounted to 3,402,000 tons, of which 2,283,000 
were British. The revenue and expenditure had nearly attained an 

equilibrium, the former being 43,829,000l., and the latter 44,870,0001., 
including 7,624,000/. for home charges. The debt had fascia 
107,514,000/., and in 1863 was 110,495,000l. 


VITI.— Summary. 


The united possessions of Great Britain, including the colonies 
and India, extend over an area of 4,347,000 square miles, upon which 
dwells a population of 152,775,000 persons, owning allegiance to the 
sway of Queen Victoria. The wants of this vast aggregate are 
represented by the commerce of which the imports in 1862 were 
109,011,000/., and the exports 94,830,000/., to which may be added 
500,000/. for gold from British Columbia, although not appearing in 
the returns: in all, a grand total of 204,341,000l., of which 
96,459,000/. was with the mother country. In 1863 there is a 
marked increase upon all previous years, as we find the imports 
amounted to 116,375,000/., and the exports to 113,534,000/. The 
tonnage of shipping employed in the great traffic was 21,551,000, 
of which 6,729,000 was British. The revenues derived from various 
sources for the support and government of these possessions were 
57,509,000/., and the expenditure incurred in carrying on that 
government, and supplying the wants of the community was 
57,999,0001. The debt accumulated by wars, rebellions, public 
works, harbours, railroads, all exigencies of such a wide empire, and 
bequeathed as a legacy to the present time—a subject for the 
attention of financiers—amounted in 1862 to 142,701,000. 

The statistics forwarded by the colonies to the office in Downing- 
street, in general, are prepared with much care, and evince consi- 
derable accuracy, especially the Australian, which are of a model 
description ; but it is to be wished that in some instances greater 
explicitness were visible in regard to the flow of bullion and specie. 
From examination it appears that scarcely any such entries are 
made, except where gold forms one of the products of the colony, and 
it is necessary to bear this in mind in making a general comparison 
with the whole trade of Great Britain. By the returns of the Board 
of Trade, we find the imports from all countries to the United King- 
dom, in 1862, were (exclusive of bullion and specie) 225,717,000l., 
out of which we received from the colonies 27,480,000/., from India 
18,567,000/., in all 46,047,000/., being 20°40 per cent. upon the 
whole import trade. The exports to all countries from the United 
Kingdom were in the same year 166,168,000/., of which the colonies 
received 30,328,000/., and India 20,08 4,007/., in all 50,412,000l., being 
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at the rate of 30°33 per cent. upon the whole export trade. To treat 
upon the debateable question of the value of colonies, as such, to the 
mother country, would occupy more space than this paper will admit, 
and I have therefore attempted, solely, to place before the Society 
the statistics of the colonies as they at present appear, and in so 
doing I am much indebted for the obliging assistance rendered by 
W. Halksworth, Esq., librarian of the Colonial Office, W. M. Bucknall, 
Esq., acting in the same capacity at the Board of Trade, Charles C. 
Prinsep, Esq., of the India Office, and the publications issued by the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 
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A.—Statement of the Value of the Imports into, and the Exports from the 
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Imports. 
1858 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. | Average. | 1863. 
NortH AMERICA. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

“CHDIDEG [e eae ne ean 6,058, | 6,991, | 7,177, | 8,970, | 10,125, | 7,864, | 9,576, 
INGO Va COU ..iiccesesesieceees 1,615, 156020, 15702, 1,522, | 1,689, | 1,630, | 2,040, 
New Brunswick ................ 1,163, 1,416, 1G, 1,23.95 1,292, | 1,311, | 4,596, 
Prince Edward Island... 186, 23%, 2,30, DLO; ee 214, 2.93, 
Newfoundland _................ 1,173; 133235 1,254, 15553, 1007, | > 1,182) 4 Boye 
British Columbia. ............ = — Dah 283, 560, 367, | 560,T 
Vancouver's Island ........ — = — _ 4AA, 744, 7975 

Motel oases: octoces 10,195, | 11,688, | 12,067, | 13,376, | 15,628,.| 12,570; 115,939; 

AUSTRALIA. 

New South Wales ............ 6,089, | 669% I: F81Os3) 65,3925 |. 9,335) 7180 one 
VAR H OE Eiw ate sawneas cacdeoeondsoeare 18,108, | 1,623,.|\15,094, | 13,5325 |~13:488, | 14,069,13,40e5m 
TC CMAIAING fics insscessacseautees — — 442, 968, 1,223, 1,011, | 33935 
Sout ATstralia ..s..:.caseesess 1,769; 1,507; 1,640, 1597 6) L,9215 1,743, | 2,0285 
West Australia ................ 1455 £2.65 169, 148, 1935 152, 1575 
JSG or i 153295 1,164, 1,068, 955, 887, 0 |. 4,079) 903, 
OW ZEMAN .....ccvsccsvevsens 1,142, | 1,861, | 1,848)1> 2,494, | 4,626,>| 23272, | 4,62am 

ENG GB css cone Seles 46,552, | 26,668, | 27,780,.1 26,466, | 31,623,-| 27,098, |30,016, 

AFRICA. 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 2,405, 255795 2,666, 25008, 2,780, 2,627, |. 2,276 
ENA TH con thishsceagers avvseteeiesnr 185, 200, Bie 403, 449, 318, 449,T 

EMO EY Mae es anne 2,680, 259795 2,022, 3,008, 5 78), 2,945, | 275s 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

MO HAMOAT?. «5; fessssdsacdersoaners aon! no | returns 2,474, | . 2474, | 2.023% 
NPRM ec dfsaci ocr cusendsatadeunceens ATO 5s 254.29, 45982, 2,947 3,698, 2,850, | 3,088, 
Honian! Eslamds .....cssvs 13245 1,306, 1,227, 1,293 1,285, .) 1,282, 

otal c.cwencter, 351951 3,738) | > 2982, | 4,584, | 29,445, | 45373> a eee 
IsmLANDS IN THE NortTu 

AND SoutH ATLANTIC. 

CPA ccc. cessseseedereds gore 141, 167, 153, 165, 2395 173, 220% 
IBOMAMIAG 5 4c5.s0esase0s oerxocmrnc EOD, BIS 234, Oi cilin Bsa. 433, | 4,295, | 
p30 EAOLOME-sxvasrascsgurvosessn sess 100, 120, 124, 128, 138, 122, 138, | 
Palklonds- ccna eeeans He I4, ap 29; 26, 24, 29, 1 

otal ccnmerqeaare 432, 514, 538, BOR. |e WG083.. 746, | 4,783, i 





* The exports of British Columbia are exclusive of gold, which, in 1860, - 
+ The returns for 1863 have not at present been received at the Colonial 
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olonies and Dependencies during the Seven Yeurs ended with 1863 (inclusive of 


nad Specie). 
; [000’s omitted. ] 




































































































































































Exports. 

1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. | Average. 1863 
£ £& £ £& & & SB. 
4,890, 5,160, 7,255 7,628, 6,999, 6,398, 8,715, 
1,264, 1,378, 1,324, 1,155; 1,129, 1,250, 1,309) | 
811, 1,073, 916, 947, 804, 910, 1,029, 
E53, 179, 201, 163, E51, 169, 209, 
1,319, | 15357, | 15272, | 1,092, | 1,172, | 1,242, | 1,233, 
— — 12,,* 13,* 12,* 12,* 12, 
ag arg or o. sete — 40, 
| 8.437, | 95147, | 10,940, | 10,998, | 10,267, | 9,958, | 12,547, 
| 4,186, 4,768, 5,072) 595955 7,103; 5,345, 7,000, 
113,989, | 13,868, | 12,963, | 13,829, | 13,039, | 18,5387, | 13,039, 
a ai 523; 710, 746, 660, 888, 
1,512, | 1,656, | 1,784, | 2,032, | 2,146, } 1,826, | 2,359, 

79) 93; 89, 96, 119, 95, 143; 
1,152, | 1,194, 962, 905, 920, | 1,027, 9995 
458, 551; 589, 1,379, 25423; 1,078, 24.23,7 
mp3 70,"|, 22,130, |) 21,982, |: 24,537, | 26,496, 23,304, 26,851, 
1,798, 2.024, 2,080, 1,972; 1,971, 1,969, 222k, 

83, CE, 140, 119, 127); 116, 12757, 
1,881, 25032, |) .23226, 25092, 2;098, | 2:08, | 453161, 
no | returns 2 BGO) 2,000; 11 -25233, 

1,529, 157 70s 4,301, 253773 2,991, 2,195, 254.20, 
972), 649, gol, 1,109, 908, 931, 
2,501, 2,425, 2,301, |- 35278, 6,656, 3,432, 5,584, 
275 34) 245 39; 40, 31, 50, 
92, 142, Lay, 196, 1,008, 319, 3,369, 
28, Ai 11, 9) 16, 17, 16,+ 
ni ip 6, 16, 16, 11, 19, 
147; 204, 198, 251, 1,080, 376, . 35454, 


mounted to 600,0001. 


NortH AMERICA. 
Canada 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland 
British Columbia 
Vancouver’s Island 


Total . 


AUSTRALIA. 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
West Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 
Total 


AFRICA. 


Cape of Good Hope 
Natal 


Total 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Gibraltar 
Malta 
Ionian Islands 


Total 


ISLANDS IN THE NortTH 


AND SoutH ATLANTIC. 


Bermuda 
Bahamas 
St. Helena 
Falklands 


Total 


Dffice from these colonies, those of 1862 have therefore been substituted. 
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Imports. 
1858 1859. 1860. 1861. 
West InpIes. Eg £ £ £ 
BUAMIIGUCH Se veaveasscoxedesssaos alone 1,059, 852, 1203, 1,089, 
HTS cus 0bvedasaenneerriceres 208, £75, 201, 2205 
PGP AGIA OS, .c5cectonavedoene: 42, 43, 42, 26, 
BS PIGS -GUIANG, »...4...46<0200+- 528, ET SO, 1,146, 1,340, 
BATA AGL 25 asebeiveeceasveceaiesso>- 826, Fas 829, 857, 
Windward Islands. 
ISA UGOOS). .sncescecssinveverens tus T5355 1,049, 942, 924, 
be OW SCOIIG 5. cssechwcoonnve sender’ 163, 13 3;, 150, £26, 
ESTE G 6: Ree 1035 125, 126, 114, 
PRES OM occas Sur: setnessixisiiasts> 62, 58, R25 56, 
Rep eeM TOL ay oor es.ces ecnstrashes . 102; 104, 98, 110, 
Leeward Islands. 
BATALI UIA aes sescses capes spesiigenenss 2,66, 204, 226, 209, 
PVEOTUSOLTALG |. ..ncecssveess sonasess 18, 20, 2D, 25, 
So. Christopher .....0%....,2%: 161, TIO, 158, 37, 
BNE eer fos ee ciiccac one i vanessoaeis oo. 35 2G 83 
Ware Tclands _ ....c.coversce 5 re, ese 10, 
MY OMAUATCA So, c..ve.; dexescsesesae 65, 4, 63, 56, 
Total West Indies....] 4,968, | 4,899, | 5,306, | 5,344, 
EASTERN. 
Ceylon aeesssessessessseseeseenen 24E, 1! eda, |! eRSE, |) 137664, 
DP ATIGAUEG. occ ca svixisoseesesees 7 oH 7 Yh 2700; 2617; 
PEON O ARCOINE i on cased necvayiors no | returns 
SUMOULOTL « <dx.temaswcerasaa doers. 16, he 38, 535 
MOURN. Sasssracetnies 6,246, 5,946, 6,358, 6,364, 
West Coast oF AFRICA. 
Sierra, T6OWE .i..c:..csccssenes: 40, 170, 173, 168, 
MODAN Secs cpunvecestacvanivsesen’ £19, 76, 72, 110, 
GONE COAgE cies cccitariavdces sastesnt i 22, TTS, Diz; 163, 
OCA eccgencsysarig «+ 381, ZO, 358, 441, 
Total Colonies....| 53,973, | 56,387, | 58,410, | 59,777, 
India setae. 31,093, | 134,546, 1 140,622, | 1345071, 
Grand Total ....| 85,066, | 90,933, | 99,032, | 93,948, 











186, 
2,25 
167, 
3T, 
8, 
61, 





5,020, 


45243; 
254.395 


43) 


6,725, 


144, 


100, 
163, 





407, 





715739 
3752725 


109,011, 

















£ 
1,069, | 1,088, 
205, 
38, 
L060, ISi-322, 





























796, ie 
1,031, . 878, 
142, 108, 
116, gl, 
57, 47; 
102, 4G. 
218, 115; 
21, 20, 
147, 152, 
34, 36, Fo 
10; 9, | 
62, 48, |} 
5,107,.| 4,806, 1m 
3,675, 51434, | 
2,616, 25,541, . 
36, 71, i 
6,327, | 8,046, | 
—— ; 
| 
159, 209, | 
96, 176, | 
135, 1625 | 
390, £48, | 
60,057, | 73,807, J 
35,541, | 42,568, ‘ 
95,598, |116,375, | 
L 





+ The returns for 1863 have not at present been received at the Colonial — 
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152726, 
179, 
131, 

78, 

_-¥o2, 


25525, 


— 


45543; 


5,091, 


247; 
II0, 


119, 








455435; 
23,279, 


47,252, 
3955325 





73714, 





TI fo, 


5,647, 


1860. 


254, 
17; 
187, 
41, 
17, 
80, 


5,855, 


25550; 
ZOO, 
returns 
13, 





2,560, 
no 
- 6, 





476, 





4,823, 4,674, 


394) 
109, 
bad, 





524, 





48,843, 


28,889, 


77973%5 











Exports. 


1861. 


paz? 
63, 
96, 


2375 
aN, 
158, 
40, 
Bil 
100, 


5,870, 


2,706, 
1,9535 


15; 








213, 


137, 
146, 








496, 


52,196, 
34,090, 








86,286, 














1862. 


T,113, 
356, 
33> 
1,365, 
742, 


1,068, 


143, 
88, 


76; 
88, 


226; 
Va 
176, 
43; 
16, 


94, 


5,640, 





2,494, 
2,517) 


13, 


5,024, 





269, 
154 
146, 


569; 





57,830, 
37,000, 


945830, 

















Average. 


2,521, 
2,300, 


10, 


4,831, 





252, 
148, 
135, 


535, 


50,311, 
31,758, 


82,069, 


Colonies and Dependencies of the United Kingdom. 


Yxports from, the British Colonies and Dependencies—Contd. 
[000’s omitted. } 


981, 

142, 

112, 
49; 
87, 





3,588, 
25720; 


225 





6,330; 





296, 
137) 
146, 


5795 











6555345 














48,000, | 


113553455 
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West INDIES. 
Jamaica 
Honduras 
Turk’s Island 
British Guiana 
Trinidad 


Windward Islands. 
Barbadoes 

St. Vineent 
Grenada 

Tobago 

St. Lucia 


Leeward Islands. 
Antigua 
Montserrat 
St. Christopher 
Nevis 
Virgin Islands 
Dominica 


Total West Indies 


EASTERN. 
Ceylon 
Mauritius 
Hong Kong 
Labuan 


Total 


West Coast oF AFRICA, 


Sierra Leone 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 


Total 


Total Colonies 
India 


Grand total 


Office from these colonies; those of 1862 have therefore been substituted. 
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B.—Summary Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
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Revenue. 





1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. Average. 





£ & £& £ £ £ 


North American..........000 7.2525 2,409, 24.395 2,797; 2550, 2,489, 
SATIS EP ALITA sca bestecstsuiecsvscans 6,015, 6,3973 559875 6,392, exes 6,399, 
Cape of Good Hope 

a Natal soadencesss a } epee Lees 830 8933 B20, a 
Mediterranean ......0....006 B75: 270, 320, 220; 361, 339, 
Islands in North and 

South Atlantic ........ = 77) 835 PDs ane Bas 
West Indies ........ dedoorsnces 920, 983, 1,001, 1,039; 1,061, 1,001, 
TRING, 2). 1 a eee 1,279, Lite, $1423, 153703 1,390, 1,378, 
West Coast of Africa........ 54, Bes 56, 62; B35 56, 


Total Colonies ...| 11,483, 17,3615 12,109, 12,0255 13,569, | 12,492, 


MAWES, © 5s. sseivvcesnveoeee’ 32,000, 36,000, 40,000, | 43,000, | 44,000, | 39,000, 





| | | 


Scaeteaaee’ 48,361, 52,109, |55;935 -| 57,569, | olsaons 
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yitish' Colonies and India during the Five Years ended with 1862. 
[000’s omitted.] | 





Expenditure. 




















1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. Average. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
2,859, 2,760, QVAOvie 3,005; 3503.5, 3,113, North American 
4,726, 5,278, 5,047, Eau 6,238, 5,315, Australian 
; f Cape of Good Hope 
543, 715; 8 10, 885, 783; 747, 4 aad Natal : 
3255 22.0, 22,9), 3575 241, 334, Mediterranean 
Islands in North and 
75) pee o2, 96, 93 @2> South Atlantic 
896, 968, 1,058, 1,096, 1,088, 1,021, West Indies 
1,185, 14343, T2875 E22 ik, 1,366, 1,280, Eastern 
On Bae 56, 62, BO, 57, West Coast of Africa 
10,661, Lr, 11,976, P2611, 12,999, | 11,953, Total Colonies 
41,0060, 51,000, 82,000, | 48,000, 45,000, 47,400, India 











51,661, 62,516, 63,976, 60,611, 87,999, | 59,363, Grand total 
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On the Exrension of Moprern Sunsercts, as Parts of REGULAR 
Stupy, 7 EpucationaL Institutions. By James Heywoop, 
M.A., F.RS., one of the Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1864. | 


For the assistance of undergraduate studies at Oxford, an annual 
income of 25,000/. a-year is set apart from the college endowments. 
This large amount is distributed into about 360 scholarships, usually 
tenable for five years each, and of an average yearly value of 70. in 
in each case. 

Scholarships at Christchurch, Oxford, are termed junior student- 
ships, and thirty-one of these rewards of youthful industry have been 
opened to Oxford undergraduates generally, and are distributed in 
the following order :— 

For classics, grammar, &c. 
Ditto, ditto. 

For mathematics. 

For classics, grammar, &e. 
Ditto, ditto. 

6. For natural science, &c., &c., &e. 

Thus every third open junior studentship is given for proficiency in 
mathematics, and for proficiency in physical science, alternately. 

Professor Faraday is of opinion, that one-fifth of the time which an 
individual sets apart for study, ought to be devoted to the attainment 
of natural knowledge; and, assuming this conclusion, we find that the 
proportion of one-sixth of the open scholarships of Christchurch 
which were reserved for the benefit of natural science by the Oxford 
Parliamentary Commissioners of 1854, may be regarded as nearly 
representing the proportionate claims of that branch of knowledge 
on Oxford endowments. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
example of Christchurch has been has little followed in this respect 
in other colleges. 

College scholarships have an important bearing on the Oxford 
system, as out of them about two-thirds of the fellows of colleges are 
generally selected, and from the fellows the tutors are chosen in each 
college, to superintend the business of higher education, and, in a 
great measure, to govern the university. 

Under the Oxford tutors, nearly half of the clergy of the Church 
of England and many of the future masters of grammar schools 
receive instruction. A University degree is an approved mode of 
preparing for clerical ordination, as well as for secular professions. 


we he 
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Parliament, in 1570, gave a sanction to the effort of maintaining 
_ Latin as a spoken language, by enacting (Gin 13 Eliz. cap. 12) that 
a candidate for ordination should be able to give an account of his 
faith in Latin. 

More than a hundred years afterwards, very different sentiments 
were entertained, when John Locke, in his thoughts on education, 
recommended to a friend that he should obtain, if he could, for his: 
son at school, that the boy be not employed in making Latin themes 
and declamations, and, least of all, verses of any kind. . 

Tf the invention of boys must be quickened by exercises in com- 
position, Locke advised that the boys “should make themes in 
“ English, where they have facility and a command of words, and will 
. — see what ae of thoughts they have when put into their 

‘own language.’’* 

“If any one wil think poetry a desirable quality in his wate 
observed Locke, “and that the study of it would raise his fancy 
“and parts, he must needs yet confess, that to that end, reading the 
excellent Greek and Roman poets is of more use Lee making bad 
verses of his own, in a language that is not his own.’ 

“ Another thing,’’ Locke remarked, “ very ordinary in the vulgar 
method of grammar schools, there is, of which I see no use at all, 
unless it be to baulk young lads in the way of learning languages, 
which, in my opinion, should be made as easy and pleasant as may 
be; and that which was painful in it, as much as possible, quite 
removed. That which I mean, and here complain of is, their (the 
boys) being forced to learn by heart great parcels of the authors 
which are taught them ; wherein [ can discover no advantage at all, 
especially to the Puente they are upon.’t 

Dean Peacock, who was for many years a distinguished and 
popular tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, recommends all com- 
positions in Greek and Latin verse to be excluded from the 
Cambridge University examinations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with classical honours. 

The mind of the Cambridge classical student is described by the 
kind-hearted Dean of Ely, as “distracted with the necessity, which 
“the existing regulations of the University imposed upon him, of 
“ imitating nearly every species of Greek and Latin poetry which was 
“ known to antiquity; he must write Sapphics after the manner of 
“Sappho; Jambics, and sometimes Trochaics and Anapestics, in 
“imitation of the Tragedians and Aristophanes; Hexameters, after 
“ the model of Homer; whilst in Latin, he must be able to imitate 
“ the lyrical metres of Horace, (including his Alcaics, which no other 
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* “Some Thoughts concerning Education,” by John Locke, in “ Locke's 
* Works,” vol. ix; p. 166: 
ft “ Locke’s Works,” vol. ix, page 168. 
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‘¢ Latin poet attempted to compose), and the Hexameters and Elegiacs 
“ of Virgil, Ovid, and Tibullus.”’* 

If the power of classical composition has once been imperfectly 
acquired by a boy educated at one of the English public schools, 
Dean Peacock is of opinion that the suspension of the practice of 
that art during the one or two years which are interposed between 
school and the university, will be found generally sufficient to oblite- 
rate all traces of its existence; for it may be safely asserted, that 
there is not one in ten of the entire number of those who enter the 
University who is capable of writing Latin verse, and still fewer 
Latin prose, with tolerable correctness or elegance. 

In France, the practice of verse compositions, either in Greek or 
Latin, has been limited to hexameters and pentameters, and there is 
no evidence of any lessening on that account of the elegance of style 
and accuracy of speech, which characterize a well-educated gentleman. 

“What worse education can there be,”’ observed the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, M.P., “than that of trying to make a lad a poetaster Pf 
“ Any man of fair education can string verses together, but among 
“ten millions of men who can do this, there will not be found 
‘one whom nature hath endowed with the gifts of a true poet. 
s ee bat can be more absurd, then, than to attempt to make young 

‘men write verse, who, from the extreme rarity of the gift, cannot 
ee i succeed.” 

Professor Price t remarks of Oxford, in 1863 :— 

“ During the last four years, I have become acquainted, through 
“ the Oxford local examinations, with the standard of knowledge of 
“arithmetic and mathematics possessed by boys belonging to the 
“middle class schools, and I find it, for extent and accuracy, far 
“ superior to that which is exhibited by the candidates for matricula- 
“ tion from public schools who come under my notice. These latter 
“can, in many cases, scarcely apply the rules of arithmetic; and 
‘generally egregiously fail in questions which require a little 
“independent thought and common sense.” 

The Rev. H. Girdlestone, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
observes, that at the “Previous examination, in October, 1862, in 
“that University, out of 260 candidates, there were 86 decided 
“‘ failures in arithmetic and algebra. 

In June, 1862, in the Cambridge examination for the ordinary 
B.A. degree, out of 161 candidates, there were 91 candidates in 


* « Peacock on Cambridge Statistics,” p. 159. 

+ Speech of the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P., at the distribution of prizes 
connected with the Oxford University Local Examinations, at Nottingham, 28th 
October, 1864. 

f£ “Appendix to the Report of the Public School Commission,” p. 24, 1864. 
Professor Price, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, is 
Sedlcian Professor of Natural Philosophy at Oxford. 
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whose papers of English translations from a Greek author set on 
_ that occasion, the examiner found mistakes in spelling. 

Valuable statistical tables are given by the Public School 
Commission, respecting the employment of time in regular lessons, 
within school hours, in nine of the largest English schools. 

A general idea of the importance attached to Latin and Greek 
in Eton* and Winchester Schools, may be obtained from the Tables 
I and III at the end of this paper, which have been taken from the 
Appendix to the “ Report of the Public Schools Commission.’’+ 

At Rugby, all the boys must learn either modern languages or 
natural philosophy. In 1861, about 425 boys were learning modern 
languages, and 40 natural philosophy, the latter chiefly in the upper 
school: 4 boys were learning both modern languages and natural 
philosophy. 

Rugby school is divided into nineteen sets, none of which include 
more than thirty boys a-piece for modern languages. 

Each set has two hours of schooltime a-week for modern language 
lessons, which are thus apportioned, one quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes are given to looking over exercises in French or 
German, which have been written out of school, and about half an 
hour is then devoted to hearing construing in either French or 
German. No places are taken in the upper school, but marks are 
given. In the middle and lower schools, places are taken. 

* At Eton, in the course of a year, the following portions of Latin and Greek 


books are committed to memory by the boys in three of the senior classes of the 
school :— 


THE REMOVE. Lines. 
Verses Committed to Memory— 
NEUE OUT concave aatacteesoseavertsennences 13200 
Stanzas Committed to Memory— OMI Gane ee tees 750 
Move OX ag? 2 6) a ae eR OO 1,280 
PEPER CO 8? iu spicscederseecivitiowtepite cet Bip 


FirtH Form. 
Virgil V and VI books of the Auneid. 
Horace, nearly the whole of the Satires and Epistles, and Book II, 
and Part II of the Odes. 
Theocritus, 20 pages in the Poetz Greeci. 
Homer, first four books of the Iliad. 


Upper Firtn Form. 


70 lines of Horace, weekly. 

Hon 5 Ovid’s Fasti, weekly. 

BO) 3; Virgil or Lucretius, weekly. 
TOO. =y; of Homer, weekly. 

BGy 055 Theocritus, ae 

BON <5% Demosthenes, r 

604 5° of Greek plays, weekly. 


+ “Appendix to the Report of the Public Schools Commission,” Table D, 
pp. 456 and 459. These statistics represent the employment of schooltime in 1861. 
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The number of marks assigned by the Rugby Modern Language 
Masters is subject to the revision of the master of the form to 
which the boys respectively belong, and in one or two instances the 
number of marks thus bestowed has been reduced by the form 
master, as excessive. Thus 120 marks, given for French or German, 
by the modern language master, may have been reduced to 100 marks 
by the form master. 

It is pleasing to notice, that in the regulations of the University 
of Edinburgh relating to degrees in science, an alternative is allowed 
in the preliminary examination for such degrees, between the Greek 
language and two modern languages (one of which must be 
French),* this examination being intended to afford proofs of the 
candidates having received a liberal education. 

Among the standards of qualification for employment as attachés, 
under the Foreign Office, a knowledge of Greek is not insisted 
upon.t Success in the first public examination in classics at one of 
the Universities in Great Britain or Ireland, is mentioned as a 
sufficient proof of classical attainment ; but where such an academical 
examination has not been passed, the candidate is merely examined, 
so far as classics are concerned, in the Latin grammar and in 
translation from Latin. 

Hleven compulsory subjects are directed by the Foreign Office to be 
included in the examination for attachés, which are thus arranged :— 

1. Orthography and handwriting. 

The Civil Service Commissioners notice, in their report, that 
legibility is the main characteristic which they demand for hand- 
writing. They require,t “as candidates are invariably informed, the 
“ clear formation of the letters of the alphabet.” 

2. General intelligence, as evinced by the manner in which the 
candidate acquits himself, and specifically by the quickness he may 
show in seeing the points in papers read to him, or read over by him 
once or twice. 

3. Precis (a summary or abstract). : 

4. Latin (grammar and translation). 
5. French. 
6. German. 
7. Geography. 
~ * « All candidates for a degree in physical and natural science, must give proofs 
“of having received a liberal education, by being either bachelors or masters of 
« arts, bachelors or doctors of medicine or surgery, holders of two departmental 
“ certificates in the faculty of arts in Edinburgh, matriculated students of the 
“ University of London, or, failing any of these qualifications, the candidate must 
“‘ pass a preliminary examination in English, Latin, logic, arithmetic, the elements 
“ of mathematics and mechanics, and either Greek or two modern languages (of 
‘“which French must be one), as an alternative for Greek.” — “ Edinburgh 
“ University Calendar for 1864-65,” p. 114. 
+ “ Ninth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, 1864,” p. 19. 
£ “ Civil Service Commission Report, 1864,” p. vii. 
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_ §. A fair knowledge of the political history of Europe and of 
_ North and South America, from the year 1660 to 1860 inclusive, 
and of the most important international transactions during that 
period. 

9. Arithmetic (the first four rules and decimals. — Colenso). 

10. Euclid, Book I. 

11. A general knowledge of maritime and international law (to 
be acquired from “ Wheaton’s Elements of International Law,” and 
the first volume of Kent’s Commentary ). 

Spanish and Italian are added to the list, as optional subjects. 

For the Indian Civil Service, modern subjects are allowed a 
prominent position, and the relative value of different branches of 
knowledge receives a definite expression in the following table of marks 
to be given for success in the various subjects of examination :— 


“Marks. 

English literature and history  .........eccesscoerceeseees 1,000. 
Rah. COMED OSMION cots, ssa soesnsesassteqasavs sa teaceees weuitees 500 
Greek language, literature and history ..........ceee 750 
Latin a sp Lacs aie eee 750 
French - cs eee mba bee 
German . ei) qhupiketsakioue 375 
Ttalian - i od SILESIA Oa) LE 375 
Mathematics, pure and mixediis..2.20.0).2,.80sl.cane-s 1,250 
Naural sC1enees..cs.s.csceisesereresneeves snssenes sense elentoaeeesavnes 500 
Moral sciences (logic and. moral.philosophy) ........ 500 
Sanskrit language and literature .... ....sccessseeseeeeee 375 
Arabic ‘ PALE Ase AMD, al at 375 


A “competent knowledge ”’ of each of these subjects is decided 
by a candidate obtaining one-sixth of the marks in English, Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit or Arabic; one-half in French, German or Italian ; 
one-tenth in pure and mixed mathematics; and one-fourth in the 
natural and moral sciences. 

The first place in the list of candidates selected in 1863 for 
India, was obtained by Mr. George Smeaton, aged 21, who had been 
educated in the Universities of Edinburgh and Berlin. His exami- 
nation was rewarded with 3,200 marks, distributed as follows :-— 


Marks. 

Hoghsh literature and Wistory ........0.csccseescsnteossesrks 542 
Beate HCOMUPOBICLONM C54. /n esi arinsdbas eave eee FRE RIES 150 
Greek language, literature and history .............. 437 
Latin a 5S Ae ee Pee Sera ee we 437 
French ie Ps RP ct i Re ae 242 
German a » RUT Aa sper Tee aN b 
Italian ape a i ie teen ek eg) 
INNO TSC LCN COS eters cecr ty Bat rocmes cece Voastncs coasseetosshessncertons 331 
POAIMS LEW weer nserenneet A tostoes Jur toeleead hecna tide gatuen suttnas 256 
GRAND OGE. jars SPER ea A rates truer Mee ecb aoe a oat. RM 292 
BTW a eatin ARO Soe. 3,200 
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For the Woolwich Royal Military Academy, mathematics are 
essential, and a knowledge of either French or German has a higher 
relative value, when compared with Greek or Latin, than in the 
Indian Civil Service, the modern language papers in the Woolwich 
list, each reckoning for two-thirds of the number of marks assigned 
to each of those on classics. 

The following scale of marks is appoimted for the Woolwich 
Academy examinations :— 


Marks. 
RUE OB IG Tale. 2 hehok osm gts hauak aes as Bonk odawieet lan es einganeiner wets 1,000 
CUTs) 3.8 71210 Ea Ee RS RO EY PN Pe RARE Se Pee RS 1,000 
Mathematics, pure— 
UAT | det =) 50 ee ROM ie RR NER RI 2 ee = nO 2,000 
SCONIL 1a Vanes areaies ee tec enn eee 500 
Mixed mgthemetics 16. ni OS, ent. ci Re 1,000 
English language and composition ......ecsceeeeees 1,000 
History of the British empire \s.ciiisciesecsitececsescovees 1,000 
REOCerm. GOO RIAN -scs.cidvectassevsavetsrstcanvadeuumeemvepeton 1,000 
DRG... sic saaiee eal ae Abe ego 1,500 
SLC) aa San Oe etn EO ehes SiN Aaa, EFT ean 1,500 
EET Io Line iadthn ay BysGSee, acancdastscoxe datas ana ae ates ea eg 1,000 
Experimental sciences (chemistry, heat, electri- os 1.000 
city, inchuding WIA ONEUISM) sonnios.-bveaaee aoe ‘ 
Natural sciences (geology and Sos mane 1,000 
GROOM HAC SORA LINE, 5. .cdes cess iecsaanedenhnstennen oso 500 
Préehiindl diva vod ee: (cad «seated vee. Raecedes ER SR 500 


No candidate is allowed to pass in more than five subjects, of 
which one must be mathematics, and no one who does not obtain at 
least 700 marks in the first section of pure mathematics, will be eligible 
for an appointment. 

A knowledge of modern languages and of geometric drawing is 
recommended by the Council on Military Education, as contributing 
greatly to a candidate’s future success at the Royal Military Academy. 

In July, 1864, there were twenty-five successful candidates, of 
whom eight had been educated wholly or partially at public schools. 
Table IV, at the end of this paper shows the number of marks 
which were obtained by these eight public schoolmen :— 

M. Esquiros, examiner in French for Woolwich Academy, 
remarks on the examination of July, 1864, that a want of practical 
French instruction was discernible in the essay to be written in 
French, the subject of which was “ Chelsea Hospital,” and also in the 
translation of English into French. 

“ Most of the candidates,’ he observes, “ are far from being 
“ altogether deficient in words and expressions, yet ‘they want a 
“ oreater facility in the construction of a sentence.” 

“ Modern languages,’’ observes M. Esquiros, “ are to be learned 
“mainly by practice and colloquial intercourse between the pupil 
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“and the tutor. The necessity of appealing to the ear cannot be 
_ “ better illustrated than by the general condition of candidates, and, 
‘‘ above all, their difficulty in catching the French sounds. 

“ Writing from dictation has been several times pointed out, as a 
“ capital exercise ; yet it would be more useful still, if the master, 
“not contented with uttering French words to be written down, had 
“forced his pupils to re-echo back on the spot, with a clear voice, 
“ what they have just heard from him. Such a method,’ continues 
M. Esquiros, “ I have seen flourishing in Holland, and, as applied to 
“ modern languages, it has always been found more efficient.’’* 

To prepare candidates for a searching and practical examination 
in modern languages and practical science, it is requisite that in 
the generality of schools a larger portion of regular school hours 
should be devoted to modern subjects. 

A modern school has been formed in Marlborough College, 
specially to afford a systematic education in the different subjects 
likely to be required in a public competitive examination, either for 
civil or military service. Its distribution of employment in regular 
school lessons is exemplified in Table VI, at the end of this paper, 
taken from the Aopyeiiae to the Report of the Public School 
Commission. 

Wellington College has been arranged ona plan, of the classes of 
boys in the older portion of the school being generally subdivided into 
a classical and a mathematical division ; Greek studies being Seo yes 
in the modern or mathematical denamene 

Table V, at the end of this paper, illustrates the employment of 
schooltime in lessons at Wellington College. 

Modern languages, according to the head master of Wellington 
alee: are decidedly popular subjects among the boys;f and while 

eBay enter the college firmly grounded in one or the other (French 

‘or German), many also, who have begun both languages in college 
“are as forward as any boys, except those who have not only lived 
“abroad, but while abroad have been carefully taught.” 

A portion of Guizot’s “ Histoire de la Civilisation en France,’ 
about ten pages at a time, forms at once a French and an historical 
lesson at Marlborough College, and the Rev. G. G. Bradley, head 
master, reported in 1862, to the Public Schools Commission, that 
he believed this to be, in many ways, the most useful lesson which 
he had, and that he learnt from it the capacities and intellectual 
promise of his pupils, more than from almost any other subject 
which he taught. 

* “ Report on the Examination for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
* at Woolwich, July, 1864,’ p. 20. 

f “ Report of the Public Schools Commission,” vol. ii, “ Appendix, 1864,” p. 533. 


t “Appendix to the Report of the Public Schools Commission,” p. 515, 
Table C., Marlborough College, Historical and French lessons. 
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The Rev. J. F. Bright writes to the Public Schocl Commissioners 
respecting the modern school in Marlborough College, “that if there 
“were the same appliances for modern as for classical teaching, the 
‘* same well annotated books, the same carefully arranged grammars, 
“the same accepted curriculum of classical authors, an education 
“might be given in modern as accurate as in ancient subjects ; 
“while in comprehensiveness, in so far as it would be concerned 
“‘ with the wider field of modern thought, it might even have the 
“ advantage.’’* , 

An abstract is given, in Table II, at the end of this paper, of 
the series of French and German books in use at Rugby School, 
in 1861,—which is taken principally from the general arrangement 
of that school for teaching modern languages, published in Table B 
in the Appendix to the “ Report of the Public Schools Commission,”’ 
p. 372. The comparison of this list with the details of similar sets 
of French and German works in other schools would be useful. 

University College School, in Upper Gower Street, London, is 
arranged so as to give considerable scbooltime to modern subjects. 

Its junior department, for boys from 7 to 9 years of age, has 
about twenty-six pupils. They have 22} hours of school work in a 


week, distributed as follows :— 


Hours of 
Lessons. 


MAGGI TEV SEOs SR cee cE oe ode a 6 
Reading, spelling, dictation, simple composition, 

2) 4 
HEPOULTLOM OF POLITY Sines snsus anend: qsauusenenn sm taanneens 


SE aegis, staan cc tect asks oar weeps SEEM 2: 
CROWO RED Ye rc eee tea aban Aas neers hear uae nono: team 3 
PRIGLOTY Sats at pets: cob ical ane tidok ante kt, MRR Nee eae 1% 
OD CCH AA AG ccd tenes hs bac etiepeogee ene ah es 
W witioetcucd seme S Aisi eee eS 4 
MEBOUES cetera tasas toaseeNt aiaass ameerter roe 


The senior department of the school is divided into six classes, 
containing in all rather more than three hundred boys. Lessons are 
not prepared in the school, except occasionally in the lower classes 
Ca AT). 

Table VIII, at the end of this paper, shows the employment of 
time for lessons in the week in the senior department of the school. 

Neither Greek nor Latin verses form any part of the system of 
lessons at University College School. Greek is not begun before 
a. boy has reached the third class, and may be given up at the wish 
of the parent or guardian of a pupil. Latin is steadily pursued, and 
exercises are given in Latin prose composition. 


* “Report of the Public Schools Commission,” vol. ii, “ Appendix, 1864,” 
p. 513. 
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French obtains about two-fifths of the week’s school time for 
some years, and afterwards about one-tenth. Natural science in 
the higher classes engages a fair share of attention. 

The head master of University College School has been requested 
by the council of the college, to call together the assistant masters, 
at least once in every term, to consult with them as to the 
management and arrangement of the classes; in order that their 
separate experiences may be combined, improyements suggested, and 
other matters of detail discussed and settled. 

It is deemed essential that parents should communicate any 
suggestions that they may wish to make, to the head master, as soon 
as possible after the commencement of the holidays. 

These suggestions should especially include a statement of the 
parent’s views with regard to such subjects as Greek, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and German, when the time for 
commencing these studies may be thought to be drawing near. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of education. 

In the University of Toronto, in Canada, Greek is not required 
for the matriculation of medical students; the compulsory subjects 
of examination for entrance, are: — Latin construing, elementary | 
mathematics, English history and geography, chemistry, natural 
history, and the elements of botanical science.* | 

Candidates for a scholarship are expected, in addition to these 
subjects, to be examined in Greek, algebra, and French, and in 
translating into Latin prose. 

The time seems to have arrived, when a knowledge of Greek 
should no longer be compulsory for entrance into any English 
University. 

Ten years ago, religious tests were removed from matriculation, 
and partially from the degree of Bachelor of Arts of Oxford. An 
improvement in the studies of seats of learning is now as important 
as the opening of academical education to different religious denom1- 
nations was considered at that time. 

“ A deep conviction has taken possession of the public mind of 
“ England,” observes Sir Charles Lyell,f “that far too much time is 
“ now sacrificed in our principal schools and universities to the study 
“ or Greek and Latin, and, above all, to the effort (so often a vain one) 
“to acquire a facility in writing elegant prose and verse in these 
“ languages.” 

The precedent of direct legislative interference with local statutes 


* « Annual Announcement of the Toronto Sehool of Medicine, in Affiliation 
** with the University of Toronto,” Toronto, 1864, p. 11. 

+ “ Evidence of Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., F.R.S8., in the Oxford Univer- 
* sity Royal Commission Report, 1852,” p. 121. 
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about scholarships was set in 1856, when religious tests were 
removed from Cambridge College exhibitions and_ scholarships, 
by the following clause of the Cambridge University Act :— 

“It shall not be necessary for any person, on obtaining any 
“exhibition, scholarship, or other college emolument available for 
“the assistance of an undergraduate student in his academical 
“education, to make or subscribe any declaration of his religious 
“opinion or belief, or to take any oath, any law or statutes to the 
“contrary notwithstanding.” 

In the sixteenth century, a change of studies was carried into 
effect at Oxford, on the suppression of monasteries, by a Royal 
Commission under Thomas Cromwell, chief Secretary of State to 
Henry VIII. The works of Duns Scotus, “the subtle doctor,” 
were removed from the college libraries, and Dr. Layton reported, 
in 1535, to Cromwell, that he had found “all the great quadrant 
“ court of New College full of the leaves of Duns, the wind blowing 
“them into every corner.”’ 

At the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, modern 
languages were comparatively rude, and the native literature of 
France, Germany and England of small importance. The last four 
centuries have witnessed the growth of modern nations into a state 
of high civilisation; and at the present day, proficiency in modern 
literature is worthy of being fostered by rewards and honours. | 

Some change in the constitution of public schools may be expected 
by act of parliament, and it is desirable that legislative authority 
should be obtained to abrogate the antiquated and exclusive system 
of writing Greek and Latin verse both at school and college, and to 
revise the subjects of examination for exhibitions, prizes and 
scholarships. 

A clause ought also to be prepared in a parliamentary bill to 
terminate the repetition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, as part of the regular lessons of the haif-year, in Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London. Such an antiquated custom is exemplified 
in Table VII, at the end of this paper. 

Scholarships abound in the existing colleges both of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the revision of the subjects of examination for those 
collegiate rewards, so as to afford encouragement in a larger measure 
to modern subjects, would influence all the public schools of the 
country in favour of modern languages and physical science. 

Parents, under an improved system of examinations for college 
scholarships, would approve of a reduction in the staff of Greek and 
Latin masters at public schools, and of the appointment of suitable 
teachers of modern subjects in those institutions. 
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AP PE N-DIX. 


Taste I.—Employment of Time at Lessons and Work, for a regular Week, 
1861-62, at Hton College. (No Lessons are prepared in School.) 





















Lower School. Upper School. 
First Third Form. 
ee ee ; Upper : 
and ' Fourth | The Fifth Pifth Sixth 
Second ane aa Form. | Remove.| Form. ae Form. 


Forms. j Division. | Division. 
Subjects of Lessons. 


Number of Boys. 


160 





is | 36 | 64 





160 | 300 32 | 32 


Hours of Lessons. 


Scripture and 
divinity ........ 
Greek Testament .. 

Latin, including 
repetition sdf 
composition .. 

Greek, including 
repetition sf 
composition . 

English history 
or geography, 

Writing and 
dictation ........ 

Arithmetic and 
mathematics .. 

Geography ............. 


Total of hours.... 


Tasie I].—French and German Books in Use at Rugby School in 1861. 


Ahn’s French Grammar and Exercises; Gasc’s First French Book; Gasce’s 
Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; Hamel’s French Exercises; Lamé Fleury, 
Mythologie; Miss Sewell’s Extraits Choisis ; Miss Sewell’s Contes Faciles. 


Heimann’s Fifty Lessons (German Exercises); German Aceidence (prepared for 
Rugby School); Wittich’s German Exercises; Niebuhr’s Griechische Helden- 
Erzahlungen. 


Voltaire’s Charles XII; About, Le Roi des Montagnes; Karcher, Biographies 
Militaires; Valentin, Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne; Ségur, Napoléon et la 
Grande Armée; Mignet, Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, vol. i. 


Lessing, Fabeln ; Lettan, Bliicher’s Leben ; Buckheim’s Extracts from Goethe’s 
Italienische Reise. 


Corneille, Horace ; Life of Schamyl, in English (for translation into French) ; 
La Fontaine, Fables. 


F 2 
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i LABLE I].—French and German Books in Use at Rugby—Contd. 


Mignet, Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, vol. ii. 
Herder, Der Cid; Ahn’s Third German Course ; Hauff’s Mirchen. 


Mémoires de Cléry (vol. ix of Barriére’s Bibliothéque des Mémoires, relatifs 4 
) Histoire de France, 18me siécle). 


Life of Arago, to be translated into French. Roche (Kcrivains Frangais), 
vol. ii. Life of Turenne, for re-translation into French, Michelet, Louis XI et 
Charles le Téméraire. 


Schiller’s Gedichte. Goethe, GOtz von Berlichingen. 


Vicar of Wakefield, for re-translation into English; Madame de Staél, De 
‘ Allemagne ; Mariette. 


Half hours of French translations: Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm ; Heimann, 
German Exercises, part 2; Voltaire, Alzire. 


*.* Since the publication of the Public Schools Commission Report in 1864, a 
Master of Natural Philosophy has been appointed at Rugby, and it is expected that 
all the boys will receive instruction in physical science, as well as in either French 
or German. The appointment of a similar teacher is intended for Harrow School, 


Taste III]. — Xmployment of Time in Lessons and Work, for a regular 
Week, at Winchester College. 





Fourth Fourth | Fifth | Middle| Fifth | Sixth Sixth 
Form, Form, Form, Fifth Form, | Form, Form, 
Junior Senior | Junior Senior Lower Upper 


Division. | Division.| Part. Form. | Division. | Division. | Division. 


Subjects of Lessons. Number of Boys. 


> l*l"|s|™| |= 


Number of Hours. 





nN 
fop) 
PS) 
bo 
WwW 
BIH 
13) 
AIH 
Ww 
ad 


catechism, and 
Greek Testament 
Latin, and Latin 1g 
repetition. .,....... 
Greek and Latin, 
and Greek repe- 8 
MMOLOT soph esas te 
English repetition .... 
Arithmetic and 
mathematics .... 
PP OOnl "ieee ers 
English history ........ 
Grammar paper of 
QUESTIONS ....4.i505.0 
GeORTADIYss.0.se0n0-nse0 = _ — | — s ae = 


Bible cya 


= 


aN WwW 
ewe © (6) 
NS 
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Taste VI.—Employment of Time in Lessons and Work, in the Modern 
School at Mariborough College. 





Fourth Form, | Fourth Form.) Fifth Form, | Fifth Form, 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
Division. Division. Remove. Remove. 


Subjects of Lessons. 


Number of Boys. 














28 21 27 27 - 

Hours. Hows. | Hours. Hours. 
Divinity (Books of Kings, 3 9 2 

Acts, catechism, &c.) ........ \ 34 2 z 

Modern Wistory : ~s16c.vcsctcas-sseoess 2 2 2 2 
aU eee R IAG heat, ca, oe peaches ie vase tages’ 6 A 3 — 
| ENTE] 0 ae Ea yes ee i Se 6 5+ 6 6 
WHOM amit. Saasoiecnecesaarnits Cap eoetneoese: I 3 6 6 
GeO PEAY” oioci sch secvsessccBrcanstvives: I 1 I 1 
English composition ............003. ie 2 2 2 
WE AU MN ORAASIOS 53 edocs: cerecssecnvsanstenes 8s 83 8 19 
Unseen translation ......s0see- — — I i 
IEW US oc <acoqocdissaseecce-tay sitsiaesseevs — ~~ = 2 
PUINGOSERIAE  coa.cdbie sansa etersacczese.: -— — — 1 
Ceeee oe er at a8 31 eo 





Taste VII.—Repetition Lessons of the Sixth Form in Merchant Taylors’ 
School, from June, 1860, to June, 1861.* 


SixtH Form, Twenty-S1x Boys. 





June to December, 1860. 





REPETITIONS. 
Sophocles, CMI HIS. 0. scsecesessacoaseasossansonsednse ALES 250 lines 
CACOPO; (AS AIM ONCE ceca, 6. oos iy ssecdevcciensotoderecsase tie 200.5; 
POPS, OUeR TI ooiicssccctcrcnctoscceroosncues BENS ETEE I—15 


Church of England Articles.,......ccccssrsessseeee I-15 





January to June, 1861. 


Church of England Articles 0000 000990000000009900000008 16——39 
Sophocles, Antigone ..........000 piacicesedscsbevasosss 250 lines 
Cicero, (hee AME... .0.cevsescsatceseesesaoncds casedeaveles 200 49 


Horace, Odes ITI, 16 to end, and Carmen Seculare. 


* From the Appendix to the Public Schools Commission Report, Table C, 
Merchant Taylor’s School, p. 422. 
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Taste 1V.—Table of Public Schoolmen 


Subjects of Examination, July, 





Number 





Mathematics. 
ie Age. ‘History 
ues o French. German. First eee n English. | of British Modern 
— Section. Mixed Empire, | e°stapby- 
Mathematics. 
2 17 396 on Laio7 1,031 — 580 620 
i 18 673 — 1,674 493 — as 405 
9 18 930 684 1,286 379 — — 600 
11 17 669 — 1001 44 4.50 680 — 
15 18 694 442 | 1,276 117 — 230 — 
17 17 678 — 918 67 660 — 475 
24 18 797 434 1,097 60 ~ 195 — 
25 18 502 — 1,153 613 495 635 655 
Taste V.— Wellington 
| Lower Middle Form. Upper 
eae —_—_—_———] Middle Form, 
and Third Fourth Geconil 
Second Form. Form. Second First ivision 
Forms. Division. Division. ae 
Subjects of Study. 
Number of Boys. 
I, | 22 | 32 | 27 | 33 | 33 
Hours of Lessons. 
DD PVGITUY sedi ncsnacedvsanass z 2 2 2 2 
BFR I esses ktsiviatocctsaacks 13 10 lig 85 9 
CBOE aeecas.viskavarseen <anats — 5 22 4a 44 
Arithmetic and i 4 
mathematics .... + i + 
DOWIE Feiss nthasndton ses I 2 2 2 2 
SULA UN Pie al sat avetincheee sg I ih — i. I 
English history ........ 2 = I — 2 
SW SiCIn 2 15.00. temeer eee: —_ 2 I 1 — 
reneh: varaavteee _ — 2 2 a 
CHOVTIAN + 2c .anmbeoctiet — — — _ 2 
Geography and 
HLLSGOLY «0 sseeveeniety : : : ¢ ‘ 
one lish: 4... ee. — —_—- — —_ 2 
OMSEAUISELY aacssvssvsacesse a - — — 


Total of hours .... 25 27 24 27 30 
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Elected into Woclwich Military Academy, July, 1864. 


1864, and Number of Marks. 


Latin. 


Greek. 















Drawing. 





ExDee Natural | yap Potal Bits of Education. 
rimental Set Geo- Free | of Marks. 
Sciences. metrical. | Hand. | 

645 .— fQualified| — 5,069 Cheltenham College 


889 


975 
605 
822 


410 


College, 1862. 














Pritchett’s, Old Charl- 


ton, and privately 


Harrow; Rev. W. H. 
1 4,784 


Marlborough College ; 
— 876 4,755 ; Rey. G. Frost, Ken- 
sington Square 
a x | 4.688 Harrow; and Mr. Flem- 
ie ing’s, Tonbridge Castle 
6 Edinburgh Academy, and 
a Vi jp 439 Tonbridge Castle 
; Eton, and the Rev. N. 
rae De | 4373 Smith, Greenwich 
Harrow, and Dr. Bridg- 
—_ Re ety 084 man, Woolwich Common 


(Elgin Academy, Hdin- 

burgh Academy, Ken- 

H 4,043 sington School, and 

Rev. G. Frost, Kensing- 
|__ton Square 


en 


























Upper Middle Form. Fifth Form. Sixth 
. Form and 
; 5 oe Remove 
Second First Division. Mathema- ae ae 
Division, | Clneecet. otieal Mgnt 
Mathematical! Classical. | Mathematical. Division. | pivision, | Division. 
Subjects of Study. 
Number of Boys. 
22 | 22 10 | 9 | 27 
OSS a aS Na OR en aN ES terete ed FR of Lessons. 
2 13 2 1? 2 eee tr 5 ae ee ee ee ne oe 
ie 8 7 iz 5 4 Latin 
ar. 5 aa } Le, { — I ae Greek 
Arithmetie and 
: 4 ’ . a0 - mathematics 
z 2 24 14 3 rt Drawing 
_ 2 13 -—— — oa Singing 
= iE 3 2 3 1 English history 
= = == = fa — Writing 
5 1 3 3 3 2 French 
— 2 2 2 2 2 German 
ee Geography and 
a cao a ey history 
4 — — — — — English 
I 1 — ile — Chemistry 
2 ee 2 27 304 28 29 273 Total of hours 
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Taste VIII.—Zimployment of Time for Lessons, in a regular Week, at University 
College School, London, . 





Number of Classes. 








i. | 11. | TIL. : TY. | %. | Vie 
Subjects. Number of Boys. 
40 | 70 | 70 | 70 | 28... | 26 


Hours of Lessons. 








1 

GOR Coe tases annie —|— — 44 —- 44. — 4d. — — 
PU Sos tenceneeeses ot 2 9 9 9 2 9 9 9 9 
BOC. pcsccthonccases 6 6 6 3 a 3 3 3 3 3 
Germal sc...ce< —}—|] — 2+ 24 24 ae 24 25 2+ 
DOIG z.acces sania. 45 | 49 4S — 1s ——- 13f — — 14 
GA ASCOBY irk. oateenaesen to) ae vhs le 1s — Is —_ — — 
Geography ........ 1%} 14 14 — 14 — 4 — — 14 
Mathematics........ —|—|] — 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Applied ma- | : 

thematics or ae | ae fae — 3 — 3 3 — 

mechanics §.. 
ATITHMEHE © ..<<..% 3 3 3 3 3 — iz — 13 1: 
Natural science, 

chemistry, * 2 

and aan ae | eae He eis ba — 13 3 iy 3 3 

philosophy ... 

' Social science ....| — | — —- — —- oe iz — 13 14 

IY TACHI Boss sacguscneee. 13 4 14 — 14 — — — a — 





—S. |_ = | — FE | | YS |... 


Total of hours ....|27 | 27 27 294 294 I. 295 >| 307 294 29% | (294 


_— | | YT | | | 


Note.—Extra drawing, four hours for all the classes, with two hours additional for 
boys learning perspective. May be omitted, or attended for only two hours once 
a-week. 

* Including exercises, &c., composition, grammar, and Roman history. 

+ May be omitted at the wish of a boy’s parent or guardian. 

{ If not learning social science, or may be learnt vice history or geography. 

§ Instead of mechanics, a boy may learn two other subjects, history and geography, 
or geography and geology and English = 3 hours. 

|| For such boys as have made special progress in theoretical chemistry, from 25 te 
30 boys in the class. 
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InconsIsteNcIES of the EnatisH Crnsus of 1861, with the 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S Reports: and DEFIcrmNcres in the 
Locat Ruetstry of Brerus. By Wiii1am Lucas Sareanr, 
Author of “ Social Innovators,’ the “ Science of Social 
“ Opulence,’ &e. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, January, 1865. | 


J. 


THE principal conclusions at which I arrive in my present paper 
are :— 

1. That the Census of 1861 is not to be implicitly trusted, but 
requires further investigation. 

2. That the male infants below 1 year old, are underrated by 
36,546 or 12 per cent.; and the female infants by 30,831 or 103 per 
cent. : that in the second year of life, the deficiencies are 114 and 11 
per cent.; in the third year, 2 and 1 per cent.; and in the first five 
years taken together, 6? and 6 per cent. 

3. That this difference of error between male and female infants, 
is probably owing to the better registration of male births, and not 
to a worse enumeration of males in the census. 

4, That the males and females together, of all ages under 20, are 
apparently underrated by 510,440; but that some considerable 
deductions have to be made from this number. 

5. That the males and females together of all ages are probably 
underrated by more than half a million. 

6. That the deficiency in the census is far greater in some 
districts than in others. 

7. That the registration of births is very imperfect in some 
places: Liverpool and Hull appearing to be the worst ; with London, 
Cheltenham, Plymouth, and Portsmouth, following in order of 
demerit. 

8. That we have but few materials for comparing the Census 
of Scotland with calculations made from the registers of births; 
but that as far as we can judge the Scottish Census is as inaccurate 
as the English one. 


IT, 


The course of my argument will be found carefully epitomized in 
the “ Recapitulation,” at pp. 101 to 107. 
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ITI. 


As to the correction of these errors, I suggest that the census 
should be taken in future just as it has been taken hitherto, in order 
that the estimated rate of increase may not be disturbed. 

Further, I suggest, that it is not too late now to test the last 
census, by taking a present and elaborate enumeration of the most 
doubtful towns, beginning with Leicester, and going on to Coventry, 
Macclesfield, and Nottingham; all of them places of manageable 
size. 


TVs 


The calculated death-rate of certain districts is disturbed by this 
paper. If, e.g., the population of Liverpool parish is one-fifteenth 
greater than it appears, the death-rate would be, not >33, as it now 
stands, but only ;33,; a lower rate than the calculated one of Man- 
chester. Again, if the Liverpool births are one-seventh above those 
registered, the male infant death-rate falls from 240 to 206. 

Hull, for the same reasons, would prove to be one of the 
healthiest towns in the kingdom. 

Nottingham also, and other towns, are rescued from the strange 
position of having deteriorated in mortality, while improving in 
cleanliness. 





ve 


Some light is also thrown upon other perplexing topies :—the 
varying disproportion of the sexes at birth: the difference in that 
respect between one place and another: the alleged fact that that 
disproportion is not the same among legitimate and illegitimate 
children, noramong town and rural populations. In discussing these 
problems, it has always been assumed that male and female infants 
have equally been well or ill registered. 


Introduction. 


In February of last year, in a paper* read before this Society, 
on the Reports of the Registrar-General, I.made some remarks 
on the relation between the announced death-rate calculated from 


the census, and the death-rate calculated from the registered births : | 


and I complained of the exaggeration which represented the deaths 
under 5 years old as amounting in large towns to half the births. 

Jn order to illustrate this matter, I gave the following case. “If 
“ 1,360 new-born infants are placed in an asylum on the same day, 
‘and if their number is reduced by death, in five years, to 1,000, the 
“ quinquennial death-rate is 9% OF yoo 3 but the mode I condemn 


“ would call the death-rate 35%.” 





* Statistical Journal. vol. xxvii, p. 170, 
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This case however, does not represent the actual course of events : 
children really are born daily and die daily. My paper, as I read it 
to this Society before correcting the proof, gave another illustration. 
“Suppose an asylum for children under 5 years old: the accommo- 
“dation for 1,000: the asylum always kept full by the admission of a 
“new-born infant for every one that died or left on its fifth birth- 
“day: the rate of mortality that of the table we are considering ; 7.e. 
“with 365 children dying each year. What is the death-rate in the 
“asylum? Here are 1,000 living, and 365 die: is the death-rate 
«365.2 According to the ordinary mode of calculation it certainly 
23 1Sy80% ” 

In the discussion which followed, an objection was raised: it was 
contended that I had misunderstood my own case: it was said that 
as a new-born infant was admitted every day, only one of such 
admitted infants, at the most, would have completed the first year of 
life, at the end of the calendar year; that the mean age of the 
children on the 3lst of December, would be 6 months; that on the 
average they would have six months to live in the next year; and 
that half of their deaths during the first year of life would take place 
in the first calendar year, the other half in the second calendar year. 


I stated the true ratio as be eo according to my objectors it 
1000 + 365 


should be meer est} 
TOOO + 282 

This second illustration was certainly inaccurate, and I changed 
it in correcting my proof. JI might perhaps, have avoided the 
blunder, but that I was misled by blunders elsewhere. When the 
illustration occurred to me, I tested the truth of it by applying it to 
the vital statistics of England and Wales generally: I calculated 
the infant death-rate from the registered deaths and the census ; 
eee and I found the 
1000 + d 
result nearly the same as the death-rate calculated directly from the 
deaths and the berths. I will show presently what blunder of others 
it-was, which neutralized mine, and converted a formula theoretically 
false into one practically true. 

But I now maintain that even in theory, while I was wrong, the 


I modified it by the form I have given ( 


objectors were also wrong. J said the fraction ought to be ————— 
1000 +d 


_: Lnow assert that it ought to be 
000+ ¥¢ 





they said it ought to be : 

pe tea i 

1000 + 24 
The question is this :—Of 1,000 infants born at a uniform rate, 

between 1st January and 31st December in any year, as 1859, (¢.e. 
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born at about 3 each day) and who die at the rate of 160 in the 
first year of life, how many will die in 1859, and how many in 1860? 
According to my inaccurate illustration, the whole 160 will die in 
1859: according to my censors only 80 will die in 1859: I propose 
to show that the real number of deaths in 1859 will be about two- 
thirds of 160, or 107. 

Table D.—The opinion that only 80 will die in 1859, is based on 
the assumption that the deaths are distributed equally over the first 
twelve months of life: 7.e., that there will be as many deaths in 100 
children of 11 months old, as in 100 children under J] month old; an 
assumption quite unfounded. Table Din the Appendix, gives the 
proportions for each month, and shows that the deaths will be, during 
the first month 50; second month 18 ; third month 13; fourth, fifth, 
and sixth months together 31; seventh, eighth, and ninth months 
together 25; and the last three months together 23. Now of the 
infants born in 1859, at the assumed uniform rate of about three 
a-day, eleven-twelfths at least will have passed the dangerous first 
month of life, before 31st December 1859; and though the mean age 
of the infants on 31st December will be 6 months, the mean risk of 
death in 1860 will be far less than was the past mean risk of death 
in 1859. 

Table KK, is constructed to show what the proportions will be. 
I assume that 1,000 infants are born daily, and that the deaths 
during the first year of life are 18°. I give below another table 
which will show the principle of Table E more fully than the table 
itself does. 














1859. 1860. 
Time . Number Time ; 
: Age during Seat Age during 
Births. of Exposure. Deaths.] First of Exposure. Deaths. 
Exposure. Year. | Exposure. 

1859. Days. Days. Days. 
Jan; bc. 1,600 364 1 to 364 160 1 day 364 oO 
59° Bass | 4,000) 868 1 ,, 363 159 2 days 363 I 
» DB1....| 1,000] 11 mo. |ldaytollmo.| 152 1mo. {11 to 12 mo. 8 


Fop.L.a..|' 15000 —— a pee 


Mch. 31 | 1,coo] 9mo. |1ldayto9mo.| 135 3mo. | 9to12mo.| -25 


June 30 | 1,000] 6mo. |ldayto6mo.) 106 6mo. | 6to12mo.| 54 


Sept. 80 | 1,000] 3 mo. 1 day to 3 mo. 80 9mo. | 3 to 12 mo. 80 


Nov. 30| 1,000] 1lmo. |Ildaytolmo.| 45 1l mo. | 1 to12mo.| 125 
364 days | 2 ds. to Lyr.| 155 


Dec. 80 | 1,000] 1 day 1 day say 5 
— 12 mo. | 0 to 12 mo. | 160 


ane | 1,000 _ 
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On the Ist January 1859, 1,000 are born: on the 31st December 
they have been exposed to the risk of death during 364 days, and 
the deaths will have heen 160. On the 2nd January another 1,000 
are born: on the 3lst December they have been exposed to the risk 
of death during 363 days, and the deaths will have been 159, leaving 
one death to take place on 1st and 2nd January 1860. The 1,000 
born 31st January, will on 31st December have been exposed to the 
risk of death during eleven months; the deaths during those eleven 
months will have been 152, and thie deaths in J ery 1860 will 
bers: 

The reason why the number of deaths will be different in the two 
years, 18 that the ages of the children are different. Out of 365,000 
children, only 1,000 spend their first day in the year 1860, and 
364,000 spend their first day in 1859. Starting from the closing 
hour of 1859, every day of 1860 adds to the average age; whereas 
going eee in 1859, every day diminishes the average age. 

In Table E, I have not made my calculations for each day of the 
year 1859; fora table so constructed would take up ten pages of 
the Statistieal Journal. I have made my calculations for the average 
of each month ; and this corresponds with Table D, which gives the 
proportion of deaths for each month and not for each day. The 
result is, that of 365,000 infants born uniformly 1,000 a day, and 
who die at the rate of 160 in the first year of life, there will die in 
1859, 38,426 and 19,974 in 1860: nearly two-thirds to one-third: a 
proportion very far from half each year. 

Let us now see whether by my formula, er eee we can 

1,000 + 3% 
pass correctly from the death-rate calculated by register of deaths 
and census, to the death-rate calculated by register of deaths and 
register of births. 

In 1860 (and indeed in every year), there will be living two 
classes of infants under 1 :—first, those born in 1859: and secondly 
those born in 1860. On 31st December 1860 indeed, there will be 
only one class remaining; because the infants born in 1859, will have 
either died, or passed the limit of one year: the last born in 1859, 
viz. born 31st December, will, on 81st December 1860, be 1 year 
old. But the deaths during 1860 of infants under 1 year, will 
have taken place among both these classes: and if we suppose the 
same number and uniformity of births in 1860 as in 1859, these 
infant deaths in 1860, will belong, one-third to 1859, and two-thirds 
to 1860; or, more exactly (reducing results of Table E to a lower 
denvninatot) 7oty will belong to 1859 and ,}25, to 1860. 

Say then, that a census is taken 31st December 1860. Each 
1,000 infants born uniformly during 1860, are reduced to 1,000—105 
= 895: the deaths during 1860 have been 160: the death-rate will 
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160— 1 i 
be announced as 189= 79. According to my formula therefore, 


the deaths to the births will be 222 *“1°°° which is as nearly as 
1000 + 3.179 


possible °°, as it ought to be. 

Inference as to General Death-rate. — A curious consequence 
follows from these facts. The general death-rate of England and 
Wales is about ;22,: 7.¢., to every 1,000 persons of all ages left alive 
at Christmas, 22 have died during the year. What then, on the 
previous lst January, was the expectation of deaths? It might seem 

: 22 

1000 + 22 
far from the truth, since this formula takes no account of the births 
during the year and of the deaths among the children born. The 
births are about 35 to every 1,000 living (allowing for non-registra- 
tion): t.e., every 1,000 persons living on 1st January, will become 
by 31st December, 1,000 + 35 (born) — 22 (died) = 1,013. 

The deaths during the year will take place partly out of the 
1,000 persons we started with, and partly out of the 35 infants born. 
Reckoning the infant death-rate at 143, for both sexes, during the 


first year of life, the deaths out of the 35 infants born at uniform 


, or something near that; but I believe that this is 


intervals of the year, will be : ae . 35 = 34 nearly. This leaves 


22 —3}= 181 for the deaths which occur among the 1,000 persons 
we seemtee with. It follows that while the announced death-rate 
is ,22,, the expectation of deaths is only ;48%,. 

This great difference between the death-rate and the expectation 
of death, is caused by the great number of births. In England, the 
increase of population is considerable, as is also the emigration: in 
France both these are much less. In France therefore, there is far 
less ditference thau there is in England, between the death-rate and 
the expectation of deaths. If, in England, emigration ceased, and 
the births just equalled the deaths, the difference in question would 
fall from 33 to about 2. But to people living, the most interesting 
question is, what is the expectation of deaths, and not, how many 
births and consequent deaths are likely to occur. Dieland therefore, 
has a vital advantage over France, greater than that indicated by the . 
respective death-rates. 

The Table EH, on which this reasoning is based, assumes that the 
births in 1860 would be the same as in 1859 : rae in fact the births 
must increase as the population and as the emigration increase ; 7.e. 
from 1 to 2 per cent. each year. J might have constructed another 
table taking this into account: the difference however, is not enough 
to render such a tedious addition necessary. 
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The Census. 


For the reasons given above, 1am convinced that the formula 
—_———— furnishes the means of passing from the calculated 
1000 + 2d 
death-rate to the expectation of deaths, with a sufficiently near 
approach to accuracy. But as I have before said, the actual applica- 
tion of the formula to the Registrar-General’s infant death-rate, does 
not give us the true expectation of infant deaths, as calculated from 
births and deaths. The incorrect formula ———— 

1000 +d 
nearly the true expectation. This excites a suspicion that the figures 
we deal with are wrong; 7.e. that the register and the census are 
inconsistent with each other. That the register of births is defective 
is always avowed, and I shall assign reasons for believing that the 
census algo is defective. 

Preliminary Propositions.—It will simplify my task if I start 
with certain propositions which are essential to my argument. 

Ist. The registration of deaths may be taken as accurate. There 
are many reasons why it should be more accurate than the registra- 
tion of births. Neglect to register a funeral is punishable by a 
penalty of 10/.: there is no penalty with respect to a birth. Then 
a dead body must needs be disposed of, and the funeral even of a 
child is a rather grave matter. Burials also, nearly all take place in 
public cemeteries, and with the services of an undertaker. On the 
whole it is conceded that there are few failures to register deaths. 

Some evidence may be obtained from a comparison of the two 
decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60: by putting side by side, the average 
population of the two, and the registered births, marriages, and 
deaths of the two. The average population is learnt from the 
Census of 1851 and that of 1861: and though I dispute the 
accuracy of the latter, | presume it to be as near to the truth as the 
Census of 1851: the calculated increase therefore, may be taken as 
accurate. . 

The average population was as follows. 


gives more, 


Enumerated in 1841 .....sscssescsesees 15,914,148 | average 1841-50 
i he oad cubs takasee 17,927,609 16,920,879 

Enumerated in 1851 .......decc0s0es0006 17,927,609 average 1851-60 
a "Glee ar civocisaneaeice 20,066,224 18,996,916 


Therefore the average population of the second decade, was greater 
than that of the first, by 2,076,037 or 124 per cent. (This differs 
from the increase in the enumeration of 1861 over that of 1851, 
which was below 12 per cent.) 

We find that the births registered during the first decade, 
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were 5,488,736. In proportion to the population, the births during 
the second decade should have been 124 per cent. more = 672,370, 
making 6,161,106. But the births actually registered during 
the second decade were 6,471,650; showing an excess in the 
second decade of 310,544. Now we know that the registered births 
during the second decade were under, and not over, the actual 
births. It follows, that 7f the births in proportion to population 
were about equally numerous during the two decades, the registry 
of births during the first decade was worse by 5°66 per cent. than 
during the second decade. 
2nd. As to marriages :— ; 


There were registered during the first decade..........eceesees 1,355,497 
Padding L2% Per CoG i. yas c mugeaserdsopseteseananseers 166,048 


The marriages during the second decade should have been 1,521,545 


But the number actually registered Was ..........:cscceeseeesess 1,601,731 
Showing an excess in the second decade of ........ 80,186 


Therefore, 2f the marriages in proportion to population were about 
equally numerous during the two decades, the registry of matric 
during the first decade, was worse by 5°91 per cent. than ees the 
second decade. 

3rd. As to deaths :— 


There were registered during the first decade ......seseee 3,769,396 


PAT LEE OP CONG; — “asasscedacsncetapissuessadteeonsnreare 461,751 
4,231,147 

But the number actually registered Was .......0:csesccsserevssees 4,210,715 
Showing a DEFAULT in the second decade of ..... 20,482 


(or about } per cent.) 


Bringing these results together, we find that ¢f during the second 
decade, the people were, in proportion to their numbers, just as 
prolific in births, marriages, and deaths, as they were during the 
first decade, then, during the years 1841-50, the registered births 
were fewer than they should have been, in comparison with 1851-60, 


by 5°66 per cent., the registered marriages were fewer by 5°91 per 


cent., the registered deaths were more by *54 per cent. 

As regards the deaths, there is nothing here to cause any 
suspicion as to the accuracy of the register. As regards marriages 
and births, we must conclude that they were very imperfectly 
registered during the earlier years, unless we afterwards find reasons 
for believing that there was really an increase in them in proportion 
to populnena during the second decade as compared with the first 
decade. 


a/F 
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IT. My second fundamental proposition is, that the Census of 
1851 and that of 1861, may be regarded as about equally inaccurate ; 
and that therefore, the calculated rate of increase (11°93 per cent.) 
may be relied on. I have no conclusive proof to offer ; but the same 
machinery, worked by nearly the same hands, will probably have 
produced the same results. In particular districts perhaps, there 
was a good deal of difference, owing to a deterioration of the super- 
intendent here, and a change in the same officer there ; but the great 
number of the districts gives ample room for defect in one place 
being compensated by excess in another. 

III. My third fundamental proposition is, that the registry of 
births from 1851 to 1860, was deficient by 74 per cent. This pro- 
position rests principally on the statement made in the third volume 
of the “ Census,” pp. 5 and 6. The passage is not easily under- 
stood. | 

“ The increase of the population of England and Wales since the 
“ last census was 2,174,327. The increase was at the rate of 12 per 
“cent. in ten years ; or, 1°141 annually. 

“The emigrants of English origin in the last ten years amounted 
“ to 640,316, which makes the numerical increase since the Census 
“ of 1851 to be 2,814,643. The increase of the emigrants abroad is 
“probably rapid, and a may be taken to represent the emigration 
* reflux. 

“ A certain deduction must be made for the Scotch immigrants 
“who crossed the Tweed and never returned, as well as for 
“the Irish emigrants who settled in England. The increase 
“in the ten years of the numbers of the Scotch and Irish in 
“ England was 120,790, which has, however, to be reduced by 
“the increase of the Englishmen in Scotland and Ireland. The 
“number of persons in England born abroad increased by 
“63,429 in the ten years; but this is counterbalanced again 
“by the increase of Englishmen abroad, exclusive of the recorded 
“emigrants. If the whole of the increase of the 184,219 persons 
“‘in England, born out of its limits, be struck off, the natural 
“increase recorded becomes 2,630,424; and it is certainly the 
“minimum to be arrived at by estimate, the true number being 
“ between this and 2,814,643. 

“ Taking the natural increase at only 2,630,424, the excess of 
“the registered births over the registered deaths accounts for 
“* 2,260,935 of the number, leaving 369,489 children in ten years, or 
“ 36,950 annually, who are left unregistered under the Act, which 
“does not enforce by penalty the registration of births on the 
“ parents or on the guardians of children.” » 

I believe I understand this passage ; except indeed, that part 
which I have put in italics, about an alleged reflux of emigratior , 
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I will put the figures into a form which appears to me more favour- 
able for comparison. 


Increase of population by Excess of registered births 
OMAR oh cab sighaguien esis } ee QVer doebhbxd....s...spcpocaears } gi Be 


Increase by emigration eo 640.316 | Known as living in Eng- 63.429 
: Be CUSEANCE. .2/-.95.4.0ctesetee é land but born abroad.... ? 
ncrease by emigration to Maker 
Continent, to Ireland, 60,000 preteens 120,790 
and to Scotland, say .... aes 


eakeraved\ ais ae two last limes «..c0..cc0;.000 


*Increase of persons un- Probable addition to rag 15,000 
95,000 
WODSOG A hv ccnceetbl aeriauccerse: Balance carried forward........ 509,489 


2,969,643 2,969,643 





This balance (509,489) is the estimated number of births 
unregistered during the ten years 1851-60. The census, in the 
passage I have quoted, makes the number something between 
369,489, and 453,708. My excess is owing to the addition made by 
the line marked *, and this I will explain. 

The writer assumes the census to be accurate; whereas it is 
certain that there will be errors in an enumeration depending on the 
co-operation of several millions of heads of families, for the most 
part imperfectly educated. And it can scarcely be doubted that most 
of the errors will be omissions ; since writers may naturally forget to 
enter a lodger or a child, but will scarcely trouble themselves to 
enter fictitious persons. The only question is, how many are omitted. 
If, as seems probable, these are something like 1 in 20, or 5 per 
cent., the number omitted in the increased population of two millions, 
will be about 100,000. The exact increase, omitting army and navy 
abroad was 2,138,615 and 5 per cent. on this number is 106,930: 
this I have reduced to 95,000 to allow for possible overstatement. 

The births registered from 1851-60 were 6,471,650. 

The unregistered I have estimated at 509,489, or nearly 8] per 
cent.; but to keep within the mark I will call this 74 per cent. (or 
485,373). 

This then, is my third proposition :—that the actual births from 
1851-60 were 73 per cent. above those registered. 

IV. My fourth proposition is, that the actual births during the 
first decade (1841-50), were 12} per cent. above those registered ; 
but this estimate is subject to reduction, so far as it can be shown 
that the number of married women between 20 and 45 years old, 
was greater in proportion to population between 1851-60, than it was 
between 1841-50. 

I have already given my reasons for assuming that the registry 
of births was worse by 5 per cent. in the first decade than in the 
second: nor is it incredible that this should have been the case; 
since in the years immediately following the establishment of the 
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register, the habit of communicating each birth to the local office 
had not been formed even among the educated classes; and the 
acting registrars had not acquired the skill they now generally 
possess, of ferreting out the births among the uneducated. But if 
the deficiency from 1851-60 was 73 per cent., and the deficiency in 
the earlier decade was 5 per cent. worse, then that earlier deficiency 
was 12 per cent., or 1 in every 8 births. ~ . 

Tables F and G.—Having laid down these four preliminary pro- 
positions, I proceed to explain Tables F and G, both of which have 
reference to infants under 1 year old: F for males and G for 
females. The result is this:—that there isa deficiency in the census 
of 36,000 boys and 31,000 girls, making a total, deficiency of 67,000 
for this first year of life. 

The boys omitted are 12 per cent., but the girls only 10} per 
cent.; a difference between the sexes not easy to explain. It is 
highly improbable that parents generally should, in filling up their 
census papers, be more accurate as to female infants than as to male. 
But a possible explanation has occurred to me. The deficiency is 
found by comparing the census with the register of births: the 
census-enumeration of boys is less than the register would indicate 
by 12 per cent.; the census-enumeration of girls is less by only 
loz per cent.: this difference however, may be caused, not by a 
superior accuracy in the census of girls, but by a superior accuracy 
in the birth-registry of boys. Suppose, e.g., that 100 boys and 100 
girls were born, and none died ; and that there— 

















Girls. Boys. 
Were registered ............:.0000- Sich alas 100 
That the census gave............ 88 88 





then the census would be apparently deficient by 103 girls and 12 
boys, simply because the boys had been better registered. 

Jf then, we can believe that boys are better registered than girls, 
by one or two ina hundred births, the problem is solved. I can 
believe that boys are better registered to this small extent, and I 
even think it not improbable that such is the case. For in all parts 
of the world the birth of a son is more thought of than the birth of 
a daughter; it being the son who continues the family ; whereas the 
daughter, when she marries, enters into another family: and under 
our law of primogeniture, backed by the engrained customs of land- 
owners of every rank, the son has precedence over the daughter in 
succession to realty. It is likely therefore, that boys may to a 
slight degree be more carefully registered than girls. 

G 2 
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Divisions of England and Wales.—These vary a good deal as to 
apparent inaccuracy: Wales having a deficiency of 18 per cent., 
but London only 7 per cent. The obvious explanation is, that the 
superior intelligence of London causes the superiority: but I shall 
afterwards give reasons for believing, that the census of London 
is really taken badly ; and that the apparent superiority is the result 
of the inaccuracy of the register of births, by which the census is 
here measured. 

The worst divisions after Wales, are the northern and north- 
midjand. each with a deficiency of 15 per cent.: then Yorkshire, the 
west midland, and the south midland, with 14 per cent.: after these, 
the south western with 13 per cent.; the eastern with 12 per cent. ; 
the south-eastern and north-western with 10 per cent. This is for 
boys only: the order for girls is nearly the same. 

T will now explain how I arrive at these results. It 1s necessary 
first, to make the census and the register correspond in date. The 
census of 1861 was taken on the 8th April: the Registrar-General 
makes his reports to the 81st December. I deduct from the census 
the small average growth of the three months between the 31st 
December 1860 and the 8th of April 1861, amounting to about 
3 In every 1,000 persons. 

Next, how many infants must there have been living on 1st Jan- 
uary 1861? On this day, all those born in 1859 will be over 1 year 
old; and therefore, we are concerned only with those born during 
1860. And the census ought to contain all the children born during 
1860, except those who have emigrated or died. The emigration, as 
I shall hereafter show, is so trifling for this one year of life, that it 
may be disregarded. 

The two questions then, are ;—how many infants were born, and 
how many died of those born. The births we may estimate by adding 
6 per cent.*+o the register. The deaths are not so easily learnt: 
because what we want is, the deaths out of those born during the year ; 
whereas the deaths registered include those which occurred among 
infants remaining over from the previous year. Table E however, 
already explained, enables us to separate these two classes: for it 
teaches us that of the infants born in 1859, the deaths in the first 
year of life would take place at the rate of two-thirds in the year 
1859, and one-third in the year 1860. If the population were 
stationary, and the rate of births and deaths were uniform from year 
to year, we might at once divide the deaths under 1, during 1860, 
into thirds; and charge one-third to the infants brought over from 
1859, and two-thirds to the infants born during 1860. But as the 
births and deaths are not uniform, we may approximate to the truth, 


* T add only 6 per cent., although I might have added 74 per cent. 
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by taking all the deaths under 1 during 1860, and deducting one- 
third of all the deaths under 1 during 1859. (It must be remem- 
bered that these deaths during 1859, include the deaths among 
infants brought over from 1858). 

Table F.—I can now explain Table F. Columns 1 and 2 give 
the names and order of divisions, arranged according to demerit. 
Column 8 gives the births during 1860. I have added to the 
register, not 73 per cent. as might have been expected, but only 
6 per cent. All that we know at present, is that during the ten 
years 1851-60, there were on the average 73 per cent. of births 
unregistered: we do not know whether the failure of registration 
was uniform during the ten years. In constructing my other tables, 
some reasons occurred for believing that the birth-register was more 
accurate during 1856-60 than during 1851-55. I have therefore 
reduced the allowance for non-registration to 6 per cent. during the 
first five years, and have raised it to 9 per cent. during the second 
five years. I have thus considerably weakened my argument so far 
as Table F is concerned. 

Column 4 gives the deaths under 1 for 1860, and these I take 
unaltered from the register. Column 5 gives one-third of the deaths 
under 1 for 1859, also taken unaltered from the register. 

Column 6 gives the number of boys under 1 who must have 
been living on 1st January 1861, according to the columns 3, 4, 
and 5: it consists of the births during 1860, minus the deaths out 
of those births during 1860. Column 7 gives the number of such 
boys according to the census, corrected to Ist January 1861. If 
the corrected number of births is accurate (as I presume it is), and 
if my calculations are accurate, the census would give the same 
numbers as column 6, within the féw hundred children removed by 
emigration. ‘The actual numbers are :— 

Number of boys under 1 year old, living 1st January 1861 :— 


i Calculated from: births and ‘deathisic.sd. cscattiesesteevtees nna 390,000 
2, Huummorated: by thie yCenmpiss i... teoarieonn etics oameoenetene eh 296,993 





Deficiency of boys in the census for one year of life.... 36,546 





or 12 per cent. If I had added 74 per cent. to the births, the 
deficiency would have been nearer 14 per cent. 

Now, that there should be some deficiency, is probable, if not 
certain. We all know that on the 7th April 1861, a printed form 
was left at every house; and that the head of the family was 
required to fill this up, before the collector called for it next day. 
Among the educated classes probably, the process was accurately 
performed, though I have known cases in which the paper was 
never returned. But in the worst parts of towns, and in remote 
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parts of the country, many omissions were inevitable. In such 
districts, many persons cannot write, and must painfully find a 
deputy. The large class who write with difficulty, would never 
add a name, and would often omit one. No man of business would 
trust his profits to a process so slovenly. 

Some of the collectors too, would be overworked, unwell, or 
indolent. Papers not ready, might be filled up hastily; scattered 
houses might be overlooked. Then, nearly all errors would be 
on one side, that of omission. 

IT have consulted competent persons, and I find it believed that 
the census was imperfect. One said, of course it must have been so: 
another—a clergyman with a large town parish—found his houses 
greatly underrated, but imagined they might have been set down in 
another parish: another remembered that there were at the time, 
several letters stating that certain houses had been overlooked. 

On the whole therefore, I can readily believe that the population 
is far more numerous than it appears to be by the census. Yet 
writers of the highest reputation assume the accuracy of the census 
as a matter of course: they take for granted the accuracy of a 
number ascertained by the operation of counting, performed under 
the superintendence of legally appointed officers. Mr. Norman, 
e.g., m his valuable pamphlet on taxation lately republished, says 
(p. 15), “ The amount of population at each decennial period, is 
“ known with great exactness.” If Mr. Norman had said that the 
decennial increase is known with tolerable exactness, I should have 
agreed with him. But I am sure that if Mr. Nornian were concerned 
in a grand operation for buying up twenty million sheep, scattered 
all over England and Wales, he would not be satisfied with one 
counting, done hurriedly in a single day. 

Table G does for girls what Table F does for boys. I have 
already pointed out, that the deficiency as to girls is only 10} per 
cent. for England and Wales, against 12 per cent. for boys. I have 
also mentioned my conjecture, that this arises from a better birth- 
registration of boys, and not from any superior accuracy in the 
enumeration of girls. 

This difference is found in every division, though in unequal 
degrees. ‘The difference for all England and Wales is 14 per cent.; 
for Wales and for Yorkshire 3 per cent.; for London, and for the 
northern, north midland, south midland, west midland, and south- 
eastern divisions, 2 per cent.; for the north-western, south-western, 
and eastern divisions, only 1 per cent.; showing 2 per cent. as the 
difference in a full half of the kingdom, though the small difference 
ia certain large divisions, brings the average down to, 14 per cent. 

Lmgration.—I promised to give my reasons for disregarding 
emigration in these two tables, I find that the annual emigrants 
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from 1851 to 1860, were 64,031.* Of these about one-fourth, or 
16,008, were under 14 years old:+ and therefore, even if there were 
as many infants as other children carried out, the annual infant 
emigrants (under 1) would be little over 1,000; and the deficiency 
of both sexes in the census would be reduced from 67,377 to 66,233, 
leaving the percentage about as before. 

Tables H and I.—Having convinced myself that the census 
greatly underrated the number of infants, and desiring to know 
how far this deficit was the result of misstatement of age, 
and how far of entire omission, I extended my inquiry to other 
ages; and the results will be found in Tables H and I. The 
calculations extend to all ages under 20: and as they are based on 
the known births, I could go no further; siice I am already carried 
back to the births of 1841, while the Registrar-General’s first report 
is dated only 1838, and during the three first years can scarcely be 
regarded as trustworthy. The population also naturally divides at 
20, with something near the same numbers above and below that 
age. We must be content to calculate up to 20, and to estimate 
from 20 upwards. _ | 

The deficiency in the census, on the assumption that the birth- 
rate in proportion to population was the same in the two decades, 
was— 


CHRIS seo ss nutes cosceoveeaionees 286,844 or 6°3 per cent. 
Sy MOISE acs Aces cteviassicocss 2EOSOOO 55, 5 ss 
yy  BOUM BOXER sescsccessanSoes cant 510,440 ,, 5°6 4, 


making a deficiency on the whole population of 52 per cent. If it 
were supposed that the deficiency was equally great as to other ages, 
it would follow that the population of Hngland and Wales was 
greater than the census made it, by 5% per cent., or 1,103,630 
persons. But many deductions have to be made from this number. 

These Tables H and I are constructed on the same principles as 
the preceding ones; the principal difference being that F and G had 
reference to infants only, while the present tables have reference to 
all ages under 20. The first line of His the same as the first line 
of I, except that in H an allowance is made for emigration. This 
however, amounts to only 435 out of a census of nearly 300,000 
infants, though in the higher ages it becomes a very considerable 
matter. The deficiency in boys under 1, is, as I have already stated, 
I2 per cent. 

The second line calculates the deficiency in boys who on 
1st January 1861, were over 1 year old and under 2; all of whom 
must have been born on or after Ist January 1859, and before 
Ist January 1860; ¢.e. during the year 1859. From this number 
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must be deducted the emigration during two years of life, amounting 
to 870; and also the deaths during two years of life. Part of the 
deaths during the first year of life, will have taken place during the 
calendar year 1859, and part during 1860: but we shall be near 
the mark if we take the whole of the deaths under 1 in 1859. All 
the deaths in the second year of life, must have occurred in 1860; 
yet in 1860 some of the deaths registered as in the second year 
of life, will belong to children born in 1858. I assume that accord- 
ing to the ascertained law in the case of infants, the proportion of 
these will be one-third: and the proportion is of less importance, 
because the number of the second year’s deaths is moderate, and 
in each succeeding line still less. 

Enugration.—I get at the number to be deducted for emigration, 
in this way. I learn from the Census (iii, 6) that between 1851 and 
1860, the emigrants of English origin amounted to 64,031 a-year. 
From the “ Miscellaneous Statistics’ I get the following figures. 











Emigration generally. Over 14 Years. | Under 14 Years. | 
LSBs. ante saisiese 1245313 40,176 
OG ein hegt divas 129,065 31,980 
DOM doc Mase erende anise 161,685 37,238 
EDO IAS. dees Batre ccotes 88,266 | 19,289 
DIAG ssckaaieteidee 235,368 4'7 806 
738,697 176,489 
Tos 6) es eee 915,186 





The proportion under 14 years is — = 19. per ‘cent. “or 
nearly one-fifth. se 

Assuming the same proportions for emigrants of English origin 
only, the annual number of those under 14 would be 19 per cent. of 
64,031 = 12,166. I divide these equally into boys and girls, as the 
known excess of male emigrants must consist principally of adults ; 
and as any default of deduction in this table, will be corrected by an 
excess of deduction in the next table, of girls. I therefore call the 
12166 

2 





annual emigration of boys = 6083: and distributing these 


equally among the fourteen years of life, the emigrants for each year 


of life under 14 will be = 435. 
4 


I deduct then, from children in the first year of life ............ 435 
” ” second aie Ue ccouenacoan 870 
” ” tenth a8 pee cm 4,350 


i.€., 435 for each year that they have lived. 
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Column 11 furnishes the calculation made from the preceding 
figures: it consists of the births minus the deaths and emigration ; 
and this shows what the census ought to be. Column 12 gives what 
the census 7s: column 13 gives the deficiency; and column 13 the 
proportion which the deficiency bears to the census. 

Under Tables F and G, I have already explained that the 
deficiency in the census for boys under 1 year old is more than 
36,000; and that the 435 which I here deduct for emigration, leaves 
the proportion of deficiency, 12 per cent. It appears therefore, that 
1 male infant in 8 has been overlooked by the enumerators. 

For the second year of life, the deficiency of boys is 31,500, or 
I1Z per cent. on the census. But for the third, fourth, and fifth 
years of life, the deficiency is only 2, 43, and 3 per cent. respectively ; 
and it seems probable therefore, that the large percentage in the first 
and second years, is a good deal owing to an incorrect statement of 
ages, and not to an actual omission of names. I therefore combine 
all the first five years of life; and I find that the total deficiency of 
boys under 5, is 62 per cent. on the census. 

The succeeding years are of necessity grouped in fives, because 
the census gives them in this way. 


The deficiency from the 6th to the 10th year, both included, is.... 64 per cent. 
3 llth ,, 15th 9 OS aes 
Bs iGth  ,, 20th m we O ss 


The total deficiency of males for the first 20 years of life, is 286,844 
out of a census of about 44 millions, or about 6¢ per cent. But this 
is subject to certain deductions, and especially to one, on the ground 
that probably the birth-rate in proportion to population was higher 
from 1851-60 than it was in the former decade. 

Table 1, of girls,—is constructed in the same way as the last 
table, of boys. I have already stated as to infants, that the apparent 
deficiency is less as to girls than as to boys; and I have suggested 
as an explanation, that it is not the census of girls which is better, 
but the birth-registration of girls which is worse. The same dif- 
ference is found at other ages. 





Years of Age, under 












6 to 10. | 11 to 15. | 16 to 20. 
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The greatest difference between males and females, is at 15 to 20 
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years of age; caused probably by the habit of young women above 
20, of enumerating themselves as under 20. In the census above 
20, the numbers would, no doubt, be reduced to the same degree. 
The falling off in the deficiency of girls, just at the ages we might 
have anticipated, supplies some confirmation of the accuracy of the 
tables. 

Another line appears, but only appears, to supply confirmation. 
By the Factory Acts, children under 8 are not allowed to work 
at all; and under 13 are allowed to work only half-time: parents 
have therefore, a pecuniary interest in calling their children older 
than they really are; and they would probably be careful not to 
contradict in the census return, any lie they have told elsewhere. 
It is stated by the late Commissioners on Education, that among 
the miners, the children’s ages, in the absence of any proviso for 
surgical examination, are often overstated. I should therefore, not 
have been surprised to find the census at 8 and 13 years old, dis- 
proportionately large; or what is the same thing, the deficiency of 
the census disproportionately small. Now at 183 the census both of 
boys and of girls 7s so disproportionately large, that instead of a 
deficiency there is an excess. Yet this is a mere casual coincidence : 
for we do not really know how many of this age were enumerated ; 
as the census tables supply only the whole number between 10 and 
14, and the number at 13 is set down roughly in my tables as one- 
fifth of this. 

Again, at 8 years old as compared with 7 and 9, the deficiency is 
disproportionate: here however, it is not smaller but larger: and 
there is the same objection as in the former case, from the fact that 
the census gives the aggregate of five years of life, and not the exact 
number of each year of life. 

On the whole then, it appears from Tables H and J, that there are 
deficiencies of numbers in the census, to the extent of 286,000 males 
under 20, and 228,000 females under 20: being 63 and 5 per cent. 
respectively. It appears probable, also, that many women really above 
20, are falsely set down as under 20. Qn the other hand, my tables 
take no account of the army or the navy, a certain proportion of 
which consists of boys and youths under 20. Perhaps, these may 


balance the young women falsely enumerated as under 20. At any 


rate, if no other deduction were required, we might fairly say that 
the deficiency in the census up to 20 years of age, was 5 per cent., 
taking both sexes together: and if we suppose the same omissions 
among persons of 20 years of age and upwards, the entire deficiency 
in the census would be more than a million. 

But it is probable, that the deficiencies are caused by omissions 
in filling up the papers, more than by the loss of papers themselves : 
and that the omissions in filling up are less frequent as to adults than 
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as to children; since there ean be few instances in which the heads 
of families are forgotten, and these constitute a large proportion of 
the adults. It is likely therefore, that the omissions of persons 
above 20 were far less than 5 per cent. Again; my tables are based 
on the supposition, that the rate of births in proportion to population, 
was the same in the second decade as the first: but I think it pro- 
bable that the rate of births was higher in the second decade. This 
supplies another reason for suspecting that the deficiency in the 
census was less as to persons over 20 years old, than as to persons 
under 20. If therefore, we even believe that persons under 20 were 
more numerous by half a million than the census represents them, we 
shall not infer that the whole population exceeded by more than 
three-quarters of a million ‘what the census represented them. 

Scotland.—I should have been glad to compare these results 
with similar ones for Ireland and Scotland. But Ireland is only 
beginning its registration. Scotland has had a registration since 
1855 ; but this is not nearly long enough for my purpose. Still, I 
can try the first year of life, and see whether the Scottish Census 
appears deficient like the English, and besides, whether the deficiency 
is, like the English, unequal in the two sexes. 

Making my calculations as I made them for England, and 
assuming the same failure of 6 per cent. in the registry of births, I 
obtain the following figures :— 
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Males only....| 57,674 7,366 2,154 52,462 | 46,054 | 6,408| 14 

Females ,, ....| 54,293 6,047 1,687 49,933. | 44,898 | 5,535] 12% 


Both sexes ,...| 110,967 | 13,473 3,841 | 102,935 | 90,452 |11,943 - 13 
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It results that, on the assumptions I have made, the Scottish 
deficiency is higher by one-sixth than the English: this however, 
may be, not because the census is worse, but because the birth- 
registration is better; and it is alleged that the Scottish registration 
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is better, in consequence of the infliction of penalties on parents 
who neglect to register: yet even on the improbable assumption 
that every birth is registered, the census would still be deficient. 

As to the comparison of the sexes, it is remarkable that there 
should be the same difference in both countries: that in Scotland, as 
in England, the census deficiency of male infants should be greater 
than that of female infants, by 14 per cent. This confirms me in 
the opinion that the difference is not in the census but in the birth- 
registration ; since it is highly improbable that in both countries the 
female infants should be better enumerated than the male infants, 
whereas it is probable that in frequent cases parents should be more 
careful to register their sons than to register their daughters. 

But this argument throws light on the preceding paragraph: for 
if the argument is sound, it follows that many female births are 
not registered; and if this be so, if the penalties for non-registra- 
tion are so far inoperative, it is probable that they may also be so 
in the case of some male children: we may therefore suppose that 
all which is accomplished in Scotland by the penalties is to cause a 
slightly better birth-registration than is found in England. 

Table K.—I have extended my inquiry to counties, in Table K, 
and to towns in Table L, to ascertain whether the census deficiency 
is locally uniform or variable. As to most ages the flux of popula- 
tion would be an insuperable obstacle: but the migration of infants 
is comparatively so small that we may disregard it; and the more 
because its general direction is well known to be from rural districts 
into towns, and is therefore capable of being allowed for. 

I find that while the apparent male infant deficiency in the censug 
is for England and Wales 12 per cent., and for London 7 per cent., 
it is for Middlesex (extra metropolitan) only 64 per cent.; Sussex 7 ; 
Surrey and Devon, 9; Berks, Lancashire, and Suffolk, ro ; Cumber- 
land, Kent (extra metropolitan), and Leicester, 11; Essex, 114; 
Cheshire, Hants, Northumberland, Worcestershire, the East Riding, 
and North Wales, 12; Beds, and Somersetshire, 124; Gloucester- 
shire and Warwickshire, 13; Derbyshire, Salop, Staffordshire, 
Westmoreland, and the West Riding, 14; Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Rutland, and Wiltshire, 15 ; Corn- 
wall and Herefordshire, 153; Bucks, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, and 
the North Riding, 16; Dorset, Durham, Lincolnshire, and Oxon, 17 ; 
South Wales, 19; Notts,20; Monmouthshire, 21. These deficiencies 
are of boys only ; and I have not calculated the cases of girls. 

In the order of excellence, Middlesex stands at the head: and it 
may be thought probable that the metropolitan county, when com- 
pared with remoter districts, should exhibit a superior intelligence, 
and a completer organization in taking the census. I will however, 
give reasons for believing that this superiority is only apparent. 
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The deficiency, it will be remembered, is calculated, by deducting 
the deaths from the births, and then comparing the census with the 
living remainder. The deaths I take as accurate. Ifthe births, with 
the 6 per cent. I add, are also accurate, then the apparent census 
deficiency is the veal one. But if, as I believe, the Middlesex birth- 
register is deficient by far more than the 6 per cent. I add, then the 
census is also really deficient by far more than the calculated 63 per 
cent. 

The register of births is not compulsory on parents: among the 
lower classes, the motives for registering are slight: educated 
churchmen, and even lawyers, when proving an age, refer to the 
baptismal register in preference to the records of the Registrar- 
Genera! : it follows that the accuracy of the register depends on the 
activity of the working registrar, and is liable to be disturbed by 
variations in his health and nervous energy. Besides this, in thinly 
peopled districts, as well as in crowded and squalid ones, there are 
additional difficulties in the way of the registrar. We may readily 
believe therefore, that some districts will be more exact than others. 

In this case, as in that of the census, nearly all the errors will 
be on the side of omission: for though, as I understand, a fictitious 
district register has in one instance been foisted on the authorities, 
an occasional irregularity of that kind is not worthy of consideration. 
The difference therefore, between one. place and another will be in 
the greater or less omissions of real births. _ 

To estimate these omissions we want to know how many children 
are actually born in each district. To learn this fact precisely, is 
impossible ; but I believe we may get some approximation to it, by 
comparing districts similarly situated. We should be far wrong 
indeed, if we assume that the births in each district are in proportion 
to population ; because the young adults migrate from stationary 
parishes ¢o increasing towns. We should be very far wrong if we 
assumed that the births in each district are in proportion to the 
marriages ; for while in all 
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Careful or negligent registration, cannot account for variations so 
great. People probably, marry in Bristol and breed outside, 
whereas they marry outside Oldham and breed within it. 

I have therefore adopted the standard used by Messrs. Danson 
and Welton, in a paper on the Population of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.* J have taken from the census, the number of married 
women from 20 to 45 years old, in each county and afterwards in 


* “Transactions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 
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each town district; and though the fertility of each place will not be 
exactly the same, yet I think there will be no great difference com- 
paring town with town, or comparing one rural district with another. 
Judging by the registers as they stand, the births fo marriages are — 
three times as numerous in Oldham as in Bristol; but the births Zo 
married women vary far less; the highest county rate being 258 in 
Durham, against the lowest, which is 24 in Surrey ; while even in 
the town districts the greatest variation is from Bolton at 342 to 
Hull at 748. <A variation of three to one cannot be caused by a 
difference of registration : a variation of 349 to 246 may. 

Turning then, to Column 11 of Table K, we find that the 10 
years’ registered births to 100 married women of 20-45, are in all 
England and Wales 299, but in London only 270. Remembering 
that London here includes places so distant and so rural, as Hamp- 
stead and Lewisham, and a population of 2,800,000, we shall hardly 
believe that the fertility of the married women is much below that of 
the whole country, though it may be below that found in the very fast 
increasing counties, as in Durham with 358 births. To bring 
London up to the standard of the whole country, we must add one- 
ninth to the births, or 5,600: this will raise the deficiency of the 
census from 3,054 to 8,654. The deficiency before appeared to be 
7 per cent.: it now appears to be no less than 20 per cent. If any 
one imagines that the prevalence of vice accounts for the fewness of 
births, I reply that the same phenomenon and the same apparent 
accuracy of the census, present themselves in that part of Middle- 
sex and that part of Surrey which are outside the London district, 
and that they present themselves in no other county. I conclude 
that the London district, together with the remainder of Middlesex 
and Surrey, are pre-eminent for bad registration and bad census 
enumeration. 

Devonshire comes next in order of demerit, with only 284 births. 
Raising this number to 299, the deficiency in the census grows from 
9g up to 15 per cent. 

In other counties the census appears to have been well taken, 
and at the same time the marriage fertility is at least as high as that 
of the whole country. | 
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ft may be that in some of these cases the registration of births is 
imperfect, and the census therefore more deficient than it appears: 
but I have no proof that such is the ease. 

Going to the other end of the scale, the worst apparent census is 
that of Monmouth, with a deficiency of 21 per cent. If the birth- 
rate were low, the census deficiency might probably be even more 
than this 21 per cent.: as the birth-rate is in fact high, being 314, it 
is possible that the census was as well taken as in many other 
counties. It is even possible that the census deficiency was less 
than 21 per cent.: for in my column 4,1 add 6 per cent. to the 
registered births; and it may be that the Monmouthshire parents 
do not allow 1 in 16 of their infants to rémain unregistered. 
However, even on the improbable supposition that every birth is 
registered, there still remains a census deficiency of 14 per cent. 

Notts is deficient by 20 per cent.: its recorded birth-rate is 309 ; 
not a high one for an increasing population: the census must have 
been badly taken. South Wales is deficient by 19: its recorded birth- 
rate 1s 302; not a high one: another example of a census badly taken. 

Jé is impossible generally to assign the shares of imperfection to 
the census and the register respectively: it 1s only in extreme cases 
that we can safely correct one by the other. Where we know that 
the census is imperfect, we may suspect that the register is also 
imperfect, as issuing from the same local offices. But when the 
census looks unusually accurate, as in the case of London, it may be 
very inaccurate; and its apparent exactness 1s no just ground ol 
confidence as to the birth-register. The result of my inquiry is to 
convince me, that both census and register vary much in the degrees 
of inaccuracy, comparing one district with another. I greatly desire 
therefore, to obtain further and more complete information as to 
both. 7 : 

Table Li.—In Table L, I have done for the towns, what in my 
last table I did for the counties. 

The most remarkable fact here, is that in Liverpool, the census, 
instead of being deficient, is in excess by about 4 per cent. <A per- 
son entirely ignorant of the grounds for distrusting these records, 
might infer that through an excess of immigration over emigration, 
the infants living in Liverpool were really more numerous than the 
births minus the deaths. 

The true explanation ig quite different: it is that the high 
apparent census is the result of a very imperfect birth-register; for 
on consulting column 11, we find only 252 births against 299 of all 
England, and against nearly 350 of Bolton and Wolverhampton. 
The Liverpool we are concerned with indeed, is only the parish, 
which is the worst part of the borough: it is a seaport, with a 
migratory and profligate throng of sailors: it may be conceived 
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therefore, that the birth-rate would be low, even in proportion to the 
number of married women. On the other hand I shall show after- 
wards, in Table N, that comparing this decade with the former one 
(1841-50), the register of births has fallen off as compared with 
population, to a degree which strongly confirms the previous condem- 
nation of the recent register. If we raise the birth-rate to anything 
like that of all England, the census will appear very defective instead 
of in excess. 

Hull, another seaport, comes nearest to this singular position ; 
having a census apparently exact. But here again, is a marvellously 
low birth-rate: lower even than that of Liverpool, as 246 to 252. If 
we raise this rate to the ordinary level, the census will appear much 
below the truth. 

Coventry is a remarkable case: the census appears too low by 
31 per cent.; the birth-rate is reasonably high, at 315. Leicester 
resembles Coventry, with a census too low by 30 per cent., and an 
ordinary birth-rate. Macclesfield and Southampton have both of 
them a large apparent census deficiency ; and Southampton has also 
a lew birth-rate. 

As we might have expected, there are greater inaccuracies in 
this table than in the last; because in a county, an error in one 
place is divided among the other portions of a large area. 

Table M.*—I have another table of the same kind, for some of the 
London districts ; and the results are similar to those of the counties 
and the towns. As to London generally I have already stated my 
opinion, that both census and birth-register are inaccurate. 

There is a great difference among the sixteen selected districts: 
two having a census above the calculated number; three having a 
census apparently correct; and one having a census apparently 
deficient by 19 per cent. 

1. As to the three apparently correct districts :—these are 
St. James, Westminster; the Strand; and West London. If the 
registered birth-rate here, were about the normal one of 299, I 
should think it possible that the census was trustworthy: but in two 
eases the birth-rate was only 230 and in the third case only 249: and 
raising this rate moderately, the census becomes very defective. 

2. St. Giles is the district with a census apparently deficient by - 
19 per ceut.: the registered birth-rate is 270. Raising this birth- 
rate to the normal 299, the census deficiency becomes 30 per cent. 
I cannot however, pretend to assert that the married women of St. 
Giles would be normally prolific. | 

3. St. Martin-in-the-Mields has a census apparently too large by 
1 per cent: but the birth-rate is only 241; and raising this to the 
ordinary 299, the census deficiency becomes nearly 25 per cent. As 

* See p. 124. 
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in the case of St. Giles however, I express no opinion as to the pro- 
bable fertility of the women enumerated in the census as married. 

Hampstead is the other district which has a census apparently 
too large; the excess being 3 per cent. Such a neighbourhood has 
probably a high real birth-rate; I do not mean in proportion to 
population, but in proportion to married women. The registered 
birth-rate is only 281. I therefore distrust both register and census. 

St. George Hanover Square is worth noting. Its birth-rate 
appears as only 235: the census deficiency of 8 per cent. therefore, 
ought probably to be raised greatly. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of the married women may retire to their country houses 
to be confined. 

Some persons may believe that the differences of birth-rate in one 
district and another, are real, and not results of better or worse 
registration. Yet I cannot believe that the married women of 
. Bethnal Green are more prolific than those of St. James, West- 
minster, in the proportion of 294 to 230, a diflerence of more than 
a fourth. . | 

I must notice the singularity of Lewisham, where from peculiar 
causes the birth-rate rose to 424; and yet the census appears nearly 
correct. Buta district which increases by 89 per cent. in 10 years, 
may be disregarded. 

Table N.*—I have sought for more evidence on this perplexed 
topic, by comparing the town registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths, during 1841-50, with those during 1851-60. I have already 
pointed out that the accuracy of the registers depends on the 
activity of the local officers ; and that we may expect to find evidences 
of occasional laxity, if we put one period by the side of another. 

I have previously made this eomparison for all England. I have 
found that the death-rate was nearly the same for the two decades ; 
aud that the trifling improvement during the second decade was 
probably the effect of a better sanitary condition. I have found also, 
that during the second decade, the marriage-rate and the birth-rate 
were nearly 6 per cent. higher than they were in the first decade: 
and I concluded that, on the assumption of a really equal marriage 
and birth-rate during the two decades, the accuracy of the registers 
had improved by time. 

_ By making the same inquiry for each town, we may form some 
notion of the comparative accuracy of the local registration during 
the two decades. Nowin my remarks on Table L, I have argued 
that the birth-rate of Liverpool was grossly understated at 252 
against 299 of all England. If we turn to Table N, we shall find 
singular confirmation of the opinion, that this birth-register has of 
late been badly kept. I will therefore explain the table. 
* See pp. 122 and 123. 
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Supposing that the population increased with regularity, while 
every other element of vital statistics remained stationary, the births, 
marriages, and deaths, would be proportionate to the average 
population. I first find the average population of a district, for 
each of the two decades, and calculate the percentage of increase. 
If a particular population were 100,000 on the average of 1841-50, 
and 110,000 on the average of 1851-60, the increase would be ro per 
cent. If other elements remained stationary, the births would be 
10 per cent. more in the second decade than in the first decade. 

In Liverpool, the excess of average population was nearly 10 per 
cent. Assuming therefore, an unchanged condition in other respects, 
the registered births during 1851-60 should have been 10 per cent. 
more than during the previous decade. But instead of this, they 
were actually fewer by § per cent.: the number of births registered 
should have been 104,000; the number was only go,000. 

It is true that I have assumed equality of vital conditions: 
whereas in fact, there were two alterations; marked sanitary | 
improvement, and a diminution in the rate of increase. It is probable 
therefore, that the birth-rate was less during the second decade than 
during the first: but it is highly improbable that the birth-rate 
should be so reduced that the greater population should absolutely 
have fewer births by 5,000. 

The caleulation as to Manchester confirms this opinion. There 
too, we find both sanitary improvement and a reduced rate of 
increase. But the registered births, instead of being absolutely 
fewer during the second decade, were more by 14,000: and the birth- 
rate during the second decade exceeded that during the first. 

I put a few towns together. 
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I cannot resist these conclusions:—that the registration of 
Liverpool has been very ill conducted; and that the census of 
Liverpool, instead of being unusually accurate, was at least as 
deficient as that taken elsewhere. 
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As to other towns I will first estimate the correctness of the 


' registration of deaths. In columns 15 to 18 I have calculated how 


many deaths there ought to have been from 1851-60, on the supposi- 
tion of an unchanged sanitary condition. Judging by this standard, 
I find that England and Wales registered too few deaths by 4 per 
cent.: the district of York by the same; London and Macclesfield 
by 4 per cent.; Manchester, Leicester and Plymouth by 5 per cent.; 
Salford, Cheltenham, Chester, and Coventry by 6 per cent.; Bristol 
by 7 per cent.; Bath and Portsmouth by 8 per cent. The greatest 
of these reductions, about one-twelfth part, indicates a diminution 
in the death-rate of about two persons to a population of 1,000. 
But in two other towns the variation was far larger: viz., Liver- 
pool with a reduction of 15 per cent., or 6 to 1,000 of population ; 
and Hull with a reduction of 20 per cent, or 6 to 1,000 
of population. We know however, that the sanitary condition 
of both these towns was far more favourable in the second 
decade ; because the cholera in both of the towns, and the Irish 
famine also in Liverpool, greatly swelled the lists of deaths from 
1841-50. 

There are some towns in which the registered deaths exceed the 
calculated number: viz., Bolton and Derby by less than 1 per cent. ; 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton by 1 per cent.; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Stockport, and Sunderland by 2 per cent.; Bradford and 
Brighton by 3 per cent.; Norwich by 4 per cent.; Blackburn, 
Gateshead, and Nottingham by 5 per cent.; Yarmouth by 6 per 
cent.; Sheffield and Southampton by 7 per cent.; Preston by 8 per 
cent. This last 8 per cent. is equivalent to an increase of the death- 
rate by 2 in 1,000 of population: 7.e., Preston from 1841-50 lost 25 
to every 1,000 of population, and from 1851-60 lost 27. These 
deteriorations may easily be regarded as caused by temporary fluctua- 
tions of sanitary condition; and though they caused surprise when 
1 stated them in my paper last year, they did not lead anyone, as 
far as I know, to question the accuracy of the death-register or of 
the census. Since that time, further investigation has raised doubts 
in my own mind: not as to the accuracy of the death-register, but 
as to the accuracy of the census, by means of which the death-rate 
is calculated. 

Marriages—I will next consider the marriages. Here we might 
have anticipated great regularity ; because we know that the English 
marriage law has been very strict since the time of George II.; and 
that no relaxation has taken place by means of the Act establishing 
the register. 

I have already mentioned that for all England and Wales, the 
registered marriages in proportion to average population, were more 
numerous in the second decade than in the first by 6 per cent. But 
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if we expect to find the same variation in each district, we feces be 
much disappointed. 

In Salford from 1841-50 there were only 834 marriages in 10 
years, or 83 a-year: from 1851-60, allowing for increase of average 
population, they should have been 1,029: they were 4,163; or 
four times as many. In Stockport they were too many by one- 
half. In Manchester, Bristol, Hull, and Portsmouth, they were too 
few. 

The explanation is simple. In many places, new churches have 
been built, and new ecclesiastical districts have been formed. In all 
places, many young people choose to be married in a church outside 
of their own parish. I have known thousands of such cases. But 
a change of the incumbent of a church leads sometimes to increased 
strictness as to publication of banns, and then the stream of 
marriages is diverted into another channel. 

It seems therefore, that we can learn nothing from the columns 
respecting marriages. 

Births—I now come to the birth columns; and it is for the sake 
of these that I have discussed the others. 

We have seen that the registered deaths throughout England, 
during the second decade, were fewer by 4 per cent. than they should — 
have been, if the sanitary conditions had been unchanged. The 
marriages were better registered by 6 per cent., supposing that 
the real marriage-rate was unchanged: the births were also better 
registered by 6 per cent., supposing that the real birth-rate in pro- 
portion to population was unchanged. 

In London, the registered births during the second decade were 
out of proportion to the population by 7 per cent. In most of the 
towns in my list, there is also an excess, but in different degrees. 
In Bolton and Macclesfield it 1s under t per cent.; in Bristol and 
Yarmouth it is 2 per cent.; in Blackburn 2}; in Plymouth 3; in 
Stockport 4; in Bradford and Manchester 5; in Preston 7; in Hull 
8; in Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and York 10; in Sheffield 
11; in Coventry and Derby 12; in Nottingham 13; in Brighton 
14; in Gateshead and Sunderland 15; in Wolverhampton 18; in 
Chester 19 ; in Norwich 23 ; in Southampton 27 per cent. 

If the marriage register for each place could be relied on, we 
should compare the birth-register with it. As thisis not so, the only 
comparison we can make, is the excess of births and the rate of 
increase in population. We see that Southampton had an excess of 
births by 27 per cent.: it was aiso a fast increasing town. But 
then, other towns though increasing as fast, had not the same excess 
of births: while Bristol and Norwich, with a large excess of births, 
had only a moderate increase of population. Probably therefore, 
during the first decade, the births were very imperfectly registered 
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in Southampton, Norwich, and Chester, and were imperfectly 
registered in many other places. 

There are on my list only six towns in which the birth-register 
was proportionately Jess in the second decade than in the first. The 
falling off was in Leicester 4 per cent.; Portsmouth 1; Salford 2 ; 
Bath 3; Cheltenham 11; Liverpool 14 per cent. 

The deficiency in the three last towns is large, and also confirma- 
tory of previous inferences: for referring to Table L, we find that 
in all three, the registered births are very few in proportion to the 
number of married women; viz. in Bath 264, in Cheltenham 271, in 
Liverpool 252, against 299 in all England and 343 in Blackburn. 

But the case of Liverpool is the most remarkable. It will be 
remembered that it is the only town in Table L, where the census 
gives more infants than the caleulated number; while all England 
shows a deficiency of 12 per cent., and some towns a deficiency of 
II, 17,24, and even 31 per cent. I inferred before, that it was not . 
true that the census of Liverpool was well taken, but that the birth- 
register of Liverpool was badly kept. The Table N before us, 
strengthens this conviction of the imperfection of the birth-register : 
since we find that in the second decade there were 14,000 fewer 
births registered than there should have been in comparison with the 
first decade; a reduction quite inexplicable by any circumstances 
but a laxity of registration. 

The difference between Liverpool and Cheltenham is this :— 
that on the supposition of an accurate birth-register, the census of 
infants was taken accurately in Liverpool, but was deficient in 
Cheltenham by 18 per cent. 

I contend therefore, that Table N confirms my distrust of register 
and census: that it shows a great variation in the success of the 
various local officers: and that whatever may be our estimate of the 
amount of the census deficiency throughout the country, we must be 
convinced that there is a large deficiency in certain towns. I do not 
atfect to pronounce what numbers the census ought to have shown : 
I only maintain that I have established the necessity for a more 
exact inquiry. Nor will I decide how far the local registrars have 
failed in their duties: I only press upon the Registrar-General the 
duty of investigating the proceedings of his subordinates, in places 
where the registered birth-rate in proportion to married women 1s 
much below the ordinary standard, and in places where the second 
decade shows a great falling off in registered births. 


Recapitulation. 


In a discussion so perplexed, it is desirable to bring together in - 
a moderate compass, all the arguments I have used. 
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Table D.—I began this paper by referring to the one I read last 
year, and particularly to a disputed question as to the mortality of 
infants. ‘The question is this. Assume that of 1,000 infants born 
in 1860, there die 160 during the first year of life; also that the 
births occur at regular intervals during 1860: how many will die 
between the 1st January and the 31st December 1860? On the 
31st December 1860, these infants have on the average been exposed 
to the risk of death during six months, and have on the average to be 
exposed, during 1861, to the risk of death during six months more. It 
has been erroneously inferred, that there would be 80 deaths during 
1860, and 80 during 1861. The mistake is founded on the supposition 
that the rate of mortality would be the same in 1860 and in 1861. 
Now in 1861, no infant is exposed to the risk of death during its 
first day, but in 1860 all the infants are so exposed: in 1861 very 
few are exposed during the first week, but in 1860 nearly all are so: 
in 1861, only a few are exposed during the first month, but in 1860 
the greater part are so. The most dangerous portions of life are 
passed in 1860; and therefore the deaths will be more than 80 in 
1860, and less en 80 in 1861. 

Table D proves that out of 160 deaths in the first year of life, 
the first month has 50, the second month 18, and the last month 7. 

Table H.—In my next table, I calculate more exactly, how many 
of the 160 deaths would occur in 1860 and how many in 1861: I 
find that the proportions would be 105 and 55, or very nearly two to 
one. About two-thirds of the 160 deaths will take place in 1860. 

By means of this proportion we can pass from the death-rate of 
the Registrar-General, to the death-rate calculated from the births. 
The death-rate of the Registrar-General is the proportion of deaths 
to infants left alive; the other death-rate is the proportion of deaths 
to births. Suppose 179 have died and 1,000 are left alive; the 
Registrar-General’s death-rate is 32%; the other death-rate is 

179 
1000 + 4.179 
infants under 1 have died and 1,000 remain alive, we may conclude 
that out of 1,000 born 160 die in the first year of life. 

But when I apply this formula to the Registrar-General’s death- 
rate, and compare the result with that calculated directly from the 
births and deaths, I find a marked disagreement: I discover that 


= 160 (nearly): so that if in a particular place, 179 


the znaccurate formula parka /): mt gives a result much nearer the 
1000+ 179 


truth. I infer that the Register and the Census cannot both be 
right. 

I proceed to inquire where the errors are. In doing this, I take 
the following propositions as my basis. 

1. The registry of deaths may be regarded as accurate. 
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2. The Census of 1851 and that of 1861, were peopanny taken 
with about equal care and accuracy. | 

3. The register of births during the second decade (1851-60), 
was deficient on the average of the country by 74 per cent. 

4. I give reasons for an opinion that the register of births during 
the first decade, was deficient on the average by 124 per cent.; or 
by 5 per cent. more than during the first decade. But this is 
subject to the question whether the real birth-rate in the second 
decade was not higher than that in the first decade. 

Tables F and G.—Having laid down these four fundamental 
propositions, I proceed to show that in the last census, there were » 
the following omissions of infants under 1 year old, 
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I arrive at these figures by ascertaining the number born in ~ 
1860, and deducting the proportion of those who died in 1860. 
(Not deducting all the deaths under 1 during 1860, but about two- 
thirds of these). The resulting number is, as I mention above, 
67,000 above the census number. The possible emigration is so 
small that it may be disregarded. 

The calculation is so simple, that I can hardly doubt the 
deficiency of the census to be very large. It is not uniform in 
the great divisions of the country; but amounts apparently to 
18 per cent. of boys in Wales, and to only 7 per cent. in London: 
though I afterwards assign reasons for believing that the London 
deficiency is much higher, through great irregularities in registering 
the births. ; 

After explaining the construction of these Tables F and G more 
in detail, I go on to argue that from the rapid way in which 
the census must be taken, errors are inevitable; and that these will 
be generally on the side of omission; especially on the part of the 
most numerous classes, because they write with difficulty, or trust to 
neighbours who are equally inexpert. Some papers also, are over- 
looked: and allowing for these, the omission of one infant in a 
hundred families is all that is required; besides that some infants in 
their first year, are put down as 1 year old. 

The fact that the apparent deficiency of boys is 12 per cent. and 
of girls only 10} per cent. (a difference found also in Scotland) I | 
explain conjecturally. The deficiency is found by comparing the 
birth-register with the census. Any circumstance which swells the 
birth-register, increases the apparent deficiency. But it is probable 
that parents are in many instances more careful about the registering 
of boys than of girls: whereas it is absurd to suppose that they 
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are more careful in enumerating female infants than male infants ; 
and this both in England and Scotland. 

Tables H and I.—My calculation so far, having been simple, and 
as I think conclusive, [am led to extend my inquiry to other ages. 
The registers enable me to reach all persons under 20; 7.e., nearly 
half the population. 

The results are these (on the supposition that the real birth- 
rate was the same in the first and second decades) :—that the census 
deficiency among all persons from birth to under 20 years old, was 
515,278, or more than 53 per cent.; and that if we assume the same 
circumstances for the population above 20 years old, the total census 
deficiency would be 1,100,000. There are reasons however, for 
reducing this number considerably. First, 1 do not think it true 
that the real birth-rate was as low in the second decade as in the 
first ; because I find that in the second decade there were, propor- 
tionately to population, more married women from 20 to 45 than 
there were in the first decade. Secondly, the census population 
which I have dealt with, does not include the army and navy, and such 
of these as are under 20 ought to be subtracted from the deficiency. 

Ireland and Scotland.—Ireland has only lately had a register.* 
That of Scotland is too recent to teach us much: but by comparing 
it with the census, we learn that the enumeration of infants under 1 
is more defective than in England. This however, is subject to the 
doubt whether the Scottish birth-registration, though lately begun, 
and applied to a rather scattered population outside the towns, is 
not more complete than the English. I have added 6 per cent. for 
omissions as in England: possibly this is too much. 

There is the same comparative difference between boys and girls, 
as in England: the deficiency in boys being 14 per cent., and the 
deficiency in girls 124 per cent. I presume that in both countries, 
this difference is caused by a superior registration of boys, and not by 
a superior enumeration of girls. 

Table K. Counties —Of the previous tables, three have reference 
to all England and Wales; two to the eleven great divisions of 
England and Wales. My next table, K, has reference to each 


county separately ; reckoning London, North Wales, South Wales, — 


and the three Ridings, each as a county. The investigation is con- 
fined to infants under 1 year oid, to avoid the disturbance caused 
by migration and emigration, I take the case of boys only. 

1 find that the apparent census deficiency varies greatly ; being 
for Middlesex (extra metropolitan) only 63 per cent. (something less 
than for London) ; and going up to 20 per cent. in Notts, and 21 
per cent. in Monmouthshire. | 


* See the Quarterly Tables in this and the preceding number of the Journal. 
—LHp. S.J. 
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_ But I give reasons for believing that further investigation 1s 
necessary. I measure the cerisus by the births minus the deaths of 
the year 1860: the deaths I take as accurately registered: the births 
for all England and Wales in 1860, I estimate to. be inadequately 
registered by 6 per cent.; but it is improbable that the imperfection 
should be uniform thoughout the counties. 

I tried three modes of correcting the birth-register: 1, a com- 
parison of births with marriages; 2,\a comparison of births with 
population ; 3, a comparison of births with married women from 20 
to 45 years old: a notion I borrowed from Messrs. Danson and 
Welton. The two first I found useless: I adopted the third mode. 

The number of registered births during the second decade, to 
100 married women from 20 to 45 years old, was for all England and 
Wales nearly 300 (299); for London only 270; for Durham so high 
as 358. I suspect therefore, that the birth-register is very ill-kept 
in London: and I am confirmed in this opinion by Table L, where I 
find that great towns had generally a registered birth-rate above, and 
not as London, much below, that of all England: nor can I admit 
the corruption of a great metropolis as an explanation of a rate so 
low as 270, when I find that the extra metropolitan parts both of 
Middlesex and of Surrey are all but as low in the register (273 and 
271). I have therefore, little doubt, that both the birth-register and 
the census of London are defective. I equally suspect those of 
Middlesex and Surrey (extra metropolitan) ; and I regard those of 
Sussex and Devon with much suspicion. 

I am not so clear about other counties, because their birth- -register 
is not so low as to be certainly wrong. But Table K on the 
whole, confirms my doubts as to the accuracy both of register and 
census. 

Table L—does for the towns, what Table K has done for the 
counties. The most remarkable cases in it are those of Liverpool 
and Hull, where the census appears about correct, but where the 
registered birth-rate is so low as to be untrustworthy ; and where 
therefore, the accuracy of the census is only apparent. Coventry on 
the other hand, has a census of great apparent incorrectness: nor 
can I believe that a town in a state of chronic distress, possessed on 
the Ist January 1861, more infants than were born there. 

Table M-—which goes through the same process for several 
districts of London, leads me to the same conclusions that I arrived 
at before. | 

Table N.—These suspicions are of so grave a character, that I 
have felt bound to use other means to test the grounds on which 
they rest. I have therefore made a comparison of some of the 
registers of the two decades ; and I have preferred the town districts as 
being each under the superintendence of one registrar. If we find 
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that in certain towns, the number of registered births has not 
increased in anything like proportion to the increase of population, 
and if these are the very towns which we before suspected of an 
imperfect registry, we shall have a confirmation of our ill-opinion 
of the local officers. 

I have before made this comparison for all England: I have 
shown that comparing the two decades, the registered death-rate was 
nearly the same; 2nd, that the registered marriage-rate was higher 
in the second decade by about 6 per cent.; 3rd, that the registered 
birth-rate was higher in the second decade by about 6 per cent. I 
have framed my tables on the supposition that the increase of 
registered marriage-rate and birth-rate was merely the result of 
better registration : because the population did not increase faster in 
the second decade than in the first, as 1t should have done if more 
births, and no more deaths, had occurred; and because the emigration 
records do not* enable us to say that more persons of English origin 
left the country in the second decade than in the first. I have 
however, found that at the close of the second decade, there were 
in proportion to the whole population, more married women from 20 
to 45 years old than there were at the close of the first decade: and 
this has modified my opinion, and has led me to suspect that the 
omissions in the census are more numerous among persons under 
20 years old than above that age; and more numerous still among 
children. 

I now make this comparison for the towns separately. If my 
previous opinions are to be confirmed, we ought to find that the 
registered birth-rate of Liverpool was worse in the second decade 
than in the first. This really was so, and the difference was very 
large. During the second decade, the registered births were fewer 
than the calculated number, by no less than 14,000, or 15 per cent. 
It is possible that the real birth-rate was lower, because the rate of 
increase of the population had diminished: but as we find no other 
town with such a falling off of births, and no other great town with 
any considerable falling off, we must believe that the main difference 
was one of registration. 

In most instances there was an increase in the registered birth- 
rate during the second decade. 


Manchester had an increase of o............s0000 5 per cent. 
Birmingham Sei ccra’ ook toca teeta eteaee 10 > 
Nottingham Spi) oS yatideweexeootmenets 1 1% 
Chester by SESi iw Ph Rae ae 1g ‘ 
Southampton pate A! pW Al gah Sad veh asa ie hy | rs 


* Merivale’s “ Colonization,” p. 165. 
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‘W hereas— 

| Waverpool Fell OFF DY scivssiscsnedasteconnthacnesviegs 15 per cent. 
Cheltenham Spe WeaRedaseee act cad okenchides ana Il 5 
Bath Sap Leas ticeeaa sate ealae ugeetans 8 6 
Salford BPEL hagpeel SME SNe Laat in 2 Pe 
Portsmouth pee reece Ter Cee I aA 
Leicester RSM ON Kee vss haat Me antici, Sie ae 


Table N therefore, confirms my opinions, that the birth-register 
is not to be implicitly trusted; and that its inaccuracy is in some 
towns very great. 

Inference.—\ infer from this tedious inquiry, that there are 
grounds for seriously doubting the accuracy both of birth-register 
and of census. But I do not conceive that we ought to rest satisfied 
with these suspicions. We have been accustomed to regard the 
census as accurate, and the birth-register as uniformly inaccurate 
within certain known limits. If I have really shown reasons for 
suspecting that the census is generally inaccurate, and very much so 
in particular places; and if my suspicions are well founded as to the 
birth-register of particular places, we ought not to stop here: -but we 
ought to consider whether there exist any means of satisfying our 
Glnbée: and of either amending. these documents, or of restoring our 
Bnidenced in them if they require no amendment. 

Remedies. Birth-register.—The Registrar-General has ae 
lamented his want of power to enforce the registration of births. I 
hope this paper may supply him with additional arguments in favour 
of his demand for penalties on negligent parents. As regards par- 
ticular districts, if he shares my suspicions, he has, no doubt, the 
means which are open to all superior oilicers, of Investigating the 
proceedings of subordinates. 

The amendment of the census is not so easy. No new penalties, 
and no enforcement of penalties, would be of much avail. Births 
are taking place every day, in every street: one penalty enforced, 
would awake a whole neighbourhood; and the habit of registering 
once formed, would easily be kept up. But the census comes only 
once in ten years, and penalties levied in 1861, would be ans 
by 1871. 

The employment of two sets of enumerators has been suggested. 
I fear that the result would be inextricable confusion. The errors 
arise from the rapidity of the process, and from the inaccuracy 
of parents. The rapidity is necessary with a population like ours, 
which travels much: the inaccuracy can be only slowly mitigated, 
by an improvement in education. It has to be remembered too, 
that what we want to know, is more the rate of increase than 
the absolute numbers; and that any considerable improvement 
in accuracy, would vitiate the comparison of different periods. If 
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we could satisfy ourselves of the degree of inaccuracy, we could then ~ 


add the omitted numbers. 

I recommend that the next census should be taken as the last 
was: that tables such as my K and L, should be constructed imme- 
diately afterwards; and that the suspicious returns should be 
reinvestigated at once, by persons going round with the papers 
which had been filled up and returned. With the original deposi- 
tions in their hands, these visitors*would easily judge the cases, and 
determine what omissions had been made. At the same time, they 
might test the register by inquiring what births had taken place 
during the ten years. 

It is not too late even now to do something with respect to the 
Census of 1861; for the apparent deficiency is in some instances so 
large, that any probable increase of population in four years, might 
be safely allowed for. There is Leicester, e.g., with only 68,000 
souls enumerated in 1861: where, if the enumeration of people 
generally was as deficient as that of infants, the numbers ought to 
be 88,000; and where at any rate it must probably be far above 
68,000. The recorded rate of increase was only 12 per cent.; and 
whether this was 12, 15, or 20 per cent., an approximate Sieuiee 
might be made for it. Cheltenham, Ogre and Macclesfield, are 
also of moderate dimensions, and apparently much underrated. The 
new census might be tried first in these smaller places: afterwards, 
if anything important accrued, it might be extended to Nottingham, 
Leicester, Hull, and Liverpool. 

Inferences as to Rates of Mortality:—If the Census of 1861 was 
really as inaccurate as it appears, then the death-rates were different 
from those at present calculated. The death-rate of any place is 
commonly stated to 1,000 of population ; and is 


the No. of deaths x 1000 
Population enumerated j 





But if the population is really greater than that of the census by 
5 per cent. (suppose), the death-rate falls by about 5 per cent., and 
the national death-rate falls from 2224 to 2128. 

But in particular districts the difference might be far greater. 
Liverpool parish from 1851-60, had an apparent death-rate of 33 ; 


but if we can imagine its population to have been greater by 


one-fifteenth than the census makes it, the death-rate will have: 


been only 31, a lower one than that of Manchester. Then as to 
infant mortality, the scandal is mitigated: for if we suppose the 
births to have been one-seventh more than those registered, the 
death-rate of infants under 1 falls from 24° to 52%%, which is 


about that of the other Lancashire towns. Even the death-rate of 


children under 5 is lessened; being reduced from tS to +4%%, a 


Pic a 
~ 
= 
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rate frightfully high, yet very far from that 52%, or one-half, which 
inaccurate philanthropists will attribute to large towns generally. 

Hull by a similar correction, might come out as a healthy town. 

Light is also thrown on the perplexing fact, that some tovms 
have failed to improve in health, or have even deteriorated, notwith- 
standing a large outlay on sanitary improvements. Nottingham, 
e.g., has drained and cleansed itself; and yet the recorded death-rate 
of the second decade was higher than that of the first. But judged 
by Table L, the 1861 Census of Nottingham was inefficiently taken ; 
and if that of 1851 was better taken, the mortality may have really 
diminished. 

Inference as to the Disproportion of Male and Female Births.— 
Some evidence offers itself as to the proportionate numbers of 
births in the two sexes. These have always seemed to vary greatly 
in different counties; and it has been taken for granted that the 
birth-registers are everywhere to be trusted for this comparison : 
but if we believe that in England and Scotland the boys are better 
registered than the girls, we shall be disposed to inquire whether 
there is the same distinction elsewhere ; and we shall cease to wonder 
that the births of boys to those of 100 girls are stated at 104 in 
one country and at 106 in another.* Our doubts will be increased 
by the example of Scotland ; where we find the Registrar reporting,* 
that the boys’ average births were to the girls’ as +93; but that 
while in the mainland rural districts they were 106, only 103% were 
found in the towns. As the same difference between town and 
country has been found in other parts of Europe, an ingenious 
Frenchman has suggested that a physical deterioration of the town 
parents may cause an excess of female births. But it is far more 
likely that the difference is one of registration ; and that the better 
registration of boys occurs most in the rural districts, where 
succession to real estate is more in parents’ thoughts. 

Inference as to Disproportion among the Illegitimate-—Another 
problem may perhaps be solved. It has been noticed in Prussia, 
that among illegitimate children, there is not the same disproportion 
of the sexes that there is among legitimate children :} i.e., that 
proportionately, illegitimate children have more females among them 
than legitimate children have. The same is true of France, while 
in Scotland the reverse has been observed. After all, may not the 
difference be one of registration? In Prussia, may not mothers be 
more solicitous about the registry of legitimate boys than of illegi- 
timate ones? or more solicitous about the registry of illegitimate 
girls than of legitimate ones? Or, in the Islands of Scotland, may 
not the hope of a subsequent declaration of marriage, make mothers 


# « Annals British Legislation,” 67, 182 (358). 
+ Statistical Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 302, and vol. xxv, p. 244. 
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unusually exact in the registry of illegitimate boys? These facts 
should be carefully ascertained before further discussion is allowed of 
the causes of the alleged phenomena. 

Inference as the extent of Illegitimacy.—Our knowledge of the 
numbers of illegitimate children, is derived from the Registrar- 
General’s reports. J mentioned in a former paper, the assurance 
I had received from two very competent registrars, that the mothers 
of illegitimate children are careful in registering the births, as a 
supposed evidence of paternity. Nevertheless, most persons. look 
with suspicion at the returns which make the base-born in London 
fewer in proportion than those of the whole country. There was 
indeed, a paper lately presented [22nd February 1861 (55) ] to the 
House of Commons,* which shows that the summonses in bastardy 
from 1845 to 1859, were fewer in the whole of Middlesex than in 
any other county except Cornwall; and far fewer than in most other 
counties. It would be more satisfactory however, to obtain a trust- 
worthy registration of Middlesex births generally. 

In conclusion, I must beg not to be misunderstood as to the 
value [ set on the calculations J have made. I have a high respect 
for the legal rule, that every case must be supported by the best 
evidence obtainable. The best evidence in the case of the census, is 
a fresh enumeration of suspected districts: the best evidence in the 
case of the birth-register, is a close investigation of the proceedings 
of the local registrars in districts where the fruitfulness of married 
women appears unusually low. All that I claim to have done, is to 
have raised so strong a presumption of error both in census and 
register, as to call for ~savetals inquiry. 


Norsr.—The census contains such a multitude of particulars, that 
it is unavoidably complex; and it is not easy to find any information 
required. A more elaborate index would be of great service. A 
town should be mentioned in every place where it occurs. I know a 
case in which a person desired to ascertain the number of children 
in Bath under 1 year old: after searching diligently he gave up the 
inquiry. A fuller index would have taken him at once to what he 
wanted. 

Another trifling addition would be highly valuable. The most 
extraordinary feature of our modern population, is the growth of the 
towns: in less than a hundred years, the three greatest English 
towns (after London), have increased at least tenfold. Inquirers 
therefore, often want to trace the growth from 1801 to 1861; but 
they find that while the county census is given for each enumeration 
(I, xiv), the same thing is not done for the fowns, nor even for the 
principal of them. To find the growth of Liverpool or Leeds, we 
must turn over half a dozen volumes.+ 


* « Annals British Legislation,” 52, 166 (102). 

+ I find that this information is given in the third volume, p. 108. I trust 
that in 1871, it will be found in its right place, among the “ Summary Tables” at 
the beginning of the first volume. 
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APPENDIX. 


I have headed these Tables D to N, to follow the Tables A to C 
of my paper printed last year in Statistical Journal, vol. xxvii, 
pi 76, 


Taste D.—Calculation of the Number of Male Infants who Die during 
EACH of the First Twetve Montus after Birth, assuming that 160 Die 
during aut the Twelve Months. Registrar-General, iii, 59. 





Number ; Proportion Proportion 
Total For each ee ee t on ae 
Mantis) or «| eects of Life. of 160. 
Per cent. of whole. 
inder 1 Month Miris...e0sescego: 1 | 13,274 | same 24°O% 50 
Over 1 and under 2 months 1 4,782 . 25°17 18 
» 2 9 3 ” 1 39541 9 8°23 13 
PS 5 Bhi 5 3 8,344 | 2,781 6°50 
(6°50) 31 
(6°50) 
Over 6 and under 9 months 3 6,717 | 2,239 R° 2-3 
| (5°23) 25 
(5°23) 
Over 9 and under 12 months 3 6,162 | 2,054 4°80 
(4°80) 23 
(4°80) 
12 | 42,800 = 100° 160 


Note.—Out of 42,800 deaths during one year, of infants under 1 year old, the 
deaths in the first month are 31 per cent. or nearly one-third. 
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Taste E.—Calculation of the Number of Male Infants who Die in the First and Second 
Catenpar Years respectively, out of those Born during the First Calendar Year, at the 
Rate of 1,000 a-day ; on the Supposition that 160 Die during the First Year oF LiFe. 


Date of Births 
(inclusive). 


Jan. 16 to Feb. 14 
Feb. 15 ,, Mch. 15 
Mch.16,, Apl. 15 
Apl. 16 ,, May 15 
May 16,, June 15 
Junel6 ,, July 15 
July 16 ,, Aug. 15 
Aug.16,, Sept. 15 
Sept.16,, Oct. 15 
Oct. 16 ,, Nov. 15 
Noy.16 ,, Dec. 15 
Dec. 16 ,, Dec. 31 


First Year. 





Births. 


15,000 


30,000 
29,000 
31,000 
30,000 
31,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
31,000 


30,000 


Average 
Time 
during 
which 


Exposed. 


| | NS | 


Months. 


112 


coo ‘~ 


ON SS 


365,000 | 7 days 





Average Age | Deaths 
during per 
Exposure. 1,000: 


Oto 114%) 158 


Cera! 152 
O52 10 144 
O59 136 
05 3 128 
OU, 120 
O55 6 112 
Ok 28 102 
0, 4% gI 
O: 5, 2 80 
On a 647 
Oi ig 50 


0 to 7 days 14 





Agere- 


gate 
Deaths. 





Second Year. 











ener Average Age 

during during 

which 

Exposed Exposure. 

Days. } Months. 
a 112 to 12 

Months 
I id 4, 12 
2, LO. 742 
3 D5 be 
4 8 ,, 12 
5 pares 
4. Sas 
7 5 tae 
8 A 5 he 
9 sa, em 
10 2 5, 412 
II Ere 





19974 





112 |7dys.to1l2m. 


365 m_ 


per 





16 
24, 
32 
40 
48 
53 
69 
80 
93 


110 


146 





Deaths 


1,000. 





726 








Aggre- 3 
gate 
Deaths. 


AG ‘ 
74 
960 


1,246 





19,974 
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ABLE F'.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of Mate Infants under One Year Old ; 
in each of the Eleven Divisions of Englard and Wales. No allowance is made for 
Emigration or Immigration. 











| ie ae Calculated | a: 
Irder - ae Deaths anes d epee aue to ae 
—~ > ‘ viz., i . 

4 + plus pple: el Guded 1, | Column 3} January, ae of De- 
; 6 per Cent. BeOD 1859. ee 1861. ficiency. 
— | England and Wales ....| 370,787 | 56,892 | 19,644 | 333,539 | 296,993 | 36,546 | 12 

t | Wales & Monmouthsh.} 24,074 | 3,305 4,109 “| 21,878 | 18,592 | 3,286 18 

2, | North-Midland ............ 24,194 |° 3,850 1428. | 27,972 | 18,812 | 12,960 15 

Bow Northern b.chsvcesccccasseds: 22,982 BDO | W12t 20,842 | 18,198 | 2,644 15 

4 | South-Midland ............ 23,344 3,027 1,269 20,986 | 18,394 2 Oe 14 

5 ae) VEO ERS Fer eee Keorereel eee 39,899 | 6,678 2229-4 26,443 | 31102.) 145345 14 

6 | West-Midland................ 47,280 | 4,301 2,629 | 42,608 | 87,483 | 5,125 14 

4 | South-Western ............ 31,021 4,066 1,455 28,410 | 25,132 22718 13 

PU MSUEIIR 7... sseaseteetecveo: 19,745 ROG) 1,105 17,779 | 15,783 1,996 12 

9 | South-Hastern................ 30,567 |. 24935 1,371 28,003 | 25,3938 | 2,610 10 
Io. | North-Western. ............ 57,178 | 9,897 3,347 | 50,628 | 45,969 | 4,659 10 
Me HORE OTE | ticasscaceinnccssenend& 50,503 |). 7,901 2,588 | 45,190 | 42,185 | 3,055 a 


ee eee ee eee ee eS EE > | 


370,787 | 56,892 | 19,644 | 333,539 296,993 | 36,546 — 





ABLE G.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of Fremate Infants under One Year 
Old ; in each of the Eleven Divisions of England and Wales. No allowance is made for 
Emigration or Immigration. (Same as F, but for Females.) 





1 2 3 4 5 6 Uk QO | 9 
Irder : . Calculated 
mn Births, Dexthe One-third Population, Census Rate 
: ee 1860, Deaths viz. tolst | Deficiency. |per Cent. 
emerit under 1, Col z 3 ‘D 
iG plus a under 1, ‘e umn ie January, of De- 
Eales 6 per Cent. g 1859. Pius 8 1861. ficiency. 








— | England and Wales ....| 354,304 | 44,092 | 15,566 | 325,778 | 294,947 | 30,831 104 


t | Wales & Monmouthsh. | 23,050 | 2,610 890 | 21,330 | 18,612 | 2,718 15 
2 | North-Midland ........... 23,216 2,804 1,090 21,502 | 18,963 25539 13 
Bh TIN OVblern © Kill .ccspcaeses. 21,966 | 2,638 9344) 20,262 | 17,988 | , 2,324 13 
4 | South-Midland_........... 21,907 | 2,680 979 | 20,206.| 418,062) 2,144) 3a2 
s | Yorkshire............. meer 37,996 5,236 | 1,719 | 34,479 | 34,018 | 3,461) ae 
6 | West-Midland............... 45,161 5,596 2,063 41,628 | 387,100 4,528 12 
» | South-Western ........... 29,764 3,078 1,148 27,334 | 24,866 2,968 12 
“) ELD E / — a 18,926 | 2,379 845 17,392 | 15,599 | 1,793 11 
g | South-Eastern............... 29,056 | 3,034 1,126 | 27,148 | 25,164 | 1,984 8 
to | North-Western ............ 54,746 | 7,669 | 2,701 | 49,778 | 45,523 | 4,255 3 
MR TOMOW iesssiersivecssbosenes. 48,516 | 6,368 | 2,071 | 44,219 | 42,102 | 2,117 5 











354,304 | 44,092 | 15,566 | 325,778 | 294,947 | 30,831 — 
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Taste H.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 =| 8 
Registered Births. | Deaths. 
Year ie 
os irae Plus 6 to 13 per Cent. —— | Year of Age. ane ane 
ane wei bees js ee 
fo) 1860 6 370,786 1860 0 56,892 435 
I 59 re 2 373,822 | 1859-60 Oandl 465229 870 
2 58 -— 355,287 58-60 Oto 2 84,751 1,305 
3 "57 — 360,398 57-60 0-6 23 91,122 1,740 
4 ‘56 | — | 355,674] ‘’s6-co | 0,, 4 | 91,182 | 2,175 
1855 9 353,116 | 1855-60 Oto 5 925735 2,610 
6 5A, se 353,286 | 54-60 | 0, 6 | 93,548 3,045 
4 53 — 342,002 °53-60 OF | 97,742 3,480 
8 | 52 — 347,766 *52-60 O37. 8 99,498 3,915 
9 "51 pn 343,314 | *61-60 | 0,, 9 | 98,416 4,350 
10 1850 11} 337,659 50-60 0 to 10 92,713 4,785 
I 49 —_ 329,099 ?49-60 G...5 11h 7 BaeSae 5,220 
12 "48 — | 321,505 °48-60 | 0: 45.42 91,987 5,655 
13 "AT a 307,357 47-60 0s; 18 95,009 | 6,090 
14 "46 ~- 326,857 ’46-60 0 ,, 14 101,755 6,525 
15 1845 13 314,612 | 1845-60 | Oto15 | 96,102 7,525 
16 4, ae $13,502 |. 44-60 | 0,,16 | 96,162 8,525 
17 °A3 — 305,752 >43-60 Oy 17 93,176 9,525 
18 49 se 299,680 | ’42-60 | 0,,18 | 94,097 | 10,525 
19 41 =e 296,866 | °41-6o | 0,,19 | 93,121 |. 11,525 


—— ee eee a ee 





' Note.—In column 8, the emigration is estimated, without any deduction for immigration, 
J 
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of Mauss in the First Twenty Years of Life. 















































Gear 8 it 12 13 14 15 
One-third of Deaths. Calculated : ; 
Peete ns F Population, vi, Census a 
olumn 4 : 
f : oe t ° fi 
be 1859. tome 1 ; 1st J he saa Colt Ne boa 
oe Ree; Let ua | Te6y, Colunin 12. 
0 19,644 333,103 296,993 36,110 12 mie 
1 6,348 303,071 271,548 By5230. | 115 : 
2 3,230 272,461 | 267,478 oes. ee ae io 6% 
3 2,169 269,705 258,260 11,445 4s 
4 1,566 263,883 256,566 75319 3 J 
5 710 258,481 233,889 24,592 — 
6 710 259,353 same 23,464 — 
“74,200 fee 
7 710 241,490 z 7,601 a 1,169,444. * 
8 710 245,063 11,174 fo 
9 710 241,258 . A166, + |, — J. 
10 333 240,494 211,343 29,151 —_ 
11 333 229,701 same 18,358 —— 
63 177 
12 333 224,196 % 12,353 ro 1,056,715 
13 333 206,591 “5 + 4,752 = 
14 BBS: 218,910 ‘ 9,567 — J 
15 405 211,390 191,013 20,377 _— 
16 405 210,220 same 19,207 —_ 
58, 089 _ 
17 405 203,456 2 12,443 — 955,065 065: 
18 405 195,463 ie 4450 = 
19 405 192,625 2 1,612 — J 
— oe 4,818,914 | 4,532,070 291,596. — 286,844 _ a 
ne 4,532,070 


286,844 





at 435 for each year of life up to 14; and at 1,000 from 15 to 19 inclusive. 
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Tasie 1.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of FEMALES in 

















1 2 3 4, 5 6 8 
Registered Births. Deaths. 
isa Emigration. 
was == Plus 6 to 13 per Cent. ee Year of Age. aes 
© 1860 6 354,307 | 1860 0 44,092 435 
I 59 _ 357,472 | 1859-60 Oand 1 62,831 870 
2 "58 _ 339,722 58-60 Oto 2 71,358 1,305 
3 5 ts 342,458 | °57-60 | 0,, 3 48,681 1,740 
a 56 oe 341,227 | *56-60 | 0, 4 | 79,907 2,175 
5 1855 9 339,027 | 1855-60 Oto 5 80,329 2,610 
6 BA = 338,263 | 54-60 | 0, 6 | 81,745 3,045 
> 53 = 325,511 | °53-60 |. 0,, 7 | 84,924 3,480 
8 52 ee 332,406 | ’52-60 | 0, 8 | 86,480 3,915 
9 51 = 327,974 | 51-60 | 0,, 9 | 85,666 4,350 
10 1850 11% 324,005 | 1850-60 0 to 10 81,769 4,785 
11 ?A9 _- 315,546 ?49-60 Oye EA: 82,863 5,220 
12 "48 — 306,305 °48-60 Os, I 80,279 5,655 
13 47 =< 294,702 | 47-60 | 0,,18 | 83,846 6,090 
14 "46 — 311,618 ?46-60 O14 89,984 6,525 
15 1845 13 299,566 | 1845-60 |: Oto15 | 84,945 7,525 
16 4A = 297,559 | °44-60 | 0,,16 | 83,630 8,525 
17 43 = 290,124 | °43-60 | 0,, 17 82,716 9,525 
18 42 te 285,365 | 42-60 | 0,, 18 84,221 | 10,525 
19 ?AL — 281,871 ’41-60 Oke 84,301 11,525 
Total...) — — — — — — oe 





Note.— In column 8, the emigration is estimated, without any deduction for immigration, 
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the First Twenty Years of Life. (Same as H, but for Females.) 
9 10 an 12 13 14 15 
One-third of Deaths , ; 
: Calculated Proportion 
Population, viz. bis Pee 
Yext ; ukeeea 4, igs ROP Deficiency. Golam 18 Totals. 
1859. Minus 7 and 8 y> to 
of Age. Plus 10. 1861. Column 12. 
15,566 3255346 294,947 39,399 104 ae hae 
5,902 299,673 269,864 29,809 11 | 
78616 
52 266,896 , 1 
3,168 RTO, 2 27 2506 b Tes 
2.199 2.644236 256,488 75748 3 | 
1,628 260,973 253,644 75329 3 J 
718 256,806 233,519 2352.89 — | 
718 254,191 game 20,642 -—- | 
62633 
ie eee “ oe 11675955? 
718 242,729 - 9,210 — 
718 238,677 >) 5,158 ge 
359 237,810 208,431 295379 — 
309 227,822 same 19,391 —_— | 
64800 
359 220,730 5 12,299 [049155= 
309 205,125 “fs + 3,306 — 
359 215,468 F 4,037 a 
458 207,554 194,358 13,196 — |) 
458 205,862, same E1,504 _— | 
17547 
458 198,341 ” 35983 oaey 97179072 
458 191,077 is + 3,281 = 
458 186,503 is + 7,855 —_ 
_ 4,746,975 | 4,523,379 238,038 — 223596. = 
eee 4523379 
223,596 





at 43s for each year of life up to 14, and at 1,000 from 15 to 19 inclusive.. 
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Taste K.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of Male Infants under One Year Old; 
in each of the Countizs of England and Wales. 





1 2 8 4 5 6 wey) irs 9 a ae 
Galea: Ten Years’ 
: Registered 
eis Ses One- lated ros (oe De- Births to 
WUhs, | Deaths,| third | Popula- Defi fici- 100 
Thou- | crease 1860, |under1,| Deaths | - tioms to Ist Geel ency | Married 
sands. per Plus 6 viz., January, | ciency. Women 
1860. under ] per from 
Cent. per Cent. ’)Column 4) 1861. 20 to 45 
1859. | Minus 5 Cent Years’ 
Plus 6. Old. 


rr errr rn | cr ff ff | I 


20,066) 12 | England and Wales |370,787 |56,892 |19,644 | 333,539 |296,998 |36,546| 12 | 299 





BB04)) = TQ | LONKON s.ivvesscevasehivees 50,503 | 7,901 | 2,588] 45,190] 42,186] 3,054| 7 | 270 
140 9 | Bedfordshire ........... 2017|) a7ol 168|< 2,266)" 2,009) 2661) 123) aa5 
206 4 | Berkshire==............)\ 3,856): 4a73b 151] 3,0351 257451 2290). 104 300 
147 3 | Buckinghamshire ...| 2,656] 398] 142] 2,400] 2,056] 344] 16 | 306 
182|.—5 | Cambridgeshire.......| 3,238] 526| 201) 2,913] 2,540] 373| 15] 311 
B70) 1 | Chester .....0...0c00080000: 8,572] 1,397| 461] 7,636] 6,837} 799} 12! 302 
365 Bom i owrawall” ci Neciestece: 6,671] 934| 828) 6,065] 5,240} 825] 153) 331 
205 5 | Cumberland ............ 3548] 551| 1724. °3,169| 2,846) 323) 117) 33% 
BOA = PS CM NDOLDYs.ccctscsecsvsevageeds 5,582] 847] 290] 5,025] 4,408] 617} 14] 307 
589 3 | Devonshire ............ 9,613 | 1,212 443 | 8,844} 8,083 26r |) =o 284 
182 2 ©) Dorsetshire .xcdx.: 3,145|° 412] 1871) 2,870] 2,448) 4221/17 | 30% 
642) 30 | Durham... .....1..0i....| 14,918 \1,692') 595) 10,827) 9266) Tees 37 | see 
BOO. TO | HISHON o...cddessccssesnheans 6,534) 891} 345] 5,988] 5,866] 622] 113] 289 
444, 6 | Gloncestershire........ 7,431 | 1,019] 354] 6,766] 5,988] 478] 138] 290 
BO A bo MM ELANIES! (5 cscatmcases toes 7,679] 963] 835] 7,051] 6,292] 459} 12] 290 
108 7 | Herefordshire ....... LALO | noe T9 89) 71,589 ).° Le72i- %217 1 1bat zoe 
7a ASS RNONES tei: Sdidnnsssattvogs. 3,046] 453 141| 2,734] 2,356 378| 16 | 304 

59 1 | Huntingdonshire .....| 1,087) 170 66 983 8554-128 "1545 339 


545 |- 194 ial 9,266] 1,202] 438! 8,502] 7,673] 829] 11] 310 


politan) oc. 
2,465] 20 | Lancashire................ 48,604] 8,500] 2,886} 42,990] 39,182] 858} 10] 309 
244 3 | Leicestershire ....... 4,574) 798| 279) 4,055| 3,659] 396] 11] 309 
404 1 | Lincolnshire ............ 7,188] 1,084 427] 6,481 | 5,557) ~~924| 17>) 312 





SS 
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Taste K.—Apparent Deficicncy in the 1861 Census, of Male Ln,'onts—Contd. — 


i ie 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 ll 
; Calcu- Ten Years? 
: Registered 
Th- ' Births, | peath One- | lated Census. De- Births to 
ae 64 eaths | third | Popula- oe A ici 
get eves sea 860, | under Tale Mestic tion, LOE Defi- Married 
sands. per Plus 6 | y¢¢0, viz., | January, | ciency. ency | Women 
Cent. per Cent. under 1,}¢otumn4| 186r. per | | from 
. : 20 to 45 


' Plus 6. Old. 


wee | eee | | 








189 9 Middlesex (extra } 3,040! 407| 143| 2,776| 2,607 169| 6} 





metropolitan ... 
197 3 4 Mieomonth |... Ie sagt 294 35587) 2,971) er6| 21 | 
Be = | Norfolle ....c:cjsege-ness 7.357| 1,326| 447| 6,478| 5,600] 9878] 16 
231 + |Northamptonshire..| 4,558 7449 259| 4,070} 3,540 530| 15 
343 13. | Northumberland ....) 6,456} 907| 314) 5,863 5,223] 640| 12 
324 g | Nottinghamshire ...| 6,487} 1,073 412| 5,826} 4,860] 966} 20 


171 -3 | Oxfordshire ............. | B41} 456} 160} 2,845] 2,486] 4o9| 17 


23 | —5 | Rutlandshire............ 411 48 20 383 334 49| 15 





260 BP SOP bra. cc. tacdactonnanst- 4,471 684| 223] 4,010) 3,504 506| 14 
463 -2 |Somersetshire ........ 7,583! 988] 3701 6,965} 6,190! 445] 12 
G70 | 23 | Staffordshire............. 17,116| 2,880} 999} 15,235] 18,3830] 1,905] 14 
Ba | —"o4 | Sutfolk -...:...2...... 0-2. 5,854 854 313} 5,313} 4,820) 493] 10 
Bio | 22 { Figen i tide 7 4,494| 548| 283) 4,059] ‘3,721! 358) 9 | 278 
367 8 | Sussex 5,842r 7s0| 263) 5,355| 4,969) 386]; 7 | 289 


11,102 | 1,734] 653] 10,021] 8,830: 
1,059} 1141 40 988 867 


561 18 | Warwickshire ......... 
61 4 | Westmoreland. ........ 


I,191| 18 305 
121} 14 331 




















236 | -—2 | Wiltshire ............«. 4,008) £20} 176} 3,664) 3,175} 489] 15] 313 
295 | 11 | Worcestershire ........ 5,438} 765| S11) 4,984] 4,463; 521] 12] 299 
275 | 20 | Hast Riding ............. 5,096| 884} 318) 4,530] 4,026) .5o4|/ 12] 297 
211 G4 PNOrt  ,  eeec-eteee | 8,903) 525) 191) 3,569 3,081} 488|16| 340 
F530 |. ig: | West 4, percesenrene 30,899 | 5,269} 1,713 | 27,343 | 28,996} 3,347] 14] 295 
416| 3 | North Wales............ | 6.757| 1,030] 290] 6,017] 5,868} 649] 12 | 306 
700 GE | Soutle §%j,.  jecvencence. 13,403 | 1,756] 625) 12,272] 10,254} 2.018119 | 302 
370,790 |56,892 |19,643 |3 33,541 |297,099 |36,515 | — ae 








Mee ee ee "dh 
Note.—No allowance is made for emigration or immigration. 
In column 11, the average is estimated by deducting from the census numbers, half the rate 
of increase: e.g. for England and Wales one-eighteenth part is deducted. 
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[ Mar. 


Taste L.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of Male Infants under one 


120 

a 2 
Thousands, aa 
per Cent. 

20,066 12 
2,804 19 
68 —2 
213 2,2; 
120 32 
130 14 
196 8 
78 18 
66 — 
50 13 
59 10 
42 14 
51 17 
59 24 
57 2 
118 16 
68 12 
270 4 
62 —3 
244, ye 
105 2,0 
111 24 
7A, 9 
76 30 
Li} 28 
63 20 
95 31 
att 14 
128 24. 
43 27 
94: 5 
91 29 
127 22 
30 13 
60 10 





3 


Bath 
MD ten A AIA dens dasdetio <sotsbeoeneesngreean 
UST ACUTE, ; Soc sedeedectacausw ceravicuen ota 
Bolton 
MS PACLORG | hnslaccatins nce eevee teres 
Brighton ....... Ron desiegh voids IuassaniuatSeoaget 
Bristol 


Pee eee ERE OOM Dene Here EOeH sere eHeeseasereetes 


TORO R eee mH eee eee ee eE HEHE HOHE H EEE E HEH Bees 


SPREE HOO POR HO eee re ee FO ee Hees noes tee eeeeeees 
SHOP Pere HOR Hero ret nent noeeeseeree 
OOOO amet ere sees Heese Tee Here De eorssseeee 


PPE OOOO reese orate eee Heese aeeeree reser ees enes 


POHOE POOH HERO eee meee o HHH eeee HO OO RHEE OE HOEO DESY 


Leicester 
Liverpool 


Ce ee OOH Meera reser ee erro rere tree eeeeeas 


CORT H HERO HEE HSER HH Heese Hees eeetee® 


Macclesfield 
Manchester 
Salford 


CORO eee e eee eee meee sees reereesares 
SO eee reer eee eres sees reas eesesenerer: 


SHOOT HEED HHS E LOSER EEA Hr eH HOES EHEEESEDeees 


CL Oe eecereae ress ooantees 


Newecastle-on-Tyne 
Norwich 


A Pee eee rene me eO HOE eH eeeerese eee reseres: 


PERV O UE « ccaca se Bela ecnstomentensesteune 
POV USAOWUGINs ssc eee Over tacesar aces eae 
PPRCAUOI 52, bier eereent Rae Ter mh 


ORCL 55.0.) teiieeochodiamennar onthe 
Southampton 
SOG ORG. corny Fis asad apt auteur tena 
Sunderland 


DOO PORCH Hed aeeasovarenaHeseHoes 


SOHO THE Hee HoeHE Dee HH OOH EEEarer 


Wolverhampton 


TePO Pore rere eeeereerenns 


AY SPICED csantoreiwnsnonatecaseae 
Wowk or ccech unten el eae 





Births, 1860, | Deaths One-third 
plus under 1, Deaths 

6 per Cent. 1860. under 1, 
1859. 
370,787 | 56,892 | 19,644 
50,503 | 7,901 2,588 
wvS 129 57 
4,552 749 270 
2.668 ee 160 
2,892 507, 175 
3,932 4760 236 
1,137 I 92 66 
900 131 41 
887 149 67 
1,051 I 62 52 
952 174 66 
2,372 463 148 
4,565 ie 
1,121 sed "6 
4,874 913 328 
2,178 352 126 
2,175 358 128 
1,329 301 95 
1,579 26 I 106 
2,288 434 145 
1,059 tro a 
1,800 ae 5 
meet 467 156 
ae 477 178 
878 117 5B 
1,700 344 110 
oo 234 89 
one 527 176 
1,097 197 57 


Note.—For mode of calculation 
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year old, in some of the principal Cittes and Towns of England and Wales. 














7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 
Ten Years? 
paeaiiad | —Cenea soy, | Ragszed | ton ton? | Ten Yeo 
Le Deficiency. shee to 100 Married Births to.1001) Paensice 1000 
yorum . Ist J asta per Cent. Women Marriages. of 
Plus 6. 1861. ee a ae Population. 
333,539 296,993 36,546 12 299" 404, 34:07 
45,190 42,186 3,084 ae 240 327 33°47 
836 753 83 ial 264 279 25°49 
4,073 3,653 420 al 213 890 40°73 
25326 2,088 238 il 343 419 40°45 
2,560 2,154: 406 19 349 ASL 41°40 
3,408 2,996 412, 14 318 413 39°33 
T,094 1,014: 80 8 2.93 346 31°32 
Mona 885 126 14 276 175 33°20 
688 582 106 18 241 304 25°63 
810 794: 16 2 291 310 30°18 
805 615 190 31 315 342 39°62 
941 815 126 15 300 298 37°44 
1,203 1,021 182 17 338 552 39°86 
844 841 3 _ 246 273 32°42 
2,054. 1,833 221 12 298 231 37°86 
1,457 1,121 AG 30 308 358 37-25 
3,918 4,070 +152 + 4 252 224, 34°14 
oo 802 191 2A 300 381 33:86 
4,289 3,886 403 10 300 201 38°65 
1,947 1,716 aay 13 305 928 38°34 
1,948 1,829 119 x 303 231 35°67 
¥,52,3 1,030 93 S) 2,76 314 32°98 
1,424 1,140 C3 25 292 284 35°17 
1,999 1,736 259 15 308 585 38°55 
944 831 112 13 292 2708 |) 32-at 
1,614 1,374 240 17 is 317 34:03 
1,986 L709" 297 16 208 368 37°84 
2,561 2,207 354 16 314 268 42°45 
316 659 167 OA 388 289 37-67 
1,466 1,345 121 9 294 328 36°07 
1,631 1,453 178 12 332 383 41°43 
2,884 2,180 374 alizs 348 452 43°78 
484 416 68 16 268 328 82°42, 
957 859 98 u 306 318 33°30 


see note to Table K. 
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Taste N.—Averace Population, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, in certain Cities and 
Comparison of the Estimate Numbers of Births, Marriages, 


























1 Q 3 4 5 6 t 8 
Population Average Population. Marriages. 
[. “Eyetsa = 2 = 
BEF Pe First Calculated 
: 0 Ys Second 
1841-50. 1851-60. Column 5 Decade Decade 
1841. 1851. 1861. (First (Second over f viz , 
Decade.) Decade.) Column 4 Regis- | Column 7 
ee "| tered. Plus 
| Column 6. 
England and Wales... ; 5,914,148 |17,927,609 | 0,066,224 [16,920,879 118,996,916 x7 *a7 1,355,497 [1,521,828 
WGOILOM, «dows ons caeoeee- 1,948,417 | 2,362,236 | 2,803,989 | 2,155,326 2,583,118 19°85 209,847 251,501 
BA ccc Aisstostsces-. 69,088 69,847 68,336 69,465 69,092 = 9 6,431 6.396 
- Birmingham (parish) 183,215 | 178,951 212.621 156,083 193,286 23°83 13,951 17,276 
Blackburn. ........s...+4 75.088 90,758 | 119.942 82,913 105,340 2705 7,583 9,631 
ROMEO Mies ewaceseesoesencises 97,529 114,712 180,269 106,120 122,490 15°43 8,671 10,009 
BIAGIO <5, es.pooneceocs 132,161 | 181,964 | 196,475 | 154,063 189,220 20°48 14,045 16.921 
TRYGIRE TRG) lgerisenigsoaoceandec 46,661 65,569 77,693 56,115 71,631 27°66 4,888 6,240 
Bristol (parish) ......... 64,266 65,716 66,027 64,991 65,871 1°35 12,659 12,829 
Cheltenham (district) 40,246 44,184 49,792 42,215 46,988 «01-3 3,775 4,203 
CUES SE eee 49,097 53,294 58,501 51,195 55,897 9°19 4.469 4,880 
COVEMUY co casscscsse oo o0. 31,032 36,512 41,647 33,922 39,229 15,65 3,700 4,279 
WCU Warrewecscecer ese so esc 35,019 43 684 51,049 39,351 | 47,867 20°34 4,565 5,494 
Gateshead’. ...ccssncetos. 38,747 45,081 59,409 43,414 53,745 23°80 2,840 3,515 
ral coesc ste cnecasscsesces 41,150 50,670 56,888 45,910 53,779 17°12 6,025 9,055 
MRCCUS csc steeeestcen-oseee == aaa — _ _ _ _ _— 
IBEICESLET.. a5 s5ecavocseose 50,853 60,642 68,190 85,747 64,416 15°56 5,933 6,856 
Taverpool °.....,.<1ss000s 293,003 | 258,236 | 269,700 1 240.600 264,000 9°73 36,208 39,732 
Macclesfield ............ 56,035 63,327 61,500 59,700 62,490 4°53 4,954 5,179 
Manchester .........06. 192,403 228,433 244,000 210,400 236,200 12°26 46,030 51,670 
SAlTONGG tee csccccnsesiewsise' 70,224 87,523 105,300 78,900 96,400 22°18 834 1,029 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 71,844 89,156 111,000 80,500 100,000 24 “22, 11,033 13,705 
INOMWiICHic.cscsceveaseses' 61,846 68,295 74,400 65,000 71,300 9 69 6,339 6,954. 
Nottingham .....,...... 53,100 58,400 75,800 55,800 67,100 20°26 5,753 6,917 
Oldham™.. ais vsscesse... 72,400 86,800 } 111,300 9,600 99,000 24°37 district 
ivmouth: srcqeasces sens 86,500 52,200 62,600 44,400 57,400 29°28 5,237 6,973 
Portsmouth ............ 53,100 72,100 94.800 62,600 83,500 33°39 7,503 10,009 
IPTESUON! < ckevakoGech«sovee 77,200 96,500 110,500 86,800 103,500 19°24 7,757 9,252 
SHE MELA ececrsesenu oases 85,300 103,600 | 129,000 94,400 116,300 23°20 12,152 14,971 
Southampton............ 27,100 34,100 43,400 30,600 38,800 26 80 3,416 4,330 
SLOCKMOMU Ceeccssecesees 85,700 90,200 94,400 88,000 92,300 4°89 6,405 6,718 
Sunderland ............ 56,200 70,600 90,700 63,400 80,700 27-28 6,781 8,629 
Wolverhampton ...... 80,700 104,200 126,900 92,500 115,600 24°97 9,188 I 1,482 
Warmouth wa-srestesere> 24.100 26,900 80,300 25,500 28,600 12°16 2,347 2,632 
OE Tc cciatespowened vied 47,800 57,100 60,000 52,500 58,600 11°62 5,103 5,697 





* Changed districts. 
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Be: of England and Wales, during the Two Decades 1841-50 and 1851-60: and 











nd Deaths, during the Second Decade, with the Rucisterep Number. 
eer pee ee 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 VW 18 
Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
| Ecesd ee vessel i Excess . Calculated Excess 
. : econ : or : Second ° or 
Registered eee . First Decade, Registered Deficiency First Decade, Registered Deficiency 
Second Column 3 Decade viz., Second 0 Decade iy, Second of 
Decade. over Registered. a ea Decade. te Registered. coun 15 Decade. ee W 
Column 8. Column 6. Column 12. Column 6. Column 16. 























ee 


1,601,731 | +79,903 | 5,488,736 | 6,162,251 | 6,471,650 +309,399 | 3,769,396 4,231,932 4,210,715 | —21,217 
264,153 +12,652 673,790 | 804,538 | 864,563 +57,025 | 529,102 634,128 610,473 | —23,655 





6,314 ~ $2 19.224] 19,120] 17,614 —1,506 | 16,674 16,884 15,224 | —1,260 
20,172 | +2,896 57,268 | 40,916 | 78,720 +7,804 | 40,826 50,355 51,238 | +683 
10,180 +549 32,652 41,484 42,610 +1,126 20,881 26,529 27,750 | +1,221 
11,232 | +1,223 43,781 50,537 50,712 +175 28,434 32,821 82,924 +103 
18,143 | +1,222 59,117 41,225 74,843 +3,618 39,061 4,060 48,609 | +1,549 

6,481 | +241 15,152 | 19,344 | 22,438 +3,094 | 11,988 15,304 15,757 | +483 
12,486 — 343 21,142 21,427 21,869 +442 18,581 | 18,832 17,594 | —1,228 

3955 | —248 11,989 | 13,345 | 12,042 —1,303 8,494 9,454 8,925 | —829 

5,423 | +543 12.567 | 13,921 16,820 +3,099 | 12,025 13,130 12,374 | —456 

4,538 | +259 11,848 | 13,693 | 15,542 +1,849 9,107 10,532 9,914 | —618 

5,951 | +457 12,919 | 15,844 17,734 +2,187 9,437 11,386 11,407 +51 

- 3,881 + 366 14,693 18,190 21,425 +3,235 10,648 13,180 18,876 +696 

6,382 | —673 13,805 | 16,168 | 17,487 +1,269 | 14,062 16,468 13,279 | —3,189 

6,704 — 152 20,856 24,101 23,998 —103 14,921 17,242 16,366 —8%6 
40,259 +527 95,056 104,305 90,131 —14,174 94,373 103,564 87,898 | —15,6606 

P 5b1 +342 20,011 20,918 21,040 +121 15,491 16,194 15,500 | —694 
45,369 | —6,301 77,168 86,630 91,293 +4,663 69,615 78,150 74,359 | —3,791 

3,982 | +2,953 30,965 37,832 |. 36,974 —858 91,813 26,651 25,076 | —1,875 
~15,418 | +1,713 26,145 32,477 35,688 $3,211 21,598 26,829 27,388 +559 
“7489 | +538 17,375 | 19,060} 23,519 +4,459 | 15,542 17,048 17,774 | +426 

8,308 | +1,391 17,311 20,816 23,600 +2,784 14,222 147,102, 17,890 +788 
- much | changed 

6.713 —60 14,004. 18, 105 18,707 +602 11,013 14,237 13,559 —648 

- 8,950 | —1,059 21,458 28,623 28,407 -—216 15,461 20,623 19,017 | —1,606 
10,669 | +1,417 30,692 26,597 39,176 42,579 21,827 26,027 28,130 | +2,103 

+ 18,489 | +3,468 36,111] 44,488 | 49,361 +4,873 | 25,174 31,012 33,084 | +2,072 

. 5,057 +1726 9,039 11,462 14,601 +3,139 6,982 8,854 9,477 +623 
10,142 | +3,424 80,424 31,910 38,286 +1,376 22,237 23,324 13,643 +319 

_ 8730 | +101 23,048 | 29,350 | 33,418 +4,063 | 15,428 19,632 20,072 | +440 
11188 | —294 34,196 | 42,734 50,573 +7,839 | 25,176 31,462 31,899 | +437 
28296 | +194 8.119 9,166 9,261 4155 5,945 6,668 7,075 | +404 
5,976 | +279 15,594 17,334 19,027 +1,693 12,388 13,770 13,718 —52 


eeds is entirely changed. 
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Tass M.—Apparent Deficiency in the 1861 Census, of Male Infants under One Year Old, 
in the Merropouis and certain of its Rucisrration Disrricts. 
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sands. per et Plus 6 “ae >| Deaths wes January, | ficiency.| per Women 
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1859. | Minus 5 Years’ 
Plus 6. Old. 
England and | (370,787 [56,892 |19,644 296,993 |36,546| 12 
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66 | 89 | Lewisham ............ LUGO 53 50] 1,079| 1,066 13 1 424, 
19 | s9 | Hampstead ........ 262 44 10 228 235 +7| +3 281 
St. George's, 
88 | 20 { HE } 1,288| 194|  60|a,119| 1041; 78] 8 | 288 
St. James, 2% a 
5 | 25 { AC rok } +508} gol .84| 449| 449 230 
162 3 | Marylebone ........ 2,614| 461| 159) 2,312 2,150) 162 7 254 | 
St. Martin-in- | 
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9 Z the-East ........ : aon 14 ; 8 267 
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Note.—For modes of calculation, see note to Table K. 
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On Inrant Morranity, and on AttEaep Inaccuracins of the 
Census. By Wiutram Farr, Ese., M.D., D.C.L., F.RS. 


Parr I. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, February, 1865. ] 


I zee to call your attention this evening to as much of the birth, 
life, and death of little children as is recorded in the registers of the 
census year, 1861, and of some years preceding: to inquire into the 
rate of their mortality, and to state the assigned causes of their 
deaths. These little people, as well as centenarians, present diffi- 
~ culties which we do not encounter in adults. I will also endeavour 
to determine the relation between the births, the deaths of infants, 
and the infants enumerated on the census day. 

Mr. Sargant has, in a second paper, completed his elaborate 
statement in which he endeavours to show that the census of 1861 
“is not to be implicitly trusted ;” and I shall have to submit to you 
certain reasons which will, I hope, lead you to transfer your distrust 
from the census to the soundness of Mr. Sargant’s argument. 

A few preliminary observations are necessary in reference to the 
facts, to the mode of their record, and to the trustworthiness of the 
evidence of their observers. The facts themselves are sufficiently 
obvious: the birth, and the death, and the existence of a child admit, 
except in the rarest instances, of the easiest possible verification. 
With regard to the designation of age, that is a different affair; on 
an average nearly 2,000 children are born daily in England and 
Wales; 14 every 10 minutes—more than one per minute. Hence if 
for the sake of great scientific precision, the age of infants in their 
first year had to be expressed in minutes, we should have them of all 
ages—from one minute to 525,949 minutes. The astrologers appear 
to have been satisfied with the hour for their horoscopes. Mothers 
state the age in weeks or months, up to twelve or twenty-four 
months, and after the age of one year, people are generally satisfied 
with the age stated in years. Unfortunately among the highest 
class of authorities, there are two different common modes of express- 
ing the approximate age; and two different ages are expressed by 
the same numbers. Thus, a person of the age 31 and 3860 days, is 
set down as 32 at an insurance office, and as 31 at an office for 
the sale of annuities. He is 31 or in his 32nd year in ordinary 
language: his nearest age in years is 32 years, as he would be called 
if fractions of years were expressed decimally, and decimals were 
dropped. Thus it is the rule to write 31-4 in round numbers 31, 
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and 31°5 is written 32. The ordinary practice is to call a man 31 
until he is 32; and it is usually assumed, with sufficient accuracy, 
that of a body of men so called, the mean age is 314 years. There 
is, however, another mode in use; thus a child of 2 years and 
11 months, is in some places, and by some classes, called a child in 
its third year of age. They write its age as 3 years in figures, 
whereas, according to the other mode of expression, the child’s age is 
2 years. 

The mode of stating age among statists is by no means settled: 
our life and population tables now begin with zero, thus :— 





Age. Living. Dying. Population. 





OO ahecassncecteoersacen: 1,000 149 903 
tL scgentasasarhanutetio® 851 54 818 
SERRE ORS ROE 797 28 481 





The table is read thus; of 1,000 children born simultaneously, 
851 live one year, 149 die in the first year of age, and 903 will, on 
an average, be found living at a census in the first year of their age. 

Instead of ages 0, 1, and 2, Halley wrote 1, 2,3. Again, the 
ages grouped in decennial periods are differently expressed by 
different writers; thus in France, Sweden, England, and other 
countries, they write— 
| 0 and under 5 = 0—5 

20 “6 30 = 20—30. 


The same facts as to age are expressed by Mr. Neison and by 
some other actuaries, thus: 0 to 4; 20 to 29. This is not a little 
puzzling; it is not exact; and it would be well if all could agree 
upon one system of expressing age, so as to avoid ambiguity. In 
our reports I find it convenient to write the age at the last birth- 
day, and when the interval of age in a group of persons exceeds 
1 year, to write the series of ages according to the same analogy in 
figures followed by a dash :— 


Age. 
Cia e! * Sdacatetened See rvsdevsestal shan tovntstene dates Gousdvaes atdaelay tine 787 
Bar ANGER ces lSteadaces ee MEU Dew EO cNiaeWabe cite npwees 643 
Da aaah wept ope gh tegen corps cnegingn ss as anasnnseecp erate seers 511 
ess Resous as ausenbacndsescupane Venadh laauees cathoas Eaecavewsearges 473 


Note.—The table is read thus: 643 persons are of the age 5 and under the age 10. 


With so much variation in the expression of the time a man has 
lived—called age—we can scarcely feel surprised to find in the various 
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censuses of Europe errors in the statements of age directly traceable 
to ambiguities of language. Inthe early years of life these mistakes 
demand attention, otherwise they may lead us into such grave mis- 
takes as we have to notice. 

The ages of the population were enumerated in England in the 
year 1841 for each year of age under 15; and the flo et is the 
series of children returned and classified by the Census Commis- 


sioners :— 


Children at 
aoe each Year of Age under 5 ~ 
a as returned at 
the Census of 1841. 


«gag Wt ty SY eh oo tek AS ogee SiS OMe TER OREN + RE RR 427,601 
gn SA CORI PP OREN fy Hare PRT 427,966 
re Ae ecost ssucntsnsgcanteas Mis niionnie scegStuneeeaberansern seas 435,413 
Ser ERE che tae EO RR ES eee ch Ey oe 408,332 
Ce an Ree Oe ee Ne ere eT 399,840 


You will observe that not oniy the children of 1 and under 2, but 
also the children of 2 and under 8 years of age are returned as more 
numerous than the children in the first year of age (0—1); which, 
looking at the increase and great regularity of the births, as well as 
at the great number of deaths in the first two years of life, is impos- 
sible. In reflecting upon this, it appeared evident to me that this 
discrepancy in the ages arose from a certain number of the children 
in the jirst year of age, who should all have been placed against zero 
(0), having been carried on to 1; while children in the second year 
of age, who should have been set down against 1 year of age, were 
carried on to 2; where the excess was at a maximum; the errors 
afterwards more nearly counterbalancing each other. We despaired 
in 1851 of being able entirely to overcome the difficulty of getting 
the ages of young children exactly stated; and the ages of that census 
were all given in quinquennial periods, as we had better methods 
‘of getting the numbers at the early ages; and I foresaw that, if the 
uncorrected facts were published, they could, for various reasons, be 
of little use, and might mislead some unlucky person into an attempt 
to determine the mortality of infants by such data. 

In 1861 the Secretary of State was requested, specially, by no 
less a body than the Statistical Society of London, to return dis- 
tinctly the numbers of children living in each of the first five years of 
age.* Accordingly the attempt was made; and the result it is 
which has served, with some want of caution ‘and some error on his 
part, to mislead Mr. Sargant into the startling conclusions which he 
has placed conspicuously at the head of his last paper; such as that 
“the infants below one year old are underrated”’ by 67,377; and 


* See “Report of Council,” in Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxiii, 
p. 223. 
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“tnat the males and females together, of all ages, are probably 
“underrated by more than half a million!” At this astounding 
result the honourable Fellow of the Society from Birmingham must 
himself have been startled. But he was undismayed. He had fallen 
into a pitfall, which, I regret to say, this Society had dug, and strewed 
with green branches and flowers; but he was unconscious of the trap 
into which he had been allured by a troop of innocent little children, 
some of whom were old enough to laugh at him for disbelieving in 
their recognition, because their mothers had in some instances 
misstated their ages. 

The question of the degrees of confidence to be placed in the 
assigned numbers of the population is so important, that I must ask 
you to carefully weigh the evidence on both sides. We have before 
us two conflicting statements: the population of England and Wales, 
exclusive of army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was, accord- 
ing to.the Census Report laid before parliament by the Secretary of 
State, 20,066,224, on April 8th, 1861. This is the announced result 
of the census inquiry, and the detailed numbers for every parish, 
small and great, in the country, are published in three folio volumes. 
That is one statement. The other is Mr. Sargant’s, a person of 
ereat ability, the author of “ Social Innovators,” and the “ Science 
“of Social Opulence,” &c., &c. He asserts that the population of 
England and Wales at that date was more than 20,566,244. Her 
Majesty has, he says, half a million more subjects in England 
and Wales than were discovered by the Registrar-General and his 
coadjutors. 

I will first proceed to state briefly some of the evidence upon 
which your confidence in the enumerated numbers is demanded. 
The Legislature, you will recollect, did its duty by passing the Act 
of the 28rd and 24th Victoria, cap. 61, which placed the conduct 
of the enumeration of the people in 1861 in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, then Sir George Lewis, 
who entrusted the operation to the Registrar-General, and the 
Department over which he presides. A Howseholder’s schedule was 
carefully drawn up, after the experience which had been acquired 
in 1851; and this schedule was left with every occupier in the week 
preceding the 8th of April by the enumerators. The schedule, with 
“ Approved, G. C. Lewis,” on its face, informed the occupier that 
“ persons who refuse to give CORRECT INFORMATION are liable to 
“ @ penalty of five pounds,” and stated the general purposes of the 
inquiry. All the existing machinery of registration was turned to 
full account in the census. The staff of the General Register 
Office, the 634 superintendent registrars in their districts, and the 
2,194 registrars were all employed in laying out and revising the 
work, for which they were adequately paid. In addition, 30,862 
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paid enumerators, selected specially for the work, were appointed to 
as many distinctly described tracts of the country. I hold in my hand 
a volume of the rules and regulations, assigning to every man his 
duties ; telling him precisely what he had to do, when to do it, what 
he would be paid, and making his pay depend on the certified 
accuracy of his work. The original householders’ schedules were sent 
to London, as well as the enumerators’ books, into which the con- 
tents of the schedules were copied. Thus means existed at the 
Central Office for checking each entry, and with much labour the whole 
of the facts were revised. I lay an exampleof a revised book on the table. 
It was thought that the tendency might be to overlook some of the 
people, but this tendency, it was deemed, would be counteracted by 
the equitable rule that the pay of superintendents, registrars, and 
enumerators should be partly by a fixed fee for a minimum number, 
and partly by an additional fee for every 100 or 1,000 persons 
enumerated above that minimum number. I invite you again to 
examine the volume on the table. I am not aware that any rational 
means of securing accuracy in the total numbers of the people was 
negiected by the legislature or by the Registrar-General. And, 
singularly enough, it was not necessary to enforce, in 1851 or 1861, 
the penalty in a single instance, although a recalcitrant magistrate had 
to be mildly threatened, and prudently gave way. The Registrar- 
General received certainly less than twenty letters from house- 
holders, complaining that they had received no schedule; or that the 
schedule left had not been called for by the enumerator. The census 
was discussed in the newspapers, which rendered the Commissioners 
most important assistance; but the impression of gentlemen whom 
I have consulted is, that, addicted as Englishmen are te write to the 
newspapers, not more than half a dozen letters of complaint were 
brought under our notice. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that few 
officers could move a mass of 20,000 men out of Hyde Park without 
confusion, but here the Registrar-General was fortunately able to 
animate and direct the movements of 33,690 intelligent Englishmen 
all over England and Wales, who collected in schedules the names, 
relation to head of family, condition, sex, age, occupation, birthplace 
of 20,066,224 people on the 8th of April, 1861 ; without confusion, 
certainly not without error in details, yet as regards numbers, in my 
opinion, nearly correct, leaving it uncertain whether the numbers 
were understated by omission, or overstated by counting twice over 
some of the travelling population. 

In the report this happy issue is ascribed to the increasing intel- 
ligence of the people. ) 

Now what is said on the other side? How does Mr, Sargant 
get his 36,546 “male infants” and his “ 30,831 female infants :” 

Wel: XeVIIl.. PART I, K 
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making in all a flock of 67,377 strayed babies, besides other boys and 
girls and adults thrown in to make his small army of a round half 
million. Not, in the first place, you will remark, by a counter 
enumeration of a single parish or township. We are in the habit of 
estimating, as best we can, the population of different places in the 
intervals of the census; but we immediately withdraw with becoming 
modesty our estimates upon the appearance of the counted numbers. 
Not so Mr. Sargant, he holds to his calculations in the face of 
difficulties. Indeed he seems to disdain the low practice of count- 
ing: when the counted facts do not accord with his theory “so 
‘‘much the worse for the facts.” “Il n’y a rien de si méprisable 
“ qu’un fait,” exclaimed a great French philosopher. 

Mr. Norman, in his admirable pamphlet on taxation, had said : 
““ The amount of population at each decennial period, is known with 
“ oreat exactness,” for which he is thus reproved by Mr. Sargant: 
“ But I am sure that if Mr. Norman were concerned in a grand 
“ operation for buying up twenty million sheep, scattered all over 
“ England and Wales, he would not be satisfied with one counting 
*‘ done hurriedly in a single day!” The case is scarcely analogous ; 
but the pastoral similitude will enable us to appreciate Mr. Sargant’s 
method, in accordance with which Mr. Norman, under the cireum- 
stances should—instead of accepting the number of sheep counted 
by enumerators carefully appointed and paid for the purpose—have 
sent, not to our friends of the Institute of Actuaries, but to a certain 
sage soothsayer of Birmingham—who from the register of the births 
and deaths of lambs in the years 1859 and 1860, would tell him pre- 
cisely how many lambs would be found alive on 8th of April, 1861 ; 
and further, how many sheep of all ages existed on the land in every 
county at that date, by the use of one magical inflexible formula. 
Mr. Sargant seriously asks an eminent Director of the Bank of 
England to accept this species of inconvertible paper for a Govern- 
ment security. 

Admitting the theory, let us look into the practical difficulties 
which a calculator—as sagacious as Mr. Sargant has shown himself 
to be—would encounter in getting at his lambs under 1 year of age 
indirectly. The correctness of his formula for passing from lambs 
born, to lambs living at a distant day, may be questioned; but 
passing that, it 1s quite certain that no one formula would cover all 
the special contingencies and circumstances of every county. Again, 
it is quite possible that as the names of lambs vary in every county, 
the numbers might be returned under other heads than those he 
expected. I hold in my hand a greater authority than I pretend to 
be on this subject —Mr. Martin’s book on sheep. It willbe seen that 
here the farmer’s nomenclature of age is even more puzzling than 
ours. Mr. Sargant would have many things to learn before he could 
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be sure of his affair. He would find on inquiry that the lamb is not 
out of its first year of age—not a first-shear lamb—until its first 
shearing, when it may be in reality 15, 16, or 17 months old. “In 
“the north of England and in Scotland, too, the male “ is called, 
“until his first shearing, a twp-lamb, then a tup-hog, after that a twp ; 
“or, if castrated, a dinmont or a wedder.” Here follows a long string 
of strange names, quite orthodox; and then, as you may expect, 
there are other names “restricted to certain localities.” Mr. Sar- 
gant disdains such details, but unless he study the nomenclature 
would he be justified in asserting that there were half a million more 
sheep in the country than had been counted, because the lambs 
of the first year did not come up to the mark? Why a little con- 
fusion of tups, wedders, hogs and tegs, of gimmer hogs, and sheeder- 
ewes, with first shears and second shears, would confound all his 
conclusions, and upon reflection he would, I feel assured, fall back 
upon the counted numbers. 

With respect to the census, the difficulties were not so great; 
but the perplexed specifications of age everywhere lead to some 
confusion. Let us look at France, for instance, where the census 
is taken with great deliberation, and the operation extends over 
weeks or months every five years, and where the births and deaths 
are, it is generally believed, all registered. The annual births 
in France, on an average of the two years, 1855-56, were 927,226; 
and the deaths under 1 year of age, were 159,196 in the census year, 
1856; so during that year the average number of children under 
1 year of age could not have been more than 927,226, nor less than 
768,030 (= 927,226 — 159,196); but after correcting for the excess 
of returned deaths in the first weeks and months, the mean numbers 
living in their first year should be 812,413. Yet the number of 
infants enumerated under 1 year of age was only 740,449, or less by 
71,964 than the calculated number! This is Mr. Sargant’s case: 
by his hypothesis, these 71,954 babies have not been counted at 
all, and the French census is to that extent deficient. The Queen, 
you see, gains little relative advantage by Mr. Sargant’s half million 
of subjects, as at least an equal proportion has to be added to the 
subjects of the Emperor of the French. The whole of Mr. Sargant’s 
case, I repeat, turns upon the babies; and I must ask you to weigh 
well the antecedent improbability of their escaping enumeration. 
No doubt in the eyes of some philosophers, some hundreds of 
thousands of young mortals—often a span or two long—look very 
insignificant little creatures, who in a general count would be easily 
overlooked—by the same philosophers. - But the census had people 
of a different mould to deal with. In nearly every house with an 
infant in it, there was a woman; and to express the highest degree 
of improbability, the Almighty asks: “Can a woman forget her 
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“sucking child?”* Hence the enumerator could scarcely fail to 
hear of the little creature’s existence who would count as one in his 
pay list. Then in that other case, where the “head of the family ”’ 
filled up the schedule, could he forget in the morning the darling 
of his house, whose sweet voice had probably rung in his ears 
through several hours of the census night ? The antecedent impro- 
bability of Mr. Sargant’s hypothesis is, 1 maintain, enormous. 

5 is quite certain, however, that in France about 71,964 infants 
in the first year of life were not reckoned in that group of age ; and 
Mr. Sargant’s premise is, that unless they were enumerated at the 
age O—1, they were not reckoned at all, but were altogether lost. 

The other hypothesis assumes that they were reckoned in the 
next crib (1—2) by reason of the popular confusion of first year of 
age, with one year of age; while in the same way many children of 
the second year were classed as of the age 2—3, and so on. We 
have the means of testing this hypothesis in the English returns to 
which I now invite your attention. 

If a certain number of children of the first and second year have 
been thrown onwards, we ought to discover many of them under the 
ages 2, 3,4, and 5; by following up in the birth and death registers 
the numbers born, the dying in each year, and the surviving at the 
respective ages in the census year. The ages of deceased children 
are registered deliberately; and, upon the whole correctly, by 
instructed registrars; and under 1 or 2 years ages are stated in 
weeks or months: all the births are not registered. But I take the 
numbers literally as they are returned from the Registrar-General’s 
reports, and shall notice afterwards the room there is for any correc- 
tion. 

Ali the children under 1 year of age on 8th April, 1861, must 
have been born in the preceding twelve months, when the births 
registered were 673,801. If we knew the precise number of births, 
the deatns out of that number, as well as the inflow and the outflow 
of migration in those twelve months, we should obtain the precise 
number of infants living under 1 year of age on the census day. Such 
precise knowledge is not within our reach—the majority of the births 
are registered within the first six weeks after their occurrence, and 
the infants’ deaths of a year include the deaths of infants born 
within that year and the year preceding it. But an approximation 
to the numbers surviving can be obtained sufficiently near for 
the purposes of our argument, from the mean births of 1860-61, and 
the deaths under 1 year of age in 1861. If thenumber of annual 
births remain constant, the number of infants living in any year 
must lie between the annual number of births and that number 


* Isaiah, chap. xlix, v. 15. 
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diminished by the deaths under the first year of age. It would 
be nearer the latter than the former number, on account of the 
excess of deaths in the first months of life. 

The diagram will enable us to explain this relation, see p. 149. 
The average number of annual births in the two vears 1860-61 was 
690,227. Let us deal, for the sake of simplification, with 1,000 daily 
births, then of the 1,000 born on the first day of a year a certain 
number die day by day through the year; and as every day a fresh 
wave of 1,000 lives emerges to die off at the same or at a similar rate, 
you will find by enumeration decreasing numbers one day, two days, 
three days - . . . . 365 days old in your population. The 
365,000 under 1 year of age are reduced to 329,515 by death. By 
the English Life Table the numbers surviving out of 1,000,000 births 
at the end of every month of the first year of age are shown; and if 
it were necessary, the numbers for each day could be interpolated. 
From this table carried on the numbers maintained in the first, 
second, third . . . . years of life are readily deduced. 

The births increase variously in England and Wales, and the 
deaths fluctuate; but by taking the mean births in 1856-57 we get 
an annual number of births out of which it may be assumed the 
deaths in the first year of age occur in 1857, the deaths in the second 
year of age occur in 1858, the deaths in the third year of age occur 
in 1859, the deaths in the fourth year of age occur in 186U, and the 
deaths in the fifth year of age occur in 1861. By subtracting the 
deaths in each year of age from the births we get the survivors. 
The births of 1857-58 are treated in the same manner, and you can 
trace the results in the appended tables. 

We thus obtain numbers living at each year of age which will 
serve for comparison with the numbers enumerated at the corre- 
sponding ages in the census year. 

Now, if the ages of the children have been at all mis-stated, 
according to our hypothesis, the census numbers of children will be 
understated against the ages 0 and 1; but after that age the census 
numbers will be somewhat in excess of the calculated. That, you 
will observe, is the case. The census numbers under five years of 
age are actually in excess of the calculated numbers. See Table V. 

Here, then, we find Mr. Sargant’s lost babies in the third, fourth, 
and fifth boxes. The excess in the five boxes is 28,851; and if we 
push the comparison further, the census picks up thousands every 
year. To this excess should be added the infants carried abroad 
annually by young married emigrants. ‘They are much more numerous 
than Mr. Sargant supposes; and only 1,000 infants taken out of the 
country annually in the end diminish the population by 40,000. 

This is one set off against the addition which should be made to 
our calculated numbers of children for births unregistered ; which 
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ean only be loosely calculated for want of the requisite data. In 
the Census Report I estimated the average annual numbers un- 
registered in the ten years 1851-60 at 36,950. During the last of 
these ten years the registration approached nearer, than it did in the 
first, to the actual number of births; and of unregistered births a 
certain number are never registered as deaths—but are buried pro- 
bably still-born; these should be struck off both sides of the account. 
I have taken as the basis of our calculated table 690,227; whereas 
the births registered in the year ending 31st March, 1861 (the census 
was taken on 8th April), were only 673,801. This raises the esti- 
mated number in the first year, and is in itself a set off against 
unregistered births; which Mr. Sargant may play with to any extent, 
as nobody can check him. As a strong counter-current to the emi- 
gration of_the English race, there is a continual influx of Irish, 
Scottish, colonial, and foreign settlers into England, of whom no 
record ig kept; so that it is impossible to ascertain their numbers. 
Again the Emigration Commissioners have only distinguished the 
emigrants of English origin from the rest since 1853; when their 
records show that 454,422 English people of all ages left our shores. 
The average annual number of English emigrants was 56,803; and 
the number in the ten years, if this average is adopted for 1851-52 ig 
568,027. But the emigration of 1851-52 was heavy, and it bore 
chiefly on the Irish people. At the census, by applying the propor- 
tion of later years, the emigrants were estimated at 640,316. By 
taking the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad into account in 
both 1851 and 1861, we account for the increase in their numbers of 
35,712 in the interval. 

Let us first deal with the recorded facts: the population in 1861 
exceeded that of 1851 by 2,174,327; and the births registered in the 
interval exceeded the deaths registered by 2,267,518; thus leaving 
a margin for emigration of 93,191. 


Registered births, 1851-61..........cccccccceeees 6,503,545 
DOB AEIS Iie can ccrcatunnceenvetnns cee ene aee 4,236,027 
Excess of births registered  ........ssecese 2,267,518 
Population enumerated, 1861. ................ 20,228,497 

9 BOL higerante 18,054,170 
Excess of population, 1861 oo... ccc 2,174,327 





The emigrants by one estimate were 640,316, by another 568,027; 
and after deducting the excess of 93,191 births, 547,125 or 474,836 
remain. By operating only upon the population at home the latter 
number is reduced to 439,124. 54,713 immigrants from Ireland, 
Scotland, the colonies, and foreign parts—entering England annually 
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—would, by one estimate, replace the whole of the English emigrants; 
while 47,484 would replace them by the other estimate. These 
immigrants include returning emigrants. But it is quite certain 
that a proportion of either is made up of unregistered births. How 
many of the 54,713 or 47,484—for the precise number is uncertain 
—are immigrants, and how many are children whose births have 
never been registered ? | 

Of the hundreds of thousands of people of Irish, Scotch, and 
foreign blood in England, only those born in their respective countries 
were distinguished at the census; they were returned as 946,172 ; 
and the increase since 1851 was 184,219, or 18,422 annually. 
Deduct 18,422 from 54,713 annual emigrants, and we get 36,291 ; 
or taking it from 47,484 emigrants, 29,062 ; who—if the birth-places 
were correctly returned at the census—represent approximately the 
annual average number of unregistered births in the ten years 
1851-60. This qualification is necessary because the Irish immi- 
grants in England having before their eyes the fear of removal to 
Ireland, might have often assigned England as the birth-place of 
their children; the enumerator could not correct their statement ; 
and if this were done more extensively in 1861 than in 1851, the 
average annual increase of 18,422 from this cause would be swollen 
to double that number or more, leaving a smaller deficiency of un- 
registered births. The estimate of unregistered births is also to be 
reduced by returning emigrants. Take the unregistered births in 
the ten years 1851-60 at any figure, then it will be evident from the 
annexed table that the numbers deficient in. the years before the 
census were few compared with the numbers in the earlier part of 
the decenniad. 


Table showing the Increase of Registered Births. 














ea Registered in ce over 
cae aaa Births. ‘Numbers 
began. in 1851-52-53. 
1851-52-53, average of 3 years 617,423 — 
17 7 a? oe CT ite 634,405 16,982 
18 1 ee RRO Et ene 635,043 17,620 
ig UO Pee tacses nieces selects sveasbeeonssdecs 657,453 40,030 
20 HO]. spdeessneaverised deri tscad res dacoateetent 663,071 45,648 
21 Se acme icy ca ses ih aphiea 655,481 38,058 
22 LEE ORN Mot A ae CRISS 689,881 72, 458 
23 Or rrer rr ciitaeradeecnecaaccstrog selec et: 684,048 | 66,625 
24 UGG sedi coh deeeiersdeonsreritectscnckehar y's 696,406 78,983 


Thus, whatever the defects in the registration of births were in 
the ten years, it is evident that the deficiency would fall to a larger 
extent on the first five years than on the last five years of the ten. 
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[ have a series of tables before me, proving that the registration 
of births has undergone rapid improvement, as the people have found 
out its utility to their children; but I still think a clause inflicting 
a penalty on parents and occupiers for the neglect of registration 
would bring in a certain number of births which escape, although 
the public generally appreciate its importance, and the registrars 
have a pecuniary interest in recording every birth, as their fees 
have a direct relation to the numbers which they record. 

I have other tables with which I will uot trouble you. But 
by carrying on the calculation to 15 or 20 years of age, if it is 
based on the registered births, the census shows much larger numbers 
than the calculation leads us to expect ; and these numbers can only 
be aceounted for by immigration of the Irish chiefly, and by unre- 
corded births in the earlier years of registration. J may state, how- 
ever, that the data upon which these calculations—and the corre- 
sponding calculdtions of Mr. Sargant—are based, are either dificult 
of verification or conjectural; and I do not. conceive for a moment 
that any results deducible from them justify us in setting aside the 
counted numbers of the children, whose enumeration presented 
little or no difficulty at the census. 

Ido not desire to over-rate the accuracy of the census figures ; 
and. should be exceedingly glad if Mr. Sargant’s proposition for 
another enumeration of even his own town could be carried out. 
But IJ fear that there is no chance of getting the work done; and 
that if it were attempted in our moveable population it would issue 
in no satisfactory result. 

In the office reports we have always pointed out any apparent 
defects in the data; and after careful consideration of Mr. Sargant’s 
ingenious paper, and of the facts of the case, with every disposition 
to admit defects, my faith in the enumerated numbers is confirmed ; 
and if my confidence is at all shaken, it is in my estimate of the 
extent of the number of unregistered births; the registration of 
which is certainly now more complete than I have generally imagined. 

Tt is satisfactory at any rate, and I fondly hope that it may afford 
Mr. Sargant’s breast some consolation to find that it is unnecessary 
to shed natural tears, to strew withered leaves, or even flowers, over 
67,377 babes lost in the Census Wood. 

The variation in the practice of returning the ages of children 
is great in different towns; and so is necessarily any defect in 
the registration of births. And furthermore it is impossible to pass 
by one general ratio from the births in a town to the numbers sur- 
viving at a census ; as the deaths in infancy are differently distributed 
in every town and year, according as this or that form of disease is 
prevalent: convulsions kill the infant of the first ‘month; measles, 
scarlatina, whooping cough, kill him later, or in the tenth, eleventh, 
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and twelfth month. The ages at which the deaths occur, affect the 
numbers to be enumerated; thus, if 200 infants die out of 1,000 in. 
the first hour of their birth, the census will find only 800 living under 
1 year of age; if they die on the last hour of the year 1.000 will 
be enumerated; and under the prevailing laws of mortality the 
actual numbers will range between these extremes from 800 to 850, 
900, 920, and soon. In particular towns there will be a greater range 
of variations between the numbers of infants living deduced by one 
formula from the births, or the deaths under 1 year, and the num- 
bers actually living on a given day under 1 year of age. 

The Superintendent Registrars of the districts in which Mr. 
Sargant affirms the infants have not been enumerated, repudiate this 
imputation on their registrars and enumerators. 

I conclude, then, (1) that the measures which were taken by the 
Legislature, Her Majesty’s Government, and the Registrar-General, 
to secure an accurate census of the population, were adequate. 

2. That on the whole they were successfully carried into 
execution. . 

3. That Mr. Sargant’s calculations, by which he attempts to 
prove that 67,377 infants were not enumerated, are illusory. 

4. That he has failed to make due allowance for the practice of 
putting down children in their first, second, and third year of age, 
as 1, 2 and 38 years old; by which the numbers are advanced one 
year: and that his lost infants are found and can be traced in the 
returns. 

5. That his method of calculating the rate of mortality in his 
first paper was, as he now candidly admits, “a blunder.” 

6. That Mr. Sargant’s statement, that “the death-rate of the 
“ Registrar-General is the proportion of deaths to infants left alive ”’ 
at the end of the year out of a given number of births, is an error. 
The death-rate has never been so understood by any writer. 

7. Mr. Sargant, in concluding his paper, says, “inquirers there- 
“ fore often want to trace the growth from 1801 to 1861; but they 
“ find that while the cownty census is given for each enumeration (Vol. 
“J, p. xiv), the same thing is not done for the ¢owns, nor even for the 
“ principal of them. ‘To find the growth of Liverpool or Leeds, we 
“ must turn over half a dozen volumes.’ So far from having to turn 
over “ halfa dozen volumes,”’ he had only to turn to one; a table of the 
population of 72 of the largest towns at each census since that of 
1801, was compiled with great care; it is referred to in the Report, 
p. 12 and in the table of contents, p. v; and is printed in full at 
pp- 102, 103, “ Appendix to Census Report, ” 1861. Other inaccu- 
racies occur in both his papers. 

8. “The town councils of boroughs are responsible to the country 
“for the adoption of sanitary measures within their boundaries. 


/ 
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“ The first information they need is the comparative death-rates of 
“ their own and of other boroughs.”” This remark of Mr. Sargant 
is so perfectly reasonable that the Registrar-General has taken it 
into account in his recent weekly publication of the births and deaths 
in ten of the principal cities and boroughs of the United Kingdom. 
And I am confident that he will always be glad to attend to any 
other equally wise suggestion which Mr. Sargant or any other Fellow 
of this Society may be pleased to make. For all ordinary statistical 
purposes I hold, however, that the subdivision of the country into 
unions is more suitable than the division into boroughs, parishes, 
and counties. 


Parr IT. 


(On the Diseases of Infancy, will be printed in a subsequent number). 


APPENDIX, 





1.—Mean Number of Births Registered in each of the Years 1857-61 in 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 











Children. 
Assumed Average Date 
¥ Number . Mean Nate of the 
ears. of rn eye Births in the 
Births Registered ae ee Two Bracketed Years. 
in each Year. in Column 4. 
USSG cian: 6575453 
; } 660,262 | Ist of January, 1857 
TOT chive. sted 663,071 
i 659,276 - 1858 
TS OS iteaorenc, 655,481 
\ 672,681 : 1859 
1 Po. eer 689,881 
} 686,965 z 1860 
TOQO ccgvinarss 684,048 
} 690,227 - 1861 
LSGL asrcatest 696,406 
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III.—Number of Children Living at each Year of Age under Five, 
deduced from the Mean Births and from the Deaths Registered at each 
Year of Age under Five, in ENGLAND AND WALES. 





1 


Numbers born on 1st January, 1857 ........... 


95 surviving on 1st January, 1858 .... 
9 ” ” 5 ee 
) 9 ” "005: 
55 5 6 "OL as 
) ” ) 102 sx 


Numbers born on 1st January, 1858 ............ 


5 surviving on Ist January, 1859 ... 
3 39 ” "60 ee 
” » ” 61 eeee 
3 ” .) "62. 


Numbers born on Ist January, 1859 ............ 


- surviving on Ist January, 1860 .... 
b>) 33 bb) 61 wae 
” >») bb) 62 peo 


Numbers born on Ist January, 1860 ............ 


* surviving on Ist January, 1861 


b] 
+b) ” » 62 eee 


Numbers born on Ist January, 1861 ........... 


a surviving on lst January, 1862 .... 





2 


Numbers 
Living at each 


Children. 


Numbers 
Dying in each 








Age in 

Column 4. Year. 

660,262 | 103,227 o— 
557,035 37,454 I— 
519,581 19,195 2— 
500,386 9,927 a 
490,459 6,982 4— 
483,477 = << 
659,276 103,837 o— 
555,439 36,752 i 
518,687 15 520 2— 
503,167 10,150 3 
493,017 bea = 
672,681 105,629 o— 
567,052 33,431 I— 
K235621 17,536 2— 
516,085 — -_ 
686,965 100,984. o— 
585,981 40,033 I—. 
545,948 == — 
690,227 106,428 o— 
583,799 - |= 





Note.—The mean date of the births in 1856 and 1857 is assumed to be 


1st January, 1857, and so in other cases. 
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IV.—EnGauanp AND WALES. 
The living at age o—1 in the middle of 1861 MEAN. 


Should be dess than........ 690,227 
And more than .......:..4 583,799 } 596,063 (Corrected.) 


The living at age 1—2 in the middle of 1861 


ten ey 
The living at age 2—3 in the middle of 1861 

ee ee aes 
The living at age 3—4 in the middle of 1861 

Be sctkas Ge a SOO or 
The living at age 4—5 in the middle of 1861 

i eet aera men Ht ae 


V.—Number of Children in Excess or Defect of the Census of 1861, at each 
Year of Age under Five, as compared with the Numbers deduced from 
the Mean Registered Births, and from the Deaths Registered at each 
Year of Age under Five in ENGLAND aND WALES. 





Children. 
Living at each Year of Age under Five. 


Ages. Deduced from the Numbers 


Mean . 
Enumerated Number of Births, in Excess or Defect of 


at the and from the the Ceusus. 
Deaths Registered at 
Census of 1861. each Year of Age 














under Five. 
0 and under 1........ 593,721 596,063 — 2,342 census in defect 
a a Ae 543,040 565,965 — 22,925 - 
2 se Bran: 535,981 524,853 + 11,128 census in excess 
3 ms Ae), 516,296 498,092 + 18,204 ‘5 
4, re Si ke 511,744 486,968 + 24,786 * 
poor 0 and 2,700,782, 2,671,941 + 28,851 Census in excess 


under 5 years 


————————— sss 
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VI.—Mortality per 1,000 of Children under 5 Years of Age in the Ten 
Years, 1851-60, in certain Districts of ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Mortality per 1,000 of Children 
under 5 Years of Age. 








Districts. 
Males. Females. 

In 63 Healthy Districts (1849-58) ........000000 43°48 37°20 
In 5 Country Districts (1851-60), viz.— 

(LS) ~ AIP eBTONG® seek eocoricerretanss ote? F755 30°42 

(180), - Basthampsteed : ..icc cos ccosecceoracss 36°82 30°40 

(2021) SPOON or cosines peter ea eens 39°03 34°40 

(557)  Beblingligim 2 (.cacr-.cerceege cee 25°93 20°40 

(604) edema bon 135 Ln tboasdestesedettes steed e922, 32°49 
dy Leonom, (ASSU=GO): | :-cisccceiasovnencnatabws theca ameads 83°11 72°95 
In 6 Town Districts (1851-60), viz.— 

CODD RISC ON Fess: ests oct vovarnrecaumoe nm vee caiae 95°07 81°21 

(394) DirMara Gham” se.stestpaatsctoseeerroxcceon 100°29 88°66 

(4G): Eiverpoo lsc scses cscs eatesusesenacoeat acta 137 °41 126°54: 

(AT VO SGLOV G2 sacscecceacsa ease str rss acabeense we 103°27 91°90 

(473) Mamehester ....ccaateasuies.cssscsncucoette 123°80 110°70 

(HOH)! Leeds: <22i.4..cdrs cae dmmtend, bases. Rs 108"92 96°62 





VII.—Birtu-rate to every 1,000 Living in the Ten Years, 1851-60, in 


certain Districts of ENGLAND aND WALES. 





Births to every 1,000 Living of all Ages. 





Districts. 
Males. 

In 5 Country Districts (1851-60), viz.— 

(LIS) Adirestor dl... spctteaywarssatitters eter seers 29°82 

(130)- Hasthampstead: xec-sscasicencsiee: 24°10 

(292) COLECICOM \ xcietes ven. cerereomsnientee er: 29°91 

(G57) POPPE <.ccbestiovoncsvsoteen sancveess 24°80 

(GOA) MOTO a. oie tedscasssoenygcctevsceueacontons 22007 
Th, DORA ASSL=OO) aes. shoseccensgnaassneasiasosesaess 36°51 
In 6 Town Districts (1851-60), viz.— 

(BAO) BBrisEOI ceacenathag eostoen ere bretervaenstec 36°50 

(994) Bipmoine Heme: Fe ssacsecsnentneresc ws: 42°28 

(461) Liverpvoltena nics hee 35°74 

(ANZ 2). Salon ecswect pees ceeowessaien ys seta eeeees AES 3 O: 

(473) Manchester asccentsssecessesovessscetenst<: Ar38. 

(SOD)! Swale sae seen eesatareoneepsteeeveWesatets 39°96 


Females. 





27°86 
24°57 
28°33 
26:22 
32°96 


30°81 


30°36 
39°24 . 
32°59 
35°68 
36°16 
35°89 
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TIil.— Table showing the Causzs or Dzatu of CuinpREN UNDER One Year or AGE in 
ENGLAND AND Watzs én each of the Three Years 1860, 1861, and 1862. 


Diseases.* 


CLASS I.—Orper I. 

BMMAL POX © .cssarscevecsorsooes 
MNT CASIOS | ioo..cc.ecececdsecceee 
MCAT AGING. | 2,..s0c00. sevdcnceeos, 


BPMN RUS 2. suse scasecessnet onennns. 
BEV SIPCIAS * ........000r0i0-2-. 


COATS OV Oe 
= 
— 
2 


MEO APDUNC]O” .ccacocsessscgnseoes 
OMVICM ZS ..codosceesasesdedessne: 
MRC RUONY: — fence! santosesess: 
BP PAT TIN CES oc5..c0sc0.censdoceeas- 


BE Oo esc e ssa oa da rene sn 
. Remittent fever ........... 
minheumatism © ...2...2......- 
ther zymotic diseases 


WON CUB wor 


OrvDeER II. 
BES V PIS cscsiessscesedisssece: 
Bitydrophobia .........0:.. 


CO bat 


ORDER ITI. 
MEV ELON: «.c6...acoeondsdecennes: 
. Want of breast-milk .. 
. Purpura and scurvy .. 


QO DOD pet 


OrpeER IV. 
a rrr 
BEV OFINS; WC) .,....00cendierecee- 


Doe 


CLASS IT.—Orper I. 


ORpDER II. 
i 


£ 

2. Tabes mesenterica ........ 
BEMMETIIEEVISIS. .......2..0cssedeoecooee 
4. 


MOI GHETE, -ocssicecnnvoiesidecsoseccs 





Boys and Girls. 


256 


18 
81 


374 
2,007 
935 
2,650 


Be | 
4. 
17 
15 


438 
2264 
944 
2,770 














Boys. | Girls. 
Under 1 Year of Age. 

1862. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862.] 1860.| 1861. 
392 } 352) 163 | 189] 297] 16% 
1,704 | 905 | 916 | 923] 829] 429 
9031" 367 | 308 | OL7 | $315 | 364 
412} 252] 196 | 244] 196] 16 
424 10 23 26 16 14 
743 | 371 34.7 446 | 2477 259 
5,045 11,781 | 2,284 | 2,516 11,799 | 2,443 
589 | 268 2G 329 |- 231 218 
458 | 244) 239] 2331 268 | 253 
3 pees I — | 2 I 
212 7 144 101 129} 111 98 
235 | 157 | 173 | 144] 110) 142 
5,928 12,846 | 5,800 | 8,276 | 2,221 | 4,767 
155 7 43 144 oi 62 110 
1028 | \ ae 3 3 

20 | 26 6 13 12 3 

A | 2 I 3 3 r 

30 § 19 22 25 12 15 
867 | 430] 434] 467] 337] 364 
ae le ee a ee Se, 
= 4 ee ae 1 
997 | 5151 4ox1 5381 | 477 | 459 
591 201) se] 26° er ae 
860} 472 | 528] 457} 409| 446 
25 14 i2 15 | pp 4 
279-4. 125 |) 4274) L650 13 107 
ke 4, Z) i i 2 
24: | A 9 14, 11 8 
68 | 43 41 28 38 34 
463 | 212] 258] 268] 162] 180 
2,063 1,125 | 1,234 |1,110 | 882 | 1,030 
g65 | 496 | 475 | 459] 489] 469 
2,632 $1,613 | 1,663 | 1,657 §1,037 | 1,107 


* Some diseases which are not fatal at the early ages, are omitted from this table. 


| 1862. 


——$—$_____. 


203 
781 
386 
168 


16 
297 
2.529 
260 
225 


3 

83 
91 
2.652 
64 


403 
10 


114 


10 
40 


195 
953 
406 
975 
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VIII.— Table showing the Causes or Deatu of CarnpREN UNDER OnE YEAR or Ace—Contd. 
a 


Boys and Girls. Boys. Girls. 








Diseases. Under 1 Year of Age. 





1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860.| 1861. 1802, | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 





























CLASS IIJ.—Orper I. 




















1. Cephalitis.............0ee 580 567 645 334 | 329 380 | 246 238 265 
BAGO PIOY —bsscascarserecere-r: 169 140 187 90 Si} 11T2 79 59 75 
She EAP EUIV SIS 6 be ways sensonsdsvonese 13 12 9 4. 5 4, 9 7 3 
Gr COME ...cischovsosinatvaneeoos<r 2 — — 2) — —_ — — _— 
Ge EMO SY. 5h toapsso nt eines: 48 6 60 30 41 43 18 2 17 
@ SOOTV WIBLONE ec jecesenctoocs fas: 20,796 | 20,428 | 20,261 |11,911 11,907 {11,788 | 8,885 | 8,521 | 8,473 
8. Brain disease, &c. ........| 439 459 AV2 1} 260) 265] 255} - 179! 194] 209 
ORDER II. 
Dy Pevieard tig oo... ssgi0on05- rd 12, 9 6 7 7 cs G 2 
3. Heart disease, &c. ........ 98 103 95 52 65 57 46 38 38 
OrverR III. 
5 Mee coo 0) a rene Saerees 274 312 317 185) = e974> , 199 89; 115). 1a 
AS BROCE CU eee 6,884 | 6,156 | 6,865 | 3,987 | 3,466 | 3,938] 2,897 | 2,690] 2,927 
BiAOULISY  <.hvwscracacsedeeetsoes 38 35 2 25 1g 18 13 16 if 
Ar PREWMONIA \asiccccccsacccoes: 9,871 | 8,495 | 8,884 | 5,800] 4,898| 5,161) 4,071) 3,597 3,723 
Be ASTHMA "Aisi. eusnccp eqns, 5 14 9 2 8 6 3 6 3 
6. Lung disease, &c. ........ 732 81g 981 396| 470] 560} 336] 349| 421 
Orper IV. 
SPIGA 1,6 seats angearesaness 59 83 60 31 44 34 28 39 26 
De EUPOPTEIS ase ewc cavers conan gnc. 869 956 795 507| 533| 489] 362] 423| 306 
Be PeribOMdtis | secs.) s.scheeetess 113 101 107 61 60 62 52 41 45 
Be PSOE opin ts cn sequsvintetje see 5 8 7 4, 6 4 1 z 3 
5. Ulceration of intestines 69 59 46 36 39 29 33 22 iz 
By ELC LAGI 5.3licanasstecgenvednioenss 50 46 43 42 39 By A es) 7 6 
eC ANOUES sacha ic cites bateosgnecenes, 3k 153 166 152 94: 98 99 59 68 53 
8. Intussusception ............ 49 47 65 31 32 46 18 15 19 
9. Stricture of intestines .... 6 4 ae 3 3 3 3 I 1 
Be AMISHUTS, cs vdresacyssovenisina oat 1 — — 1; — -— ~— — co 
11. Stomach disease, Kec. ....| 296 316 266 165) tos) tise tet r21| lom 
12. Pancreas 5 sie 1 I — 1| — — — 1| — 
US emo PAtIIS. ..5.034...0..0.c8 er 25 28 16 16 15 10 8) a 6 
TA TVGUMICO: sucisnvsctrusssscsedst; 397 434 421 240| 286| 265] 157| 148). 166 
15. Liver disease, &c. ........ 19 110 63 49| ‘ 60 4] 30 50 22 
16. Spleen am, bas 6 5 5 2 2 3 A 3 2 
ORDER V. 
i, Nepliritis .... notte 7 6 f 2 5 5 5 I 2 
DOABCHUTIA. Coristcanea wosoncrsers: 7 2 2° I 24 — 1} — 
Br INOPMTGG Sais avchomsaveessunest 6 5 6 5}; — 3 i 5 3 
A TAURI DOUCS, Gieicdesnrcavacetecsses —_ — UP gc — _ — — 1 
Gir CPSUSIS na ladetsseaapmnareae 5 2 4, 3 I 2 2 I 
7. Kidney disease ............ 19 25 31 12 rq}. ay. 7 12 1 





| 
| 
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VILI.— Table showing the Causes or Deatu of Curnpren UNDER Onz Yuar or Aqr — Contd. 





























Boys aud Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Ce ee I 
Diseases. Under 1 Year of Age. 
1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860.| 1861.} 1862.] 1860.] 1861.| 1862. 
OrpDER VI. 
2. Uterus disease, &c. ........ 6 5 9 1 5 6 5|  — 3 
>. Orpun VIL, 
BPE NPUREIGIG™ 2..0,00.e.c0dsocceocsse 5 I 1] — — 1 5 1} — 
2. Joint disease, &e. ........ 39 eis 40 18 16 EO 21 19 21 
OrpDER VIII. ; 
| ELA Canes eee ee 157 153 119 72, 94 56 85 “6 63 
oo CS ee rae eM fge 78 68 31 35 31 40 43 37 
Be. skin disease, Ke. .....:...... 149 170 183 84: 87 | 119 65 83 64 
CLASS IV.—OrpeEr I. 
1. Premature birth ........... 7,642] 7,610] 7,704] 4,328! 4,371 | 4,290] 8,314] 3,239] 3,414 
Be CYANOSIS ..6....0sse.ssoevesee- 351 363 3847 221} 211] 232] 1380) -152| 152 
8. Spina bifida... 337| 3741 366] 151] 146] 153] 186| 228] - 213 
4. Other malformations ... 396 419 402] 252] 248| 230] 144 171 172 
Be PCOUNINe 2.5... sessed. cescoes 1,962| 2,010} 1,877] 1,097| 1,141] 1,035] 865] 869| 842 
OrveER IV. 
1. Atrophy and debility ...| 18,994} 20,297} 18,618 10,592 {11,196 |10,153 | 8,402 | 9,101 | 8,465 
CLASS V.—Orper I. 
eed or Negligence.) 
ee rs, eae eon } AB | bac soleny 68 lore 22) vege B81 28) ac) oueee 
BRISIOWG. gcape-tov oes cos: 
BP GL BUAD) 5. ..isacesescgeasnousee: 2 I 2 1 I 2 1}; — — 
4. Burns and scalds 119 100 117 62 62 47 57 38 70 
BEGG OTL esc ssocosoyeceoakécannngs- 74 69 75 38 41 40 36 28 35 
BPO W AIG ci, .c.sencsiteceete: 25 24 30 16 12 14 9 12 16 
BE DUPOCALION: ..Jesss.ccccessces- 760 682 720{ 419] 373] 381] 3841) 304] 339 
BPP OUNET WISE - 00. oi cccesvennes 122 180 219 7lj|-105| 128 51 a8 91 
OrxvER IIT!l.—(Homicide.) 
1. Murder and wman- 9 
Baushter .........c..0 \ 208 ta ice a 2 sae ae “ f 
Other violent deaths (not ‘eg = 3 
BOO” on. slot neste: : tS : - ey s . 
Sudden deaths (cause un- . 357 
Bscertained) ................ oe oe re As Mes 
Cause not specified or ill- 1) 3 519] a.41¢| 2,441] 1,657| 1,548] 1,887] 1,862| 1,167 | 1,054 
2: a en ae ae ‘ a Se 
44,413 
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IX.—Tuble showing the Causns or Deatu of CainpREN UNDER Five Years or AGE, @ 
EnGuanp ann Watss in each of the Three Years, 1860, 1861, and 1862. 





Boys and Girls. Boys. | Girls. 





Diseases.* Under 5 Years of Age. 





1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860.| 1861.| 1862.] 1860.| 1861.| 1862. 























CLASS I.—Orper I. 







Be otmtall ORs. «see ..cesdevensenees 1,544: 423 931] 788 | 348 | 460] 756 3475 | AZ71 
DL ANROABIOS  -dacvsades.ccadeoesucdove 8,783 | 8,327 | 8,981 ] 4,432 | 4,289 | 4,621 | 4,351 | 4,038 4,360 
Be SORTA LING 2.5.5.4 004-.geahnusses. 6,259 | 5,892 | 9,569 | 3,222 | 3,040 | 4,996 | 3,037 | 2,852 | 4,073 
A Diphtheria y...60.d.ccses- 2,678 | 2,368 | 2,724 11,3828 | 1,153 | 1,806 1,350 | 1,215 | 1,418 
Ee MUAY secsdeirrcatiaavab ogeraieet 139 168 148 70 95 81 69 73 67 
By POUR grist tenors dears: 3,808 | 3,863 | 4,994 }2,103 | 2,062 | 2,660 |1,705 | 1,801 | 2,334 
7. Whooping-cough............ 8,205 | 11,826 | 11,808 13,769 | 5,331 | 5,441 [4,436 | 6,495 | 6,367 
Be LTRS ....dycecheovneesBigocbss 2,900 | 3,328 | 3,787 }1,431 | 1,683 | 1,850 1,469 | 1,645 | 1,937 
OD. BPYsipelaw .niescsssbervsessens 638 601 563 | 800] 295 | 280] 838 | 306 | 283 
dls Garbunel 6) .05c0ksbea dcsstees 4 3 4, 1 a a Re 3 I Ay 
Pee MUS ZA Aesiess.ssdesssheeeas 391 259 320] 215] 146 | 1884 176 | 113.| -13a 
WS SD YSONLETY! «..Ses..deeecenss- 42:7 583 410 | 2441 319 | 236] 183 | 264 | 174° 
BEE AVIAN PIN CBS: Sosessudeonesheodoissess 6,913 | 15,012 | 8,349 13,784 | 8,052 | 4,474 | 3,129 | 6,960 3,875 
MBC HOLONA....4. cscoocacsootecegises 142 432 229 TiS wage’ |). P32 Wis 284 97 
LRN Re ee Pe 35 46 33 19 23 15 16 23 18 
17. Remittent fever ............ 175 99 140 | 105 46 59 70 53 81 
13; Rheumatism. ....,.)..c0 36 aa 29 22 22 18 14 15 11 
19. Other zymotic diseases 84 87 83 48 41 55 36 46 28 
OrRvDER II. 
UESeS) 000 1 nee oe 825 880 946 | 455} 470] 498] 370] 410 | 448 
B. MLVALOPNODIA ....1r.6eraon: 1 — — 1| -- —_ — — 7 
OrveRr III. 
Hie PRIVALION, Svinciessoindedienses- 6 S| a 2 2 4 4, 4 3 
2. Want of ‘breast-milk ...| 1,002 970 | 1,006] 519} 499] 5385] 483 | 471 | 471 
3. Purpura and scurvy ....| 128 193 158 69 | 103 79 59 90. | . Sam 
OrveER IV. 
Pee ACI R ID 5 acbvevonts foun Heoneneaany 917 | 1,046 899 | 488] «59 | 474] 429 | 487 | 425 
OLIN, CGC. siegencoppencvins 121 Tz 116 63 41 54 58 71 62 
CLASS II.—Orper I. 
Se Din 0) Ce Ee ee, coe 583 639 674 | 297] 343 | 391} 286 | 296 | 283 
Be ROO asa cvtvavcaestiscdecossaneen 46 33 39 23 | - 19 19 23 14 20 
PO MNQUIEA Ponda nacaexisvebyeevebanasanies 89 135 139 30 38 49 59 97 90 
6: Mortification) ..:..4.<ccce0- 116 107 114 5d 53 48 61 54 66 
ORDER II. 
We Serofitla: di. ticicBe arcane: 855 | 1,109 | 1,172 | 471 | 607.| 643] 384] 502] 529 
2. Tabes mesenterica ........ 8,810 | 4,756 | 4,230 | 2,077 | 2,551 | 2,267 11,733 | 2,205 | 1,963 
B PHEW. i cccsessehcsnesed 2,696 | 3,052 | 2,820 11,372 | 1,490 | 1,414 | 1,324 | 1,562 | 1,406 
4. Hydrocephalus _............ 6,162 | 6,734 | 6,201 | 3,644 | 3,926 | 3,729 | 2,518 | 2,808 | 2,472 


* Some diseases which are not fatal at the early ages, are omitted from this table. 
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IX.— Table showing the Causzs or Dearu of CuruprEeNn UNDER Five YEARS oF AGE— Contd. 


Boys and Girls. Boys. 








Diseases. 


Under 5 Years of Age. 




















S| ee eee Eee 


1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860. 1861. | 1862, 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 
CLASS II].—Orpsr I. 








Bee Ceplalitis: .)...........fesuse>- 1,634} 1,710 | 1,751 | 870] 938] 966] 764] 752 | 785 
RE OPIOXY «i. o.ccscsacsMeace nen: 4.27 336 406°)" 218 |) 184.) 23 209°) “tes 1) tas 
Be Paralysis .........ccc.-.csscese: 51 58 39 27 32 22 24, 26 17 
| 4 ECCT ya re 3 2 2 i 2 1 2) — i 
OL STSE Ae Ape aa 8 — Al 5; — 1 3/° — = 
Be EPIC PSY <....5.cc.ecs0ese0 120 156 167 76 oF) 1109 45 59 58 
i Convulsions ...........d.cs0s... 24,769 | 25,040 | 24,856 [13,961 |14,267 |14,164 ]10,808 10,773 |10,692 
8. Brain disease, &e. ........ 857 946 953 | 478) 516] 501] 3879} 430] 452 
OrvDeER II. 
Be Pericarditis: ...........3:00000.- 27 31 31 ine 17 16 10 14 15 
a 1 I 2 1; — 1] — I 1 
3. Heart disease, &e. ....... 231 246 247 131] 139] 1437 100] 107] 164 
OrveER III. 
AY YNCIIS | .........cdsnceaves aE 877 | 1,040 | 467) -502) 590] 8380) “345) 450 
BPE ESTOTCHICIS © .......s.<ceeec cece 11,580 | 11,067 | 12,205 | 6,360} 5,884] 6,647] 5,220] 5,183 | 5,558 
PPEOUTISY  s.'.acesssesagescences 95 1G 83 56 46 47 39 31 36 
PPE HCUMONIA ...nocdoccsdeovsese: 17,715 | 16,106 | 16,935 | 9,843 | 8,802 | 9,220] 7,872| 7,304] 7,715 
acu ea Bo. La 17 30 21 cl De 8 6 8 13 
6. Lung disease, &e. ........ L166 | 1,292 1. 15590 627| 715] (876) 639) #59) 0 7i4 
OrpzR IV. 
BG astitis ...dol. mol. 118 144 136 59 Gos “Al 59 72, 65 
Q. Enteritis cesses... 1,299 | 1,458 | 1,192 | 716] 76<| 694] 583] 693| 498 
OPIGOUIGIS. | oo6.s..sccasaosseees 189 174 172 98 96 97 91 78 Wes 
BPMACILCS 05 .oéscessscsseracneseoee: 35 26 27 18 19 1 We a] 14, 
5. Ulceration of intestines 105 gi 84, 52 5B 51 53 38 33 
CSC. in inne ae 61 5e 54 51 43 45 10 9 9 
MUG eo Lose soassccsboveec 187 200 184 | 106 118 116 81 82 68 
8. Intussusception ............ 63 62, 78 39 42 54. 24, 20 24, 
9. Stricture of intestines ... @ 4 8 4: 3 6 3 I 2 
ES a re 2 I — 4 = 1 vp 
il. Stomach disease, &c. ....) 4038 443 373 210} 254) 197} 193] 189} 176 
12. Pancreas ss ee 3 I — 2} — — iL 1} — 
ELC BALIIS .........cccecescendes: 49 46 37 29 26 IED) 20 20 18 
Be OAUNGICE ........0505 ceca. 460 isa a 504 2/0)" Bra 73037 185 197| 201 
15. Liver disease, &c. ........ 113 154 125 64 84 73 49 70 52 
16. Spleen ae Ath 12 24 23 a 12 15 5 ph 
ORDER Y. 
ON GOS a oe 31 40 AO 17 23 24 14 17 16 
MMMMEGCISUITIG, .,,.<secesdcvoveiocaonse 5 3 Th — is 5 5 2 2 
Gi a 37 60 55 22 33 31 15 2a 24 
UIA CLES. ....0..ecooenosecsoeess. 5 9 11 5 5 ee o 
MO iss eiesessesinoessnorseess a | 14: 11 10 13, — I i 
OS 12 5 6 9 4 2 3 I 4 
7. Kidney disease, &c. 67 76 7 44, 42 41 23 34 34 


| 
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1X.— Table showing the Causes or Dzatu of CHILDREN UNDER Five YrEars or Acz—Contd. 


























Boys and Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Diseases. Under 5 Years of Age. 
1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 
OrpeER VI. 
2. Uterus disease, &c. ........ 15 14 24 2 7 13 “| 13 
OrpveER VII. 
PEPAECEUIGIS, <icss..cccicsendensnnsvs 14 6 5 3 I 11 5 2 
2. Joint disease, &c. ........ 154 174 157 72 85 82 89 74: 
Orper VIII. 
Be SPO PINON. .isenssnssescctas enone 186 217 173 Set | 202 99 F115 90 
7. joa ON CS ld eR OR ARIE 93 106 105 41 45 52 61 60 
8. Skin disease, &c. ............ 197 219 238 111 III 86 106 93 
CLASS IV.—Orper I. 
1. Premature birth............ 7,642} 7,610] 7,706] 4,328] 4,371 3,814| 3,239| 3,416 
DC VAMOSIG <5 ecsesesedoronyovinse 386 406 426] 241 235 145 171 169 
SoMa, DIA .<ceesesecsstonsees 350 392 383 158 154 192} 238 223 
4. Other malformations .... 415 434 418] 265] 256 150} 178 179 
BR CCEEUIS si pacesveresen-asiqoos2 8,895] 4,251| 3,811] 2,106] 2,281 1,789] 1,970] 1,788 
OrveR IV. 
1. Atrophy and debility ....} 21,943 | 24,591 | 22,285 [12,053 |13,397 9,890 |11,194 | 10,319 


CLASS V.—Orper I. 
(Accident or Negligence.) 


ee ee Cone } 321| 325] 3821 187| 200 134] 1a5| 156 
ASMA TIA=SNOU .ccvuuseoss easezeansses — 4 1j — —_— 1 1 
PAUL IS EAD. sp.rosccsesesecetecensss 9 4 8 7 2 2 2 2 
4. Burns and scalds _........ 1,635] 1,560] 1,537] 869] 876 7661 684 679 
BE OS ON Vides cosesaxepnndyicartigunses 106 r23 119 56 66 50 47 53 
ee RO WAIN. vsgeseskosy tecunsds 327 326 396] 223] 218 104} 108 129 
TASUMOCALION , ...cssceniersecsers: 824 758 795] 457] 415 367] 343 381 
Be TOTS P WAKO sence: <caysencesnpoes 157 231 261 OL TT 233 66 98 110 
OrvER III.—(Homicide.) 
1. Murder and = man- 
es } 216| 163| 180] 103] 67 113| 96] 88 
Other violent deaths (not 
GIAEBOUD) © cesiosVehsonsoanoaicznes = oa te : i ie 6 9 
Sudden deaths (cause un- 
ascertained) cr... 907 ott Sia 94t 5 45° 429} 364 417 


Cause not specified or ill- 3,699| 3,394] 3,086 


Mehinell s.cahunceade 1,982 | 1,907 


1,717) 1,487| 1,370 
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Diagram representing 1,000 Births Daily. 


Buthdays Census Numbers enumerated 5 
of the Children enumerated Day. in a Census at different Ages o 
on April 8, 1861. 1000 Births. on a given day. o 


ee Eats ct RM cea A BL Bets: Pete 
3 3 : 3 : ; 3 3 : : H 3 3 H 3 3 3 : H H 
: i 3 H : H 9850 ; ; 
ne are botuitoae! Eilat 
tale ball na Eo bey 
er Aey! ibatel 986 Lane 
ee Te at 
i H i 924 3 H 
a te i ae” a (ee 9100 Sie) eae es ees ga oh | 

i Sh ete hitesed: eae emetr eem me die Pr 
; i H J 904 ; : | 

— i 
Lae 805 IS ee tobe 

3 8 
887 bf 
ae 879 me Brana 
{ P 3 oor 5 a 871 [ee ; 


8] 50 oY 851 


8400 


7450 


OR OU A es eee 

S io o 
COE aioe arma ot Waxh my Sen GD EER 8 ier aye Ue I IS Ai Ry RS RRS SS ooh <van seen 

eo re re 
SCHOO OOO EOS DH HOHE SO DOK OD HKD HOK HO HS O 
r= oO e Or Py A s=| oOo e Ol eee tas at or ere = 
is Bay (602 Gs ‘ uy Bb rye kelt), A CY 8 TSS Ss Lele) 
Peo e s.f oe > 6 8 ae Set S Boa se SS os 8 oe Sie 
qs 56a mORBAK Bea ssh K6 aA BAOKBAAKHSA A 





* 


The central vertical line * (ordinate) represents by its 1000 parts 1000 children assumed to be born on 
the Census Day :—Then the first line to the right represents the living (953), according to calculation, on 
May 8th; the next line the living (936) on June 8th. The last line, over April 8th, 1862, represents 
the living (851) at that date. 

The vertical lines to the left of the central Census line represent the numbers enumerated on the 
Census Day of the ages 1, 2, 3, &c., months old, out of 1000 children born at the undermentioned dates. 
Thus, 851 of the exact age 12 months, on April 8th, 1861, were born on April 8th, 1860, and were the 
survivors of 1000 born on that day. The 851 are represented by the line over the date April 8th, 1860. 
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On Pusitic Scnoots and the Crvin Service of Inpia. By 
Horace Mann, Esa. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, March, 1865. ]} 


A COMPLAINT is made that, by the present scheme of examination 
for the Civil Service of India, many of the best scholars in public 
schools are deterred from presenting themselves, because, it is said, 
undue weight is given to branches of knowledge foreign to the usual 
public school course. It may be worth while to see what light is 
thrown upon this question by the statistics of the last examimation. 

The complaint referred to cannot perhaps be more forcibly stated 
than in the following passage from the “Saturday Review” of 
October 8, 1864, the substance of which was reported in the number 
which appeared on the 4th instant :— 


«¢ Any one who will look at the list of candidates, and at the marks obtained by 
the more successful ones, will easily see how it is that the more promising 
boys at public schools are shut out from an Indian career. A schoolboy of eighteen 
or nineteen who has worked hard in a public school has acquired a good deal 
of one sort of knowledge, and very little of other sorts of knowledge. He knows 
Latin and Greek thoroughly well for his age; he knows a little mathematics; he 
knows the histories of Greece, Rome, and England in some detail; he has been 
accustomed to read something of most English poets; and he can translate, if he 
cannot speak, French and German. But there are other branches of human 
knowledge of which he is totally ignorant. He knows nothing of Sanserit, Arabic, 
or Persian. He is ignorant of the systems of the leading Scotch metaphysicians. 
Ue is not a geologist, or a chemist, or a botanist. But when he begins to think 
what he is to do in life, and calculates whether it is worth his while to try 
for an Indian appointment, he is staggered to find that the successful candidates 
must have been educated in a very different way from that in which he himself has 
been educated. They do not seem to have gone very high in anything, but 
the quantity of subjects in which they are prepared to compete is overwhelming. 
They all know Sanscrit, and moral philosophy, and all modern languages, and all the 
’ologies. This will not do for him, and he considers whether it will answer for him to 
qualify himself for the examination, or whether he had better abandon all thoughts of 
competing. He finds that, if he wishes to have any hope of success, he must change 
altogether his manner of life and his habits of study. He must leave his public 
school, he must give up the notion of going to a university. He must go to | 
a special sort of private tutor, who manipulates an apparatus for getting young 
men very quickly and very superficially acquainted with a great variety of subjects. 
He had better give up classics and anything like a thorough study of history, for 
he can do better with his time than continue to advance where he has already 
made progress. He can begin at once to learn Sanscrit, Arabic, Italian, moral 
philosophy, psychology, botany, chemistry, geology, and Anglo-Saxon. derivations. 
In fact, if he wants to succeed, he must throw himself into this sea of miscellaneous 
smattering. 

““ The only effect of the present system of examination is to exclude the best and 
most promising lads at public schools from the competition.” 
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The case thus presented raises two main questions, each of which 
may receive a certain amount of statistical illustration. 

I. What, according to the theory of the scheme of examination 
framed, in 1854, by the Committee known as Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee, are the chances of success for a candidate who is 
educated according to the ordinary public school course ? 

II. What have been the results of the working of that scheme 
with reference to the supply of candidates from public schools ? 

_ I. Lord Macaulay’s scheme provides for an examination in eleven 
subjects, the candidate being at liberty to offer as many or as few of 
these as he likes. To each of these subjects a numerical value is 
assigned, the chief ground of difference in the values being, we may 
assume, the different amount of time and effort, and capacity required 
to attain a certain proficiency in them. These eleven subjects and 
their respective values are now as follows—the only difference 
between the scheme as it now stands and as it was framed in 1854 
being, an addition of 250 marks for mathematics, which then had 
1,000 and now has 1,250 marks allotted to it :— 





at Marks. 

Ste COMMIOSTULON 5 .ccccpatsccesesenens sees ° 
#., Hinghish { peedae aid HAStONY® | o.55.0 I ee } pee 
Dt PG CMGI «Rede BI Skt sR bets en MEM ade ettentacsaes 750 
SUJAL UTS a) een te ee aR RPE Gee ee emcee 750 
FH er (5 ee ee, CRP ME ene Re ee, Bee 375 
By CREM oasis cde oacekea chic sShik aun te de iceterereuatooie a5 
8 2S TUT Rie ala lia tle Ola oo eM Prem em PRT a75 
IPPAA SANNA GIEY Paco core een sh eetees scan xtoadecnccoveie toacseadeeeronetead 375 
SACAMADIG: Nik sAssieecsderat Hea ae RAs ek 3975 
Os oink Weuaaiesniss.ccve. eat. hooks Metadnteascttledasoaess £52150 
LO ahora Serene i. cushersieliicennanthyses ce dea8s hoo <a etogene See 500 
EL.. Natural science :...scise.sacinndtbessteussdcasennosscantnceersnsers 500 
7,125 


It must be understood, at starting, that this scheme was purposely 
framed go as not to give to any place or system of education an 
undue monopoly of the prizes. “The marks,” say Lord Macaulay 
and his colleagues, “ ought, we conceive, to be distributed among 
“ the subjects in such a manner that no part of the kingdom and no 
“ class of schools shall exclusively furnish servants to the Hast India 
“ Company.” Skill in Greek and Latin versification was to have its 
proper weight; but the want of such skill might be supplied by a 
knowledge of other matters. Proficiency in the subjects taught at 
Oxford and Cambridge was to be adequately rewarded; but the 
different studies of the Scottish Universities were also to be properly 
valued. The list of subjects was therefore selected, and the marks 
for each subject were assigned, with this liberal view of opening a 
fair field to all the educational institutions of the country, and of 
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ensuring that, however widely the course of one school might vary 
from that of another, the best scholars of each should have nearly 
equal chances of success. “ A candidate,” say the reporters, “ who 
“is at once a distinguished classical scholar and a distinguished 
“ mathematician will be, as he ought to be, certain of success. A 
‘ classical scholar who is no mathematician, or a mathematician who 
“ig no classical scholar, will be certain of success if he is well read 
“in the history and literature of his own country. A young man 
“ who has scarcely any knowledge of mathematics, little Latin, and 
“no Greek, may pass such an examination in English, French, 
“ Ttalian, German, Geology, and Chemistry, that he may stand at 
“ the head of the list.” 

It was, therefore, the deliberate intention of the framers of the 
scheme, while they recognized the claims of those who were well 
educated according to the public school pattern, not to exclude from 
the competitions those who might be able to show equal capacity, 
though educated after a different model; and I do not understand 
that the propriety of thus making the field of competition free to 
merit, of whatever order, is openly disputed. The ostensible com- 
plaint is, that capacity trained by the public school method is placed 
by the scheme at a disadvantage in comparison with inferior capacity 
trained by other methods, and it is with reference to this complaint 
that I propose to lay before the Society a few facts and figures. 

In the first place, considering the mere number of subjects which 
may be offered, it is said that the candidate who restricts himself to 
the public school course is limited to five or six subjects, at most, 
while his opponent may bring up as many more as he can find time 
to study superficially. As to this, the question at once arises—con- 
sidering the scheme in the abstract—can there be any advantage in 
taking up many subjects rather than a few, if those few afford ample 
scope for all a candidate’s ability and industry ? Classics alone, it 
may be said, present a field of study too wide to be cultivated wholly, 
even by the ablest and most assiduous student: how then can a 
candidate obtain more fruit by attempting to cultivate several fields 
in addition? 'To which, I suppose, the reply is, that the framers of 
the scheme—either because the partial cultivation of several fields is 
the universal practice m schools, or because it seemed best for their 
purpose, or for other reasons—thought fit to limit the reward payable 
for classics to 1,500 marks, a number which is insufficient by itself 
to ensure success in the competition. But if with classics be com- 
bined English, the number of marks offered is raised to 3,000, and if 
mathematics be added the number is 4,250; the former number 
having been rarely, and the latter number having been never yet, 
attained by any candidate in the examinations. So that, on abstract 
grounds, as these three or four subjects offer both a range anda 
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reward beyond what is within a young man’s power to cover and 
obtain, there can be no use, it would seem, in taking up a greater 
number of subjects and thus extending an already unmanageable 
field and adding to the unattainable portion of the prize. 

But this, it may be answered, assumes the existence of a process 
of marking so exact as to be quite beyond reach ; whereas, judging 
from the way in which the marks have hitherto been, and are likely 
to be, awarded, it is evident that, after a certain proficiency in one 
subject has been attained, more is to be gained by attacking a new 
subject than by deepening acquaintance with the old. But, regarding 
the question from this point of view, it must still be observed that 
although every candidate is at liberty to take up any number of 
subjects, there is a practical limitation imposed by his inability to pay 
attention, with any prospect of benefit, to more than a certain number, 
under any plan of marking. Perhaps two or three persons every 
year might be able to stand an examination in eight or nine subjects ; 
but the great majority are obliged to restrict themselves to five or 
six. Thus, of the 40 who were successful at the last examination, 
2 took up four subjects; 6 took up five subjects; 19 took up six 
subjects; 7 took up seven subjects; 4 took up eight subjects; and 
2 took up nine subjects. But in some cases a subject taken up was 
totally unremunerative, in consequence of the rule by which no 
marks are allowed for a mere smattering of knowledge; and if we 
omit these ineffective subjects, the corrected statement will be as 
follows :— 


4 Candidates succeeded with four subjects. 


13 » ” five ry) 
15 ” ry) six ” 
6 is 5 seven 4, 
I ” » eight 2 
I ” ” nine 9 
40 


It appears, therefore, that 38 out of 40 selected candidates suc- 
ceeded with seven or fewer than seven subjects ; 32 with six, or fewer 
than six subjects; and 17 with five or fewer than five subjects; so that, 
practically, a candidate who is prepared in six, or even in five, subjects, 
is amply provided for the contest with his competitors ; assuming that 
these five or six subjects are well selected, with reference to the number 
of marks assigned to each, and that a given number of marks may be 
gained with equal facility in these subjects as in the others. Of 
course, there may be a question whether this latter assumption is. 
always realized ; but as there is at least no reason why it should not 
be, the prospects of different kinds of candidates under the scheme 
of Lord Macaulay and his colleagues may be usefully discussed upon 
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this basis. Until recently, there seems to have been more difficulty 
in gaining marks in mathematics than in other subjects; but from a 
- paragraph in the last report of the Civil Service Commissioners, it 
may be inferred that, in future, the mathematical papers will be better 
adapted to the average acquirements of the class of persons who 
offer themselves as candidates ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that the principle upon which the Commissioners act with regard 
to this subject will not equally guide them with respect to other 
subjects. | 

Taking, then, five or six subjects as a sufficient number to ensure 
the success of a moderately industrious and able candidate, let us see 
what are the subjects which a public school candidate could select, 
and what is the value of them as a means of gaining marks. 

Nearly all public schools include in their course Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, and most of them now add French or German. 
Though English is not often, perhaps, formally taught to any con- 
siderable extent, we may assume that this is not because it is supposed 
that an English youth of the higher class can be called really 
educated without a fair knowledge of his own country’s language, 
literature, and history, but because it is taken for granted that these 
have been, or will be studied apart from, and as not beimg incon- 
sistent with, the ordinary school course. There are, therefore, five 
subjects which in the usual routine of study, or at least without 
hindrance to it, a public school candidate may take up; and the 
marks obtainable from these five subjects are— 





Marks. 
y SH Nee ae eee eRe aE SS Pep RRO ao Se Pe 1,500 
RRB OR cdi Br eaase ae atenbias Satie diclnden eco ce haar icapais 750 
SSR CRA ras, sae aucsned abe testa SSaapasre sed ane eecodeccne meee 750 
BER DIO WARING. k. cb ease pateoatkociet a devavehcssicea tn ceneeess 1,250 
Hyonclvor Germaaa <6.c2. cca vdss Soevectun Reon eres 375 

4,625 


making a total of 4,625; the other subjects of the scheme, and the 
marks assigned to them being— 





Marks. 
Frenchsorernian } evan chartered 275 
ANUP, toes cette taka. bance Shetek aaa age anenaa as a5 
SAMS ANG: Dua, sd eaide es Coa Men Mies Lae eee ee ae 375 
DPN OUGE ae oiitiae cin) eccnars. 20 weeeer ates Stee seis ds 375 
INGULGITE CLOMOO 05. cuss steecssccctadetanaie saceeecane ator eames 500 
WEOV AN Olen CO visi kcdtiss ounces oscar oasstenh Reade 500 

2,500 





At some schools, no doubt, the course of instruction is more 
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limited than is here assumed, as at Eton, where it is virtually confined 
to Greek and Latin. But, unless it can be maintained that the range 
above referred to (which is not wider than that which exists in many. 
schools, or than that which is recommended by the Public Schools 
Commissioners for general adoption*) is incompatible with the best 
public school education, this argument of the text will hold good. 
It would obviously be impossible to regard as a grievance to a par- 
ticular public school, an ill success attributable to the narrowness of 
its range of tuition, as compared with that of its rivals. 

The position, therefore, of a candidate educated at a public school, 
and confining himself to the five subjects which form or might form 
part of the usual public school education with reference to a com- 
petitor, who need not so restrict himself, is this. If the latter take 
only five subjects, the maxima available for them may be 4,750 against 
the public school candidate’s 4,625; if he take six subjects, his 
maxima may be 5,250 against the public school candidate’s 4,625 ; 
and if he take seven subjects, his maxima may be 5,625 against the 
public school candidate’s 4,625. This numerical advantage could be 
gained by his taking up moral science and natural science, which are 
not included in the ordinary public school course, and which have 
500 marks allotted to each. 

Practically, however, it is found that very few of the candidates 
who bring up more than five subjects do so select them as to raise 
their aggregate maximum above the 4,625 which are appropriated to 
the five public school subjects. For example—of the candidates who 
offered six effective subjects at the last examination, only two candi- 
dates chose such a group of six as possessed a larger ageregate than 
this number; the details being as follows :— 





In 2 cases the maxima amounted to ........... 5,125 
» 4 cases Ay ROeSanBSoDES 4,250 
bela % et Tao ee er core ee 4,125 
»» L case et ed ol ae ee 3,875 
os ok 5 oe ape ge Pesaran: 2,750 

15 AVOPARE i. .isetsciesevoaes 4,250 


Even of those who offered as many as seven subjects, only one so 
chose his seven as to accumulate a maximum exceeding 4,625. 


* “Tn addition to the study of the classics and to religious teaching, every boy 
‘‘who passes through the school should receive instruction 1n arithmetic and 
“ mathematics ; in one modern language at least, which should be either French or 
“ German; in some one branch at least of natural science ; and in either drawing 
“or music. Care should also be taken to ensure that the boys acquire a good 
“ general knowledge of geography and of ancient: history, some neqaaimtanee with 
“modern history, and a command of pure grammatical English.”—‘ Report of 
“ Public School Commissioners,” p. 53. 
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In 1 case the maxima amounted to ............0.. 4,750 
». 2 cases Sats. yh My ml hewnenewsrereetee 4,625 
) 3 sy 99 ———ss a ee Oreo rene 4,500 

6 AN GTAR0: (34;.. Leanateas 4,583 





Taking, then, the facts of the last examination as indicating the 
way in which candidates who travel out of the usual public school 
course are likely to use their choice, it will appear that out of forty 
successful candidates, not more than jive will so arrange their reading 
as to havea larger aggregate maximum of marks for their subjects 
than the 4,625 appropriated to those which a youth from a public 
school might offer without interruption to his public school studies. 
In other words, a candidate from a public school may reasonably 
anticipate that only one out of every eight of the competitors will 
have a larger number of marks to draw upon than he has himself. 
Whether marks might be gained with less effort in some subjects 
than others, and in the non-public school subjects than in the 
public school subjects, is, as I have said, a distinct question. If such 
were the case, the result, whether good or bad, weuld be attributable 
to the manipulation of the scheme of examination—not to the 
scheme itself. I am now supposing that a definite amount of 
intellectual power and effort would be equally rewarded, whether 
put forth upon the public school subjects or upon the rest, up to the 
point which is represented by the maximum of marks assigned for 
each. The possibility, at least, of this equality of recompense is 
not an unreasonable supposition ; and at present we are considering 
what are the chances which the scheme offers—not what are the . 
results which it has achieved. 

Another mode of gaining a fair idea of the chances in favour of 
a public school candidate in these competitions is, to compare the 
maxima of marks allotted to the public school subjects with the 
number of marks which may be expected to be sufficient to ensure 
a place amongst the successful. If the latter number might be 
assumed to be small in comparison with the former, it can hardly be 
doubted that the promising public school candidate’s chances are by 
no means unfavourable. Well,—-assuming, as seems justifiable, that 
the number of appointments to be offered annually in future will be | 
forty—a tolerably fair hypothetical minimum may be obtained by 
reference to the number of marks usually gained by the fortieth 
candidate in order of merit. This number during the last ten years 
has been as follows :— 


En SSS: Aoi 805 int ES0OUe dea AS... 1,631 
jy20T OS es See eee. 1,156 ey OIE eit, Mates ie Th EF 
wilt OR dak. Deena 8476 #” he BBiresy. ahs et eee 1,496 
5c, . POS adccap toi eee eee 15173 3.) (OB «sere ee 1,603 
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It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that any candidate who 
could rely on his ability to acquire between 1,700 and 2,000 marks 
~ might deem himself tolerably secure ; and as the aggregate number 
of marks belonging to the public school subjects is as large as 
4,625, there ought clearly, with the scale of marking which might 
be expected, to be no difficulty in the way of a “promising’’ public 
school candidate in reaching at least the former number. In fact, 
as will be shown presently, this point has been reached by not a few 
candidates with the help of the public school subjects alone; and 
these candidates could doubtless have augmented their score in this 
division of the scheme if they had chosen to concentrate upon it 
the whole of their time and energies, part of which was employed 
upon subjects included in the other division. 

The results, then, of this portion of the inquiry, viz.: as to the 
chances offered by the scheme, are— 

(a.) That three-fourths of the successful competitors will be 
practically limited to six, or fewer than six, subjects: 

(6.) That nearly half of the successful candidates will be practi- 
cally limited to five, or fewer than five, subjects : 

(c.) That the five subjects which a public school candidate may 
take up, without prejudice to the usual public school course, will 
yield an aggregate maximum equal to, or greater than that which 
will result from the subjects likely to be chosen by seven-eighths 
of the competitors : 

(d.) That, on the assumption of a yearly demand for forty 
appointments, the number of marks sufficient to ensure success will, 
in all probability, be so few as compared with the maximum number 
assigned to the public school subjects, that no really promising 
scholar from a public school could fail of success. 

II. Passing now from this view of the prospect which the scheme, 
apart from the mode in which it may be worked, seems to offer to 
public school candidates, I come to inquire what have been its actual 
results. 

First, then—the statement being that, in order to be successful, 
a candidate must throw himself into a sea of miscellaneous smatter- 
ing, abandon classics, and get very superficially acquainted with a 
great variety of subjects—it may be worth while to see how many, if 
any, of the successful candidates in 1864 succeeded by means of 
those subjects alone which may be taught in public schools. Some— 
indeed the majority—of the candidates were examined in subjects 
not included in the ordinary public school course; but, for the 
present purpose, these additional subjects may be ignored, leaving 
only those marks to be counted which were obtained from English, 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, and one modern language—being the 
subjects either taught at public schools or not incompatible with 
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due attention to the public school course. The result is, that, even 
when deprived of a portion of their marks (and being thus placed 
in the same position as if they had wasted the time bestowed upon 
the subjects by means of which this portion was gained), as many 
as twenty out of the forty would still have been successful. The 
following table shows this in detail :— 




















Number ' Nee, Number Number 
Teatlic Setoakal se saatiere Lovie hoo idl Sonn aaa od arin ieee 
Subjects Public School | Candidate. Subjects Public School, | Candidate. 

Taken up. Subjects. Taken up. Subjects. 

5 25257 18 5 1,819 18 

A 2,046 21 3 1,814 a 

4, 2sO34 21 4 1,804 19 

A, 1,993 18 4, 1,782 18 

A 1,976 21 4 1,764 21 

4, Lye 19 

4, 1,932 s. ¥ he 4, 1738 18 

4, 1,887 18 4, 1,726 19 

3 1,850 20 4, 1,724 1g 

4, 1,848 20 A, Mine 20 

4 1,842 21 4, 1,70 21 


( 


Twenty-one, therefore, of the forty successful candidates would 
still have succeeded, even if they had been examined in nothing beyond 
what a candidate educated at Harrow or Rugby might be expected 
to know; unless, indeed, the study of the language, literature, and 
history of his native country is to be regarded as wholly incompatible 
with a classical education. The remaining twenty did not obtain, 
from the public school subjects alone, enough marks to carry success. 
Whether they, or any of them, would have done so, had they applied 
to these subjects the time devoted to the others, is, of course, matter 
for conjecture ; but it is at least very probable that, as to the majority 
of them, this would have been the case, and that as many as thirty 
out of the forty would still have been upon the list of prizemen if 
they had chosen to limit themselves to what is, or might be, the 
public school range. 

It is not, however, intended to imply that the twenty candidates 
who actually succeeded upon public school subjects came to the 
examination-room direct from public schools. Most of them had 
received more or less of a university training. But 1 do not under- 
stand the objection to be, that public school boys cannot successfully 
compete while they are public school boys, but that no candidate 
educated asa public school boy is educated, whether at school or 
university, has a fair chance. The complaint is that India does not 
get the best specimens of English youth; and it is not, I imagine, 
implied that a public school boy is rendered less eligible if he 
proceeds to one of the universities. 
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A question, however, may be started, whether the facts of the 
examinations show that a public school candidate is likely, with his 
-more limited range of study, to win his prize as soon as a candidate 
who goes out of that range. It would, no doubt, be regarded as a 
grievance, though of minor importance, if of two promising 
candidates, equal in capacity and commencing preparation at the 
same time, the public school candidate should not be able to secure his 
appointment till a year or two after his rival’s success. Upon this 
point it may be observed, that of the twenty-one above-mentioned, six 
had not attained the age of 19, and that eleven were under 20 years 
of age; so that success might evidently be secured by candidates 
presenting themselves direct from the public schools (if this were an 
object of importance) as well as by those who might supplement 
their public school teaching at one of the universities. Again, the 
entire number of successful candidates under 19 years of age was ten, 
and of these six would have won upon public school subjects alone : 
the number between 19 and 20 was eleven, and of these five would 
have won upon their public school subjects alone. For aught, 
therefore, that appears, not only has a promising candidate who 
restricts himself to the public school course as good a chance of 
- getting on the list of prizemen as a candidate who departs in some 
respects from that course, but he has also as good a chance at as 
early an age. 

The question, therefore, between the two descriptions of promising 
candidates, those who do and those who do not confine themselves 
to the five subjects of the public school course, seems to be reduced, 
for the most part, to one of relative position on the list of winners ; 
and it remains to be seen whether, from the statistics of the examina- 
tion, we can infer what is the degree of likelikood that a candidate 
who restricted himself to the public school course would, though 
absolutely successful, suffer a loss of rank in comparison with his 
unrestricted rivals. Upon this point the following table may afford 
some help, as showing the difference in the number of marks obtained 
by the candidates, according to the different number of subjects 
taken up :— 























Number of Subjects Number of Aggregate Number _Average Number 
for Candidates to each | of Marks Obtained by of Marks Obtained by 
which Marks were Number each Group each 
Gained. of Subjects. of Candidates. Candidate. 
OU sa cecsisensse-- 4, 75370 1,842 
VOR acca Ao eeatsise- 13 25,341 1,949 
Ne eas 15 30,835 2,056 
ONO icisectnasn'ase 6 13,035 2,172 
BM 2B ssiic.s haut if 2,796 2,796 
Ge ee eee i 2,050 2,050 
40 81,427 2,057 


a EEE SE a 
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As far as can be inferred from this table, it appears that the 
candidates who take up six subjects generally obtain more marks 
than those who take up five; and those who take up seven, more 
than those who take up fewer than seven. As to the chances with 
eight or nine subjects, nothing can be inferred from the solitary 
ease of each kind which occurred. In respect, therefore, of gaining 
rank in the order of merit, there seems to be, as the scheme is 
practically worked, a slight advantage to candidates taking up six or 
seven subjects over those who take up fewer. Itis possible, of course, 
though not likely, that this advantage may be solely due to the 
greater capacity and industry of the candidates who took up the 
larger number of subjects ; but if the men of one group were about 
on a level, as to power and assiduity, with the men of another 
group, the inference from the figures is, that marks have been more 
easily obtained in some subjects than in others. 

The statistics of the examinations do not of themselves enable 
us to decide whether, in point of fact, there has been this kind of 
difference between the subjects of the scheme; as an essential 
element in the question is, of course, the comparative amount 
of time devoted to the study of each. It may be worth while, 
however, to see, with respect to what may be called the non-public 
school subjects, whether from year to year there has been such an 
increase in the proportion of candidates by whom they have been 
offered as might be expected if time devoted to them had received 
a greater proportional reward in marks than if expended upon the 
rest of the scheme. The following table, therefore, shows the per- 
centage of candidates -by whom the subjects in question were 
offered :-— 





Percentage of all the Candidates who took up the undermentioned Subjects. 














Year. 
German. Italian. Sanskrit. Arabic. Moral Science. | Natural Science. 
DADO ciscces eas 0'9 o°9 630 2.6°8 
aa eee 21°4 16°1 1°8 — 46°4 21°4 
POfoncans es R07 25° 9 3°38 2°3 45°0 BELG 
etna 14°9 16°4 3°O 4°5 50°” 23°0 
SS eu os 21S 26°0 84. 3°3 40°3 Mt 
PE EROU i csinen ives 27°95 27°9 £3°6 350 39°0 2255 
"Olliictheetes 30°9 31°6 ings 6°4 48°0 26°7 
62 aes S12 2651 329 8°2, 43°9 33-9 
GS i soatesk 23°9 24.°3 42°9 12°2 52°9 35°4 
OD, ccs ceroioss 27% 17°8 47°5 12°8 47°O 26°9 





Some of these subjects, therefore, have become more popular 
than they were, though others have fallen off in popularity ; and, on 
the whole, with the exception of the oriental languages, the changes 
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in the proportions are hardly such as to indicate any striking 
permanent difference in favour of these over the rest, as regards 
the easier acquisition of marks. Various motives, too, may have 
led to the increase, especially as to Sanskrit and Arabic, which, 
being also included in the scheme for the further examination that 
all successful candidates have to pass, may in many cases have been 
studied in preference to other subjects, for the sake of the economy 
of time which would be effected if the student should be successful. 
It should also be mentioned that the maxima for Sanskrit and Arabic 
were, in 1859, raised from 375 to 500, at which they remained until 
the last examination, when they were reduced to 375 again. 

The facts in the preceding table relate to the entire number of 
candidates examined, successful and unsuccessful together. The 
following table shows the same kind of facts with respect to the 
former class alone :— 





Percentage of Successful Candidates whc took up the undermentioned Subjects. 














Year. 
German. Italian. Sanskrit. Arabic. Moral Science. | Natural Science. 
BOO a secaaes. 25°0 25°0 _ | 5°0 70°O 15‘0 
GIO 3. Soa: 23°8 9°5 — — 61°9 19°O 
Sy ee ee 50°O 76°97 16:7. — 66°47 2303 
8S ceases ¥ 250 40°0 10°O 5°O TEL 20°O 
155 NO awies 27°5 2510 TO"O als 50°0 2550 
ESO@ 5255 50.. 20-3 38°9 23°97 a7 50°0 30°0 
BOM costae. 28°7 38°7 ag 5 See, B25 227 
Wore ced At 3 20°32 we 2 jets Bey) 2623 
ce arr 58°3 28°3 6223 13°32 66°6 31°6 
NOAD ora ened 35°0 2a 67°5 20°O 52°5 25°0 





One conclusion, at all events, is evident from the facts upon 
which this table is based; viz., that the statement that “ali the 
“ suecesstui candidates know Sanskrit, and moral philosophy, and all 
“ modern languages, and all the ologies,” is far from accurate; the 
case having really been that, of the forty successful candidates, the 
number who offered these subjects was :— 


SATIS twheerzenstne 27 of whom 2 failed to obtain any marks. 
Moral science .... 21 Ss 5 5 
GeLMAMyccyesssceoren, 14 2 ” 

Natural science.... 10 Fe 5 9 

DGD iy. cegoncennns 9 ” 2 ” 

PRM IO, caesscsteteacaxs 8 


This seems also to confirm the inference drawn from the 
preceding table, that if these subjects are more easily studied than 
the others, the advantage has not been sufficient to affect materially 
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the result of the competitions. This may be partly owing to the 
measures adopted by the Civil Service Commissioners for the dis- 
couragement of superficial acquirements ; the rule in force in 1864 
being, that no reward at all was to be given for mere elementary 
knowledge, which, for this purpose, was represented in some cases 
by a tenth and in other cases by a sixth, a fourth, or a half of the 
maximum ; the heaviest penalty falling upon the non-public school 
subjects. An idea of the effect of this rule may be obtained by 
reference to the following statement of the number of candidates 
at the last examination, whose marks were annulled as being fewer 
than the minimum number required :— 





Number Number of Candidates 
whose Marks were annulled as not 


of Candidates 


























sufficient to indicate 
Examined a Competent Kuowledge. 
in 
each Subject. Successful. Unsuccessful. Total. 

English composition ............ 216 — 17 iy 

x CRATE, MOC. ccesesenen ss 218 — 19 te 
Eine) ane ae panei ls ane career 156 — 49 49 
NORE 5 Reaceccacattonocu ride casera te 198 — 18 18 
MS POPE IN tous, vast Rachasdsactorteume wees ien 186 2 87 89 
Ea OXETI VEIN oe cnn nines Socetnnne eden te 60 2 20 22 
EL RMIAIN? 5, cabs ws conch Mevyes Meseortaltee 39 2 28 30 
Pure mathematics © .........660... 52 2 i lee 
Mixed 5 Netty DaeReener eneS 40 2 12 14 
Natural science | .....i...0005h6 59 5 40 | 46 
Moral ‘ br Oy SR an 103 5 63 68 
PIAMISHTTG od cciosst seiees cies ras a 104 2 30 32 
VAPOR ees eh eee ee 8 28 _— 2 ; 2 





In all these cases the particular subject was utterly useless to 
the candidate, and the time bestowed upon it was thrown away. 
The discouragement, therefore, to mere smatterers is very consider- 
able; and it may be fully expected that, if further measures are 
necessary, they will be devised by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
in order that a given amount of talents and application may not be 
better recompensed if spread over a wide surface than if concentrated 
upon a more limited but adequate range. 

But, while the non-public school subjects do not appear to have - 
become so increasingly popular as might have been expected, if they 
nad been much overvalued, what, it may be asked, is the case as to 
classics ? Have they received less attention than formerly, as might 
be expected if they had been undervalued? The following table 
shows both the proportion of candidates examined in classics in each 
year, and the relative value of their attainments, so far as this can be 
indicated by marks. | 
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those among the Aare 
Greek. Latin. First eye took up First ro a eae up § ee 
aSSICS. assics. ut R aie! a the 
Of the | Of the |} Of the | Of the vars 
Total } First |) Total | First erect Greek FObtained by the 
Candi- eee Candi- am, Greek. Latin. and f Greek. | Latin. | and “| Guanes 
dates. | dates. || dates. | dates. Latin. fin all Subjects. 
| Renonts _ 
— | 85°0 —- | 90°0 j 9,851 | 10,387 | 20,288 | 290 | 288 | ‘562 46°3 
82°1 | 87°5 || -92°8 | 97°5 $11,245 | 14,691 | 25,936 | 321 | 376 | 665 35 °5 
83°3 | 85-0 | 88-3 | 90-0 113,136 | 12,400 | 25.536 | 386 | 344 | 709 46°0 
79° | 95°0 | 88° |-97°5 112,602 | 15,546 | 28,148 | 382 | 399 | 722 42,°6 
72°31 92° || 86°5 | 97°5 113,575 | 14,097 | 27,672 36/7 ‘ub 36a NS) 710 34°% 
74°6 | 85-0 || 87° | 92°5 411,634 13,488 125,122 | 342 | 364 | 679 34°0 
80°7 | 90°0 || 93°4 | 97°5 | 9,657 | 16,orr | 25,668 | 268 | 410 | 658 Ba 5 
69°61 77°5 || go°o | 95°0 [22,755 | 11,7647 | 24,522 § 411 | 310° | 645 36°4 
66°r | 90°0 || 84°r | 95°0 112,583 12,057 | 24,640 | 350 217 648 34°3 
PEA B82" S | 90°4.| 97°5 110,030 16,557 | 26,587 304 | 425 682 334 








Of course, these figures must be considered in connection with 
possible variations in the character of the examinations, arising either 
from an increase or diminution in the difficulty of the papers, or 
from a difference in the standard by which different examiners may 


have apportioned the marks. The degree and the direction in which 
the marks may have been influenced by the former of these con- 
siderations may be estimated, as the papers are printed, by any one 
who compares them together; but the yearly variations (if any) of 
standard cannot, I fear, be accurately measured. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the classical papers have been easier, and the marks have been 
granted with more facility, in the later than in the earlier years. 
On the other hand,it must be considered that the examination 
in the first year of all (1855) was so exceptional in its character as 
to render it scarcely suitable for the purpose of comparison; and it 
must be remembered that the average age at which candidates are 
now examined is considerably lower than was the case in 1855, and 
the three or four succeeding years. On the whole, therefore, the 
table may probably be taken to show that, while the number of 
candidates wiv do not offer classics has increased, the number of 
those who succeed without the aid of classics has not increased ; 
nor has there been any noticeable change in the extent of the 
classical attainments of the successful candidates. The last column 
shows, indeed, that the weight of a given amount of classical 
knowledge, in determining the success of a candidate, is somewhat 
less than it has been in some former years, but the difference is hardly 


greater than might have been expected to show itself as the influence 
M 2 
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of the new system would become gradually felt beyond the limits 
of the principal universities, in schools and colleges distinguished 
by a more varied course of study. 

The preceding figures can hardly fail, I hope: to throw some light 
upon the question 33 chances afforded to Public Schools by these Exa- 
minations: but in order to estimate their real value for this purpose 
itis necessary to consider an objection. The question raised is— 
what is the chance afforded by these examinations to the most 
promising of the young men educated on the public school pattern ? 
What the figures show is, that a half, certainly, and probably three- 
_ fourths, of the candidates, might have succeeded if they had been 
examined in no more than five subjects, all of which are appropriate 
subjects for public schools, and might, according to the Puble 
Schools Commissioners, be with advantage taught in them. But 
this is not necessarily the same thing as proving that so many 
candidates educated upon the public school pattern may succeed. 
Admitting (it may be said), that these five subjects are or might 
be studied at public schools, and that, in order to succeed in the 
competitions it is not necessary to study any others, it must be 
further proved that such success is compatible with the amount and 
mode of study adopted at public schools, or that in these respects 
the public schools might change for the better. Some of the subjects, 
(it may be urged), as English and the modern languages, &c., are, at 
private schools and other places, studied to a greater extent than in 
public schools, and in a manner which, while more superficial, 
enables specially prepared candidates to gain marks more easily than 
they can be gained by public school boys. 

It is difficult to say what weight is due to these considerations, 
for, in the first place, as they relate to the methods of rival 
instructors, they can hardly be valued according to the opinions of 
the persons interested, and, in the second place, 1t is impossible from 
the tables of marks to say that the superiority which specially 
prepared candidates may exhibit in English and some other subjects, 
may not be due to a greater amount of attention bestowed upon 
this class of students by their tutors, or even to more efficient 
instruction of a perfectly legitimate kind. So far, indeed, as the 
extent of the study is concerned, it is clear that if one class of 
students devoted more time to English and a modern language than 
did the other class, they must, on the supposition of equal industry, 
have devoted less time to classics and mathematics; and so there 
would be some compensation. But if the fact should be, as alleged, 
that some of those who succeeded owed their success partly to 
advantages obtained by a process of “cramming,” which the public 
schools do not countenance, and cannot be expected to countenance, 
this would of course render the table a somewhat excessive repre- 
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sentation of the total number of public school candidates who may 
gain appointments under the present system. As to the “best 
“ public school boys,’’ however, the question is not whether they are 
able, under existing arrangements, to get marks in English and 
modern languages with the same facility as their “crammed ” 
competitors, but whether they are able to get enough to ensure 
success; and of their ability to do this there appears to be no 
reasonable doubt.* Of course, the fact that the best public school 
boys might succeed in spite of a disadvantage, is no reason why 
moderately able public school boys should be defeated by inferior 
candidates in consequence of this disadvantage; and if such a result 
really happens it must, no doubt, be regarded as a proof that the 
measures adopted by the Civil Service Commissioners for securing 
perfect equality in the conditions of the contest need to be made 
more effective, as, if this becomes apparent, they no doubt, will be. 

The result of this inquiry, which I have purposely confined to 
the precise point suggested in the quoted criticism, viz., the prospects 
of the “ most promising”? boys from public schools seems to be :— 

1. That the scheme of examination, as designed by Lord 
Macaulay and his colleagues, is by no means unfavourable to 
candidates “ thoroughly well trained upon the public school pattern,” 
unless they confine their studies within a narrower range than that 
which a good public school might be expected, according to the 
Public School Commissioners, to provide; and— 

2. That, whether or not, in the practical working of the scheme, 
the discouragement to merely superficial acquirements has hitherto 
been sufliciently heavy, there is still no reason why, if well instructed 
in an adequate range of study, the best of the public school boys 
should not be certain of success. 

Consequently, if the best productions of public schoois are not 
found frequently on the list of successful candidates, the main 


* What can be done by promising public school boys, under the scheme as now 
worked, may be seen on reference to the table of the results of the competition 
under notice; the candidate who gained the third place in order of merit being 
a public school boy, 18 years old, from Wimborne Grammar School. He obtained 
2,402 out of the very five subjects referred to, with the addition of Moral Science. 
Even without the last subject, he would have stood sixth, with 2,257 marks, viz. :-— 





Me A) ica ecsawastngiaddes vermis varcanermencare sosqnecens 406 
Pee OIC A caioas fe Neves te cvioncgessaprbiccenncorocapstekeaccacséobae 423 
NATUR rl gta eats ciecoss 8s tcete son dase cgtearinn Cosasee qitn~aaseee 570 
PPE NE OINC UD, 2500 sated onsct adeisdcocneasevesncarsas censure 293 
4g VAATHETALECS  ...cceprssrersecsarrarerccnneonnsesaceseoasees 265 

25257 





What has been done in this instance might, it is natural to suppose, be done 
in other cases by other of the “best and most promising lads at public schools.” 
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reasons must be sought for elsewhere than in the plan or the 
conduct of the examinations. Whether one of these reasons may 
not be a diminution in the attractiveness of an Indian career, in 
proportion as new openings for ability have been created at home, 
is an important question, to which I cannot now attempt any reply. 
If Professor Rogers, or some other competent authority, would 
favour the Society with the most recent statistics of the number of 
scholarships and fellowships which are now within the reach of the 
most promising public school boys, we wnight perhaps perceive one 
source, at least, of counter attraction sufficient to deter many 
eligible candidates from competing for the Civil Service of India. 
And to this one deterring influence others, of considerable force, 
might doubtless be added; such as that of the vast increase of 
wealth in this country, diminishing the motives to exertion—that of 
the inducements which literature, as a profession, offers to young 
men of capacity and culture—and various others, amply sufficient to 
account for a paucity of candidates from the ranks of the very ablest 
of the public school youth of England. 

T will only add a few words and figures as to the effeets of any 
ehange, such as has been advocated in the scheme of examination, 
by which candidates would be arbitrarily restricted to a certain 
number of subjects, or be required to show a certain proficiency in 
classics, or receive less credit for ability and effort bestowed upon 
the non-public school subjects than for the same ability and effort 
bestowed upon classics and mathematics. ; 

If there is any force in the preceding part of this paper, it must 
be evident that, apart from an undue reward paid fer superficial know- 
ledge, or for such a simulation of knowledge as results from what is 
understood as “cramming,” there is no inducement to a candidate to 
occupy himself with many subjects rather than with four or five. 
But the natural antagonist of the “ crammer’’ is the examiner ; and 
it is yet to be proved that the skill of the latter is inadequate to the 
task of baffling the former. The Civil Service Commissioners, too, 
have shown themselves to be quite alive to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing real from fictitious knowledge; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they are yet at the end of their resources for aceom- 
plishing that object. or the purpose, therefore, of giving the well- 
instructed public school candidates an equal chance with others, 
there is no need of sueh violent changes in Lord Macaulay’s scheme 
as would be made if either of the above-mentioned recommendations 
were adopted. But what such changes might effect is, a monopoly 
of the appointments by candidates tramed according to one pattern, 
instead of a fair competition between candidates trained according to 
various patterns. I would by no means undervalue the many 
benefits of a public school education; but the question is not exclu- 
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sively between education in public schools and education in private 
schools, but also between different plans of instruction in public 
schools—whether success shall be possible only on one plan, or 
whether rival plans shall have a fairchance. It must not be assumed 
that all who do not limit themselves to the old public school course 
are, therefore, educated in private establishments. Out of forty 
candidates selected at the last examination, thirty-four had been, 
during some portion of their youth, at public schools of more or less 
celebrity (most of them proceeding afterwards to some university), 
and five out of the remaining six had been at some university. Of 
the 376 young men sent to India since the commencement of the 
system of open competition, in 1855, no fewer than 316 had been at 
some university, and only 12 of the residue had been educated 
exclusively at private schools or by private tutors. So far, therefore, 
as the moral benefits of a public school training are concerned, these 
are received by the students of Sanskrit and natural science as well 
as by the students of classics and mathematics. It comes really to 
the simple question, whether those who, in addition to, or in sub- 
stitution for, the course of instruction which, until lately, was 
distinctive of public schools, choose to study modern and oriental 
languages and natural and moral science, or some of these subjects, 
shall be allowed to compete for the Civil Service of India upon 
equal terms with other candidates. It can hardly be assumed that 
there is any necessary superiority in the old system of public school 
instruction; perhaps, indeed, the presumption arising from its anti- 
quity might by some be supposed to be against it. But, without 
going this length, it may at least be supposed that many young men 
of remarkable capacity are and will be educated upon a different 
system, either wholly or partially; and the effect of any plan by 
- which the competition would be confined to those educated upon the 
ancient plan would be to exclude from the Civil Service of India one 
class of able candidates, without securing the admission of able 
candidates of the other class.* The best public school boys would 

* An illustration of this point is opportunely supplied by a paragraph in a 
recent number of the “ Friend of India,” referring, in highly complimentary terms, 
to the abilities and services of Mr. C. U. Aitchison, who has just been transferred 
from the appointment of Under Secretary in the Foreign Department to that of 
Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab. “ For a considerable time,” it 1s stated, 
«he acted as Foreign Secretary, and discharged the duties of the most responsible 
“ office in India so well that, in a formal minute, Lord Canning declared that his 
“standing in the service alone disqualified him from permanently filling the 
“ appointment.” Mr. Aitchison stood sixth in the list of successful candidates in 
the competition of 1855; but his position was almost entirely due to his attain- 
ments in English, German, and moral scienee—his marks for Greek and Latin 
being very few. Ifa certain proficiency in classics had been essential to success, or 


if less weight had been attached to subjects foreign to the usual public school course, 
India would certainly have been deprived of the talents and services so warmly 


acknowledged. 
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still be allured, as now, by the attractions of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and the possible prizes in the Church or at the Bar in England ; 
and varied ability would be excluded from the Civil Service of India, 
only that its place might be supplied by classical mediocrity. If the 
scheme of examination is suffered to remain as it now stands, 
improved in its working, as the experience of the Civil Service 
Commissioners from year to. year may suggest—not conferring a 
monopoly of its prizes upon youths trained according to one favourite 
pattern, but offering success to different kinds of excellence—the 
probabilities are strong that India will constantly attract many of the 
young men of high qualifications whose studies have not been 
wholly directed to the ordinary classical course; because, being thus 
shut out from most of the university prizes, they will be free from 
some of the temptations which lead the best scholars to decide for an 
English career. 

And it should not be forgotten, that what is wanted in India is 
men of capacity more than men of learning, except so far as learning 
indicates capacity. The examinations for this service are not like 
those for university degrees, or for a physician’s diploma, or for an 
attorney’s certificate, where knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
examination is important for its own sake, or for the candidate’s 
future occupation; but proficiency in one subject is, within certain 
limits, as valuable as proficiency in another, if it shows the existence 
of as much mental power. So, too, it may be argued that depth of 
knowledge is not of so much importance as the ability to acquire 
and use knowledge; and that this ability may be exhibited as much 
by a moderate acquaintance with many branches as by a thorough 
acquaintance with afew. What India requires, it may be said, is 
not scholars, but administrators; and, from this point of view, 
width may have its merits as well as depth; since if it is probable 
that the man of many subjects may be wanting in sustained force, 
it is, on the other hand, not unlikely that the man of few subjects 
may be wanting in quickness and versatility, qualities of some value 
in a public officer, much of whose usefulness may depend upon his 
promptitude in dealing with matters of very diverse character. 
This, no doubt, is an argument which cannot be pushed very far; 
but perhaps it may deserve more consideration than is commonly 
given to it. 

Time does not permit any further pursuit of this inquiry; and 
probably enough has been said to prepare the way for a fuller 
discussion of the subject. My object has been, not so much to offer 
an argument in favour of a particular view, as to state facts and 
inferences which may enable others to form their judgment on the 
questions raised ; and for this purpose it seemed best, as the field 
of controversy has of late been occupied exclusively by represen- 
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tatives of the public schools, to present my remarks in the shape of 
_ acriticism upon their complaints. Although, as I need hardly say, 
I represent in this paper no one but myself, I do not wish to be 
regarded as an advocate; and my purpose will be attained if the 
preceding figures and statements should throw some light upon the 
subject, and thus assist other persons in forming their own opinions 
concerning it. 
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I.— General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1864. 


Tue following important observations upon the commerce of the 
past year are taken from the Hconomist of the 11th March. They 
form the introduction to the mercantile history of 1863, and are 
followed in that paper by very full and well digested statistics of 
prices, trade, and finance. This information is published in a very 
compendious shape in the supplement to the periodical named :— 


“The commercial history of 1864 is a record of the circumstances 
which have attended the operation of two principal sets of causes— 
the one set political, the other financial and mercantile. The political 
causes were—first, the apprehensions produced by the Schleswig- 
Holstein War during the first four or five months of the year; and 
secondly, the uncertainties occasioned in August and September and 
at some later periods by the apparent probability of peace between 
the Federal and Confederate belligerents in North America. 

“The financial and mercantile causes were—first, the occurrence 
of three periods of pressure in the money market, namely, in January 
and February, when the Bank of England minimum rate of discount 
was maintained for three weeks at 8 per cent.; in April and May, 
when the rate was for a fortnight 9 per cent.; and in September and 
October, when for so long a period as two months the rate was again 
g per cent. In the second place, besides these periods of monetary 
pressure, there has prevailed once or twice great activity in the 
formation of new joint stock companies for home and foreign pur- 
poses, and also in the introduction of proposals for foreign loans. 
And in the third place, there has been towards the close of the year 
an opportunity of learning the actual results in practice of many of 
the joint stock schemes—bank, discount, finance, and trading com- 
panies—set on foot with great éclat of promises and premiums in 
the course of 1863. 

“The Schleswig-Holstein war occasioned greater disturbance in 
foreign money markets than in those of this country. Still, so long 
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as it remained in any degree doubtful whether England would do 
more than offer diplomatic advice, the suspense and uncertainty 
were perplexing and hurtful. The vote of the House of Commons 
on the 7th of July, absolving by a majority of 18 the Palmerston 
Ministry from blame as regards their Danish policy, put a final end 
to the subject; but so early as March or April it had become 
tolerably certain that neither England nor France would actively 
intervene in the quarrel. | 

“The apparent rise of a powerful peace party in the Northern 
States of America began to attract attention in July, and the 
acceptance in the following month by the Chicago Convention of 
propositions favourable to negociation with the South, justified for 
some weeks the views of those who held that on both sides there 
was a desire to put an end to the war. The refusal of General 
McClellan to become a candidate for the Presideney on the Chicago 
conditions, and the military success of the Federal arms under 
Sherman at Atalanta, entirely dissipated the hopes of peace, and 
secured for Mr. Lincoln an almost unanimous re-election. in 
England, the effect of these events operated in several ways. In the 
first place, it was necessary to consider the probable effect of 
peace on the political relations between the Federal States and our- 
selves, and esnecially between those States and Canada, as the British 
possession nearest to them. The extreme language countenanced, if 
not actually employed, by Federal statesmen on the subject of the 
Southern cruisers, which from time to time have evaded the vigilance 
of our police and escaped from English ports, seemed to warrant the 
inference that, under the pressure of a large army released from civil 
war, it might be found convenient to launch it against this country. 
In the second place, the arrival of peace in North America would 
alter largely, and for some time, no small part of the trading arrange- 
ments of this country with many of its most important markets,—as, 
for example, India, Egypt, Brazil, and of course the whole of North 
America. It would also place on a new footing the cotton industry 
at home, the occupations related to that industry, and the prices of 
the raw material emploved. 

“The first of the three periods of monetary pressure (January and 
February) was occasioned wholly by the drain of gold and silver to the 
Levant and India, and for the payment of cotton, and to some extent 
by the apprehensions arising out of the Schleswig-Holsteiu war. 

“The second period of pressure (April and May) was also occa- 
sioned by a revival of the cotton drain m a less severe form, but 
chiefly by disquiet occasioned by the wholesale introduction of new 
companies, and by the absorption of capital for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the enormous mass of enterprises launched during the 
preceding twelve months. 

“The third period of pressure (September, October, and Novem- 
ber), was much more severe and protracted than either of those 
which preceded it. The primary cause was the prospect of early 
peace in America, the consequent great fall ia the value of cotton, 
and the losses and discredit entailed by that fall upon considerable 
departments of trade, especially upon the trades centering at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and upon those carried on with India. There 
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was also in operation, and upon a larger seale than in the earlier - 
months of the year, the undue absorption of capital in new companies 
and enterprises. 

‘The following Table (1) will show in exact figures the progress 
of the causes which led to the several periods of pressure :— 


I.—Foreign Exchanges, Price of Silver, and Bank of England Rates 
of Discount, 1864. 
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“We can trace in these columns pretty accurately the commercial 
history of the twelvemonth, especially in the column (5), which gives 
the rate of exchange at Calcutta, and in the columns (2 and 8) which 
give the quotations on Paris and Hamburg. Speaking generally, as 
the Calcutta quotation fell, the drain of specie for cotton payments 
diminished ; and as the rate of discount (column 7) rose, so also were 
the quotations on Paris and Hamburg rescued from the tendency to 
decline which has been strongly manifested by them for some time 
past. The price of silver also (column 6) follows closely the Calcutta 
demand. | 

“If to Table I we add the next Table (11), giving for each month 
the exports of gold and silver to the Hast, we shall see still more 
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ey at what precise parts of the year the drain made itself most 
elt :-— 


| Il.—E ports of Gold and Silver to the East per Peninsula and Oriental 


Steamers from England. 

















Gold. Silver. Total. 
1864. £ £ £ 

oD BOM ALY <ssccesac:cdess: 389,000 1,118,000 1,507,000 
BO DrUAPY ec csisverenss: 198,000 653,000 + 851,000 
LACS 5 256,000 775,000 1,031,000 
ONDSEUN Msvesasesssolkes: 298,000 478,000 776,000 
NE cy ees oes. 143,000 255,000 398,090 
ANNOY rics Becssioadcx: 120,000 208,000 328,000 

1,404,000 3,487,000 4,891,000 
SPD Yeh te eisenvesysie 91,000 275,000 366,0Cc0 
CMB. FS isdece: 100,000 755,000 855,000 
September ............ 86,000 622,000 708,000 
OCCO DEE io Beese 17,000 221,000 238,c0o 
November ............ 122,000 242,000 364,000 
WecemiWer.—i25-...:2.. 192,000 412,000 604,000 

2,012,000 6,014,000 8,026,000 





“The export of treasure from Southampton a few years ago 
represented by far the larger part of the exports of gold and silver 
from Europe to the Hast. During the last four or five years, how- 
ever, the largest share of the exports took place from Marseilles, and 
from Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez. The following are the figures for 
1863-64 :— 




















Conveyance. | 1864. 1863. 

. . £ £ 
Sates and Oriental steamers roe Mar- 7,7'7'7,000 5,788,000 
Imperial Messagéries from Marseilles................ 7,770,000 3,837,000 
Peninsula and Oriental steamers from Gib- 
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24,317,000 21,454,000 





“The months of greatest export were January and February, 
March and April, and August and September. Whenever the rates 
of discount were rendered sufficiently stringent, as, for example, in 
May, and in October and November, there was an immediate dimi- 
nution of the drain. ie 

“There were fifteen alterations of the minimum rate of discount 
at the Bank of England between 21st January and 15th December 
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(1864). In subsequent parts of this paper full details will be found 
of the condition of the Bank at the dates of these changes. The 
year began with a minimum rate of 7 per cent. adopted on the 24th 
December, 1863. In May the rate was altered four times, and varied 
from 7 per cent. to g per cent. 

‘“‘There were eleven changes in the rate of discount at the Bank 
of France (see details at p. 33)* between the 24th March and 22nd 
December (1864). The extreme rate was 8 per cent. maintained for 
ten days in May and for three weeks in October. 

“It is only necessary to refer in a few words to the total disuetude 
of the former phraseology which spoke of the increase and diminution 
of the quantity of bank notes in the hands of the public—that is of 
the circulation—as the cause of greatest potency in the money mar- 
ket and the markets for commodities. Experience has established 
beyond all dispute that in this country the moving forces are capital 
and credit acting through the rate of interest. 

“The doctrine that a large central reserve of bullion is the only 
means by which commercial crises can be prevented from assuming 
their most distressing forms has many advocates among the leading 
economists of other ¢ countries, and the party holding these views has 
quite recently found an expositor, as impartial and able as he is 
accomplished and acute, in M. Emile de Laveleye, who, in two 
articles entitled ‘Les Crises Commerci ales,’ in the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ of the Ist and 15th January (1865), has left but 
little to be added by any writer who may follow him. 

“ After stating at length and with remarkable clearness the actual 
experience of this country and France in 1864, M. Laveleye says: 
‘ According to this exact analysis of care fully ascerti ained facts, it 1s 

easy to be convinced that commercial crises are the results of a 
derangement in the balance of the external commerce of a country 
acting on a market where credit is most largely employed and 
where metallic money is economised to the utmost. All countries’ 
which carry on gigantic transactions with small reserves of gold and 
silver, and which have a vast movement of importations and exportations 
must be exposed to these economical perturbations. This is why 
England first, and then America, have most severely suffered from 
these visitations. France has suffered much less, because up to the 
present time it has employed credit in but a limited degree, and has 
possessed a vast metallic circulation ; but during recent years France 
has begun to encounter the perils and vicissitudes of the money 
market, because its credit circulation and its external commerce hare 
very nearly doubled. The countries of the centre of Europe have 
almost entirely escaped, because in them the external commerce is 
by comparison unimportant and the employment of credit almost nd. 
Heeiibe. although having discontinued the use of bank notes, has 
experienced terrible disasters, because its external trade is enormous 
and almost all its operations are conducted on credit. The more a 
country expels the precious metals from the channels of organics 
and replaces them by instruments of credit, bank notes, cheques, 
warrants, deposits, clearing-houses, &c., and the more at the same 





* The references here and subsequently relate to tables and quotations in the 
remainder of the paper which will be found in the Heonomist. 
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time it develops its relations with foreign countries, the more it will 
be exposed to the periodical return of financial perturbations, because 

more easily an unfavourable balance of trade and payments will 
- disturb all the mechanism of exchanges, and will require from the 
managers of credit institutions redoubled cireumspection, prudence, 
and ability.’ 

“It happens, fortunately, that the remarks made by M, Laveleye 
in this passage to the effect that the countries of the centre of 
Europe have hitherto escaped in great measure violent perturbations 
of the rate of interest, admits of being brought to the test of a wide 
range of facts. M. Maurice Aubry, in his recent work ‘ Les Banques 
d’Emissicn et d’Escompte,’ has ascertained with great care the 
average annual rate of discount for first-class paper in the nine 
principal money markets of Europe during each of the ten years 
1855-64; and from the elaborate diagrams and tables given by him, 
the following summary has been constructed :— 


Ill.—Average Annual Rates (per Cent. per Annum) of Discount in the 
Nine Principal Markets of Europe during each of the Ten Years, 
1855-64, as given by M. Maurice Aubry in his work “ Les Banques 
@’ Emission et d’ Escompte” (Paris, 1864). 
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“We see in this table the great steadiness of the rate of discount 
at Frankfort, Berlin, and Leipzig, and also at Amsterdam, as com- 
pared with London and Paris. 

“To recur to the influence exercised by the Bank of England 
in 1864.—It has been very obvious to careful observers that the 
action of the Bank rates, especially at the more critical periods, was 
immensely aided by the operation of the rule adopted by the 
directors in 1858 to the effect that the Bank would not (except at 
the usual quarterly periods in anticipation of the dividends) make 
advances to bill brokers. The effect of that rule in 1864 was to 
compel the discount houses to provide amply for their own engage- 
ments independently of the Bank of England, and to leave the 
Bank with the disposal of its own resources for the accommodation 
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of the merchants resorting to it direct. In other words the altera- 
tion of the bank rate told immediately on every part of the money 
market, and upon no class more powerfully than upon the discount 
establishments. Another alteration also introduced about 1858 
into the practice of Lombard Street operated beneficially last year. 
Prior to 1858 it was the custom, not only among the London, but 
also among the country bankers, to deposit large amounts with the 
bill brokers at ‘call,’—that is, repayable strictly at any time, but 
virtually assamed by the borrowers to be held somewhat indefinitely. 
For the last few years this practice has, in many important instances, 
been so modified, that the loans are made repayable at specified 
dates, the dates of course being more or less distant, as may suit 
the convenience of the parties. The effect of the change, however, 
has been to remove or greatly reduce an element of uncertainty, 
and a cause, therefore, of miscalculation. 

“The formation—or rather the projection of new companies has 
proceeded in 1864 on even a larger scale than in 1863. Details are 
given at a subsequent page (see p. 36). from which it appears that 
282 new companies asking for 106 millions of capital and 124 millions 
of deposits were advertised in 1864; against 263 companies asking 
for 78 millions of capital and g millions of deposits in 1863. 
Besides these 282 new companies there were in 1864 extensions, &c., 
of old companies involving 35 millions of further capital, and calling 
for 12 millions in deposits and premiums. So that between the new 
and old projects of 1864 the public were invited to subscribe 141 
millions of capital and pay 24 millions in hard cash as deposits and 
premiums. In the two years, 1863 and 1864, it seems to be true 
that the British public have had brought before them joint stock 
schemes implying the acceptance of future engagements to the 
amount of at least 200 millions, and present payments for deposits 
and premiums of about 41 millions sterling. The activity of 1863 
and 1864 in this description of enterprise has been equal to twice 
the figures which represent the same results for the whole of the 
seven years, 1856-62, during which the limited liability law was in 
force more or less perfectly. It is, of course, not contended or 
believed that in two years 200 millions of engagements have been 
bond fide contracted to new companies and new extensions of old 
companies ; nor that 41 millions of actual capital has been paid over 
to the projectors of these schemes in order to set them in motion. 
It is quite true, however, that to the extent of some large fraction of 
these figures the English public have embarked in the last two years 
in joint stock enterprises; and it does not admit of a doubt that 
many of the phenomena presented by the money market in 1864, 
and at the present time, can be explained only by investigating the 
effects produced by this prodigious and sudden development of a 
new kind of investment. 

“ The conclusive historical guide, in such an investigation, would 
be the experience of this country during the great period of railwa 
construction in 1846-50—that is, the five years which followed the 
excited season of 1844-45. During those five years the resources and 
savings of the mercantile and middle classes were taxed to the 
utmost to provide the capital required for completing the lines of 
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railway projected in the sanguine days of the mania when people 


' thought much of present premiums, and little of the steady per- 


tinacity with which one call could foliow one another as the earth- 


works and buildings proceeded. The effect was that scarcely any- 


body had a spare sixpence for anything. A man whose means might 
have prudently afforded 1,000d. for railway calls spread over five 
years had bound himself to find 10,000/.,—and was consequently 
driven to starve his business and himself, to sell whatever was sale- 
able at the earliest moment, and at any price—to live from hand to 
mouth—to borrow of every one and lend to none. No wender that 
during these dismal five years markets of all sorts were depressed 
alinost beyond former experience, and that enterprise of all kinds, 
except railway making, was at a standstill. Now for the qualifica- 
tions of the comparison as between the 1846-50 and the present 
time—and these are vital. The continued and almost unrelieved 
nature of the pressure of 1846-50 arose from the circumstance that 
railway works once fairly begun must be finished, under the penalty 
of sacrificing nearly all the previous expenditure. A piece of 
railway embankment or railway viaduct standing by itself was as 
useless and unmarketable as the great pyramid. The line must be 
finished from end to end before it could possibly earn any revenue. 
The shareholders once in the hands of the engineer and contractcr 
could not withdraw, could not stand still, but must go on. The 
schemes of the last two years are only to a small extent railways. 
They are banks, finance and trading companies, hotels, steamship 
lines, mines, foreign land and investment companies, and the lke— 
schemes for the most part, in which if the shareholders so please, 
they can stop the whole concern at a week’s notice—call in the 
auctioneer—sell any assets that may be lett—take whatever minute 
dividend the sale may bring-and after indulging in the usual 
vehement and disorderly meeting which celebrates the break up of 
a company—retire with the solemn resolution never to lose another 
farthing at all events in ¢haé particular sort of venture. 

“ Bearing in mind that happily we are not bound down as were the 
railway subscribers of twenty years ago, still the financial effects 
of the excesssive joint stock speculation of 1863-64 are precisely the 
sanie in kind as those of the excessive railway speculation of 1844-45. 
At the present time there are thousands of cases of persons In and. 
out of trade who have committed theniselves to joint stock engage- 
ments greatly beyond their means. Where these errors have been 
fallen into by merchants, manufacturers, and people in business, 
the consequences are either a sacrifice of the surplus shares at any 
price, or a contraction of the ordinary scale of their operations. 
Hence arises the state of things we have seen for some months past. 
The public have lost all appetite for new schemes, or rather the 
surplus capital in the hands of the public waiting to be employed 1m 
new schemes has been all absorbed. The markets for most kinds 
of shares, especially the more recent descriptions, are weak and 
depressed, because borne down by continuous sales; and failures are 
frequent, in which it appears, on investigation, that the chief cause 
of embarrassment has been losses on joint stock speculations, 

“The public have now had the benefit of a year's experience of 
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the finance companies and banks started in such profusion in 1863, 
and they are beginning to discover that the warnings given by pru- 
dent people were not unheeded. One or two of the finance com- 
panies have apparently established themselves on a sound foundation 
—that is to say, they have found out a class of customers who want 
the sort of assistance the companies can give, who can afford to pay 
for it at high rates, and, what is still more important, can replace 
the principal at something near the stipulated date. Prior to the 
monetary pressure in the autumn, a good deal of attention was 
directed to what were called ‘finance bills,’ then to be met with 
rather abundantly in the London market. These bills came into 
existence in the following way :—Contractor A came to Company B, 
and applied for, say 50,o00/. for twelve months on the security of 
debentures issued by a railway company in process of construction, 
but expected to be finished and open within nine or ten months. 
B said in reply, ‘Yes; we will lend you the 50,000/., not in cash, 
but in your own acceptances to your order at six months. These 
acceptances you can take into the market and discount, and in that 
way procure the ready money you require.’ In other words, the 
lender B not having 50,c00/. in cash waiting to be employed, but 
expecting to have it at the end of six months by the collection of 
some of its loans or the sale of some of its assets, desired in the 
meantime to make a profit by the use of its name and credit. 
Naturally enough the authorities of the money market refused to 
encourage this system of lending. A sound bill of exchange is a 
bili drawn against merchandise sold and delivered, and on its way to 
the actual consumer, and the price paid by the consumer will provide 
for the payment of the bill at its maturity. Here the basis of the 
document is clear and specific. But a ‘fmance’ bill such as we have 
described has no such foundation. It. is neither more nor less than 
a speculation on the state of the money market for six months to 
come, and upon the degree in which two or three parties, all trading 
on acceptances and credit, may be able to fit their engagements one 
into the other. ‘The finance bills, therefore, met_with so much dis- 
couragement, that for a time they have disappeared,—but only for a 
time. They will revive by and by, and produce mischief. 

“The only solid resources of the finance companies are their 
capital, subscribed and paid up, their deposits, and their reserve 
fund. The deposits they do or should hold at long notice. If they 
can obtain a large command of capital in that form, and at moderate 
rates of interest, and avoid investments at too long dates, they will 
sueceed. But the fabulous dividends of 25 and 30 per cent. must 
not be expected. The opportunities for making huge lumps of 
- money as commission, &¢., cecur but seldom. The negociation of 
foreign loans is as often a failure as a success; the hostile influences 
are so many, and the competitors, home and foreign, so keen ;—and 
sooner or later the finance companies who understand their business 
will become, as is inevitable, a species of institution between a bank 
and an insurance office. 

“The new banks have, on the whole, not done so well as the 
finance companies. The banks exclusively or most, largely dealing 
in exchange and credits have done the worst. Several of them have 
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formed combinations, and some have disappeared entirely. Still the 
effect of the banking enterprise of the last two or three years has 
been to establish several new and prosperous institutions, and not 
before they were needed by the growing trade of the country. There 
has been in 1864 further progress in the fusion of the smaller private 
bankers in London, either with leading joint stock, or with Jarger 
private banks. It is probable that the process will go forward until 
the number of private banks in London is reduced to under a dozen 
strong and powerful firms; and assuming these firms to be vigor- 
ously managed, they will be able to preserve and attract quite as 
much business as they can get through. 

“The stoppage of the Leeds Banking Company on the 17th 
September, 1864, was the most notable failure of the year. The 
bank itself was of thirty years’ standing, had had a large and profit- 
able business, and until within a year or so of the catastrophe had 
_ been prudently managed. All sound maxims of business seem to 
have been then laid aside. It is said that the principal officer found 
means of allying himself, without the knowledge of the board, with 
a small knot of reckless men who, aided by the resources and credit 
of the bank, launched into the most improvident speculations. <A 
short time sufficed to. involve the bank past redemption. For a few 
weeks before suspension, money was raised in the London and other 
markets by re-discounting local bills and especially the bills of the 
reckless customers. But this was a process which soon excited 
suspicion and tended to hasten the final break down. The causes of 
the failure, stated generally, were precisely the same as in the . 
notorious instance of the Western Bank of Scotland in 185/—that 
is to say, excessive advances made to a few desperate and penniless 
gamblers. ' 

“Tn appendix (54) a list is given of the principal failures in 
1864. The names in the last four months of the year are very 
numerous. In the cotton districts the number of failures of manu- 
facturers and spinners in September, October, and November, was 
about 120, with liabilities of more than a million sterling. tn Lon- 
don and Liverpool the proximate cause of failure was In a large 
class of cases the severe fall in the markets for produce, especially 
cottun, sugar, jute, rice, aud iruit. The almost complete derange- 
ment of credit in Spain reacted extensively on English houses con- 
nected with that country ; and the violent fluctuations of exchange 
at New York, coupled with the vicissitudes of all trading operations 
in the States and Canada in sympathy with the varying probabilities 
of peace, produced great loss and uncertainty. 

« The variations in the cotton market in 1864 are in themselves 
a history, and in the elaborate circular quoted hereafter (p. 20 to 
26) a very full account of them will be found. There was first a 
gradual decline from January to April;—then a steady advance to 
the end of July ;—then a rapid fall to the middle of October -—and 
lastly a marked recovery to the end of December. From July to 
about the close of October the average fall on long staple cottons 
was about 30 per cent.; in Smyrna sorts, 47 per cent.; In Dhotlera 
and China, 43 per cent.; and in Bengal, 50 per cent. These extreme 
rates of depreciation as compared with the highest prices of July 
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were recovered to the extent of nearly one-half before the end of the 
year. The fall in the prices of cotton yarns and piece goods during 
the panic in October was as great as in the case of the raw material. 
In cloth and yarns the fall was rather over 30 per cent. as compared 
with July. 

“The cireular referred to computes as follows the value of the 
raw cotton imported, the exported, and consumed, in the United 
Kingdom during the six years 1859-64 :— 





Average Price 














Years. Imported. Re-exported. Consumed. per Pound. 
Min. Min. MIn. 
£ £ d. 
PSC “ctsnsesscncsanors 84,0 2, 52,8 225 
GG \iversStrecp aunts 59,0 44,4 203 
OD iecibalanitvol feces 31,6 27,8 144 
sR eget = Sane 38,7 31,4 3 
MOS ch wert. tas ea 3454 2559 y .be 
See arash edisuget 31,0 2.554 3 


“Tt must be borne in mind that these import values are founded 
on the price of the article at the port of entry, and include therefore 
the freight, charges, and importers’ profit. In 1864, for example, 
we did not really pay to India, Egypt, and other cotton-producing 
countries 84 millions sterling for raw cotton. How much we really 
did pay them cannot be ascertained with any degree of precision 
from published tables. We may approximate, however, towards it 
by the employment of another method; and arrive by that method 
at conclusions which will illustrate some other parts of the case of 
an interest and importance of their own. 

“The following table gives in outline the imports and exports 
of merchindise and gold and silver to India and the Levant (includ- 
ing Egypt) for the four years 1861-6 4 :— 





Imports. Exports. Total. 





Years. 
Imports. Ixports. Exports. 


India. | Levant. | India. | Levant. Gold 
Merchandise. | Merchandise. | ana Silver. 
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Ro) 9 eae 26 13 17 6 39 23 TRLO 
esses.) 39 17 167. ‘ 56 24 18 
Ooh Ga ie 22 22 11 48 33 23 





GAs. 60 26 22 14. 86 36 23 





“We see from these figures that in 1863 and 1864 an export of 
23 millions of treasure sufficed to settle a balance which, on the face 
of the return, showed an excess of 29 millions in 1868, and 27 
millions in 1864, after all exports of goods and treasure were enume- 
rated—that is to say, in 1863 we are put down as having imported 
75 millions, and sent away in goods and treasure 56, leaving as we 
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have just said, an apparent debt of 29 millions unliquidated for that 
year, and 27 millions unliquidated tor 1864.. We know, however, 
from the state of the exchanges, that there is no such large unliqui- 
dated demand against this country pressing on the eastern markets. 
The explanation consists in the simple circumstance that the value at 
the foreign port of shipment of the goods sent to this country and 
put down in our own Customs returns as 86 millions in 1864 was 
some sum very considerably smaller—so much smaller, indeed, that 
we are able to balanve the account by sending 59 millions sterling 
of merchandize and treasure combined. 

“ But there is this futher point. In four years the imports 
from India and the Levant have certainly doubled in value. These 
are countries of exceedingly backward civilization. Hitherto, the 
native cultivators have had few wants, and have been so ignorant of 
the real principles of trade as to regard gold and silver as precious 
beyond all other things and as fit only to be buried in secret hoards 
instead of being sent away as rapidly as possible in exchange for 
articles of use and enjoyment. A trade, therefore, of imports from 
these countries suddenly doubled in volume, necessarily implied the © 
transmission of a large part of the price in specie and bullion; and 
so it actually happened. The average annual export of treasure to 
India and the Levant for the last five years, 1857-61, was 135 millions 
sterling; the average export of 1863-64 was 23 millions. The 
meaning of these figures is this, that so potent is atree and vigorous 
commerce to arrive rapidly at a state of things in which trade, even 
with very backward countries, becomes the barter of one set of 
commodities for another set of nearly equal exchangeable value, 
that in the course of two years we have made great progress towards 
overcoming the tendency of the sudden import of cotton from the 
East to carry away excessive quantities of gold and silver. 

“The probability seems to be that in 1865 the action of the 
Eastern demand for bullion remittances will be on a much more 
limited scale than in 1863-64; and that the taste already excited in 
those countries for articles of English production will have laid the 
solid foundations of a commerce as regular as that with America or 
France. 

“ We may learn from this extreme case the immense value to the 
growing commerce of the country of a central cash reserve of 
sufficient magnitude to bear the loss of a few millions without 
damaging our system of credit, and raising the rate of interest 
suddenly and to a high point. We repeat that no precautions can 
be devised which will under all circumstances prevent financial 
pressure, or even financial panie—still less which will prevent varia- 
tions in the rate of interest. But nothing can be plainer than the 
most direct means for increasing both panic and pressure 18 for a 
country carrying on a vast foreign trade to cripple its central bank 
in the acquirement and command of an adequate cash reserve. 

“ We have seen that the average annual export of treasure to the 
East in the two years 1863-64 was 23 millions sterling, against an 
average of 134 millions for the five years of 1857-61. But apart ae 
the supplies of gold furnished by the new sources 1n Calitornia te 
Australia, opened fifteen years ago, 1b 1s hard to understand in what 
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way the transference of the cotton trade from the Western to the 
Eastern hemisphere could have been accomplished without producing 
a commercial convulsion beyond all modern experience. The con- 
signments of gold from Melbourne and San Francisco have 
constantly come to hand at the most critical junctures, and have 
enabled us to meet the Eastern demand with a readiness and facility 
beyond the capacity of any other means of relief. 

“Tn appendix (47) ample evidence will be found of the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the countries of old and new supply during 
the fifteen years 1849-63. Of that evidence the following table is 
a summary :— 


Annual Average. Total Production of Gold and Silver, in Periods 
of Years, 1849-63. Summary of Table (48) in Appendix. 


























Periods of Gold. Silver. 

Yy Sa = Se ea ie ee a Total. =, 

ears. . 
Old Sources. New Sources. All Sources. 

Min. Min. Min. Min. 

ne £ £ £ 

1849-51 (8) ........ 13,6 10,3 23,9 15,5 
O2Z200 (BD). seve. 14,0 2457 38,7 16,1 
9572698) ccs: 14,6 2159 36,5 Lt 
160-63: (GB) i... 18)3 18,3 3356 18,2 


Note.—The total preduction shown by these figures in the fifteen years, 
1849-63, is of geld from old sources 215 millions ; from new sources, 297 millions; 
silver from all sources, 248 millions. 





“Tt is plain from these figures that for the last seven years the 
mew sources of supply have yielded year by year a diminishing 
quantity of gold! and that the old sources of supply have done 
little more than maintain the former rate of production. As regards 
silver, the increase throughout the fifteen years has been, if not 
very great, still so continuous as to represent at present a production 
20 per cent. larger than in 1849-51. But in the case of gold the 
present annual production from all sources is 13 per cent: less than 
in the five years 1852-56. 

“We should, however, very imperfectly apprehend the problem 
to be considered if we did not ascertain as far we can the growth in 
the number and magnitude of the transactions to be accomplished 
ultimately in some form employing the command of gold and silver 
coin; as well as the annual supplies available for purposes of 
commerce. As concerns the United Kingdom, we can readily enough 
learn the progress of our external trade, and for our present object 
it will not be necessary to go farther than the evidence of such 
progress, as given in the following abstract of imports and 
exports :— 
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Real Value of Exports and Imports from, and to, United Kingdom. 
[00,000’s at unit end omitted—thus 160,47. = 160,40,0007.] 





Years. British and Foreign and 
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Reo ts 124,0 42,2 166,2 225,47 
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“We find here an external trade doubled in the last twelve 
years, and this external trade is, we believe, but a faint representa- 
tion of the increase of transactions throughout the whole of our 
domestic industry, But not only has this multlplying process been 
carried on in these islands:—it has prevailed almost as largely in 
France,—and the activity that has prevailed in France, and already 
profoundly modified French society and in institutions, has spread 
all over Germany. It has filled Italy—aroused Spain from its long 
lethargv—and penetrated even to the remote provinces of Russia. 
No corner of Eurcpe has remained insensible to the new stir of 
industry and enterprise. In Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, and other 
countries of the Eastern Mediterranean, the creation of new employ- 
ments, the appetite for pursuiug new avenues to wealth, has become 
one of the most remarkable circumstances of our time. Before the 
American war gave to India the largest share of the cotton supply 
of the world, railways, better modes of government, and the influence 
of English example and the resources of English capital, had carried 
India tar on the way to be one of the largest trading countries now 
known. The immense wealth poured into Bombay and Bengal 
during the last two years has apparently at last broken down most 
of the barriers to the reception by the natives of thoroughly 
European notions of commerce. Evidence is collected at a sub- 
sequent page (p. 82) of the effects produced by the influx of silver 
into Western India in 1863-64. Ail these facts are indicative of the 
enormous addition which has been made during the last fifteen years 
to the extent and depth of the channels of circulation required to 
be filled with metallic money in some form or other ; and they are 
also facts which enable us to understand how it is that the addition 
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of say 300 millions of gold from new sources during those fifteen 
years, has produced so smali an influence on prices. Last year 
we discussed some of the causes which, as we believe, explain with- 
out any reierence to the increased supplies of gold many of the 
more important variations in prices since 1849, and further observa- 
tion and reflection has confirmed us in the conclusions then stated. 

“ We now confine ourselves to a more limited part of the case by 
presenting in the following table a comparative outline of the prices 
of certain leading articles in London on 1st June, 1865, as compared 
with the prices prevailing at fuur earler periods. 


Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1865, with Five Former 
Periods, stating in Percentages the degree in which the Prices of \st January, 
1865, were Higher or Lower than the Prices of the Five Selected Dates. 
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Ist July, 1857. | Average 1815-50. 
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BOCUEO cosecdeccssecs.s 18 — 18h — II — 12 — 37 = 
LTRS es ee ere ee 4 — — =~ 6 —_ 8 29 — 
ember -s.....2.,.. — 4 — 5 — 4 — 6 oe 3 
AMO Wale ccdeisock. — — ~ - — 31 — 37 — 7 
Leather | .........0. — —— — 2 — — aa 12 31 a 
OGOPPCP eaomsvcaicss —- 5 — 17 _ 14 — 24, — I 
MIRO cPcvctyoskaiiess soc) — 10 — 10 4 — — 22 — 5 
MUCHO. crocas cain: a 6 os 4 — 6 a 20 es — 
(atc aes ee ee —— IO — 13 —- 28 —- 30 ts —_ 
Total Note cir- 

culation in} }— 5 — 5 — 6 ao 4 —_— 3 

Great Britain 





Note.—This table (deduced from the percentages in p. 54) may be read thus :—Columns 
2 and 3 give-the differences per cent. higher or lower of the prices on 1st January, 1865, as 
compared with Ist July, 1864. For example, coffee was 4 per cent. higher; sugar 28 per 
cent. lower; wheat 6 per cent. lower; and so on, on Ist January, 1865, than on Ist July, 
1864. 

The articles raw cotton, silk, flax, hemp, wool, and tobacco are omitted for the obvious 
reason that the derangements of supply consequent on the American war have rendered the 
prices wholly exceptional. 7 





“We read in column 9 of this table the immense fall which has 
taken place in prices since July, 1857, and in column 7 the marked 
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fall which has taken place since 1st January, 1861. We find in 
column 3 very plain traces of the depression which occurred in the 
“six months preceding Ist January, 1865, and led, as we know too 
well, to many of the commercial shipwrecks of last October. 

“It is quite true that in columns 10 and 11 we have forcible 
evidence that the average prices of the six years 1845-50 were in 
several important instances much lower than at the present time. 
But this is a result subject to large qualifications. In the course of 
the present review (p. 3) we have shown that 1845-50 was a 
period of small demand and great stagnation in consequence of the 
pressure of the railway calls. Besides, the operation of that power- 
ful cause, the six years in question included the Irish famine, the 
commercial panic of 1847, the French Revolution of February, 1848, 
and the year of war which followed it all over Europe. Hence, the 
prices of 1845-50, when reduced to an average, present necessarily 
a low datum line, and convey, therefore, a false impression of the 
changes of subsequent years. 

“The truth is, that with the present extended and growing com- 
merce of the world, far more mischief and inconvenience will arise 
from the effect of what seems to be a continuous gradual decline in 
the new supplies of gold than from any effects which have flowed 
or may flow from the Californian and Australian discoveries. One 
of the chief purposes of civilization is to assuage human ills by 
rendering the means of comfort and enjoyment cheap. All science 
and all enterprise is directed towards cheapness Political economy 
has extirpated the belief in ail forms of dearness and scarcity as 
good even for producers. We now understand, and a large part of 
the world likewise understands, that for a commerce to rest upon 
the most solid and profitable foundations, it must deal on the 
largest scale in commodities which command the widest consump- 
tion, for the intrinsic reasons that they are cheap and good. There 
is no limit to the capacity of consumption at some price sufficiently 
within reach of the great mass of mankind. Pine apples, Tokay 
wine, Persian silks, Cashmere shawls, strings of pearls, and chairs of 
ebony, would meet with a demand as large and constant as tobacco 
and sugar if they could be procured at some price easily within the 
compass of those who live by the commoner kinds of labour. It is 
a main end of science and skill which a wholesome civilization 
fosters, to find out incessantly new methods of expanding luxuries 
into enjoyments, enjoyments into comforts, and comforts into 
necessaries of life, and 1t is the business of commerce, casting aside 
all prejudices and trammels, to give to every part of the earth the 
opportunity of sharing in these benefits with the least delay, and on 
the most advantageous terms.” 


I1.—Employment of Cotton Operatives upon Public Works. 


A report by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, the Government Engineer, 
dated the 25th January, 1865, upon the progress made in the publie 
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works undertaken to give useful employment to the distressed oper- 
atives of the cotton manufacturing districts of Lancashire and the 
neighbouring counties, has been recently laid before Parliament. 
From Mr. Rawlinson’s compendious statement and its elaborate 
appendix, the following facts have been selected :— 

By the Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Acts the unions 
embarrassed by the cotton famine were enabled to obtain advances 
from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to the extent of 1,850,0001., 
chargeable with interest at the rate of 34 per cent. The whole of 
this sum, with the exception of a small balance of 3,918/., has been 
appropriated. 

The purposes to which the money is to be applied are shown in 
the following summary :— 


£ 
1. For road and street improvements..........-.sccoseseee 839,000 
Zs 95  WEUCP PILDDLY cscchacstn.asencitonsoscorasenenonsous Fane ttonces 414,629 
Be. 59 MOWOPALO-WOLEE 2, <cxteaccenncvonssen. Svanudshe ven rae spabertonce 370,946 
4. ,, erection or extension of market places ........ 59,139 
5. ,, public parks and recreation grounds............ 58,285 
6. ,, cleansing, embanking, and pitching rivers... 13,038 
Liv, Pip. MC OTINOE ORLON te leszssc 0, Vals Naece Race aclee en Reem ee 52,550 
8. ,, land drainage and other agricultural works 12,453 
Da: He, MEAS AVORKG 35 cacc:0; adasatencere asim Gore amma 10,832 
BOs» 95, GSIPOCU DELO BOS. Se teas ss atecataacte phe eenencaes tome cies 10,203 
is, 3. publie Dathstin ic nod. od keratin a eeee 5,000 


Some notion of the magnitude of the works undertaken, and now 
in course of execution, will be given by the subjoined statement :— 


Sewerage Works— Yards. Yards. 
Length of pipes— 

9 inches to 12 inches diameter... 169,784 

aan 20 k; aw 148,467 

20). .43 88d upwards. usa 21,615 


339,866 
Length of brick sewers— 
Under 2 feet MCCS sc cscdsoes dcccsas 125,206 
2 feet 6 inches and upwards ........ 69,374 
Se 194,580 
Street Works— Square Yards. Square Yards, 
EVANS cicnervencdergnin tanagionemamomanss 2,349,259 
SOON St vesvemseseinantemne cent wee, Ly LSL, 569 
————-_ 3,530,828 
Yards. Yards. 
Oiranin ele ais cccsncieckaaseahoasavensetncd ; 494,522 
UGOR DSLOUIO Ws rerctviscsse dike Meseeeeres betes 570,872 
1908 55304. 
Total length of strocts..........0secece — 349,282 
Road Works— 
Total length of Works  ......ssscsere — 136,279 
Water Supply— ; Tuns (252 galls. each). 
Reservoirs for the storage of @ 
WALOL WOLKE: cressssieeeseaeveteeneeveas t. SONS 
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The money is advanced by instalments to the varicus localities 
concerned as the works proceed; no subsequent instalment is 
granted antil the Government Engineer is satisfied as to the proper 
expenditure of the previous one. At the date of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
Report the instalment account stood thus: 





£ 
Amount ordered for places as a first instalment........ 517,032 
» i second g, take 252,607 
29 9 third 93 Cope ooee 30,363 
805,820 





This sum leaves a balance of 1,040,280l. to be advanced. 

In the week ended the 31st December, 1864, there were 6,719 
men employed upon the works, of whom 2,741 were “skilled” 
labourers and 3,978 “factory operatives.”’ 

The wages of the factory hands were at the undermentioned 
rates, Viz. :— 


s. d. Ss. d, 

833 earned weekly............ 4 -andunder io — 
2,141 ee gm cen ene Io = “ If = 
954, OE ee DEN od Sion 5 25 = 


The sanitary and the moral effects of the publie works upon the 
distressed operatives is described by Mr. Rawlinson’ in these 
terms :— 


“The public works in Lancashire have served to prove that willing and 
intelligent men can soon learn a new occupation, when stern necessity forces them 
to it, and a fair opportunity is afforded them. It was said previous to this great 
trial that cotton factory workers were entirely unfitted for any other sort of labour 
than that of attending to machines, in heated factories, or of working at the loon. 
Lt was also asserted, that using the pick and the spade would ruin treir hands 
and fingers, by destroying that delicacy of touch required in manipulating cotton 
thread. Hxperience, however, teaches the contrary, and further shows that, in a 
month or six weeks, the cotton worker's hands harden to rough out-of-door work, 
and breathiug fresh air, under the excitement of a new exercise, helps to set the 
muscles, and speedily to strengthen both the appetite and the man’s bodily frame. 
It must, however, be remembered, that this is not true of all factory workers, but 
only a portion of them, and these the best, morally and physically. The public 
works executed in Lancashire have been in a great degree undertaken by volunteers 
from amongst the distressed factory operatives. That is, by men willing and 
wishful to escape from dependence on either the dole of charity or the taint of 
pauperism. The work has not been “test work,” and yet it has proved the most 
effective form of test. Willing men have accepted the work so soon as it has been 
offered to them, and they have striven to the uttermost of their ability to earn an 
honest and independent living at it. Unwilling men have moved away to some 
other district, or have managed to do without this form of labour, and thus the 
Local Relief Committees and the Poor Law Guardians were, for the most part, as 
effectually relieved from their presence as if they had remained at work. It will 
be, however, a great mistake to look on this Lancashire experiment as proving 
that large numbers of men may suddenly be turned from one occupation to 
another wholesale. This has not been accomplished in Lancashire, nor will it 
ever be practicable. Out of thousands of men involuntarily idle, hundreds only 
have had profitable work found them. This has indeed been brought as a charge 
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of failure against the Public Works Act. The notion seems to have been prevalent 
that all the distressed men, as enumerated and published in the weekly returns, 
could and would be set to work at once, on the passing of the Act ; and when 


this was seen not to be the case, a charge of “failure” has been made. The - 


experiment of attempting to provide labour wholesale for large numbers (whole 
masses of men) was tried in Ireland during the years of famine, and utterly 
failed, If any similar attempt had been made in Lancashire, the failure must have 
been as palpable. If Government Engineers had been sent down to set out works 
on which to find employment for all the distressed men, the best and the worse 
alike, there could have been no choice, no independence, no emulation, so that tht 
incapable, the unwilling, and idle would have leavened the entire mass. Fortu- 
nately for this Lancashire experiment, the works have been divided and subdivided, 
so that men in small gangs could be employed, and there duly mixed with skilled 
workmen and entirely directed by local superintendence.” 


In the early days of the famine it was alleged, with all the 
temerity of ignorance, that the cotton operatives were incapable of 
sustaining out-door labour. There is a passage in the quotation 
above where Mr. Rawlinson emphatically vindicates the mill hands 
from this assumed incapacity. That part of the extract has from its 
importance been re-printed in ztalics—Ep. S. J. 


IlI.— The Government Assurance and Annuity Tables. 


From the Economist, of the 4th March:— 


« Mr. Gladstone has just presented to Parliament his tables for selling small 
deferred annuities or assurances to the poor. They are worth a little study. The 
day will certainly come—may possibly come while Mr. Gladstone is alive—when the 
greatest of undeveloped economic forces, the principle of insurance, backed by the 
State guarantee—.e., of insurance which really insures—may be applied upon a 
somewhat extensive sales There are thinkers, we know, who believe—we are not 
sure that Mr. Gladstone does not believe—that the great campaign against 
pauperism, which it will be the work of the next generation to wage, can best be 
fought out with this weapon ; that it is stronger and more applicable than any yet 
formed, than, for instance, peasant proprietorship; that it offers the link which is 
to bind together the two necessities of civilization, the unlimited right of indi- 
viduals to accumulate, and the claim of the masses to a high degree of physical 
comfort and ease. Those thinkers may be in the wrong, probably are ; for, after 
all, the world is governed by moral laws as powerful, though not as definable, 
as economic principles, but they have one considerable fact in their favour, assurance 
can do a good deal more than it does do. It is conceivable, though it may not be 
probable, that a system of assurance could be so worked as to supersede all existing 
forms of taxation, and combine the direct taxation for which theorists sigh with the 
indirect taxation practical men accept as indispensable and the voluntary taxation 
of which dreamers have dreamed dreams. It is conceivable, and very much more 
possible, that assurance may be so used as tv meet almost all those contingencies 
which we call casualties, and which so very greatly baffle men’s efforts to regulate 
their affairs by an unchangeable law. The success of a company which insures 
against accidents gives light on that point, for if accident can be compensated, why 
not sickness—the benefit clubs do that—or loss of tools—there are societies trying 
that—or defects of character—the Guarantee Society thinks of that—or even 
sudden absorptions of capital—against which, in one department of life, Lloyds 
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succeed in providing? It is, in short, conceivable—and we only say conceivable, 
for thinkers have never yet had to deal with the datum of a race all of whom were 
of full developed intelligence—that insurance might be made to realise that assist- 
ance given by the whole to the individual, and by the individual to the whole, that 
‘brotherhood in action, though not in sentiment, of which the only original French 
economists, the dreamy persons called Socialists, St. Simonians, Fourierists, Icarians, 
and what not, have dreamed somewhat silly but still wide and novel dreams. 
Mr. Gladstone has applied the principle in a limited, it may seem a small way, but 
yet in one which covers a very extensive area. 

* We are not quite sure that the extent to which his plan may be developed is 
yet quite appreciated. It is a real blow at pauperism. The fundamental idea of 
his scheme for small annuities is that, if perfect, or nearly perfect, security can be 
obtained for the savings of thrift, and if the poor can be induced to mortgage the 
period of full work against the period of forced idleness, much of the misery 
of proletaire life— of trade based upon no capital but the muscles — may be 
prevented. The state can grant the first datum, a security which is nearly perfect, 
and which is not limited in time, though it cannot grant the second, the willingness 
to postpone the present to the future. To grant the first, however, efficiently and 
permanently, it must grant it without injuring its own resources, and Mr. Gladstone 
has therefore had tables prepared, showing to all men what they can secure by 
economy, without asking anything from anybody except the certainty of implicit 
faith. He may, indeed, in his anxiety for permanence, have overdone the thing 
a little. The Treasury, we perceive, in selling low assurances and small annuities 
—in bringing science that is to bear upon the savings of the masses—has guarded 
itself at least sufficiently well. The first rule laid down by Sir A. Spearman was 
that interest should be calculated at three per cent., which, as consols are not likely 
to rise soon above ninety, is a profitable rate to Government. Then the table taken 
for basis is the Registrar-General’s life return of the whole population, which 
includes the well-off classes, and is, therefore, as far as regards deferred annuities, a 
very safe table to calculate from, while, as regards life insurance, the dangerous 
trades and all visibly bad lives are summarily struck out. Then ro per cent. has 
been added to all premiums for the cost of collection, and, whenever they are paid 
oftener than once a-year, 20 per cent., which, as the State is not supposed 
to be seeking profit, is, to say the least, a decidedly prudent form of calculation. 
The error, if there be one, however, is on the right side, and we may examine with 
safe consciences the results which, under these strict limitations, may be secured by 
thrift. We say with safe consciences, because it is quite clear that the advantages 
purchasable under these tables are the least to be secured for the money ; that the 
taxpayers are not giving anything ; that the Annuity Bill so far as it may hereatter 
take the place of the Poor Law, has at least the advantage of being entirely 
self-supporting. ; 

« There are a good many tables in the book laid before Parliament, but all of 
them are reducible to two. The assurance tables enable a man to provide for his 
family by securing a sum at death (no¢ an income—that improvement would have 
been a complication), and the deferred annuities to guard himself against old age. 
The former will not be the most popular now, though the better class of artisans 
begin to be very anxious about the fate of their families, but 1t may be treated first. 
To a workman’s family so/. in cash at death means a good deal, means, in fact, 
nearly two years’ maintenance, time to ‘turn round’ and see what is best to be 
done, without sacrificing furniture or turning out of doors. Well, if a workman 
resolves, as a middle-class man usually does, to begin payment at marriage, say 25, 
the demand on him will be less than sixpence a-week. Weekly payments are not 
favoured by the tables, though they are, as we gather, to be allowed ; but, Bie 
to Table 5, a monthly sum of 2s., beginning at 25, will secure at death 52/. 118. 10d. 
Taking sixpence a week as the payment, the rates are :— 
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Age. Sum at Death. 

fe = Biv Os 
LOE woshinsvuieheavesthsnsNoselrevassnedaccs doses des enancnes CF saa |. ies Be | 
Ode ce cuansitesseavnsr dice Wassuavonenbchemecer Sarees ne Bes BO 
OW eas aa ive onieees coadesss sias Ueda tebees uncaamece eerie Ao: S16 
Ome ep eareases) Satueccawageces deine one easton yeseans sees 30.17 KC 
A, eovccdetisrigecg a ee eA eee 342 1 40 


“The young man who at 25 cannot afford sixpence a week, had better not 
marry, and Mr. Gladstone therefore offers him a means, beyond all risk of failure, 
or fraud, or people’s votes, of placing his family as far out of pecuniary risk as an 
average professional man’s family is—that is, of securing a certain income for two 
years. He may do it in many other different ways; may pay @own a sum at once 
—it is 19. 19s. 4d. at 25 for 50/.--or may pay a sum and weekly allowance, but 
at the worst he can pay the sixpence, and death is pro tanto struck out of 
the list of the causes of pauperism. 

«The rates are higher for deferred annuities. ‘They are not high for men even 
apparently, but ‘old women never die’ in the opinion of insurance offices, and the 
rates for the two sexes run to a high average. ‘We take it that the working man 
reasoning about things usually expects to find himself declining somewhere about 
sixty. At all events, if he is not, he will be very glad of a help to wages, and it 
must be remembered that throughout these tables the annuity is a purchased right 
recoverable at law, and not dependent on medical certificates, or superannuation, or 
anything else except the contract. Taking the age of marriage, 25, as the time 
when a man settles himself, the workman will have to pay a shilling a-week in order 
to secure himself a life annuity of 8s. 6d. a-week after 60. If he can spare only 
that he will be but just off the union, but if he can spare 8s. a-month he gets 
17s. 4d. a week or 4ol. 1s. a-year, which is comparative competence. The rates, 
always excepting 60 as the age at which a man will want his pension, a eight 
shillings a-month as his pay ment, are :— 

Monthly Government 


“— Pension at Sixty. 
oS. <0. 
TD? esvactQaaoyosseandeasavons Shan. ce Oesnanne tion cease eases an SS te 
BO) <sscseteunminioae Spee rneesnereeaaenied PE ae ee 4 3. 36 
EOS ds derias Adarisaaao sane ee $s giseaanuteihe ocean Cente Sc. Sk ae 
Sw a sniadehtn staan da ckihiwmestonsemys veh decaimad amb eabiontes dake Ben he a 
Dh sap ralb vag snehide tn exkiras aon deadebcbeeed oGteaee ee rig. 4 
IO i ssh Minish tds Gaelic IISA ahh Resa AR I at £4 2 


Women get for the same payment, and at the same time, as nearly as possible, 
one clear third less, as they are expected to live longer. 

« The drift of the tables is therefore this. A man who marries at 25, and will 
invest half-a-crown a-week with Mr. Gladstone, will at 60 have a life annulty of 
40l. a-year, and at death 52/. bequeathable to anybody he likes, will in fact be 
with his family pretty fairly beyond want. Any master, moreover, or employer, 
can by that payment of half-a-crown secure to his foreman, or clerk, or other 
servant, 5o/. a-year, and can, for what we see, sell the policy if his servant leaves 
him or is discharged—a point which wants more particulars. The saving of half-a- 
crown a-week supersedes the union. We do not expect, of course, that it w7l 
supersede the union, that men will grow wise all at once, or learn to distrust benefit 
clubs—which, moreover, pay for sickness—or even avoid the gin shop, but the State 
can wait a long while very patiently indeed ; education is aid ancing, there is the 
machinery ready to be used, and there has been no such stroke levelled: at 
involuntary pauperism in our time,” 
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IV.—The First Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland. 
From the Manchester Guardian:— 


“ Obvious as are the advantages of a good system of registration, it has never- 
theless taken more than a quarter of a century to establish a complete scheme of civil 
record for the United Kingdom. A Registrar-General for England and Wales was 
appointed, with statutory powers, in 1837; seventeen years afterwards a similar 
officer was given to Scotland ; and only last year was Ireland in this respect placed 
upon an equality with Great Britain. Since each of the three kingdoms has now 
its own Registrar-General, who will make his quarterly report for that country 
alone over which he holds a recording jurisdiction, it will be for the press to bring 
the particulars together from these sources, and present to the public a summarised 
result for the United Kingdom. It will not be possible to have it officially quarter 
by quarter, because each Registrar-General will issue his own report irrespective of 
his brother officers’ arrangements. In August last the Irish Registrar-General 
made his first quarterly report on births and deaths. It relates to the March 
quarter of 1864, but is very defective in the births. For the following quarter he 
was able to present a less exceptionable return; he then gave the marriages. Avail- 
ing ourselves of the statements last published for England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, we can place before our readers for the first time the births, deaths. and 
marriages of the United Kingdom. 

“The marriages are for the quarter ended with June last, and the births and 
deaths for the subsequent Michaelmas quarter :— 





Countries. Deis iv ae pant ae: Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 








England and Wales....| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 | 44,596 | 180,752 | 112,133 
PICOULAMICL,  ¢.0st-casdenssestees 19,639,377 3,062,294 Bo 7tO! 127,003 | lO, 138 
LTRS) 21 G ane ee 20,322,641 5,798,967 6,029 33,992 | 19,280 





























United Kingdom ....| 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 56,335 | 241,707 | 147,423 





“ Upon data so narrow as those obtainable from the returns of a single quarter, 
and so novel in respect to Ireland as the figures above, it would of course be absurd 
to attempt anything in the shape of generalization; we may, however, point out 
some relations which these figures disclose, withont being amenable to the charge 
of rashness. The natural growth of the population during last midsummer quarter 
was 94,184, being the excess of births over deaths, or 64 per cent. ; that is, to 100 
deaths there were 164 births. In England and Wales the excess of births was 
68,619, or 61 per cent.; in Scotland it was 10,932, or 68 per cent.; and in Ireland 
it was 14,633, or 76 per cent. These ratios must for the present be accepted 
provisionally. The birth-registers in the large cities and towns of England are 
notoriously defective, and in Ireland, though the registers have been nominally, in 
use for the previous quarter, it appears that a considerable number of births which 
should have been recorded in the March quarter were, through error or neglect, 
thrown on the registers of the subsequent quarter. Taking the census of 1061 as 
the basis of comparison, it will be found that for the June quarter the death-rate in 
England and Wales was 5°6 per 1,000 of the population; that in Scotland it 
was 5°3; in Ireland, 3°33 and for the United Kingdom, 5*1 per 1,009. The low 
death-rate of Ireland we are certainly not prepared to take upon these figures. 
One source of the disparity between the Irish and the English and Scotch death- 
rates is obvious. We know that England since the census of 1861. which serves ag 
the basis of comparison, has largely recruited her population B Scotland has moved 
in the same direction, but possibly not so rapidly ; while in all probability Ireland 
has not materially increased, but may have receded. The marriage-rate, so far as 
it goes, will bear out this view. These: rates, deduced from the data in the table 
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and for the March quarter only, are:—England and Wales, 2°2 ; Scotland, 1°9; 
and Ireland, 1'o to every 1,000 of the population, the ratio for the United: 
Kingdom coming out at 1°95. 

“In grouping his registration districts, the Registrar-General for Ireland has 
partially followed the excellent system employed from the commencement by the 
English office. The Superintendent Registrar’s districts, all of them being co- 
extensive with the poor-law unions, are placed according to their topographical 
affinities, under eight divisions, commencing in the north-east of Ireland, and 
terminating in the south-west. No division has a population under half a million 
souls, and the area of each varies from 1,826,000 to 4,088,000 statute acres. The 
density of population rises from 129 persons per square mile in the western division 
to 309 in the north-eastern division. With some alteration of detail, the following 
table is taken from the second quarterly report of the Irish General Registration 
Office. 


Table of the Area, the Population in 1861, the Number of Persons to the 
Square Mile, and the Number of Births and Deaths Registered during 
the Quarter ended with June, 1864. 






































Area* Number Quarter ending 
ee ‘ Population, of Persons 80th June, 1864. 
Divisions. in } 

‘ in 1861. to Ar ie 
Sua cave ere: Square Mile.{ Births. | Deaths. 
North-Eastern ............ 2,328,305 | 1,124,041 309 8.267 5,376 
North-Western............ 2,392,501 574,745 154 Eye ies 2,346 
MP Ge DORI S000 coeds case os 1,993,016 829,569 266 5,647 3,851 
North Midland ........... 2,019,408 575,289 182, 3,461 1,973 
South Midland............ 2,361,709 515,272 140 3,119 2 Les 
WVESEGRD ick .osiecs. 4,088,459 822,878 £29 4,917 2,676 
South-Eastern ............ 1,826,172 | 500,957 176 33474 2,480 
South-Western............ 3,318,071 §| 855,818 165 6,614 | 3,594 
Total of Ireland ....| 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 183 38,701 | 24,448 








* Exclusive of the larger rivers, lakes, and tideways. 





“The ratio of,births and deaths in each division-has been computed upon a plan 
not uncommonly employed when one or two proportions have to be shown, but 
against which, as cumbersome and as incapable of rapid and nice appreciation of 
differences, we urgently protest. We will give a table compiled from the report, 
and submit the question to the judgment of our readers. The figures here repre- 
sent the annual ratio of births and of deaths in [reland, computed on the returns 
for the June quarter, and with reference to the population as it stood when the 
last census was taken :— 

















Proportion to Population. 
Divisions. oe 

Births. Deaths. 
North-Eastern ........ 1 ines. I in 61 
North-Western. ........ ty 45 I 52 
WIR SCONI. Goccs cence tease: ia Leas oe 
North Midland ........ ioral weg 
South Midland ........ r 43°42 iY oe 
W esters. Sruwetens = 5, 42 ha 
South-Eastern ........ re, 26 fh O 
South-Western ........ 1 ase I 4,00 
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«We see here that if there be 1 birth to every 34 of the inhabitants of the 
north-eastern division of Ireland, and i to every 45 in the north-western division 
the latter is less fecund than the former section; but how much less we do not 0 
easily perceive. Again, in the western division, the death-rate is expressed as 1 in 
773 and in the south-eastern as tin 50. But what is the proportionate difference 
in the mortality as between the two divisions? This could be shown with facility 
if the Irish Registrar-General would be eontent in future to follow official custom 
and every-day common-sense in this portion of his labours, and represent his ratios 
upon a fixed, and not upon a changeable, basis. The facts to be compared must 
vary in the nature of things; but they may always be measured upon a séttled, and 
therefore permanent, standard. To exemplify our meaning, we have placed in the 
subjoined statement the birth-rate and the death-rate for each province computed 
upon the Irish and upon the English methods in juxtaposition :— 






Ser ees 





the Population. 











Births. Deaths. 
Trish Method, | English Method, || Irish Mcthod, | English Method, 
lin per 1,000. lin per 1,000. 
Weinster 2 38 26 55 18 
MVE TMASEOT ese !csisaccocscioecs- 34. 29 60 17 
a iget eee oe eee oe 38 2 57 18 
Wenmaweltt 9 y.c.us... Aq 24 an 13 




















* Looking to the death columns in the table, we perceive at once that the rate in 
Ulster being 18, and in Connaught 13 to the same base (1,000 persons living), the 
former province is in the proportion of 5 to the 1,000 more fatal to its inhabitants 
during one year than the latter. Surely this is plainer than saying the respective 
ratios are 1 in 57 and 1 in 77. The death-rate being computed on, not out of, the 
numbers living, we can say upon the Irish plan that sth and th part of the 
population of the respective provinces was carried off by death in the year. But 
this is to prefer in our exponents the awkwardness of the common fraction over 

the commensurable exactness of the decimal. This the Ivish office has done, in 
every ratio which it has computed for the quarterly reports. The decimal system 
is always employed in the English and in the Scotch tables of mortality ; why 
should the Irish department deviate from so straight a path P 

«The Irish report, like its English and Scotch analogues, gives a summary of 
“ meteorological observations ’ during the quarter ; but at present we obtain nothing 
in the shape of pathological statistics. It would, indeed, be unreasonable to expect 
much in this field of research from a new office. ‘The Irish department require 
their local registrars to note on the quarterly returns to the central office ‘ whether, 
in their opinion, the births or deaths were above or below the average, and whether 
smallpox, measles, scarlatina, or other epidemic diseases had beew prevalent during 
the quarter.’? This has been found to be a very useful practice in England, and the 
advantages are obvious when the remarks are made with ordinary care and intel- 
ligence. With the view of showing the manner in which the instructions from 
Dublin have been responded to by the registrars, we have selected a few specimens 
of the remarks from various divisions, all relative to the June quarter of 1864 :— 

« ¢ Cooxsrown.—Cookstown: births, 73; deaths, 59. Smallpox is still 
epidemic. The number of cases is greater than I ever before remember ‘during a 
similar period, but the disease has assumed a much milder type, as evidenced by 
the number otf deaths therefrom, viz., 5 during the present quarter, against 


ro during the previous quarter. 
« « Srigo.— Sligo, south side: births, 87; deaths, 51. Nine deaths resulted 
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from measles, 4 from fever, 2 from bronchitis, and 19 from consumption. The 
registrar attributes the prevalence of the last-named disease to ‘foul air from 
defective ventilation of houses, to impure water for drinking, and to the excessive 
use of adulterated teas, without a sufficiency of milk, butter, or animal food 
nutriment.’ 

** “ MonaGuan.—Monaghan : births, 48; deaths, 43. Smallpox has made its 
appearance in this district, and has occasioned great alarm, stimulating the people, 
old and young, to get vaccinated. Only few have died. The disease is on the 
decline. 

*< « CELBRIDGE. — Lucan: births, 37; deaths, 16. The registrar states: 
—‘ Although no epidemic prevails, yet the filthy and neglected state of the dwell- 
ings of the poor, together with the total absence of proper sewerage and other 
efficient sanitary measures, leaves us in a condition highly favourabie to the out- 
break of infectious disease.’ 

“ * LougHREA. — Loughrea: births, 37; deaths, 28. During the quarter 
typhus fever has been more prevalent in this district than it was for a long time 
past: it caused 8 deaths.’ 

“The progress of the Irish registration will be watched by the public with 
great interest. If it meet with the success anticipated, it will remove the 
possibility of falling into any grave error hereafter as to the number of Ireland’s 
denizens. In conjunction with the usual returns of pauperism, it will afford an 
unerring measure of the industrial condition of the working classes. When the 
schedules of Irish mortality are submitted to a statistician as competent to his 
work as England possesses in Dr. Farr, and no less zealous for the public welfare, 
we may then hope to obtain a satisfactory, because complete, account of the sanitary 
status of each division of the United Kingdom.” 


V.—Lancashire's Lesson. 


Tue following very timely remarks upon a grave economical question, 
the administration of relief to the poor during periods of exceptional 
distress, appeared in the Athenwum recently. These strictures were pub- 
lished in a review of Mr. McCullagh Torrens’s book, Lancashire's Lesson.* 


“ Whilst believers in a much-abused maxim are agreeing that the present may 
fairly leave the future to take care of its own evil, and are congratulating them- 
selves that the cotton famine, as an old trouble that has come to an end, may be 
dismissed from consideration, Mr. Torrens opportunely assures them that the 
painful topic may not be thus put out of sight. The worst of the distress is over ; 
but some of its most pernicious consequences will remain for many a day amongst 
the workmen of the cotton districts. The crisis has passed without any important 
breach of the peace; but the struggle between famine and benevolence has left us 
a legacy in the shape of ‘a lesson.’ 

“Apart from its magnitude, the calamity was in no way exceptional to the 
usual operation of our industrial system, which yearly witnesses the waste of much 
valuable labour, and has no provision for the temporary employment of hands 
rendered idle, for weeks or months together, every time a hitch occurs in any 
productive department. On a smaller stage, and with less notoriety, the dismal 
tragedy of the cotton famine is enacted every year in one or another of our great 
cities. Every time fashion selects a new material for dress, or a new invention 
supersedes old contrivances, workmen are thrown out of employment. Where the 
evilis of such dimensions that the Poor Law can deal with it without unusual 
effort, it does not come under the observation of the general public; but those who 
think and act for the public will do well to ask themselves whether it is wise, on 
the occurrence of every fresh commercial crisis, to degrade honest workmen to the 





* Triibner and Co., London. 
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rank of paupers, simply because there is a less demand for a particular sort of 
labour,—whether it is sound economy to keep thousands of workmen in hurtful 
inactivity, whilst our towns are inadequately drained. 

“ Many persons still believe that the cotton crisis, as a consequence of the 
American war, was an affair altogether beyond our control ; that if there had been 
no war, there would have been no silent mills ; that when the distress came, it was 
met promptly and prudently; that the difficulty was surmounted without any 
severe injury to public morals ; and that, since the Lancashire unions have ceased 
to hold the hat for national benevolence, there is nothing more to be done in the 
matter. They are greatly mistaken. The cotton famine was only in part due to 
the war; over-production had produced a glut of manufactured cotton, that would, 
ander any circumstances, have thrown a great number of hands out of work. Had 
the Southern ports remained open, the mills would have all the same been shut. 
Instead of being an unexpected calamity, well-informed persons knew that the 
trouble was coming. Nature gave comparatively slight forewarning of the [rish 
famine; but commercial statistics gave long notice of the trial about to fall on 
Lancashire. No precautions, however, were taken against the certain results of 
the crisis; and when the evil arrived, our measures for exceptional relief did far 
more harm than good. What ought to have been done is now evident. At the 
outset the difficulty should have been left to the action of the Poor Law ; and 
until the law had shown itself incompetent to deal with the emergency, private 
benevolence should have stood aloof. But instead of giving the Poor Law a fair 
trial, the public assumed its impotency, although some of the cotton-masters 
maintained, and still maintain, that the unions could, without external aid, have 
weathered the storm, had the Legislature promptly given them those powers of 
borrowing, which were tardily and reluctantly conceded. It still remains to be 
shown that Lancashire had actual need for a single sixpence of that vast sum of 
money which was sent to it in the shape of alms. But if the Poor Law, after fair 
trial, had broken down, public benevolence should not have come to the aid of the 
ratepayers, so much as to the aid of the honest people whose exceptional suffering 
distinguished them from habitual paupers. This was manifest to the noblemen 
and gentlemen over whom Lord Derby presided at Bridgewater House, in the sum- 
mer of 1862. The chairman said that the public subscriptions would, no doubt, 
‘indirectly go to relieve the ratepayers, but it would be in a manner that separated 
the recipient of such charity from the habitual pauper.’ He urged that the object 
of the subscription should be to enable people who were not of the pauper class ‘ to 
maintain their position and to keep themselves off the pauper list, to be placed upon 
which men in ther station considered—and justly considered—a great degradation.’ 
For this purpose subscription lists were opened, before the efficiency of the Poor 
Law had been fairly tested. The call was answered with enthusiasm. Men gave 
liberally, in confidence that their donations would go to the deserving poor. Had 
they supposed that their money would be distributed amongst the riff-raff and 
blackguards of the Lancashire towns, as well as to respectable families, they would 
have closed their purses, and left Lancashire to provide for her own destitute 
population. But how was the trust discharged by the benevolent Se g 
They had scarcely set to work when they resolved not to give a doit to any appli- 
cant who was not a pauper. Before distressed persons could obtain relief from the 
fund, raised to keep them from ‘the parish,’ they were actually compelled to show 
the certificates that proved them to be in receipt of money from BnHOnE- Thus 
public benevolence broke down the very distinctions which it had declared itself 
Demoralization ensued. People who have been reduced 
to a shameful position soon loose the sense of shame. Itisa cruel fact, paar a 
sequences of pauperization have surpassed the gloomiest apprehensions 0 who 
predicted that the receipt of charity would have a bad result on the eee scour a 
class. With regret Mr. Torrens writes :— We cannot help marking the readiness 
with which, on the first cessation of adequate wages, large numbers of persons now 
resort to rates and subscription funds, many of whom, ES years ago, would have 
shrunk instinctively from such public avowal of indigence.? The author adds :— 
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most anxious to maintain. 
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‘In one of the reports of the Assistant-Clerk to the Manchester Board of 
Guardians, a lamentable summary is presented, of the effect upon a mixed popula- 
tion of indiscriminate charity as a substitute for labour. ‘Almost every conceivable 
variety of fraud, it would appear, has been practised, as the reports of the speciat 
visitors prove every week. Children recently dead have been booked as living ; 
children that never existed have been booked; children have been borrowed to 
make up families ; concealment or misrepresentation of wages seems almost to 
have been the rule in some districts ; men whose regular work was at night, have 
obtained relief for want of work in the daytime ; sick men (so represented) have 
been found drunk in bed; men discharged by employers for drunkenness have 
obtained rvelicf as decent, respectable artizans; persons have left employment 
avowedly because they could get a living easier by charity and parish relief than 
by work, Ke., &c.’ Such were some of the fruits that ripened in the first twelve 
months of relaxed poor law discipline, and undiscriminating relief without labour. 
No wonder that many believed five-and-twenty per cent. of those who were publicly 
relieved in Manchester were not fit objects of such charity.’ 

“Had the Public Works Bill, instead of becoming Jaw in June, 1863, been 
enacted in anticipation of the inevitable and foreseen crisis, or even at the first 
commencement of the distress, much of this social degradation would have been 
avoided. But though the Bill was not passed until matters were beginning to 
adjust themselves, it did much good. In its results Mr. Torrens sees the most 
gratifying part of Lancashire’s lesson, and he is hopeful that it may lead to legis- 
lation which shall aim at the provenion as well as nitigation of disaster. Mr. 
Rawlinson the engineer testifies that ‘ unskilled men may soon be taught the use 
of tools, where practical means are found to furnish employment,’ and the engineer’s 
testimony is supported by the history of the Lancashire Public Works. Mr. 
Torrens therefore urges that amongst our precautionary measures against the 
mischief done by those dead-locks, to which labour and production are periodically 
liable, the foremost should be an act empowering unions to undertake public works, 
on which workmen, who would otherwise sink into pauperism, might contrive to 


support themselves and benefit their country until they should be able to obtain 


more lucrative and suitable work. 

“Mr. Torrens is at great pains to impress on readers that he lena only ‘ for 
a temporary shelter, not a permanent home for industry ;? and that he in no way 
‘advocates the use of public money, whether as gift or loan, to constitute a 
permanent source of employment, at wages likely to detach men from other 
pursuits.” But though he thus faces one grand objection that may be made to 
his proposal, he fails to notice other evils which are inseparable from’a system 
which strikes at the self-dependence of the workman, and teaches him to rely 
on the State rather than on his individual energy for the means of subsistence.” 


VI.—kate of Taxation in Great Britain and in Ireland. 


A PaRritaMENTARY paper recently issued affords in a small compass 
some interesting particulars of the relative pressure of taxation in Great 
Britain and in Iveland. The comparisons are made upon the “ ordinary 
revenue” raised in each country with reference to their respective 
populations. But there is another way of measuring the pressure of an 
impost, namely, on the means of the people who have to bear it. The 
only official standard of this sort which we have in this country is the 
assessment under the property and income tax returns. In the year 1863, 
the value assessed in Great Britain was 300,481,00cl., and in Ireland 
23,461,000. The rate in the pound of the ordinary revenue of that year 


s 
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would be for Great Britain 4s. 1d., and for Ireland 5s. 64d. The cum 
raised as income and property tax in the United Kingdom in 1863 
Was 11,249,000/., of which Ireland only contributed 724,000/. 
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Gross Proportion Gross Proporti 
Years ended Aen A Receipts of : Reccipts tf. sy 
Estimated | of Oidinary | such Rev enue Estimated | of Ordinary | such Revenue 
Population. Revenue per liead of Population.| Revenue per Head of 
within the the within the the 
Year. Population. Year. Population. 
£ |£ 5. a. £ £ os. d. 
5 Jan. 1800! 10,499, 34,612, 30 Seer 4,742, 3,335, {- 314 1 
5 Mil 13.4545) OFS4Y <4 4 = FT 6,975; D077, |= 17 8 
P 2 W200; 456,607, 3 TQ 8G 6,8c2, 5,040, — I4 I0 
3 "42| 18,551, | 48,048, | 2 11 9 8,175, | 4,100, {Io = 
31 Mar.1862| 23,244, | 61,726, | 2.13 1 | 5,790, |, 6,756, |r 3 4 
=P "63 2IAG7, 61,768, 2, 2 7 f 557 32 6,500, I 2 6 





Vil.—Price of Meat, 1842-64. 


Tur Board of Trade have just laid before Parliament a statement of the 
average price of beef and mutton in the Metropolitan Cattle Market during 
the four years ended with 1845, compared with the four years ended with 
1864. From the same paper we learn that the average price of British 
oats in England and Wales, per imperial quarter, was for each of the first 
four years 198. 3d., 188, 4d., 208. 7d., and 228, 6d, respectively ; and for 
the second four, 23s. 9d., 228. Tha? 218. = 2d, and 20s. rd. 
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VII1.—Statistics of Lrish Tillage in 1863. 


Tue subjoined extracts are taken from the last Report on the 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland :— 
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“ The acreage under tillage, grass, fallow, plantation,—and of bog and waste 
unoccupied in 1863, according to the returns received—was as follows :— 


Under crops, including meadow and clover ............ ee ae 
9) SREASBLOMIPASUUTS si seateaetsweieeceumenyen-sesnapentons 9,75 125419 
Be LION see chivvonceeaestnae de cee encore seer ee cee eer oe 39,619 
5 Woods and PlantatiONs ii.....:.....ctecseteitenssevee B17 13a 
5) DOR ANA WaASbe, WNOCCUPIED -.5...0+0.ocersercnnereresses 4,543,166 


Compared with 1862, these figures show a decrease of 91,123 acres under crops ; 
in grass lands, an increase of 57,286 acres; fallow, a decrease of 1,385 acres; and 
woods and plantations, of 211 acres. Bog and waste unoccupied, would appear to 
have increased by 35,433 acres. In 1862 and 1863, 42°52 acres in every 100 
were under cereals, being a decrease of 1°9 per cent. in 1863 compared with 1862. 
Green crops, including potatoes, occupied 25°81 acres in every 100—an increase 
of ott per cent. Flax increased by 1°2 per cent., there being 2°6 acres in every 
100 in 1862, and 3°8 in 1863. The proportionate area under rape was the same 
in both years—o’3 acres in every 100; and meadow and clover increased by 06 
per cent.—the proportion per cent. in 1862 being 27:0, and in 1863, 27°6. 
* * * * oS * 





‘“‘ It appears that the greatest extent of wheat sown in any year from 1857 to 
1863 was in 1857, when it amounted to 559,646 acres, from which time there 
has been an annual decrease to 1863, with the exception of 1860; in 1863 the 
extent was 260,311 acres. ‘The largest area under oats in any year from 1857 to 
to 1863 was in 1861, when it amounted to 1,999,160 acres. Barley, bere, and 
rye, taken collectively, fluctuated from 232,662 acres in 1857 to 180,551 acres in 
1863—a decrease of 52,111 acres. The extent under beans and peas was 13,586 
acres in 1857, from which date it varied but little to 1868, when the area was 
15,153 acres. 

« The largest area under potatoes in any year from 1857 to 1863 was in 1859, 
when it amounted to 1,200,347 acres; the least was in 1862, the area being 
1,018,112 acres. The reverse of this was the case with respect to turnips, mangel- 
wurzel, and other green crops, taken collectively ; the largest area under these 
crops being in 1862, when the extent amounted to 463,772 acres; and the least in 
1859, when the area was but 418,978 acres. 

«The greatest breadth under flax from 1857 to 1863 was in the latter year, 
there being 214,099 acres sown; and the least in 1858, the area being only 91,646 
acres. Rape varied from 13,460 acres in 1857 to 15,998 in 1863. Meadow and 
clover fluctuated from eee 9 acres in 1857 to 1,560,638 in 1863—an increase 
of 190,746 acres. 

* * * % * * 

“There has been a decrease in the extent under cereals in all the provinces in 
1863 compared with 1862, amounting to 143,583 acres; in Ulster the decrease 
was 66,257 acres; in Munster, 34,739; in Connaught, 22,579; and in Leinster, 
20,008 acres. 

“In Ulster there was an increase in the acreage under flax in every county 
in 1868, compared with 1858. Down had the greatest area in 18638, the extent 
being 44,963 acres, an advance of 32,697 acres. Tyrone had 32,007 acres, an 
increase of 16,900 acres. Londonderry, the next in point of extent sown, had 
25,872 acres, an advance of 13,207 acres; in Donegal the area in 1863 was 
24,132 acres; and in Armagh 24,001, being an increase of 7,652 acres in the 
former, and of 13,592 in the latter; the extent sown in the other counties of 
Ulster in 1863 was not so great, but compared with 1858, exhibits an increase. 
The area under flax in 1863, compared with 1858, in the provinces of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught—varying from 887 acres in Leitrim to 4 acres in Wicklow 
—shows an increase in 14 counties and a decrease in 8. There was no alteration in 
the county of Dublin, 1 acre having been returned in each year.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES pDuRING THE THIRD QuaRTER (JULY—SEPTEMBER) AND OF 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine THE FOURTH QUARTER 


(OcTOBER—DECEMBER) OF 1864. 


Txis Return comprises the Brrrus and Drarus registered by 2,200 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the autumn quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1864; and the Marriages in 12,717 churches or chapels, about 5,139 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on September 30th, 
1864. 

The population goes on increasing. The weddings in the summer were much 
more numerous than they had ever been in the season. The births in the last 
quarter of the year were less numerous than the births of the corresponding quarter 
of 1863; but with that exception the number is higher than it has ever been 
since registration began. Death has, unhappily, also been unusually busy. No 
autumn death-rate has been observed in England higher than that of the last 


EnGianp :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Deartus, returned in the Years 
1858-64, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Caiendar Years, 1858-64 :—Numbers. 


| 











ViGANS\cssiseucs' 164, 63. 62. 4615 60. “59 WSs 
Marriages No. — 173,388 | 164,030 163,706 | 170,156 167,723 | 156,070 
Births........ Sh 2a054 Oo | 2ooo 99 712,684 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 655,481 
Deaths........ », | 495,520 | 475,582 436,566 | 435,114 422,72] | 440,781 449,656 








Quarters 0f each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(I.) Marriaces:—Numbers. 
= ee eee Pe 





Qrs. ended 64, 63, 62, 61, 60. 59. 58. 

aap DO —_——____ | —_—_—_- 
March ........ No.| 37,948 | 35,454 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 35,382 | 29,918 
ane cists. s: » | 44,596 | 44,058 | 40,853 | 42,012 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 
Septmbr..... ,, | 44,650 | 41,902 | 40,600 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 
Decmbr. .... 55 = 51,974 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 





Quarterly Returns. 


(li.) Brrruas:—Numelers. - 
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Qrs. ended 64, 63, 62. ‘il; 60. 59, 58. 
last day of ieee Se 
March ........ No.| 192,926 | 186,653 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 
Jae) 25. »» | 188,641 | 189,611 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 
Septmbr..... ,, | 180,752 | 173,125 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 177,444 | 180,010 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 ere, 
(L11.) Dearas:—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 64, 63. 62, 61, 60. 59, 58, 
last day of 
March ........ No.| 143,030 | 128,524 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 
Jute Mekcds »> | 116,899 | 118,375 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 
Septmbr..... ,, | 112,133 | 112,384 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142 
-Deembr. .... ,, | 123,458 | 116,299 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 





quarter, excepting in 1816, 1847, and 1858. 


ment, except in Lancashire, plentiful ; 


Bread has been cheap, and employ- 


but the weather has been eold, and the 


waters of the wells and streams have been scanty, as well as impure, through the 
deficiency of rainfall; of which the storage about dwelling-houses is everywhere 
deficient. Fever and scarlatina have ravaged several cities where the sanitary 
arrangements have never yet reached the great body of the population. 

Marriaces.—The marriage of 89,300 persons is recorded in the quarter 
ending 30th September, 1864, the number of marriages being 44,650, or 2,748 in 
excess of the same quarter in 1863. The rate was 1°704 per cent., which is con- 
siderably above the average (1°597 per cent ), and is the highest rate that bas been 
attained in any cor responding quarter, excepting in the September quar ter of 1853, 
when the rate reached a maximum point of 1°718 per cent. The increase in the 
number of marriages, which presented itself so conspicuously after the bountiful 
harvest of 1863, has since been continuous, and points to the improved condition of 
the bulk of the population. Compared with the same quarter of 18638, the 
marriages in London increased from 8,031 to 8,546, in Staffordshire from 1,693 to 
1,832, in Warwickshire from 1,148 to 1,298, in Cheshire from 908 to 1,060, 
in Lancashire from 6,091 to 6,539, in West Riding of Yorkshire from 3,464 
to 3,809, in Durham from 1,100 to 1,241, and in Glamorganshire (including 
Merthyr Tydfil) from 741 to 913. The marriages were stationary in North 
Wales, and decreased in Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Dorsetshire, 
Cornwall, Herefordshire, and Shropshire. 

Birtus.—The births of 177,444 children (90,282 boys and 87,162 girls) were 
registered during the quarter ending 31st December, a number which, although 
above the average of the season, is less by 2,566 than that registered in the last 
quarter of 1863 ; the decrease is spread over many of the counties, but in the fol-_ 
lowing the births are in excess of those in the corresponding season of 1863 ; Surrey, 
Kent, and Middlesex (extra-metropolitan), Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Dor- 
setshire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Rutland, Durham, 
Westmorland, Monmouthshire, and South Wales. The birth-rate was 3°376 per 
cent., against 3:461 in 1863, the average being 3°273. 
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Enetanp:—-Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Brirrus, and 
Dearus, during the Years 1858-64, and the Quarters of those Yeare. 











































































































Calendar YEARS, 1858-64 :—General Percentage Resuits. 


































































































NARS, oes fs: G4, ee 63. 62. el, 60. 59, 58, 
Estmtd.Popln. 7 3 5 ‘ s 
of England , 
] ee ee — | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 
reachicy ear...) 
P Mar- ql ae 
ene eee t| | 1661 | 1688 | 1-614 | 1-628 | 1°710| 1-704 | 1-604 
BIGNESS 3°561 | 3°450 | 3°549 | 3°504 |} 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 
Deaths... 5, Beso |-. 22214 | 2314 | 2047 | 2los | 2°124 | 292390) 2-509 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64, 
(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 
Mex 
Oe LET NOS COMA perro a des te Oe ee 
last day of a ds =e ai ks eee a 
March....Per ct.| 1°472 | 1°379 | 1°404 | 1:360 | 1-346 | 1-422 | 1°464 | 1°252 
Junes..:... eet two | 12680") £722 | IGtdol 1-678. | 1-766 | 7G ese 
Septmbr. ,, | 1°704 | 1°s97 | 1°616 | 1°582 | 1-570 | 1-614 | 1-602 | 1°570 
Decmbr. ,, — 1°964 | 1°998 | 31°890 | 1-906 | 2012 | 2:026 1°934 
(II.) Binrus :— Perceniages. 
Qrs. ended | 64. Se 68, | “62. .| Bh. | 260" |. 759 "58. 
last day of ts a: * ea it eee 
March....Per ct.| 3°740 | 3°605 | 3°698 | 3°644 | 3°500 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 
June oa 3°647 | 3°611 | 3°705 | 3°665 | 3°690 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°488 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°447 | 3°309 | 3°337 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 3°309 | 3°204 
Deembr. ,, | 3°376 | 3°273-| 3°461 |- 3°350 | 3°272 | 3°230 | 3-414 | 3°205 
on ee Se 
(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
Qrs. ended | 64. © Ee 163.0 | 6a 16) |) "60. | 59: “| eS. 
last day Of | cont] EE rome! =|——— — _|——--— - 
March....Per ct.| 2°773 | 2°490 | 2°546 9443 | 2-453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 
WOE: 5.0.5: ~ 2:960 | 2°187 | 2°313 | 2:121 2-147 | 2237 | Zl ocnlecce 
Peete 4, | 27139 | 2°000 | 2°266'| 1°600 | 1-994 | T7le 2097 | 1:997 
Decmbr. _,, 2°349 | 2°180 | 2°236 | 2°230 2°064 | 2°043 | 2°193 | 2°406 
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InckEASE OF PopuLation.—177,444 births were registered in the quarter 
ending 31st December, and there were 123,458 deaths during the same period, 
leaving a natural increase of 53,986 to the population, or 587 duily. 

The number of emigrants in the quarter who left ports in the United Kingdom 
where emigration officers are stationed was 33,495,* being 12,972 less than in the 
previous quarter, and 9,628 less than in the same quarter of 1863. 

12,192 of the emigrants were of English origin, of whom 4,905 sailed for the 
United States, 335 to the North American Colonies, 5,529 to the Australian 
colonies, and 1,423 to other places. 

Of 15,080 emigrants of Irish origin, 10,756 went to the United States, and 
3,897 to the Australian colonies. Emigrants of Scottish origin exhibited a prefer- 
ence for the Australian colonies, as of 2,491 who left these shores, 1,232 went 
to those colonies, and 1,019 to the United States. 

The emigrants from the United Kingdom during the year were 208,900, of whom 
57,971 were of English, 15,394 of Scotch, 118,188 of Irish origin, and 17,347 were 
foreigners. 

Priczs, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Owing to the accruing dividend 
the average quotation of Consols is somewhat higher than the low rate that pre- 
vailed in the previous quarter, the price now being 892 against 894 in the three 
months ending 30th September. Wheat sold at decreasing prices, the average 
for the three months being 38s. 5d. per quarter against 40s. 6d. in the corresponding 
period of 1863, and 48s. 2d. in 1862. The people have thus enjoyed the blessing of 
cheap bread during a cold period of the year. The high price of meat is a matter 
of daily experience with all consumers ; in the last quarter of 1863 beef sold on an 
average at 4d. to 64d. per lb. (by the carcase) at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets, 
but in the quarter ending 31st December last the price ranged from 443d. to 7d., 
according to quality. The wholesale price of mutton was 5d. to 7d. in the last 
quarter of 1863, and it was 5jd. to 73d. in the same period of 1864. The growers 
and importers of meat will, we may hope, succeed in increasing the supply of an 
article of diet so necessary to the hard-working population of this country. The 
dry summer was prejudicial to the crop of potatoes, and the price of this essential 
vegetable and anti-scorbutic was 25 per cent. higher than in the autumn of 1863 ; 
the wholesale price of the best qualities was 60s. to 80s. in the last quarter of 
1863, and rose to an average of 80s. to 95s. in the same quarter of 1864. 

It is satisfactory to remark a decrease in the number of paupers receiving relief. 











In-door. Out-door. 
In the December quarter of 1862 the average 
number of persons relieved on the last day 132,663 907,493 
OL Gach Wek WEE Tperdccrosr-ornaeversesnncoesbios 
Ditto ditto LBOB x. svtacs .vannebeseitets 130,072 804,941 
Ditto ditto "OM css docameeseedeneneone 128,322 771,879 





Mr. Glaisher discusses the meteorological features of the season at pp. 18-25. 
He states that :-— 

Tbe weather at the beginning of the quarter was cold, and the average deficiency 
of daily temperature amounted to 2°. From the 12th October to the 29th the 
period was warm ; an excess of temperature of 22° on the average of those days 
took place. A bitter cold period succeeded, continuing till the 12th November, 
during which a daily deficiency was experienced of no Jess than 543° of heat. From 
the 13th November to the 13th December the weather was generally warm, but 





® Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners : of 33,495 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,120 
eases, which have been distributed by calculation. 
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there were cold periods of two and three days together; but upon the whole there 
was an excess of temperature averaging 24° daily. From the 14th December to 
the end of the quarter the weather was changeable. On the 17th the deficiency of 
temperature was as large as 153°, and on the 20th there was an excess of 3°, 
followed again by a considerable deficiency, which generally prevailed; and the 
average defect of temperature from the 14th to the end of the month was nearly 
4° daily. The mean temperature of the quarter at Greenwich was 43°70. 


Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TaMprrature, in each of the Nine 
QuARTERS ended 31st December, 1864. 






































































































—— " -- aa > aoe : ; 
Average | Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average, Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of } 
é 3 Oi | Leadenhall Potatoes F 
Quarters || PCC | wheat | and Newgate Markets} (York |, Quarterly Average of [Mean 
of 5 the Number of Paupers 
; per (by the Carcase), Regents) nelievedion the Tem- 
ending || Consols ie tad j with the Jean Prices. | oa l tse day of each week. | pera- 
ake 4 England § f Waterside | ture. 
oney).|  . f Mark 
‘ ae | Beef. Mutton. eeu | In-door, | Out-door. 
1862 ee SAA A GOGH 8. sree A 
or Dec. 932 | f 4—64 51—63 | 9O—110] 132,663 | 907,493 45°0 


100 


1863 : 
31 Mar. ||- 924 | 2 | 120—130] 
E25 
7 110—130 | 

120 
70—105 } 

OF: aul 


60—80 | 


143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 


30 June 93h | 137,882 | 879,241 153°0 


30 Sept.|| 93 120,189 | 819,795 | 58°8 


31 Dec 922 ! 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 


: ! be 
a Mas OY 1 139,606 | 855,728 [37°9 


30 June|} 914 | 122,717 | 785,825 | 53°1 


30 Sept.|| 893 f | 115,698 | 739,341 59°4 


| 128,322 | 771,879 









31 Dec. 


The fall of rain was in defect to the amount of 1-7 in. in October, a 
above the average in November, and showed a deficiency of 1°3 in. in December. e 
amounts fallen are respectively 1:1 in., 2°6in., and 0°6 in. 

: DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC Hravtru.—123,458 deaths See 
males and 60,296 females), were registered in the last 92 days of the year, a number 


i : i since commencement of registra- 
never yet reached in any corresponding season since the 2 


tion. The rate of mortality during the quarter was 2°349 per cent. ; this ee oe (ss 
~ only been exceeded in the autumn season on three occasions, namely, in ; Me = 
it was as high as 2°545 per cent., in 1847 when it reached 2°389 si % ee 
1858 when it attained 2°406 per cent.; the average of ten corresponding quarters 
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was 2°180 percent. This excessive mortality deserves serious attention and thorough 
investigation ; and it may be expected that the corporate bodies of the kingdom 
will be alive to the necessity of improving the sanitary condition of our towns, and 
of appointing medical officers of health, whose duties it will be to watch and keep 
the public informed of the state of health, to trace the progress and causes of 
the epidemics which periodically ravage our densely populated districts, and to 
suggest promptly the best means of bringing them into a healthy condition. The 
excess in the rate of mortality is spread over nearly all the divisions of England 
and Wales. In London the deaths were 19,636 against 18,857 in the same season 
of 1863. Many districts in the south-eastern counties shared in the high-rate 
of mortality, and suffered from scark.tna, although in other. districts, including the 
Isle of Wight, the deaths were below the average. The tables show that most of 
the districts of the south midland counties were in an unhealthy state, and the 
same may be said of the eastern counties, particularly Norfolk ; Norwich returns 
572 deaths against 416 in the same yeviod of 1863 ; Yarmouth has 233 against 195 
in 1863 and 174 in 1862. In the south - western counties, scarlatina was very 
fatal, causing 18 out of 45 deaths in the sub-district of St. Thomas, 23 out of 60 
deaths in the Brixham sub-district of Totness, 28 deaths in the sub-district of 
Tavistock, 19 out of 88 deaths in the Wiveliscombe sub-district of Wellington. 
17 out of 61 deaths in the Yeovil sub-district were caused by scarlatina, and the 
drainage of the town is represented as being in a very bad state. The Registrar of 
the Lansdowne sub-district of Bath says :— 

17 deaths have been registered from scarlatina, 3 from small-pox, one from 
measles, and one from diphtheria. Scarlatina still continues to prevail in this 
district. Better sanitary arrangements are required for the whole of the lower 
parts of the city, together with a better water supply, and an unpolluted river, freed 
from sewage. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60, and in the Winter, 





a 














Din aS: Ten Years, | Winter | Spring Summer | Autumn 
. Quarter, | Quarter, | Quarter, | Quarter, 

1851-60. 1864. 1864. 1864. 1864. 

ES ae Oars cisions canes ll soeenns 23°63 30°88 23°53 24°06 | 26°12 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°55 24°18 19°41 18°66 (|) 10°37. 
111. South Midland __,, w.| 20°44, 26°53 21°61 20°43 22°66 
Iv. Hastern counties ............... 20°58 | 24°51 21°25 19°05 20°86 
v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 25°97 20°96 18°20 | 20°67 
vi. West Midland F pie 22-35 PAY | 22°32°5), (21°55 123-77 
vil. North Midland _,, cael eee @ 25°84: 21°45 19°23 20465 
vit. North-Western __,, «| 25°51 | 80:97 24°76 23°22 | 26°34 
EX AOMenIne 1, Medeck..cike | 23°09 28°31 24°55 23°66 25:00 
x, Northern counties ............| 21°99 25°18 21°95 21°14 | 22°46 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales! 21°28 26°28 22°97 20°17 | 23°59 





The districts of the west midland counties have suffered severely from small- 
pox; scarlatina and typhus were also very fatal. In Clifton sub-district 29 
deaths were from small-pox ; in Leominster sub-district 26 out of 56 were from the 
same disease; in St. Mary, Shrewsbury, this disease was fatal in 20 instances ; 
in the Wellington sub-district in 13; Burton-upon-Trent in 22. Scarlatina pre- 


vailed with great virulence in Wolverhampton, causing 69 Ceaths in the Bilston 
sub-district. 
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In West Bromwich s:nall-pox, scarlatina, and typhus were very fatal. 
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In Wor- 


cester a large number of persons have been vaccinated and re-vaccinated, which 
has materially checked the spread of small-pox. 


been severely visited by sinall-pox and scarlatina. 


Martin’s sub-district of Birmingham says :-— 


The deaths are above the average. 


proved fatal in 22 cases. 
medical officer of health in the town. 

It is to be hoped that this important town, following the example of Liverpool 
and other places, will not long remain without the services of an efficient Officer of 


Health. 


Vaccination is frequently disregar 


Birmingham and Aston have 
The Registrar of the St. 


Small-pox has been very prevalent, and 
ded. ‘There is no local 


In the north midland counties several districts were visited by small-pox, 
scarlatina, and typhus, particularly Lincoln, where good water is represented as 


having been exceedingly scarce for a very long time. 


Most of the districts of the north-western counties show a high rate of 
mortality, chiefly owing to the prevalence of small-pox, scarlatina, typhus, and 


measles. Liverpool suffered severely. 


district says :— 
The deaths are considerably above the average, chiefly owing to the remarkable 
prevalence of typhus; not less than 310 deaths are ascribed to that disease, a large 


number of them occuring in the workhouse. 


20 deaths occurred from diarrhcea, and 19 from scarlatina. 
The Officer of Health wiil no doubt meet with the active support of the local 
authorities in devising means to improve the sanitary condition of this populous 


and important town. 


The Registrar of the Mount Pleasant sub- 


Small-pox proved fatal in 32 cases ; 


In Prescot a very remarkable mortality prevailed ; the deaths 


were 785 against 454 in the same season of 1863 and 443 in 1862. The sanitary 


state of the town is stated to be very bad; vaccination is neglected, and want of 
cleanliness is observable in the houses of the poorer classes. 


Annuau Rate of Mortatity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of Eneianp in 
each Quarter of the Years 1864-62. 





In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 
comprising — the 
Chief Towns ....... 


In the remaining ) 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
zand and se | 





= 


comprising chiefly 
Small To:rns and 
Comntry Parishes ) 





Area 
in Statute 
Acres. 


3,287,151 9,155,964 









Population Enumerated. 





1851. 1861. 








34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 





Quarters | 
ending 


March 
10,930,841 June.... 


Sept... 
Dee. .... 


Year 





Year 


March 
| June . 
Sept... 
Dee... 




















Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
in each Quarter of the Years 


Mean 

T8p4 54 69, 
2°974 | 2°678 
2°369- |. 2°332 

2 dG4)| 2-253 
2°601 | 2°441 
eee OOO ne 426 
fe LO LO 
22508 | 2°280 

2 ROM 22023 
1330p? 713 
2°015 | 1°880 

















1863. 





2°705 
2°478 
2°404 
2°462 


Pas 7 





2°064 


2°343 
22002 
1°864 
1°946: 





1862. 





2°655 
2°264 
1°984 
2°525 





2°358 


1°890 





2°184 
1°940 
1572 
1°864 








Note.—ihe three months January, February. March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 


months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. 


For this 


inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
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Enetanp: — Marratiaces Registered in Quarters ended 80th September, 
1864-62; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 81st December, 
1864-62. 























1 Q 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
ech and ee) in 1861. 
negland an ales. 
(ng Statute Acres. (Persons.) °64., 63. Zoe 
No. No. No. No. 





ENGLb.& WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 20,066,224 | 44,650 | 41,902 | 40,600 








is, MOM Oth. cece teehee: 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,546 8,031 8,082 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,938 | 1,847,661 | 3,690 | 3,512 | 3,481 
1m. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497. © 2,796 2 152 2,032 
EVs HASHIM: cy. dowsanssncuenees 3,214,099 | 1,142,580}, 1,695 1,651 1,642 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,262 Oo 2be 3,042 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 5,336 5,064 4,888 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 4 1,288,928 2440 2,250 ame i! 
vitt. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 7 7,599 6,999 6,380 
Px. Yorkshire... ccccacce- 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,806 4.386 4.123 
Mee INOMEMCIN soccgyecc acess 31492322 | 1,151,372] 2,467 2,294 2,272 
xt. Monmthsh. & Wales! 5,218,588 | 1,312,834} 2,613 | 2,352 | 2,241 
































7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Brerus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th December. 30th December. 
(England and Wales.) ; | | 

64. 63. "OZ. 63. 62. 
Ke te | seeneae oie 4) ae 
Eneip. & WaLEs.... Totals} 177,444 | 180,010 | 172,431 | 116,299 |114,774 
Be. HOWGOD: pics cvscensiincwmons 25.569 | 27,127 | 24,480 | 19,636 | 18,857 | 18,108 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,194 | 15,524 | 15,054 9,441} 9,269] 8,884 
111. South Midland ........ 10,736 | 11,058 | 10,614 7,530 | ©6964 | “Groen 
BV MOBSECTD pipcisencugeseogene: 9,215 9,187 9,183 6,063 | 6,011] 5,668 
v. South-Western ........ 14,248 | 14,588 | 14,786 95626.) 9,716.) S38Q) 
vi. West Midland ........ 22,310 | 22,144 | 21,321 B15,307 | 13.803 44,277 
vit. North Midland ........ 10,949 | 11,204 | 10,948 6,886 | 7,058} 6,390 
vitt. North- Western........ 27,379 | 27,398 | 26,419 | 20,683 | 19,532 | 20,178 
aX, Yorkshire ).....cserse0ss 19,454 | 19,514 | 18,394 | 13,255 | 12,437 | 12,838 
X. Nertherm. .oci..ccoone bie 720) Liszt. p 10,84) 65936:| 6,558 | 6,897 


xr. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,029 | 10,892 | 10,391 8,096 | 6,594 | 6,364 
{ 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst DEcEMBER, 1864, 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., de., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society . 


The weather at the beginning of the quarter was cold, and the average 
deficiency of daily temperature amounted to 2°. From the 12th October to the 
29th the period was warm ; an excess of temperature of 23° on the average of those 
days took place. A bitter cold period succeeded, continuing till the 12th November, 
during which a daily deficiency was experienced of no less than 54°. From the 
13th November to the 13th December the weather was generally warm, but there 
were cold periods of two and three days together; but upon the whole there was an 
excess of temperature averaging 24° daily. From the 14th December to the end of 
the quarter the weather was changeable. On the 17th the deficiency of tempera- 
ture was as large as 152 *, and on the 20th there was an excess of 3°, followed again 
by a considerable deficiency, which generally prevailed; and the average defect of 
temperature from the 14th to the end of the month was nearly 4° daily. 


Heavy gales of wind occurred in the months of October and November, causing 
a great many shipwrecks on the eastern and north-eastern coasts. 


The mean temperature of October was 50°°5, being the same as the average of 
the preceding 23 years, but 1°1 less than that in 1863, 


The mean temperature of November was 42°-0, being 2°°1 below the average of 
the preceding 23 years, and 32° below that in 1863. 


The mean temperature of December was 383°, being about 2° below the 
average of the preceding 23 years, and 4°-7 below that in 1863. 


The temperature of the air decreased from September to October by 5° or 6° 
‘generally over the country. November was colder still by about 7° or 8°; and the 
decrease from November to December was 3° or 4° at most parts of the country. 


The mean high day temperatures in the months of October, November, and 
December were 58°2, 48°°5, and 42°5, being 0°°5, 0°°6, and 2°-8 respectively 
below their averages. 


The mean low night temperatures in the months of October, November, and 
December were 44° 1, 35°°5, and 33°°7, being of the same value as the average in 
October, and below their averages to the amount of 2° in the remaining two 
months. 


Therefore the days were generally cold throughout the quarter, particularly in 
December ; the nights in October were of the same temperature as their averages, 
but colder in November and December. 


The mean temperature of the dew points were 2°-7, 2°:1, and 2°.7 below their 
respective averages. 


The degree of humidity of the air was 78, 86, and 86 in October, November, 
and December respectively; the averages are 87, 89, and 88, saturation being 
represented by 100. There is no other instance on record in the month of October 
of a humidity less than 80, which took place in 1851. In 1844 it was as high 
as 96. The dryness of the air in October was remarkable. 
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The pressure of the atmosphere was slightly 1 in defect in the month of October, 
in defect to 0°13 in. in November, and slightly in excess in December. It decreased 
from September to October by about 0-19 in. at southern stations, gradually 
changing to an increase of 0°27 in. at extreme northern stations. In November at 
soutien n stations it changed very little, but decreased gradually, going northwards, 
to 0°27 in. at Culloden. In December the pressure of the air increased 0-2 in. or 
0-3 in. generally all over the country. 


The fall of rain was in defect to the amount of i°7 in. in October, slightly 
above the average in November, and showed a deficiency of 1°3 in. in December. 
The amounts fallen are respectively 1:1 in., 2°6 in., and 0°6 in. 


The fall of rain in the year was 16°7 in.; the average yearly fall was 25°3 in. 
In the years 1858 and 1847 the falls were 17:8 in. in both years. In all other years 
back to 1815 the amount has exceeded 18 in., so that we have no certain evidence 
of a fall in one year so small asin the year 1864. The whole fall in the two years 
ending 1864 amounted to 36°7 in. only; the average for two years is 50°6 in. ; the 
deficiency upon the two years is 13°9 in. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 49°:8, being 0°83 above the 
average of the preceding 93 years. 





































































































































































































Temperature of Pact Weight 
| Hlastic of Vapour 
lorce poe 
; f aie 
: newts ne Dew Alr— ee Cubic Foot 
ee REO Point. Daily Range. Novem: of Air. 
1864. : : a Water ————_—— 
Months. Die. i DitE. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
; A H - of the aoe Ec 
from | from from from from from from 
; Aver- | Aver- ; Aver: , Aver- Aver- fin : ; Aver- ay | AVer= 
Mean. ae On age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
93 23 93 a3 25 33 93 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. | Years. Years. Years. 
fe) ° ee ec ° ° ° O10 a: In. cS Gr. Gr. 
Oct: =.:5% 50°d | +0°8 0:0 § 47-2 | —1-4) 48-7 | —9°7 8 T4e1 4) —0-59 42-9 “285 |—082— 3°3 | —0°4 
INQ: descpc | 42°01 —O°4| —2-1 § 40-2 | —1-59 37-9 | —2-1] 13-0 | +1:44 44:6 | -228 |—-025$ 2-6 | —0-2 
Decrate. SOD ORS ee OE S67 Ale, =e 8:8 | —0°8 — "199 |—024 2°3 | —0°3 
Mean...... 43°7 0-0; —1°3 j 41-4 | —1°71.38°7 as | 12 0 0-0 — O37 =-027 2°7 | —0°3 
pee Reading Weight of a . Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity, Barometer. of Aix. ue Number of Nights 
1864. ft zontal pa Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff, Dif. Diff. | Move- | est | est 
Montlis. Pa from from from # ment | Be- Read-| Reade 
? ver- : Aver- fy... | Aver- Aver-4 of the | At or | tween lo ine ane 
Mean. age of Mean, age of Mean. age of Amut. ave off Air. below} 380° rs at at 
Q: 23 23 47 ¢ 30°. | and * }Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Yeurs.§ 40°, x 
| Tne Singh Ges | GaP eT a evenes % Molt ae 
(OYeike “osatoe 78 — 9 §29-°684/—"012) 539 OF ll |—i-7f 248 4, 16 a PAL OPW ESCs 
Nov. ...... 86 | — 3 |29-626|—-128] 547| — 1] 2-6|/+0-2] 245 | a3 | 16 | 1 [18-0] 41-6 
JDEOS SoAgo. |) te — 2429-°863/4+°042] 556 | + 47 0-6 |—1:397 219 14 15 2 14-8 | 43°0 
omar Sum | Mean § Sum |} Sum } Sun jLowest! Hichst 
Mean...... 83 | — 5 |20-724/—-038] 547) +11 4:3|--2-81 926 | 32 | 46 | 14 | 14-8 | b1-3 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
PIRES OT CE OR ARES NESE eS SE BAREIS I EEE BE LT ARTS RNS ES EEN SS CARESS CORO SS ENG AI OS  PESEE SESSA 
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Enetano :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1864. 

































































i 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
Mee . # Mean | Mean 
Pressureof| Highest) Lowest | Range [yontniy| Daily | 2 | Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading) of Tem-} Rance | Rance | Ze | Decree 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature} on oe perature) o¢ Hue 
Scone. Ae Thermo-| Thermo-) in ne oil aes eer the midity. 
the Nea: meter. | meter. a erature.|perature. ur. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
GUCrASCY “ssescs.0.<0. 29-599: | 64°5 | 3275). 32-0. 19°5| 16"2'| 47.9 84 
NISTEIOE. ce s:c055 6003 29-579 1) 6220 [38-0 | 34-04 21 33 7 as oe Gi? 84 
Barnstaple............ 29-6077) 69-0 | 18"5 | 32°84 32-8 | EES s 45-2) 84 
Royal Observatory | 29-688 | 67°2 | 17°3 | 49°9 § 31°5 | 12°0 | 43°7 | 83 
Royston ...ccccceeeoee- 29 582 | 66°3 | 18°5 | 47-8 | 32-7 | 12-6 | 43:9 | 85 
Lampeter ............ 29-621 | 65°0 | 14°5 | 50°5 | 34°7 | 12°6 | 43°4 oF 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 29°696 | 66°0 | 15°0 | 51-0 | 34°6 | 13°9 | 43°6 91 
Belvow Castle ... 1729-576.) 63°0.| 15°0-| 48-0 330") Al 6 | 426 82 
Liverpool ............ 29 Obs Ol 2 24°65} 36.6. 2133 (ce) 45.29 ag 
Wakefield ............ 29 OVE G2-7 5) 16°5.-| 46-2084 bo AL 7 4356 91 
Stonyhurst............ 29 99071 99°80) 20-2 | 38 -6"l-27°8 | 9°6 | 4267 | 986 
North Shields 29-676 | 59-07) 25-0. "34°0 | 25 "4 (EI ah ee 3 87 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 ay 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES Mag 
3 Z Amount 
OF Maan Relative Proportion of of Aes 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud. fi sich sanenteas 
Strength. N. Ez. Ss. W. it fell. 
| | in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°4 8 9 7 7 5°4 42 bie? 
NCHOMOE c.4)..ccsccnesee a 6 i 6 8 — 34 6°9 
Barnstaple ............ = 4 12 7 8 3°9 31 6°2 
RoyalQObservatory| 0°2 6 B10 7 dul 29 4°9 
IROVSCOM sec.005700350.. — 6 8 | 10 a 6°5 55 4°2 
GMa P Over ..<.c50:5350+. 0°8 D, «[ck2 9 5 6°7 42 10°7 
Diss (Norfolk) .... = a 9 9 6 ES. 39 3°7 
Belvoir Castle .... 1°3 4 7 13 7 6°8 oo 5°3 
Liverpool ............ 0°8 a ls 8 5 Led 43 77 
Wakefield ............ 1°5 7 8 8 8 7°6 55 8:1 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 en lage 5 7 8 °2 53 10°4 
North Shields 7, 5 8 9 9 6°4 53 OG 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


This Return comprises the number of BrrrHs, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES entered 
on the registers of the 1,010 districts into which Scotland is divided for the purposes 
of registr ation, during the quarter ending 31st December, 1864. During that period 
there were repistered 27,213 births, 17,151 deaths, and 6,639 marriages ; being 
in the wl proportion of 3°49 births, 2°19 deaths, and 0°85 marriages in 
every hundred persons of the estimated population. Hence it appears that births, 
deaths, and marriages have all been above the mean average of the corresponding 
quarter of the nine previous years. 

BirtHs.—27,213 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
31st December, 1864, being in the annual proportion of 349 births in every 10, 000 
persons of the estimated population. This is the highest birth-rate which Scotland 
has ever exhibited during the corresponding quarter of the past ten years, and is 
greatly above the mean average birth-rate, which was only in the proportion of 336 
births in every 10,000 persons of the estimated population. Even this latter rate 
is much above the proportion of births in England, seeing that a ten years’ average 
shows, that in England births occurred during the corresponding quarter at the rate 
of 827 births in every 10,000 persons of the estimated population. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usuai difference in the proportion ot’ 
births. Accordingly the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), registered 15,579 births, while the 884 
country districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland) regis- 
tered 11,634 births ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 376 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 318 births in a like population in the 
rural districts. 


Taste I.—Rates per Cent. of the Illegitimate Births in the Divisions and Counties 
of Scotland during the Quarter ending 31st December, 1864. 























Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. shee, Counties. Ole Counties. Tet Counties. tee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
Scornann ........ To‘O | 
| Shetland 2 Forfar ie : Lanark 8° 
NO os) 3°9 sake $2°2 anark ........ 2 
oe 5°° Orkney csi. 3° OF IAP Orbis cccorte sn. to‘o | Linlithgow .| 6°5 
North-Western) 7°4 | Caithness ...|. 7'4 | Fife .........) 7°5 | Edinburgh | 91 
ion hellackea ape z | Sutherland...| 474 Kinross hare 8°7 | Haddington} 12°1 
| Ross and ; Clackman- 6: Berwick ..../)12°9 — 
East Midland..) to°1 | Cromarty 55 TAO eovacke 3} Peebles........ 6°4 
2 | Inverness O23) (iS tOMe <3 tesa: 8°6 | Seiki Ted 
West Midland.) 8°4 PNairie 5.25.1 3°0 | Dumbarton ..| 7°6 | Roxburgh ..| 10°2 
South-Western} 8°2 | Hlgin ........... Pita Argyll secs. 4°2, | Dumfries ....| 18°8 
; | Bante. eccce POCO! HOt D ceceecears 1o’g | Kirkcud- 
South-Eastern.| "4 Aberdeen 17°7 4 Renfrew........ Ge bright 2 15°8 
Southern. ........ POs 





| Kincardine.... TARO AUAGVAT sce creesteicet g*t | Wigtown ....) 19°4 





: Of the 27,213 births, 24,491 were legitimate, and 2,722 illegitimate ; being 
in the proportion of one illegitimate in every ten births, or 10 per cent. of the 
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births as illegitimate. As usual, the proportion of illegitimate births in the 
town districts was lower than that in the rural districts; for while only 9°6 per 
cent. of the births in the town districts were illegitimate, 10-4 per cent. were 
illegitimate in the rural districts. Table I. exhibits the proportion of illegitimate 
births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with 
previous returns, the north-eastern and southern divisions of Scotland exhibiting a 
very much higher proportion of illegitimate births than any of the other divisions, 
Thus only 5 per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the northern division, 7-4 
per ceut. in the north-western division, and 8:2 per cent. in the south-western 
division, which is the great centre of manufactures and mining; while in the 
southern division 16:1 per cent., and in the north-eastern division 16°5 per cent. of 
the births were illegitimate. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 13,849 were boys, and 13,364 girls ; 
being in the low proportion of 103-6 boys for every 100 girls. During the previous 
quarter the proportion was 106 boys for every 100 girls. 9,225 births were regis- 
tered during October, 8,756 during November, and 9,232 during December. 

DeEatTHS.—17,151 deaths were registered during the fourth quarter of 1864, 
being in the annual proportion of 219 deaths in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population, This is a death-rate greatly above the mean of the quarter 
for the nine previous years, which was only at the rate of 205 deaths in every 
10,000 persons ; and was only equalled in the fourth quarter of 1858, when the 
proportion was the same as that of the past quarter. 

The usual difference in the mortality in the town and rural districts was 
observed. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,072 deaths were registered, but only 
6,079 in the 884 rural districts, indicating that during the quarter the population 
of the town districts was cut off at the annual rate of 267 deatlis in every 10,000 
persons; but in the rural districts only at the rate of 166 deaths in a like 
population. 


Pasi I1.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Lown and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 81st December, 1864, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Lirths, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. 









































Illegitimate Births. 
‘ Nate Ratio. 6 »Re tio 
Cees: Eee Number. | ae One / Number. oe One in 
1861. 1864. | Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND veeceesee 3,062,294-| 3,118,701 jpr218 3°49 | 28 | 2,722 | 10° | 10°0 
126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,656,182115,579 | 3°76 | 26 [| 1,502 | 96 | 103 
884 rural, 1,458,419 | 1,462,569} 11,634 | 3°18 | 31 | 1,220 | 104 | 9°5 








i} 


Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
nice heal: Ratio. Per Ratio. 
Census, eee’ | Number. : One in |) Number. One in 
1861. 1864. § Ceut. | every | Cent. | every 




















SCOTLAND ....ssess.| 3,062,294 | 3,118,701 ]17,151 | 2°19 | 45 | 6,639 | o8s | 117 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,656,132] 11,072 | 2°67 | 37 | 3,979 | 0-96 | 104 


884 rural, 1,458,419 | 1,462,569| 6,079 | 1:66 | 60 | 2,660 | o-s9 | 169 
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Tasie Il].—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
each Quarter of the Years 

















































1855 1856 1857. 1858 1859 
| 
Number. a Number. aoe Number. ne Number. ao Number. he 
1st Quarter— A ag : 
SB irtaie: 2h0.c:: 19,605 | 2°64 125,129 | 3°34 | 26,010 | 3°47 | 26,022 | 3-45 125,988 | 3°42 
Deaths........ 19,559 | 2°64 }16,018:| 2°15 [16,684 | 2:22 1173321) | 2:20) Wi Oemae a 
Marriages ..| 3,931 | 0°53 | 4,499 | 0°60 | 4,988 | 0°66 | 4,486 | 0°59 | 4,890 | 0°64 | 

















toe mee 332-0 | 87°°8 | 33°°1 | 38°2 | 41°-0 
perature 

2nd Quarter— 

Bethe f2...2: 25,402 | 3°43 | 26,848 | 3°60 [27,381 | 3°65 [27,846 | 3°69 128,510 | 3°76 
Deaths........ 15,324 | 2°06 [14,684 | 1°97 [15,526 | 2°07 [15,657 | 2°07 115,653 | 2°06 
Marriages ..| 5,131 | o°6g | 5,241 | o'70 | 5,485 | 0-72 | 4,927 | 0°65 | 5,150 | 0°67 











Mean Tem- 3 Be os o | °. 
perature 47°*7 | 48°] 49°°9 | 50°°7 50°°1 
3rd Quarter— 1 
MICS: 0.4. 23,818 | 3°21 [24,686 | 3°30 | 24,856 | 3°31 [24,905 | 3°30 | 25,956 
Deaths........ 12,968 | 1°75 [12,861 | 1°72 $14,718 | 1°96 |14,012 | 1°85 | 13,340 


Marriages ..|. 4,195 | 0°56 | 4,549 | o°61 | 4,470 | o's9 | 4,081 | o'54 | 4,626 








Mean Tem- a : ee a ne 
perature 56°'3 54°°8 : 58°°0 | 56°°1 | 56°.4 

Ath Quarter— | 
BS GIRS occa 24,524 | 3°31 $25,208 | 3°38 [25,168 | 3°35 125,245 | 3°34 126,089) 3°44 | 
Deaths........ 14,153 | 1°91 | 14,966 | 2°00 [14,983 | 2°00 $16,549 | 2°19 }15,619 | 2°06 | 
Marriages ..| 6,423 | 0°86 | 6,451 | 0°86 | 6,476 | 0°86 | 6,161 | o°81 6,535 | 0°86 












Mean Tem- 39°-7 Qo. ° ° ° 
perature 42°°1 46°°1 41°°4, oo ea, 

Year— | | tc T 
Population.| 2,962,500 25979,855 259975210 3,014,565 3,031,921 
Bivths soc 93,349 | 3°15 j101,821) 3°41 103,415) 3-45 104,018 3°45 $106,543} 3°51 
Deaths..:..... 62,004 | 2°09 } 58,529] 1°96 | 61,906] 2°06 | 63,539] 2°10 | 61,714 203 





Marriages ..| 19,680 | 0°66 | 20,740] 0°69 | 21,369] o-71 | 19,655 0°65 | 21,201] 0°69 


5,313 deaths were registered in October, 5,674 in November, and 6,164 in 
December, indicating that 171 persons died daily in Scotland during October, 
189 daily during Noveinber, and 199 daily during December. 

INCREASE OF THE PoruLation.—As the births numbered 27,213, and the 
‘deaths 17,151, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 4 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 10,062 persons. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears a 
that 33,495 persons emigrated from the Ports of Great Britain and Ireland during ; 
the quarter ending 31st December, 1864. Of these, 11,784 were English, 2,408 
Scotch, 14,576 Irish, 3,607 Foreigners, while of 1,120 the origin was not ascertained. 
If to the number of Scotch Nmigrants 83 be added as the proportion of those whose : 
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Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
1855 to 1864 inclusive. 

















1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 








Per ‘ Rer : Per f Rer 
Gent Number. Cenk Number. Cent Number, Gant: 





Number. een, Number. 


























lst Quarter— 
26,729 Z28,ETL 3761 Births 


27,118 25,425 |.3°31 | 27,107 I 3°44 
ro 19; 27 Zag 22,006 12° 8G Deaths 
I 0°65 


355 5 
eee | 2°68 P 17,929 | 2°33-119,Ata-7 2° 
0°63 fo) 





° . 
Gor Or 






















4,802 4,619 | o'60 | 4,750 5,090 5,333 | 0°68 Marriages 
oO. °. QO. OG oO. Mean Tem- 

36°°0 | 38°°9 | 38°°8 40°°9 35°°7 wenitane 
ae ; ‘| 2nd Quarter— 


28,292 | 3°71 | 29,200 | 3°80 | 28,745 | 3°73 | 29,651 | 3°82 | 29,992 | 3°84 |- Births 
18,182 | 2°38 [15,934 | 2°07 |17,382 | 2:25 [17,947 | 2°31 [18,445 | 2°36 Deaths 
we29 | 669 4 5,310 | 0769 | 5,172 | 0°67 | 5,557 | 0-71 | 5,710 | 0°93 Marriages 





49°°9 Mean Tem- 


perature 






48°°2 





Lee green tay Quarter— 
125,798 | 3°34 | 26,362 | 3°40 | 27,063 | 3°47 Births 
14, 227 | 1°84 {16,249 | 2°09 116,181 | 2°06 Deaths 
4,558 | 0°59 ¢ 4,863 | 0°62 | 4,998 | 0°64 Marriages 


| 49°*4: : 49°°O 





24,914 | 3°26 
13,875 | 1°82 
. 4,514 | 0759 



















BAo+8 Mean Tem- 


perature 


4th Quarter- 
"42 127,213 | 3°49 Births 

SPA oe || Qn Deaths 

0°84 | 6,639 | 0°85 Marriages 


53°°9 54° 4: 









25,805 | 3°31 | 
15,890 | 2°08 § 
6,580 | 0°86 | 





16,145 | 2°09 417,998 
6,066 | o°78 | 6,577 










53°°9 








25,484 | 3°30 —. 583 


















ae oe Mean Tem- 
| 4 oes es perature 
Year— 
350495277 3,065,633 3,083,989 3,101,345 3,118,701 Population 
105,629 | 3°46 $107,036) 3°49 [107,138 3°47 {109,325 a Le 112 445} 3°66 Births 
68,170| 2°23 | 62,287| 2°03 | 67,159| 2°17 | 71,421) 2°30 | 74,303] 2°35 Deaths 
21,225 | 0°69 | 20,828) 0°67 | 20,544] 0°66 | 22,087) 0°71 22,675 O°492 Marriages 





origin was not ascertained, the total Scotch Emigrants would amount to 2,491 
persons, and these deducted from the excess of births over deaths would leave 7,571 
as the increase of the population during the quarter. This makes no allowance, 
however, for migration to England or Ireland, nor for drafts to the Army, Navy, 
and Merchant Shipping. 

MARRIAGES.—6,639 marriages were registered in Scotland during the fourth 
quarter of the year 1864, being in the annual preportion of 85 marriages in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is a slightly higher proportion 
than the average of the corresponding quarter in the nine previous years, which 
was at the rate of 84 marriages in every ten thousand persons. 
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Scortanp:—Marriaces, Birrns, and Duatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 81st December, 1864. 





2 3 

DIVISIONS. AREA | POPULATION, 
| in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 

eae?) Statute Acres. | (reson 
Pas No. : No. No. 
SCOTLAN Di rossanriavencs Totals) 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 27,132 | 17,151 
tT Northern ..6.....ccs006: 2,261,622 | 130,422 | 927 604 
11. North-Western... 4,739,876 | 167,329 | 1,188 713 
m1. North-Eastern ....... 2,429,594 | 366,783 | 3,159.01 a5g62 
Iv. East Midland ........) 2,799,492 523,822 | 4,454 25948 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 242,507 | 1,990 | 1,167 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 10,099 6,996 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 408,962 | 3,823 pee | 


Warts. Southern /..cesnse-ca0s 2,069,696 | 214,216 | 1,573 836 


No. IIL—IRBELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1864; 
and BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 


3lst DECEMBER, 1864. 


This return includes the number of MarrraGes registered during the months 
of July, August, and September; and the number of Brrrus and Dratus registered 
in the months of October, November, and December, 1864, in the 719 Registrars’ 
istricts of Ireland. An addition of one has been made to the number of districts 
since the publication of the last Quarterly Return; the Lords Justices having 
approved of the recommendation of the Registrar-General to divide the district of: 
Ballinrobe (in pursuance of the authority conferred by the Act 26 Vic., cap. 11, 
sec. 18), into two districts, one to be called Ballinrobe and the other Cappaghduff. 
This alteration came into effect on the Ist of October, the commencement of the 
quarter with which we are at: present about to deal. 

The registration districts are co-extensive with the dispensary districts of the 
163 Poor Law Unions. 

Marriaces.—The number of marriages registered during the three months 
ending September 30, 1854, amounted to 5,414, being equal to an annual ratio of 
1 marriage to every 268 of the population of Ireland.* This is the lowest number 
that has been registered during any quarter since the Registration Act (26 and 27 


— 


* According to the Census of 1861. 
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Vie., c. 90) came into operation. In the first quarter the number registered amounted 
to 9,578, during the second quarter the number regiséered was 6,029, making for 
the nine months a total of 21,021, a number equal to an annual ratio of 1 in 207. 
_Brrrus.—The number of births registered in the quarter ending December 31, 
1864, amounted to 33,720, affording an annual ratio of 1 birth to every 43 of the 
population.* The number registered during the first quarter of the year amounted 
to 30,330, affording an annual ratio of 1 in 48; the number registered during the 
second quarter amounted to 38,701 or 1 in 37; the number registered during the 
third quarter amounted to 33,892 or 1 in 43 of the population.” 

Deratus.—The number of deaths registered during the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, was 21,828, being equivalent to an annual ratio of 1 death in every 66 of 
the population.* The number registered in the first. quarter of the year amounted 
to 28,540 or lin 51; the number registered in the second quarter was 24,448 or 1 
in 59; and during the third quarter of the year, the number registered amounted 
to 19,259 or an annual ratio of 1 in 75 of the population.* 


THE YEAR 1864s 


Birtus.—During the year 1864 the number of births registered in Ireland 
amounted to 136,643, or 70,254 boys, and 66,389 girls ; being equal to 94°5 of the 
latter to 100 of the former, affording a ratio of 1 in 42°4 or 2°36 per cent. of the 
population.* The low birth-rate may be attributed to two causes—the decrease in 
the population by emigration, and the great difficulties the Registrars have had to 
contend with in carrying out the provisions of so recent an enactment as that for 
the registration of births and deaths. The ratio (42-4) afforded by the number of 
births returned although calculated on the population of 1861,* is very approximate 
to the ratio which would be aiforded by the estimated population in Ireland on the 
Ist of January, 1864; since, assuming the birth-rate and death-rate to have been 
the same as in England and Wales (1 in 31 and 1 in 45 respectively) during the 
period intervening between the taking of the Census in 1861 and January, 1864 
(the commencement of registration), and deducting the decrease by emigration, the 
population on the lst of January, 1864, would have been 5,723,516 (see table at 
foot); and the births registered during the year, calculated upon this number, 
affords a ratio of 1 in 41°89. 

Deatus.—The number of deaths registered in 1864 amounted to 94,075— 
46,873 males and 47,202 females, or 99°3 of the former to 100 of the latter—afford- 
ing a ratio of 1 in 61°6 or 1°62 per cent. of the population ;* or, if calculated upon 
the estimated number of inhabitants in Ireland on the 1st of January, 1864, a ratio 
of 1 in 60°84. 





Table showing the Population by the Census in 1861, and the Probable 
Number of Inhabitants in Ireland on the 1st January, 1862, 1863, and 

1864 respectively ; the Number of Births and Deaths being estimated 

according to the Ratios in England and Wales. 























Estimated Mstimated : Excess 
Dat Poulan Number of | Number of Ba ie of Emigration 
ane Op eee: Births Deaths Fence and Deaths 
(1 in 31). (1 in 45). HM SALON) rover Bitehs, 
On 7th April, 1861] 5,798,967 | 137,350 | 94,619 AI7 024 4,298 


» Ist Jany., °62| 5,794,674 | 186,925 | 128,771 70,117 | 11,963 
» Ist 4  °63| 5,782,711 | 186,539 | 128,505 | 117,229 | 9,195 
O ist, 64) 5,728,516 a ae aes as 











* According to the Census of 1861. 
+ According to the returns obtained by the Registrar-General. 
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Emicratron.— During the year 1864 the number of persons who left the ports 
of Ireland, having stated to the Enumerators “that it was not their intention 
to return,’ amounted to 114,169. 

METEOROLOGIOAL OBSEKVATIONS.—The following meteorological observations, 
taken at the Ordnance Survey Office,* Phenix Park, Dublin, during the year 1864, 
have been furnished by Captain Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the Superintendent 
of the Ordnance Survey. 

During the last quarter of the year the mean height of the barometer was 
29686 inches ; the highest reading (30°587 inches) occurred on the 6th November, 
at 9°30 a.M., wind S.E.; the minimum reading (28°390 inches) was on the 13th 
of the same month, at 9°30 P.m., the wind at the time biowing from the same 


point. 


The mean tempera 


ture of the air during the last quarter was 44°4°; the 


maximum registered by the thermometer was 61:1°; and the minimum was 


172°. 


The rain-fall during the quarter measured 11:051 inches; of this quantity 
6-167 inches or more than one-half, fell during the month of October. 

There was an unusual prevalence of easterly winds during the quarter ; it having 
blown from that quarter on 24 days, viz., on 14 days in October, 5 days in November, 
and 5 days in December. 


Meteorologicai Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenia Park, 
Dublin. 
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1864. Barometer. Thermometer. Mean = 
a xe Dy 
Months. Maximum.| Minimum. Mean. Maximum.} Minimum. Mean, Bulb. a 
Inches. Rches: Inches. e ° As ° Inches. 
October - 0.4... 30°333 | 28°724 | 29°706 61°1 33°0 49°3 49°2 6°167 
November ...| 30°587 | 28°390 29°556 60:0 27°8 43°5 43°6 Sok 
December 30°463 | 29°118 | 29°796 55°2 72 40°4 | 39°9 | 1:573 
Total. 
Mean ........ 30°461 | 28°744 | 29°686 58°8 26°0 4.4.4, 44°2 |11°051 
Mean of year 9 9 Total. 
at }] 80-279 | 29-102 | 29-763 | 66-7 28°7 49°0 | 49-4 | 24348 
Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. 
1864. wea ee 
oy Number of Days the Wind blew from the 
Months. N. NE E. S.E. Ss, S.W. W. N.W. 
October ...... 2 5 14 2 — 2 4. 2 
November .. it — 5 3 4 8 6 3 
December — 3 5 2 A, 10 Yi = 
MotaliG aes. 3 8 24 ij 8 20 1% 5 
~ tal ni y € 
sr ames bear 31 69 21 23 93 79 24, 
REEDS REN ET ETP TEES EN EE PLT ETS ROG IT TEAS EIT, (SR AS CR RTE TEL CAE RT BE SS EE EE ER EE I TD 
* Latitude, 58° 21’ 44/65 north. Longitude 6° 21’ 6'"35 west. Height 


above the sea, 158°8 feet 


sage a 
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- Comparison OF ReEsvuLtts BY Drvistons.—Births.—Comparing one division 
with another as to the number of births registered in proportion to their population 
during the quarter ending December 31st, it is found that the north-eastern division 
ranks first, the ratio being 1 in 388; the western division 1 in 40; the eastern 1 in 
41; the south-western 1 in 42; the north-western 1 in 48; the south-eastern, 
1 in 48; the north-midland, 1 in 48; and the south-midland, 1 in 51. 


The Numerical Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate 
afforded by the Number of Births Registered during each Spa of the 
Year 1864, is shown by the following statement. 





Quarter ending 





31st March, 30th June, | 380th September, | 3lst December, 
1864. 1864. 1864. 1864. 

1. South-Western .... 1 in 39 1 in 32 1 in 42 1 in 42 

11. South-EHastern .... » 42 5 06 3 4h 3 48 
m1. South Midland .... » 48 aoe » 48 apo: 
Iv. North-Eastern .... » 48 » 9&4 9 40 98 
emi ACS PTs. cise. sacks es » 48 Bre ». oo il 
vi. North Midland.... 3 08 ae » 46 » 43. 
Vir. Western. acu... OO si) cA » 43 SE 
vitt. North-Western... 19 00 » #0 » 49 » 48 





From the foregoing it will be observed that the south-western division, which 
ranked first for the first and second quarters of the year, occupied the third place 
for the third quarter, and occupies the fourth place in the last quarter; on the 
contrary, the western division which occupied the seventh place in the first and 
second quarters, rose to the fourth place for the third quarter, and to the second 
place for the last quarter. The north-western division, which held the last place 
during the first, second, and third quarters, ranges fifth for the last quarter. Taking 
the total number of births registered during the year, the divisions rank as 
follow :— 


Statement showing the Ratio to the Population* afforded by the Number 
of Births Registered in each of the Divisions, in the Year 1864. 


1. South-Western ................ Deme 38:2. 05: Wecster inns oc.ssekectee eee 1 in 44°4, 
2. North-Eastern. ........,.007.+ ann 00'S» | G6, Sowtl, Midland yc. cnensaces 5 46°8 
SME ASECU Nay) syasssacstusieenevnicsss jae OS. f= Norula Madani) sosetudccoures » 46°9 
A, SOUbM=HAStel “.........00000 » 4271.) 8. North-Western: .....202..0.- » 49:0 


Deaths.—Comparing the divisions, with regard to the number of deaths 
in each during the quarter ending December 31, according to the population 
in 1861, the following is the result :—The eastern ranks first, with an annual ratio 
of 1 in 55; the others follow thus:—The south-eastern, 1 in 57; the north-eastern 
1 in 60; the south-western, 1 in 64; the south midland, 1 in 68; the north-western 
lin 79; the north-midland, 1 in 82; and the western, 1 in 87. 





* According to the Census of 1861. 
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The following Statement shows the Eight Divisions, Arranged according tothe 
Annual Rate of Mortality in each, during the Quarters of the Year 1864. 





| Death-rate, Quarter ending 


| 3lst March, 30th June, 50th September, | 3lst December, 
1864. 1864. 1864. 1864. 

1. South-Eastern .... 1 in 43 1 in 50 1 in 67 1 in 57 
Mite MAS GOI, s. sosskncsnetar » 43 » oO ae OS » eo 
1. North-Eastern .... » 46 >» on 7 OD 5 OO 
Iv. South Midland .... 53, 00 ye 6D od » 68 
v. South-Western.... uses » 160 ae » 64 
vi. North-Western... » 06 4 OL 5 ee 55, 09 
vit. North Midland.... oS "ho ee a De a oe 
Witt. "Western .....<sesc se Ps i 55 LOO = oon 





From the above, it may be observed that the mortality, in proportion to the 
population, in each of the four quarters of the year, has been highest in the three 
divisions situated on the eastern coast. Little change has taken place in the 
numerical order of the divisions during the four quarters; the south-western 
held the fifth place in the first and second quarters, and the south midland held 
the fourth place in the first and second quarters ; in the third and fourth quarters 
the order was reversed, the south-western holding the fourth-place, the south 
midland the fifth. In the third and fourth quarters the divisions ranked the same 
with regard to mortality, in proportion to the population.* It will be observed that 
in each of the divisions the rate of mortality was greater during the last quarter 
than it had been during the third quarter of the year. With regard to the total 
number of deaths registered in each of the divisions during the year, the numerical 
order was as follows :— 


Statement showing the Ratio of Mortality to the Population in each of the 
Divisions for the Year 1864. 


1, South-Hastern  ......00...:00 1 m 52°9 | 5. South-Western J...icssess0 1 in 61°6 
Bt; BNARLOED wee .keds savin ac Oe ae » Seb. | 6. North-Western: )..Js.8e 5 GS 
3. North-Hastern  ..........00000 » oo 7. North Midland c...aces 5 140 
4, South Midland ............000 sc OLS 18 Western 4 ec Sees Prem oS | 


No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1864; and 
Brrtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 81st. December, 1864. 


| 
























AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.| (Persons.) 
; ie : No. No. No. 

England and Wales .......| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 | 44,650 |177,444 | 123,458 
Scotlamg ssias-darsentceesnk 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 6,639 | 27,182 | 17,161 

Ireland: -4.6...aneeee 20,322,641 | 6;708;967 | %4rg | 88,720 hoor eas 

GREAT BRITAIN AND , 
Tete 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 56,703 | 238,296 | 162,437 


* According to the Census of 1861. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1864-63-62.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hz-duty) 
of imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 














Imported from, and Exported to, 1864 
the following Foreign Countries, &e. : 
; Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to 
4 I.—-Forr1gn Counrrigs: £ ES 
rorthern urope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark ie Iceland, & Heligoland Fae 399s He pales 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, a 
the Hanse Magne: Holland, and Belgium SE at 
estera Hurope; viz., France, Portugal } 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 25,805, | 11,107, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ....0.........0008 
outhern Europe * viz., italy, Austrian ] |, 6 RiGiAe 
‘Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta ee bee ae 
@vant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 38 2 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt St tae ae A 
orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, s86 137 
Meera ANd MOTOCCO ........0.....cccccsseesdseooens ‘ g 
ME ICD, 5.5. s0ce,hiic pn ocadersnscvsavnavgqebacoesees 7Ol, 403, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, oi, 69, 
nd Kooria Mooria Islands .....:...............0.- 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] bes, | 15272, 
Memes; -OCMEr slams ©... .....ccccccenescssenseescess if 
Be ES INS 6a anc acs sc snnchctavvsecnesisdvessseoss: 45 62, 
hina, including Hong Kong ............ 11,788, | 4,088, 
ited States of America ......c..ccccsccce. 13,505, | 14,843, 
Mexico and Central America .o...i..cccescesseeees 2,724, | 1,498, 
meign West Indies and Hayti ...............cce000 5,280, | 3,058, 
out America (Northern), New Granada, || | #6, } dy782, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
ad (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 172 
Chili, and Patagonia ....... se ea 
» (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, || ¢ 6.782 
and Buenos Ayres............ clad eee 
hale Fisheries; Gralnd., Davis’ Straits, 13 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ae a 
Total.—Foreign Countries ............131,5°2, | 87,826, 
ii.—BritrisH Possessions: 
itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 37,612, | 15,943, 
Stral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 5,563, 5,490, 
-; So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
: he ” ’ ? ’ rs i 
i BEV No MCS titans snasternision sees S| ee 
MMPI OLUN, AIDELICA ......0.6:....cc600-seceseceossceeeeee- ATO, rn Maer | 
> W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras| 9,015, 3,038, 
MRE ACA 550 sig cos pees Gacdcidooaip oc senecs cgnemonenses 1,185, 1,619, | 
t. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 195, 200, 
Sa ae re 1,280, 490, | 
MEI S25 opcicnhvsonsijedyssveie thn odescussobscdbspende 622, 804, 
Total.— British Possessions............ 62.2705, |LOD50 035 
123,404, 


General Total............... siroest 


SOA 3 i .) 





First Nine Months. 














iI 66,646 
































1863. 1862. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to 
111,790; 433/31, 112,402, 4 33279, 
118,357, | 15,981, [t7,709, | 16,072, 
22,250, | 110979, $19,250, | 110468, 
| . 391002, 6,019, | 3,481.) 52815 
P15,882, | 7,032, 1i1,982,4 4,834, 

385, 145, 216, 143, 
Gay, 452, 1 1,068, 7 V3; 
345 66, — 57, 
fp isiesa 86l, 813, ) LO4tk, 
20, 136, —_ —_ 
10,956, 2,921, | 8,868, | 2,544, 
14,669, | 10,492, |18,502, | 10,468, 
1.4445 | 1,489, 754, D59, 
4,151, | 25009. 1 3,700,| 2,a86, 
| 
6305 1342. 661, 743, 
AWeee, 1,867, 1 3,003, 1.2205 
j 
Sa2b Ls | 4,103, | 4,278, | 3,869; 
28, | Ie 50, 10, 
115,486, | 61,782, ]107,752,) 64,589, 
: Oca 14,711, 120,599, | 12,690, 
3,834, | 6,044, | 4,311, | 5,920, 
230310, 2,045, | 1,881, | 1,901, 
Rae os 4,262, | 5,208 | o.Da05 
6,544, 2,689, | 5,391, 2,289, 
1,250, 1,109, 937; | 14245 
pe 226 142), 299, 
1,640, 340, 902, 410, 
482, 585, 494, 614, 
51,160, | 32,512, |39,802, | 29,083, 
94,294, ieee 93,672, 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1862-54.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
and British 
Merchandise Exported | (3 


to the following Foreign Countries. 
Ue oe ar ountri 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 





- J.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. £ £& £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland f| 773" 3,617, 2,889, 2,896, 


Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium... } p51) 13,709, 11,189, 9,279, 






































Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 14,015, 9,555, 8,065, 5,460, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian ene ae Salta } 1,784, 1,972, 1,415, 1,190, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Kgypt 585, 278, 340, 490, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria, and Morocco k RSet eyo Seoeetees Bes zy 58, _ 4, 43, 18, 
Wrestern AW1C8 otc nc tt cin a cune. | 262, 236, 194, 210, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, == — —_ a 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........c..ee0 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines ; other Islanda........ ER reel ater rte 15: 12, 17, 21, 
Ua SCA EGIATAGS ocassaseudsvtree asada ticvaanva teagan rareeeee — a se co 
China, including Hong Kong.................... 100, 92, 134, 129, 
United States of AMEriCa, ........-. cee. 4,846, 1961, 1,241, 1,864, 
Mexico and Central America .........c.scccseserees one 65, ES 90, 55, 
Foreign West Indies and Haytt ............ 15%, 114, 103, 108, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador \ 48, 21, 49, 62, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
; Chih, ‘and Patagonia ae 373 44, 82, 74, 
; (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres ne \ 1545 179, 184, 205, 
Other countries (unenumerated) .........cceeeee 26, 26, 28, 21, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 38,986, 31,930, 26,063, 22,0825: i 
II.— BRITISH POssESSIONS : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ... .......... 791, 692, 807, 1,004, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- } 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and a 903; 838, 892, 1,266, 7 
RSA eI riche Rte Ah cee a ea MEST SM AE wk 2 
British North America d  ecik nh Poa sae: Date 490, 466, 259, 350, S 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 341, 29, 234, 269, a 
OUTED CINE iT a Bee gh pores cate a meee II4, 17, 97, 110, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 42, 62, A6, Al, a 
INUIT! Meetes canaantatccvaca Shans on Sdontin xeearenv pseenactacrmernat 22% 38, 26, 15; 
Ports Wr tle CPIMNOA ces de ere secomc ores toetmaatiuanausacnesnen — = i = 
Clramnel Ulan si papen sve cesses dtoacee cotcuvarserncwnaee roe 145, 155, 193, 130, 
Other POSSESSIONS ......cseserererseersrerserseeseveeseesseesen £2, 13, 13, 14, ‘e 
Total—British Possesstons v0 2 LOG, 2,600, 2,567, 3,199, & 








Generale otal’ wecnmocs: 2] 42,176, 34,530, 28,680, 25,281, a 








Note.—These statistics of the distribution of foreign and colonial merchandize ; 
see a SES PRT EP EERE SS SEE TY OE ST RS ET SE ETS ST SE SS SS SES PSS 


~~ 
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of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country 




















Possessions. 
«¢ ; Merchandise Exported 
1858. 1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. to the following Foreign Countries. 
[000’s omitted. ] 
£ £ £ £ £ I.—Foreran CountRIEs. 
S Ke Northern hurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
| 2278) 4071, oe oe { : N orway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
x entral Europe; viz.,; Prussia, Germany, 
9,125, | 9,475, | 9,385, | 10,387, | 8,840, { the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
B.011, | 6,054, | 4,971,.1 4,886,-| 3,639, (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
yO: 229) Te oe 737, { Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
ae — ay a ane Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
36, ay 31, 27, 7 Northern Africa; viz. Tripoli, Tunis, 
: Algeria, and Morocco 
177, 251, 224, 220,| 175, | Western Africa 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
az. es ros oS —_— Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 
12, 14, 16, 6, 26 ee Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
y pines, other Islands 
a= == a — —_ South Sea Islands 
90, 5D, fay 26, 26, | China, including Hong Kong 
1,302, | 1,091, 699, 745, | 928, | United States of America 
45, 55, 49, 40, 42, | Mexico and Central America 
67, 98, 93, 64, 45, | Foreign West Indies and Hayti 
South America (Northern), New Granada 
= Ze ae; 29, 20; Venezuela and Ecuador 
; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Bt ke ee, D, 66, Chili, and Patagonia 
s (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 
A 294, 237, 163, 162, and Buenos Ayres 
17, 25, 26, 31, 25, | Other countries (unenumerated) 
20,455, | 21,009, | 20,254, | 18,884, 115,797, Total—Foreign Countries 
II.—BritTisH POSSESSIONS. 
670, 583, 520, 444, 549 British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols. — New South Wales and 
1,150,.| 1,543, | 1,760, 943, | 1,475, Victoria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and 
N. Zea. 
289, 339, 258, 204, 300, | British North America 
233, 261, 229, 176, 206, »  W.Indieswith Bh.Guiana & Honduras 
109, 88, 73, 45, 63, | Cape and Natal 
55, 80, hi 75, 75, | Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
51, 19, 7, 15, 18, | Mauritius 
— a 12, 78, 3, | Ports in the Crimea 
152, 170, 181, 133, 188, | Channel Islands 
10, 16, 12, is 12, | Other possessions 
2,719, | 3,099, | 3,139, | 2,119, | 2,839, | Zotal—British Possessions 
23,174, | 24,108, | 23,393, | 21,003, |18,636, | General Total 





ay 


exported from the United Kingdom, have not heretofore appeared in the Journal. 


q 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Eleven Months (January —November), © 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and | 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 








(First Eleven Months.) [000’s omitted. J | i | 
Forricn Articies IMPORTED. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
LS ee a £ 55) 

Raw Matis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool ....| 66,991, | 43,193, | 23,598, || 35,940, | 31,567, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 14,629, | 10,741, | 10,492, 85435, 1 Oden 

Silken ck 11,074, | 13,982, | 14,243, 7,090, | “7,885 

UES ee CoE tee oe | 4,843,| 3,553,} 4,694, 3;019,) 3,37% 

BCA. Kocuscncesetes ( 3,025, 1 2;916,1 23265, 1,637, 1,509, 

Indigo v.csscccson | 2,123,| 2,287,| 2,360, || 2,698,| 2,403, 

103,285, 46,672, | 57,640, || 59,119, | 56.464, 

Sinn Vastous, Bite LS. | 2,521,| 2,700,| 2,560, || 2,377,| 2,801, 
Oil og eet 2,887, | 3,408,| 3,204, || 2,987,| 3,334, 

Wrétalet.ci.ccaes S917, | o,4¢ 2y-1— Covorms 3,164, 1 3,442, 

Tallow. 800 ce | 1,386, f 15819, | 91,770, | 2,272, 1 (eee 

WMD OR cc inccorateos | 9,960, | 9,846, | 8,465,.|}- 95228,] 8366, 

| 20,671, |" 21;8A5,.| 19,015, | 2PQQO28, |-zZongaos 

me omen 1 eaten | 1,116, R372, | 1,0¢0~)  wesids ee 
OCHS Fs cattinceen | 3,242, 23701, 2 as, 2,663, | 2,697, 
[= SS (| | ee 

| 4,368, 5,023 33602, 4,444, 3,880, 

TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea ...........cc0s0028 | y, sar, | 9,b08,) 7,827, || 5,895) \- “one. 
Colleen 3,314, Bs000,-1 OsO5es 2,494., | > Sedan 

Sugar & Molasses, 16,428, | 11,636, | 115276, || 12,451, Digy22: 

Tobacco ..... a4 MAh3, | 2293, 1° 1290, 1,625, 984, 

TGC. cs tad ene 1, 20057) v lgmeesy, “2.0607 1,697, 778, 

INGUOUES 4 cece cadeenoees | 8355 1,274, 1,027, | 1,155, 954, 

W MGS A eisaeocranas W684,| 3,992)| | 3,2735 3,503, | OspeSas 

WP MPEES! 6s. cmatenanct r88s,| 1,063, | 1,470, 1,567, | > 2003 

371397+ | 34,804, | 315789) |) 30,357) | 28,1975 

Foop soooeccerocorres Wevoccsccere Grain and Meal.. 18,600, 24,294, 35,063, 31,568, 27,320, 
Provisions ........ | 8,184, | 7,193, | 6,858, 5,958, | 5,036, 

26,784, | 31,447, | 41,921, || 37,526, | 321356, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ | AGE, | AjOFSs.| © 4941005 3/230, 1 geese 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPpoRTS.... Rolin’ 1735369, |158,266, |/154,713, [144,38 75 

Add for UNeNUMERATED Imports (say)| 49,361, | 43,342, | 39.561, || 38,678, | 36,222, 
Toran IMPORTS:..<;,.08.0.5c aes 246,808, {216,713 |197,8275 |1193,391, (181,109) 


Colonial Merchandise Imp 











orted into the United Kingdom. 
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EXPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — Whole Years, 1864-63-62-61-60.—Declared 


Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(Whole Year.) 


Manrrs.—Tevtile. 


* Sewed. 


METALS eee oocerseseees 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


British Propucek, &c., ExporvreEpD. 1864. 
se) 
Cotton Manufactures..| 45,760, 
59 Noire ee ere 9,096, 
Woollen Manufactures} 18,566, 
9 RY Stage ence 5,422, 
Silk Manufactures 2,018, 
99 Yarn Molefereisielusiotereteloiet 297) 
Linen Manufactures...) 8,1 58, 
9 » Ey eee eee REO; 
925327> 
APATel tsccdincots rior. 2,584, 
Haberdy. and MUilnry.| 4,787, 
72371; 
Prardware.......sss.40-8- 0.3. 4,159, 
Machinery. ...:...-.5.¢2. 4,854, 
MOI Aen £3,214, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,914, 
Lead-and Tim os....... 2,786, 
Coals and Culm ........ A, 162; 
33,086, 
Earthenware and Glass| 2,179, 
Beer and Ale ...i........ 1,023; 
BMIOUET 2, Ka ceccesosendocecook 328, 
Che@se: 2504. iat: 148, 
wide see os ss50 sti ceeons 142, 
SBRGR oes Beste reader nanees Oils 
SPICES! x. cay osehae oud: gore PRO3, 
S170 Es WORN An Sp need Rear O17, 
4,142, 
Books, Printed........:... 466, 
PQrmitUke 3) 65...t.ccnne: 2,59, 
Leather Manufactures! 2,404, 
SOMO ee ta teceet tate deseo timed 231, 
Plate and Watches ... 427, 
SS UALLOTECEY, 5 cas'ssnasoan ese >s 364, 
4,141, 
s olitciacioees 9,648, 
Bee dassaceotecsesesveres tense Gils ee 
TOTAL EXPORTS  0.42.50..000000 160,436, 


[000’s omitted.) 











1863. 


£. 

39,424, 
8,020, 
15,519, 
5,065, 
1,959, 
270, 
6,510, 
2,536, 


79+303> 


1862. 


= 


30,569, 
6,293, 
13,147, 
3,854, 
2,015, 
346, 
5,131, 
1,852, 


Co5tt Ts 


= | | Se 


2,808, 
4,362, 


7170s 


= Fd 


aS 47 6 
4,365, 
13,811, 
4,233, 
2,363, 
3,708, 


32,1075 


2,090, 


177i, 
A72, 
156, 
190, 
287, 
454, 
8638, 





4,204, 





457, 
302, 
2,a18;, 
256, 
463, 
045, 


4,141, 


8,669, 
8,805, 








146,489, 








2,556, 
6,148, 


4,097, 
11,302, 
2,829, 
2,429, 


1,594, 
379, 
127, 
220, 
o2i, 
511, 
886, 


416, 
276, 
2,565, 
227, 
505, 
286, 


4,275, 


8,839, 
97,895, 





3,092, 
3,346, 


3,750, 
28,047, 


f502. 


> | aamennere ma |S 


1861. 


£ 
37,544, 
D299. 
L141, 
3.546, 
2,036, 
276, 
3,859, 
1,616, 


2,154, 
3,423, 


3,425, 
4,220, 
10,342, 
2.313, 
1,822, 
3,593, 


1,660, 


1,417, 
484, 





4,044, 








124,138, 


131, 
20), 
370, 
484, 
604, 


3,769, 


445, 
264, 
2,197; 
230, 
449, 
649, 


4,556, 





£25,015; 


69,311, 


555775 


25,718. 





4:234, 





10,293, 


1860. 


y 
42,138, 
9,875, 
12,164, 
3,844, 
2,106, 
295, 
4,802, 
1,801, 


7710755 


2,157, 
4,011, 





6,168, 
3,772, 
3,825, 

12,158, 
3,062, 
2,062, 
3,322, 


ZS5000, 





2,094 





1,364, 
633, 
119, 
239, 
358, 
287, 
963, 


4,463, 


495, 
222, 
2, UZ0s 
250, 
564, 
750, 





4,410, 


3,966, 
9,076, 


“-— 





135,843, 
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SHIPPING.—Foretan Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—Years, 1864-63-62-61.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 





(Whole Year.) 


ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 
Russia 


Meee eer e nese rees over esereere 


Sweden 


Poem mee emer vere reereere 


Norway 


See 


DI CaMION eS re cre aritieescee st 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ... 
Holland and Belgium.... 
BOPAIICE: 220d copiccscacesaencrsveess 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 


United States 


SO i 


sever ereenae 


i 


Totals Entered 


United Kingdm. & 
SE} [Ee ae ee oe ee 


CLEARED:— 
Russia 


Bee ee Come reer reer ernn tees 


Sweden 


Core em ea eee ener eeeeoons 


Norway 


Cee eee neneeeeeresseces 


PU OHV AEK ye ccaccuastetetess< 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 
Holland and Belgium .... 


France 


OO emma e amare e tere eonreoen 


eee weee 


Spain and Portugal 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 
All other States 


eee rere tererecs 


webereorvoes 


United Kingdm. & 
DGpdss.5.sisurmesesnssers 


| 


















































































































































































ree 


1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
Tonnage] Average} Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage — 
Vessels.| (000’s oy (000’s | Vessels.| (O00’s | Vessels.| (000’s 
omitted.)| Ponnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 
No. Tons. Tons. Tons. : Tons. No. Tons. 
6895) 2375.1 otra 137,| 436] 135,] 407| 125, 
2300) 20); 163 | L725 963 | 162, 945 156, 
3,987 | 869,| 218] 3,360) 755,|3,721 | 657,|2.917| 634, 
257301. ely 99 | 278, 12,0444 “253 fies aM 2265 
2,379 | 600,) ~ 252") 942, 1] 3,857 | 929,] 3,457] 809, 
1,849 | 262, 142 | 242,141,778 | 247,] 3,546] 215, 
2,523 | 203,| 80] 238, | 2336| 197, | £,686| 136, 
430| 130,| 302] 112, | 375] TRS) 44360 ales 
885 | 254, 288 266, O26? 2a. 863 2393 
429 | 457, | 1,065 | 692, | 1,327 |1,179, | 1,932 | 1,67 , 
17 6, ooo" 4, 15 By 19 vk 
17,146/3,490, 204 [18,140 3,838, [17,770 |4,150, 116,529 | 4,300, 
24,962 |79812,| 313 123,773 17,299, 122,356 6,590, 125,060) G,a0ee 
Se a oe as 
42,108 |11,302,| 266 I41,913 |11,137,}40,126 |10,740,13 7,589 |10,604, 
600 | 220, 366 }-°420-| “I31,) 49071 olay.) ase 123, 
1,161 | 186,| 160] 1,039| 167,| 981| 163,| 1,041] 168, 
2,398 | 433, 181 | 1,360 | 333, 71,974). 3393, [5903 312, — 
2,924)" 289, 954335272 | S21, } 3,553 | SOOS ease 3235 
3.422) fos 213 : 6,648 |1,132, | 5,480 1,072, 15,207 990, - 
1,031 “287, 157 | 1,688 | 292.4 25195 | Salil tose 278, 5 
4,547 | 454,| 100) 4,602 450, 45,070] 492, | 5,135 | 496, 
436| 136,| 312] 390| 124,| 380] 121,| 398] 107)" 
1,242 | 374,| 301] 1,106] 330,} 1,039 | 297,] 1,098] 304, 
434| 459,| 1,058] 627) 648, | 1,172 |1,052, | 1,580 | 1,369, 
a Bal bool a1 6, 32 ee 23 rE 
19,026 |3,579, | 188 |20,773 |3,934, |21,893 |4,309, 22,015 | 4.4774 
28,229 |8,590, | 304 [27,624 |7,952, 127,066 |7,400, |26,454| 6,841, © 
12,169;| 258 148,397 |11,886,|48,9<9 (11,709, 48,469 11,318, 


Totals Cleared |475255 








1865.] 


GOLD ann SILVER BULLION 


(Whole Year.) 


Imported from :— 


PARES ERA RES 6c ccchacs bene sce 

So. Amca. and W. 
DAGICS, | Fo0sc.0Sccemass 

United States and 
Cal. 


Se et 


PIBANCO ra Gacsiusdemtessswties 

Hanse Towns, Holl. 
8) Cae ee ree 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gimli rae ic.ci as. 


Mita., Trky., and 
Egypt 


Peer reer erssnvoe 


COLT ce 2 ae le 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Imported 


Exported to :— 


I EOMDCR Wor dre scuitcssaceets 

tlanse Towns, Holl. I 
& Belg. 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbritr. 


aver cere sees cece 


ind. and China (via 
Egypt) j 

Danish West Indies... 

Wnrited States: ..:4......: 


South Africa 
ZEST 1 ee 


| a Se 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Exported 


Excess of Imports .... 


as Exports .... 


VOL. XXVIII. 
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AND SPECIE.— Importep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1864-63-62. 


[000’s omitted.] 


1864. 

Gold. Silver. 

2505/43 => ae 
5,240, 7,002, 
7,480, | ERB 
EOj30 45° |) Fe TS 75 
D745, Loto 5, 
220, PDT fe, 
1335 935 
81, 53 
96, 24, 
420, 166, 
165901 5) -905827, 
D5P0 9s | 2.940, 
82, IWOO ls 
1,590, 295 
9,447, | 39196, 
2,050, 6,308, 
185, 5» 

208, | — 
927, 143, 
453, 2455 
13.280; 9,877, 
3,621, 950, 

PART I, 








1863. 

Gold. Silver. 
5,995, — 
53007 51i) 6,651, 
Jisoe ls 624, 
17,413, Goss 

187, boast 

OLO5).| 235062, 

16, 90, | 

115, 4, | 

70, as OR 

1,025, 189, | 
19,142, | 10,888, 
3,503, 1, 2595 
1104, FOL, I 
1,745, Beal 
6,352, | 2,084, | 
3474; 8,815, 

40, 14, 

159, 7 
1,681, 50, 
BO97s 300, 
£5,303,7| 11,240; 
3,839, — 

— 648, 














1862. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 

6,075, = 
1,631, 6.242, 
ee 220 
|. 18,068, | 6,575, 
92, 22085 
430, PVG Ole 
205 12.0% 
8, 13, 
100, 6, 
E179; 128, 
959025 | 1157525 
6,356, 849, 
348, 655) 
2,466, oe 
Un as Onis 7) 
15920: | 10,710, 
37; Ee 
409, ee 
4,476, 1,047, 
16,012; | 13.3:14; 

3,890, — 
— 1,562, 
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REVENUE.—(Unitrep Kinepom.)—3I1st D&c., 1864-63-62-61. 


‘Net Produce in Mtns and QuarRtTERs ended 31st Dsc., 1864-63-62-61. 


QUARTERS, 
ended 3lst Dec. 


Poe oeeeeereraceseres 


CO Oe oer eeerrerreene 
OOo ooo ae rere tree sass ooes 


ee eeeeeeerereres 


Property Tax 


Peewee seeens 


Crown Lands 


woeereeroees 


Miscellaneous 


Seem weennes 


YEARS, 
ended 3lst Dec. 


Customs 


Boece eeeeereseoerene 


TOSCO esscc cee thc meee 


PO ee POO Ore reer seer eos 


Co er 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


OOO Our ri) 


Miscellaneous ............ 


Totals i. 


1864. 


[000’s omitted.] 


1863. 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1862. 


1861. 


—_— | | | | | 


£ 
Mins. 
53932 
5,000, 
3520235 
1,294, 
1,090, 


Mins. 
5,970, 


4,753, 
2,293, 
1,285, 

990, 


£ 
Mins. 


6,320, 


4,000, 
2,187, 
1,270, 

950, 


Ss 
Mins. 
6,147, 


3,896, 
| 2,098, 
1,282, 
910, 


a | eS ee SS ee 


155539> 


1,580, 


t 75 1hOs 
88, 
863, 


18,070, 


1864. 


£ 
Mins. 
225535> 


195343; 
9,468, 
352615 
4,060, 


58,667, 
739995 


66,666, 
3075 
35152, 


703125, 


15,291, 
Zehoes 


17,423, 


87, 
808, 


18,318, 


£ 
Mins. 


23,421, 
17,745, 
9,252, 
3,208, 
3,800, 


57,426, 
9,806, 


67,232, 
302, 
2,899, 


70,433, 


,660, 


1356, 

_— Ns 
— 553 
,660, GAa 2; 
ne eo 7 


Net DEcr. £248,000 


1864. 


More. 





14,727, 
2s001, 


86, 
634, 


18,378, 


1862. 


17,658, 


14,333, 
2,399, 


16,692, 
84, 
292, 





17,068, 








Corresponding Years. 


1861. 


£ 
Mins. 


24,036, 
17,534, 
8,914, 
3,148, 
3,600, 


x 
Mins. 
23,774, 


18,161, 
8,488, 
3,119; 
3,900, 


57,232; 
11,104, 


57,042, 
996255 


SS SS ee 


2,127) 
5> 
92535 


68,336, 
298, 
2,362, 


67,004, 
294, 
1,306, 


_—_——_————S. |§ —————— | —————— OOO 


2,693, 2,205, 
ae 


Nxt Decr. £308,000 


70,996, 





68,604, 
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REVENUE.—Unirep Kinepom.—QvaARTER ENDED 31st DzEo., iee4e = 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Recuirts of the QuartTER 
ended 31st December, 1864; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Censotidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1864, viz.;— £ 
GeEeat Britarmy — 69.6 cise sisjare os's oleh ecole wives hs wadtel 6 cise —_ 
pol aaa cass. sels wierd sisi taal hase oie d viele Mielete seiko sisieew die | 409,340 
ee 407,349 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1864, as shown on 
preceding page ...... wicle vi 046% © vive: 6 9 0/010.014 0:60 0:0 eeveccees oe cc cccccs 18,069,596 
Amount raised per Act 26 and 27 Victoria, aR 80,0n account of Fortifica- 
PEOEUS OCC LI ale’ stslisloze’ 06s) yhciel sion siauacohele.stanerenevenere , 115,000 
Amount raised by the issue of Exchequer Bonds; per eet a7 eT 28 ‘ictona, 
CIDE i eeoemor semiclar Somes OO BsieMerere clo Susie «i Monte ere tha sighs ot Baio enerenatelone ts toratere 700,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1864, in repayment of 
MGVANCES 106, PUDDLE WV OFKS, Cece «61ers «65ers aigiels tele iciecb-6ieee, 0 00.35 pw ee woe Y — 495,182 
Saving on former charge for the Civil List: 1.0.20 css sececccessvecsuewcey 90 


£19,787,217 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st December, 1864, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 3lst March, 1865, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .......0.+6+- 1,951,840 


£21,739,057 








Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st December, £ 
1864, in Redemption of Exchequer Deficiency Bills, for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1864, viz.:— 
Total Deficiency .... voestwcidy sets d2,000,919 
Deduct—Redeemed by ‘Sinking Fund Sieiwe esis viele 612,471 








2,083,448 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
31st December, 1864 eer ereoece oe sre ee FG oveGeHMRHHO ORFF SHB 22S FH HS HB HHH ED 9,788,825 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
December, 1864, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .....0-cecsssccess £6,288,496 


Terminable Debt .....cccceccccccccvccccssecces 324,065 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ......seseesseeevess 377,500 
Interest of Ws SRN atostOhatar stale Sidhe cheer eh ove Ne crete 70,573 
Bs Deficiency gy vie sows cloceas veiceee save = 
The Civil: List '.0:.005060%6 SHeveteie lele Xeveiicie teloveiel wieletovets 101,337 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......2..+ 20 680,119 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ..cccesesevcccevce 479,396 
ret ey MG calc s cltre'e ¢oicin aA « 6) 0s ow e's) wilco ewisiciew sie 646,892 
—— _ 8,868,378 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1864 ...0.ececsescosccecs 998,406 


£21,739,057 








Q 2 


EE ee eee ee 
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CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Watss), Fourth Quarter of 1864. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Janis, Esg., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 







































































Weeks ended on a Saturday 
1864. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. od. $3 a. s. d. ee ie 8, a. Ss. @ 
October ] eo ee cere vere 39 8 ae “ad 30 11 20 vf 35 4 37 i 
5 Goals wis is tievere oa 38 9 30 2 20 - 30 Li 38 11 35 8 
a 15 38 1 29 11 201 33 9 39 3 35 4 
RS es 38 6 30 2 20 29 1 38 2 35 6 
Bs 20 38 9 30 2 20 1 30 9 68.3 35 - 
Average for October ..| 38 9 30 3 20 2 Ce Ge Gi 38 11 £5.85 
Movember 5 ois sce 0000) 80 ab 30 3 20 2 29 9 37 9 35 5 
ae To he ee a et eawoe, 30 1 19 Ve. 33 - 37 11 35 9 
* HO). oer pee nals we ee 29 9 19 6 29 9 37 «9 34 11 
4: D6) ocho Lee Aa es 29 8 20 - 40 - 37 10 35 1 
Average for November..| 38 9 29 10 19 Io ae 27 10 Bice 
December Soe svicevoseds|. 88° 29 2 20 8 26 8 37 10 35 6 
es BOD re ike ieisrie eek 38 4 28 8 19 10 26 7 37 2 34 11 
Ss JE7é cieke 38 1 28 4 19<-9 291 Shag, 35 3 
sp ate tera since aoe 37 10 28 - 19.4 30 4 36 3 35 6 
. SL Teds Gis wierele SCsoly 37 10 27 11 18 10 — 36 8 34 7 
Average for December ..| 38 1 28° 45 19 “6 28 2 37 = 35 oe 
Average for the Quarter .. 38 6 29 4 19 9 80 9 37: 8 35 3 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, Oct.—Dec.;—and Trarric, Jan.—Dec., 1864. 
Total Traffic | Traffic pr. 











Total For the (£100). Miles Open.| first 52 Weeks, | Mile pr.Wk.| Dividends per Cent. 
Eopital Railway. Price on (000’s omitted.) | 52 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended Ist | Ist | 1st 30 Jun. |31 Dec.|30 Jun. 

Mins, Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | 64. | 763. | 764. | 63. | 764.1763. “ga |” 5g4. | 263, 








| ae ee | ne | Se | ee | | a ff 


No. | No. £ £ £| £ \'8. dolce. dl ee 
1173117 |1083/1,273 {1,232 














£ 
51,0] Lond. & N.Westn. 


5.413,| 4,966,| 92 | 82 157 6|60 -—| 42 6 
45,0| Great Western ....) 783| 764} 662 1,235 |1,169} 35382,| 3,157,| 69 | 56 [30 <1 30) —]S3@ne 
16,3| »» Northern..../134 /134 |1262 387 | 353 | 1,746,| 1,546, 98 | 87 |55 —-|87 6| 42 6 
21,7| >, Hastern ....) 482) 462] 438 663 | 663 | 1,648,) 1,540, 53 | 50 |}12. 6/25 =| 12 6 
Woe | richton™ ....c..sc05: 106 |104 |103 | 267] 261] 1,009,] 976,) 75 | 76 50 —|50 -| 50 = 
17,2 | South-Eastern ..../ 863) 853} 813] 308] 306 | 1,191,| 1,135,| 82 | 74 42 6/58 4] 45 —- 
14,9] 1 Western...) 99 | 97 | 923] 463] 454 1,204, 1,143,] 50 | 46 |45 —-|55 -| 45 - 














—_——— — | —- —— 


95%| 942) 89 |4,586 |4,438 |15,593,114,463,| 73 | 67 141 9/52 3] 36 9 


oo 


178,3 


| nmeeeeeeeeeitll 


2ia55| Wiidland’, §..csseeson 











CE ck em, | RE 


136$/135 |1263) 651] 641 
20,1 | Lancsh. and York.J1153/116 |1114] 403 | 402 
13,1 | Sheffield and Man.| 673) 663} 623| 242] 242 
31,4.| North-Eastern ..../115 |1103/1052 1,095 {1,095 


——<__ a 


88,4 


254.135] 2,178,] 77 | 71 | 70 = 

2,004, 1,813,) 99.1. 93./57 64756340 %G 
912;| | :828,) 75 |.608 \247 6 

3,086,| 2,777,| 65 | 48 | 55 — 


_—_—__— | | | | 














1084107 |1013/2,391 |2,380| 8,415,| 7,596,| 76 | 70 |«2 6146 10] 47 6 


TS CS A oe | 


133 |1284/121 | 281 | 244 
93 | 94 | 92 | 387] 373 


SSRI SREEonTrce | Seer | omens | 

















984, 890, 75 | 76 |65 —|62 6; 52 6 
434,| 426,) 21 | 22 |45 -|45 -| 42 6 


—— 


1025/1008] 953/7,645 7,435 |25,426,|23,375,| 70 | 65 |47 1 (50 10 41 3 


10,2|Caledonian _........ 
5,7|Gt. 8. & Wn. Irind. 














282,6 Gen. aver. .... 





Consols.— Money Prices, 1st Dec., 90% to } de.—Ist Nov., 89% to 4 de.—lst Oct., 87% to g de. 
_ Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Dec., 5s. dis. to par.—lst Nov. (June), 14s. to 9s. dis., and (March) 7s. to 2s. dis. 














(men 
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Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
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each Week, during the Fourtu QuartER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1864. 
(0,000’s omitted.] 




















































































































L 2 3 4 5 6 ff 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLuMNs. 
Liabilities. Assets. ‘ 
ot DATES. ees Nae ie Minimum Rates 
ee Seana of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other ee ee ee at ig 
Issued. |(Wednesdays.)}- Debt. Securities. | pyiion. ol 165 Bank of England, 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1864. Per ann. 
26,93 11,61 3,63 2.27 ZO.R6 
26,92 11,01 3,63 1227 Pa 9 Sep. 9 p. ct. 
26,88 11,01 3,63 T2235 Pane 
27,07 EL,O} 3,63 12,41 20,97 
Bisee 11,01 3,63 157 21,04 
27,57 1 or 3,63 12,92 20,39 11 Noy. 73 ,, 
21,40 11,01 3,63 T3512 20,20 
28,05 11,01 3,63 13,40 19,55 BO) igg Gas 
27,85 11,01 3.63 13,20 19,82 
27,74 11,01 3,63 13,09 19,64 
28,00 11,01 3,63 13,35 19,18 16 Dec. 6 ,, 
28,17 11,01 3,63 13,52 PO, 
28,04 11,01 3,63 | 13,39 19,38 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 au: 12 13 14 ib 16 17 1 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Dages: Securities. Reserve. of. 
Seven Liabili- 
yee aes Goldana} Yes 
Capital.} Rest. || Public.| Private. || ing |(Wdnsdys.) vent, | Other. || Notes. sen 
be cS Eg ES x ES ES) £ ES 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1864. Mins. | Mlns. Milas. | Mins. 
14,55 | 4,00 6,88 | 11,73 || ,56 | Oct. - 5] 10,60] 20,84 ]| -6,57-| ,72 
$455) 3,19 || 7,022) 13,20 oO. bs, 121047) 21,924)45,70.|) 504 
P55) 3,2 |) 9527 | AVON 60 4s,,. 1947 9.57:| 19,99 I) S,60 0 477 
Piao, 8.27 Wh 3572" |) ISO 557 5. 261 G4 hig. 72 le 6 O74 
14,55 | 3,27 || 3,78 | 13,85 || ,55 | Nov. 2] 9,38] 19,70 || 6,18 | ,74 
14,55 | 3,30 || 4,56 | 14,44 || ,53 99. DIE G97) sos5r i 7,18 912 
455-1 3,34 5,14 | 14,43 ays Son LON LO. ae so 30 7,97 »f4 
14,55 | 3,32 || 5,52 | 14,36 || ,55 0. 20) 10,37 | 18,70 |) 8590 73 
14,55 | 3,29 6,30. | 13,27 ol 3. 001 10547 118,63 ll SiCB nae 
W455 | 3,31 6,47 | 12,67 || ,47 |Dee. 7} 10,47 | 18,15 || 8,10 | ,75 
455 1 3,32 || 7,16.|.12,27 1 ,49 sa VAEIO,47 i773 S82) ee 
14,55} 3,04 AGO hes 45 sp ZL W10,47 1208.75 J 8.06. ane 
8,60 | 13,04 44 ye 28 10,82.) 1o,toll e060 .F sae 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENatanp and Was 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourtu QuartTER (Oct.—Dec.) 
of 1864; and in Scoruann and Inevann, at the Three Dates, as under. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 













c) 


: Joint . 
Private Three £5 aa £5 
TOTAL. Uiidex Toran. 


Banks. Stock | Torat. Under 


Banks. ; 
DATES. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks, | and (Fixea | 204 gx. | (Fixed 























: | £5. : 
fnges, amu, | eset | oxgea upwards] | 188% lupwaras] | Meuse 
£1218 ¢ | £4 ei) gol & ee 





1864. Mins. | Mins.’ | Mins. 1864. Mins. | Mins.{ Mins. | Mins. | Mins.! Mins 


Debs 222 3524 | 2,90") 6,15 
» 29 |-3,2d |) 2,86) “6,08 


Nev. 5) 3,21 | 2,846,086 | | 
9° 12] 3,16 | 2,82) 5,98 PNov. 12 |° 1,98 |-2;86 | 4,44 | 2392-) 3,04 1596 
EO aS 2, 7 89 

6 2577 1 20589 


Dee.) - 3) 3,042.75 4,63 | 2,81 | 3,06 | 5,87 
poe LO ee OO 572 
Mn sel tl en04! 2509 
sy ~ 24) 2,93 | 2;6 


7 
9 ol} 2,93] 2586 


~~ ~ 


Dec. 10| 1,61 | 3,02 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonvon—with collateral cols. 






































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ag 12 13 14 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
, Peeks wt BIE dard 
' : J Hone | Syd- Silver 
Bullion Prem. Bullion New a. At os y. in bars 
DATES. a8 ge as arbitrated. jorDis. pagers as arbitrated. York | India Calcutta K in | 
Bods on : ua we OrK. c on ong. ney. Ton- 
or Gola | Hambe. Council) yondon. don. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille! 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. ]60 d.s.| 6 m.d. ] 6 m.s. | 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1864. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.4 pr. ct. | d. d. d. pr.ct. fd. 
Oct. ..},25°80 — 3. [3 pm} 13°10); — 4 2485 f*24 252 57% fpar.1 pm] 612 
Ae 5 875) — ce ” ag ate 1p ares 7 230 * 20% 1 299 4 3 9 99 4 
Nov. 5 oe *724 =~ —— oy) ” + ee 4 227 ce) 3 oe) 4 39 2 93 602 
aoe LO 674 ] —_ 9 93 — = 267 ot : ot 4 58% ” 61 
Bec. 3 2) 4°G0 {ih “9 Whee ties, Sa] => 3! 1961 Ke 1 ye Pas ae 
eee A STR re ay ett Bi feck | mt [58521 [ck | yd EE Bee - 














Note—The figures marked thus * are for bankers’ drafts. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
JUNE, 1865. 


Ruport of the Councin for the Fryanctan Yuar ended 31st 
December, 1864, and for the Spsstonat, YEar ended 15th March, 
1865, presented at the Tutrty-First ANNIVERSARY Menrine 
of the SvatisticaL Socrery, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
12, St. James’ Square, on Wednesday, 15th March, 1865; with 
the Procrrpinas of that Meeting. 


Cotonen Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society have much pleasure in laying 
before the meeting the report of the proceedings of the Society 
for the thirty-first sessional year. From the following statement 
which shows the present number of Fellows and the corresponding 
numbers for the previous year, it appears that the— 














_ 1864-65. 1863-64. 
Number of Fellows on the list in March was............ 358 357 
Life Members included in that number ....... cee 64 63 
Members lost during the year by death, with- - 97 
GECAIVEL OF MCLBULE: SccsccieasisB loattasoe oi esacadeviaens ea } 35 
Mew, Miemibord Oleebed ~ obec vean. dais. canccsseedstacss}iagvorsesesseade 40 | 16 





The Income and the Surplus of Assets for the years ended with 
December, were in the— 














Past Year. | Previous Year. 
£ £ 
Balance at the beginning of the yeal' ......cssereee 330 233 
Receipts from all sources during the year we. 748 766 
Cash balance at the end of the year ........ssssssesseones 175 330 
Surplus of assets PR se ee ah aca: Coy Savoie: E797 1,767 


During the past year the Council bought, in the names of the 
Trustees, the sum of to1/. 7s. 8d. in Consols. This purchase, 
added to the sum already invested, raises the nominal value of 
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Government securities held for the benefit of the Society to 1,000/. 
stock. 

Thirteen papers were read at the ordinary meetings of the Society, 
from March, 1864, to February, 1865, inclusively. The meetings 
neither flagged in numbers nor in interest, and the Council have 
experienced no difficulty in bringing before the Fellows topics sufh- 
ciently varied and sufficiently important to engage their attention. 
This will be evident upon a perusal of the subjoined list :— 


March, 1864.—Mr. Henry Jeula.—On some Statistics relating tc 
Shipping Casualties. 
s < Mr. William B. Hodge.—On Shipwrecks in the 


Royal Navy. 

AGTH. 4, James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S—On the Resources of 
Brazil. 

May, 3 Mr. P.M. Pait.—On the Mortality of the Eurasians. 


William G. Lumley, LL.M—On the Statistics of 
Roman Catholics in England. 


Pauen a. os James Valentine.—On the Statistics of Aberdeen. 
Mr. James Michell.—On the Statistics of Crime in 
Russia. 
NOV... ~ ys Professor Levi-—Report of the Proceedings of 


Section F of the British Association at Bath. 
Mr. Edward T. Blakely—On the Commercial Pro- 
gress of the Colonies, 1858 to 1863. 
Dec., ~ James Heywood, M._A., F.R.S.—On the Extension of 
Modern Subjects as a part of Regular Study in 
Educational institutions. 
Jan., 1865.—Mr. William L. Sargant.—On the Inconsistencies of 
the English Census of 1861 with the Reports 
of the Registrar-General. 
HOD. ou Dr. Wm. Farr.— On Infant Mortality, and on 
Alleged Inaccuracies of the Census. | 
Mr. H. ¥. Robbins.—On the Prevalence of Phthisis 


in America, especially amongst Females. 


The field of statistical research is one of immense extent, some . 
parts of which have been much more fully investigated than others. 
It may serve to show in what directions the labours of the Society 
have of late been principally conducted, if the Council take this 
opportunity of exhibiting succinctly that portion of the work which 
has been confined to the reading of Papers at the ordinary meetings, 
and which have subsequently been published in the Jowrnal during 
the last ten years. At the same time this list may serve to indicate 
some interesting subjects of inquiry which have not been completely 
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investigated, or have not yet been attempted. The subjects which 
have engaged the attention of the Fellows in that period may be 
conveniently, if not very scientifically, classed under eight heads, 
namely: —(a) Commercial Statistics; (0) Industrial Statistics ; 
(c) Financial Statistics; (d) Moral and Social Statistics; (e) Political 
Statistics; (f) Vital Statistics; and (g) Miscellaneous Statistics. 


a. COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Orders i i i i 

Metra ose fe MND L: a: Bihaglinns 1855 
Mining Resources of France, 1841-52 .......cseccccsese » H. BR. Lack fess 
Statistics of the Clearing House .........cssccssesseereeneess C. Babbage a 
External Commerce of British India ...........cscceece Colonel Sykes - 
Mining Industries of the United Kingdom ............ Robert Hunt 1856 


The Progress of Fire Insurance in Great Britain .... 8S. Brown 
Metropolitan Railway Terminal Accommodation .... W. A. Wilkinson 1858 


Effects of the Gold Supplies on Foreign Exchanges F. Jourdan 1861 
Statist; Bi 

CE ee eaten par Gover a 
O ; i | 

Bee Le ade, as affected by the American De then 1863 
Industrial Progress of Victoria, as connected with 

iter Cold Miging .hey..),.cte decd atutsie dias Hg. Chapman 
Commercial Resources of Central British America Professor Hind 1864 
Shipwrecks in the Mercantile Navy ......sseseeeneees H. Jeula % 
Resources of Brazil ........sscocveses FER aceED A Ae OP J. Heywood si 


6. INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


Rates of Wages in Manchester and Salford ............ D. Chadwick 1859 
Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in England 

BOOEW GORE Le cixtrde tec neta GAME esata } a FP aay ee 
Country Dwellings for Town Labourers................... J.T. Danson 1859 
ICO Ule HIN EVTSS IG. = ct scuccacsoctsceetcbediesaceovvunsecscosercande tess A. de Buschen 1861 
Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in Scotland 

pid Proton cops. eT eRe Oe: i B. Pupty ald 


Pay and Income of the British Soldier, as Com-" mide 
_pared with the Rate of Agricultural Wages a Major-Gen.Tuloch 1863 


ce. FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


On the Loans Raised by Mr. Pitt during et Ris, Meweinaals 1855 


IPCI CH AW ait Tee cod acticanses vee leieode cas cos oot av esiO AE 
Ten Years’ Retrospect of London Banking ............ F. W. Gilbart 6 
phe Constitution and Operations of the Bank of \ Cetiiaee 1856 

DU NMA peta osexeascaseesevecesosgescecstatecsodetuacs¥ees'vosl-secuvars 

British Government Life Annuities, 1808-55............ F. Hendriks #1 
The Banking Establishments of Belgium ....,........... W. G. Lumley 3 
On the Pay of the Ministers of the Crown ............ William Farr 1857 
Statistics of the British Land Tax Assessment........ F. Hendriks zs 
imdian Revenue and: TARation 2.......ceccscercccsnszad-nceoveeece i 1858 
On the Distribution and Productiveness of Tax- . 

a in the Wnited Kingdon... ...csccessssesee ones I Dr. Ty. ham $860 
Progress of the Expenditure of the United Kingdom 3 1861 
EAROS OT TOMJOVMENLES  .28...c0ssreresensvocenssersaciedorsncearesecnds M. de Pariew SS 


R 2 
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¢. FINANCIAL Sratistrcs—Contd. 


Fallacy of the Warburton Argument for an 

Indiscriminating Income Taxk.......,..:csersversesess i We are ee 
On the National Debt of Great Britain and of . 

Ober COMMUTER. oy cdcxsersseadeesdansdeosteguds onummmedtesarete } Pa boi pa 
Finance and Taxation of the United States. Part I C. Walford 1863 

99 3) 99 II 3) ” 5 
d. Morat AND SoctaL STATISTICS. 

Statistical Position of Religious Bodies in Eng- m4, 

Tand!-and W alesiicccacckicsstccontent cin cian enero ee nn <oue 
Pauperism and Crime in the United States ........... Rey. Robert Everest —,, 
Nature and Extent of the Benefits conferred by 

Hospitals on the Working Classes and the ee WS Guy es 
Distribution of European Emigrants over the : . 

‘ante: SStatestacg. .wcacnssestolneeicnctaie cutee fede eae vee Rev. ober ee an. 
The Relations between Crime, Popular Instruc- Rev. J. Clay 1856 

GLO, COC eiaceaneaste sctenns waestane we eae ome reer 
The Relative Criminality of Natives and 

Foreigners in Europe and America ..........0.-. } Rev. Robert Hverest: 1857 
Administration of the Poor Rates in the Metropolis W. G. Lumley 1858 
Statistics of Russian Universities .......csccsccsesesoersees A. Koolomzine 1859 
Bastardy in certain London Parishes .............:cc000008 W. Acton > 
Statistics of the English Poor Rate, 1776-1859 ........ FE. Purdy 1860 
On the Criminal Returns of England and Wales ‘i 

and on Reformatories Oe oe ae org eee i 
Resources of Popular Education in England and : 

IT Wales caucocancechess see Cau Mere tastece neuen ue Ieecrae date I ae Te82 
On Prison Statistics in Lower Bengal ...........cccccoscees Dr. Mouat 1862 
On the Statistics of Mlegitimacy....ic....c.cccsseseovseeeee W. G. Lumley - 
Statistics of Roman Catholics in England and 

WaLeS cy cosecteteettn di atines Phineas Stn seins vin maanmensage ter andene sy ze — 
Statistics of iCriome An TRUSS1G, coscccuseem erin ageneo tremens T. Michell ; 


PoLITICAL STATISTICS. 


The Electoral Statistics of England and Wales. ss 

Pave Ue 1882007 ceyscch ste ae Fonte oe ee } W. Newmareh ae 
The Electoral Statistics of England and Wales. 

Pat DIES a iscctensnaesonna cgeacgutse cea teeth meee cees Renee } ® ee 
New Statistical Method for Ascertaining the 

Votes of Maj OPlieres «2 caste ahareiundtan obeoneencesean } T. Hare Teeu. 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom for Colonial 

PUPP OBES aca mene Masercheraaconscaonne Saeustasnbuanr ter ativateanee i Hy Purdy 1863 

f. Vira Srarisrics. . 
Mortality arising from Naval Operations. vice W. B. Hodge 1855 
‘ Military ga. be katete ne eeg 93 1856 

he hongevity sot How vers csc aiowns conceit nates W. A. Guy 1857 
The Population and the Births and the Deaths are 

in Great Britain and France Compared............ } Cp Rags tee 
Vital Statistics of the Society of Friends ................ Ji di. OR $s 
On a Standard of Public Health for England ........ Dr. Greenhow 1859 
Duration of Life as affected by the Pursuits of be 

Literattire,. Science cand At biiescceissevssyeodareaccewes: W. A. Guy 


33 


Vital Statistics of Prinesitys.icccasairema cick pmaiehncds Sir F, H. Goldsmid 
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Jf. Vita Sraristics—Contd. 
On the Maori Population of New Zealand ............ £. D. Fenton 1860 


On the Growth of the Human Body in Height 
and Weight, from 18—30 Years of Age a eve J.T. Danson 1861 
Vital Statistics of Sweden, oo.cs.cysesssderssnsonsevsnsovcosenes F. Hendriks 1862 
On the Mortality of Hurasians wo. Seunehcanlaananiae P.M. Tait 1864 
g. MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
Annual Fluctuations in Deaths and in Crime ........ W. A. Guy 1857 
Onrihe Public Works of Tindiian ceaelissssaaseassescsveveee Colonel Sykes 1858 


List of Prices of various Articles of Snaith in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth + Rev.C.B. Robinson _,, 
COMEVELNC BY — tic ca uicvatateattasa ee resaanaaet vad vasaiiao ote Sisck asad. 


Different Principles of Legislation and Adminis- 8: 

tration in Europe ......... me ital eaten Mom } oe aes ee 
A Review of the Statistics of Spain... eee PF. Hendriks 1860 
Numerical Analysis of Patients treated in Guy’s é 

EU OSPUCA cease ie sree tontnas sonssscesoerscticpbsvetonisedepiihaaretens } ELT Se.e nee 
The Inclosure Commission, its Powers, &. ws... W. Tottie 1862 
The Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws .... Prof.J.E.T. Rogers 1863 
On Sufficient and Insufficient Dietaries ......0... W. A. Guy A 
On the Official Statistics of the Netherlands............ Von Baumhauer . 
On a Continuous Price of Wheat for 105 Years, s : 

Eb [od aa cee Cicer hte A ei } pe Be ee 
On Certain Results and Defects in the os ee of 

tlie Megisbrar General Fie.c:.sectees.ccoed ancapvoseonesnsess } ga —— 
shipwrecks in the Royal Navy. ..ccsvcssiaseonostuersonosncses W. B. Hodge 1864 
Price of Edibles and Potables in 1506 ween Colonel Sykes 1863 
Statistics of the City of Aberdeen .......ccsososeseerers J. Valentine 1864 

Za 


It must not, however, be imagined that the Papers printed in 
the Journal are restricted to those read in these rooms, and which 
may be properly called the Transactions of the Society. The pages 
of that work are enriched by many valuable Papers read before the 
Section of the British Association, devoted to the study of Economic 
Science and Statistics, and by periodical collections of interesting 
‘statistical tables and information. 

It may be interesting to the Fellows to know that the Journal of 
the Society is widely circulated abroad by the copies distributed to 
the Foreign Honorary Members; and that it is, as the Council 
believes, permanently deposited in the following Public Institutions 
of this and other countries :— 


ENGLAND. 
London— Royal Agricultural Society 
British Museum ,, Asiatic Society 
Institute of Actuaries », Geographical Society 
3 of Civil Engineers » Horticultural Society 
King’s College » Institution 
London Library 5» Medical and Chirurgical Society 
5 Institution Society of Arts 


Museum of Practical Geology | University College 
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Oxford— 
The Bodleian Library 


Cambridge— 
The King’s Library 


Edinburgh— 
The Advocates’ Library 
The Faculty of Actuaries 


Dublin— 
Royal Society 
Statistical Society 
University 


Adelaide— 


South Australian Government 
es Institute 


(June, 
Engianp—Contd. 
Liverpool— 
Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire . 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
Manchester— 


Literary and Philosophical Society 
Statistical Society. 


SCOTLAND. 


General Register Office 
Royal Society. 


IRELAND. 


Belfast— 

Linen Trade Committee 
Cork— 

Royal Cork Institution. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Hobart Town— 
Royal Society of Tasmania 
Melbourne— 


Royal Society of Victoria. 


NEw ZEALAND. 


Auckland—Government of New Zealand. 


INDIA. 


Bengal—Royal Asiatic Society. 


Boston— 


American Statistical Association 


New York— 


American Geographical and Statistical 


Society 
Astor Library 
State Library 


Paris— 


Bureau de la Statistique Générale | 


Frankfort— 


Geographical and Statistical Society 


AMERICA. 


New Orleans— 

Academy of Sciences 
Philadelphia— 

Franklin Institute 
Washington— 

Smithsonian Institution 

United States’ Patent Office 

National Observatory 


Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
FRANCE. 


Statistical Society of Paris. 


GERMANY. 


Gotha— 
Public Library. 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholn—Royal Swedish Registration Commission. 
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Since the last Anniversary Meeting the Council has caused the 
Catalogue of the Library to be made up to the end of 1864. This 
record, which is kept upon the principle of entering each work, both 
under the name of the author and of the subject, now contains a 
classified account of more than three thousand volumes, principally 
upon statistical and economical subjects relating to the British Empire 
and her dependencies, and to Foreign Countries. 

The balance of the subscription to the “Tookn Mrmorian 
“ Funp,” amounting to 25/. 14s. 6d., to which the Council added 10l., 
has been assigned to the purchase of works upon Political Economy. 
The Council have accordingly expended 25/. in books, which have 
been placed in the library, for circulation or for reference. 

At the same time the Council invited the Fellows to contribute 
to the Memorial by the donation of appropriate books; an invitation 
which has been already responded to by several Fellows. The sub- 
joined list will show that the Council have procured several recognized 
text-books of the science, and standard works of reference, both by 
British and Foreign authors. 


WORKS IN ENGLISH 


Babbage, Charles.—Economy of Manufactures and Machinery. 

Bailey, S.—Money and its Vicissitudes in Value.* 

Blakey, R.—The History of Political Literature from the Earliest Times. 
2 vols. 

Bullion Tracts. 3 vols. 

Cairn, J. E., M.A.—The Slave Power; its Career, Character, and Probable 
Designs. 

Chalmers.—Political Economy. 

Fawcett.— Manual of Political Economy. 

Gladstone.—Financial Policy. 

Gé6schen.—On the Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. 

Hill, E.—The Principles of Currency.* 

Jones.—Political Economy. By Whewell. 

Jones.—On Rent. 

Lees.—On the Drain of Silver to the East. 

McCulloch.—Principles of Political Economy. 

Malthus.—Political Economy. 

Merivale, H.—On Colonisation. 

Mill, James.—Elements of Political Economy.* 

Mill, John S.—Political Economy. 2 vols. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford.—Twenty Years of Financial Policy. 

Page, F.—The Principles of the English Poor Law.* 

Ricardo, David. —The Works of. By J. McCulloch. 

Sargant, W. L.—Economy of the Labouring Classes.* 
Robert Owen and his Philosophy.* 
Social Innovators and their Schemes. 

F The Science of Social Opulence.* 

Senior.—Political Economy. 
Smith, Adam.—Wealth of Nations. 3 vols. 9th edition.* 


3 


29 


a cc eR CC A a 


* The works marked * are donations. 
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Stewart, Dugald.—Lectures on Political Economy. By Sir W. Hamilton. 
2- vols. 

Stirling, P. J.—The Philosophy of Trade. 

Torrens, W. T. M.—Lancashire’s Lesson ; or, the need of a Settled Policy in 
times of Exceptional Distress. 

Violet, T.—-The Advancement of Merchandise.* 

Wayland, F',—Elements of Political Economy, 


WORKS IN FRENCH. 


Bastiat, F.—(Cuvres completes de. 6 vols. 
Bigelow, J.—Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique en 1863. 2 vols, 
Blanqui.—Histoire de ?Economie Politique. 2 vols. 
_ Précis Elémentaire d’Economie Politique. 
Cribario.—Economie Politique. 2 vols. 
—Dictionnaire Universale du Commerce et Navigation. 2 vols. 
—Dictionnaire @ Economie Politique. 2 vols. 
Duepetiaux, E.—Des Progrés et de état actuel de la Réforme Pénitentiare. 
3 vols. 
Guyard.—Pauperiséme en France. 
Kemmeter.—Economie Nationale. 
Lavergne.—Economie Rurale de la France et de ?Angleterre. 2 vols. 
Levasseur.—Systéme de Law. 
Messance.—Recherches sur la Population des généralités d’Auvergne, de Lyon, 
et de Rouen. 
Monnier.—Histoire de i’ Assistance.* 
Quesnay.—Physiocrates. 2 vols. 
Rossi.—Cours d’Economie Politique. 4 vols. 
Say, V. B.—Economie Politique. 
Sismondi.—Etudes sur Economie Politique. 2 vols. 
Tugot.—Les CGiuvres de. Par Daire. 2 vols. 
Wolowski.—Roschers Principes d’ Economie Politique. 
= La Question des Banques.* 
io Les Finances de la Runie. 


The British Association held its thirty-fourth Meeting at Bath, 
in September last. Our Treasurer, Dr. William Farr, presided over 
the Section of “ Economic Science and Statistics.” The Section 
was fully occupied during the term allotted to its transactions by 
many interesting and suggestive papers, several of which were 
written by Fellows of this Society. Some of those contributions, 
and Dr. Farr’s opening address, have already appeared in our own 
Journal. ; 

Since the last anniversary the Council have had to deplore the 
loss by death of Major-General Sir Alexander M. Tulloch, K.C.B., 
one of the earliest and most active supporters of the Society. He 
especially devoted himself to researches in connection with the 
mortality and sickness of Her Majesty’s land and sea forces on 
home and foreign stations. His latest published work is a paper, 
read in these rooms, upon the Pay and Income of the British Soldier 
as compared with the Wages of the English Agricultural Labourer. 


ase 


* The works marked * are donations. 
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It appeared in the Society’s Jowrnal not long previously to his 
demise. ; 

The Council congratulate the meeting upon the success of the 
past season, which, owing to the spontaneous efforts of the Fellows 
in promoting Statistical Science, may fairly rank with its pre- 
decessors ; and they confidently anticipate that the same exertions 
which have hitherto sustained the Society in its career of usefulness, 
will not be wanting in the future. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report, together with 
the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the Auditors’ Report. 
The Resolution, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 


A Ballot was then taken for the election of a President, Council, 
and Officers, for the ensuing twelvemonths, and the following was 
declared to be the List, viz. :— 


COUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1865-66. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD HOUGHTON. 


Council. 
Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S. William Barwick Hodge 
Colonel George Balfour, C.B. Charles Jellicoe 
A. J. Beresford Beresford-Hope Francis Jourdan 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. Leone Levi, F.S.A. 
William John Bovill William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
Samuel Brown Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. 
William Camps, M.D. George Moffat, MP. 
James Caird, M.P. Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, K.C.B., 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. | G.C.8t.8., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Leonard Henry Courtney William Newmarch, F.R.S. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Frederick Purdy 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. Ws Tite, MLE. 
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Sir John P. Boileau moved a vote of thanks to the President, 
Council, and Officers, for their services during the past year, which 
was carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Chair concluded the proceedings. 


The Auditors made the following Report -— 


“‘ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“ 12, St. JAMES’ SQUARE, 
“ London, 3rd February, 1865. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of this Society for the 
year 1864 


‘© REPORT :—~ 


“That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books, with the 
Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 31st December, 1864, and find 
them correct. The Receipts (including the Balance from 1863, of 3307. 9s. 4d.) 
have been 1,078/. 19s. 1d., and the Payments 90381. lds. 3d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 175/. 3s. 10d. 


“They have also examined the statement of Assets and Liabilities prepared 
by the Council; the former amount to 1,923/. 7s. 1ld., and the latter to 
1362. 8s. 8d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 1,7871. 3s. 5d. 


“‘ They also find that at the end of the year 1863, the number of Fellows was 
357, of whom 10 Died, 13 Resigned, and 3 are Defaulters, making in all 26, and 
that 34 new Fellows were elected during the year, leaving 365 as the number 
of Fellows on the list, on 31st December, 1864. 


(Signed) “ James M‘CLELLAND, 
“« EKpw. T. BLAKELY, Auditors.” 
“ FREDK. HENDRIKS, 


The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, is as follows :— 
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_(1.)—Recerpts and Payments of the Sratistican Society for the Year 1864. 

















RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS, 
£8. dé £ ss. a. 
Balance in Bank, 31st 4 ieee Wem Git seine cui oes ot sare as ba ak (iS 
December, 1863...... ; isl SAPALLOR chicas aise cass" es esas Se ates «4 168 - - 
Petty Cash Balance in P Printing Journal...... £322 12 11 
ae Secretary's - 1 1 Advertising ,,  ...... 24 7 6 
ee ene seks. BAO: Printing Indexto/Journal 54 2 = 
——— 401 2 6§ 
BMDP Vy atgss a ehonccs nig eo cher aaah cers cess 2019 ~ 
1864. : <I . S . . 
me re i ieee 2714 3 tationery and Sundry Printing .... 27 3 2 
FROSEAG OS ATS Sisi LM t a's 6 lee geal ere ae 19 2h=*6 
Subscriptions :— Incidental Expenses ..:.......... 3210 2 
279 for 1864 at £2 2s... £585 18 - Ordinary Meeting Expenses....... 37 8 J] 
Arrears—5 ,, 22s... 1010 - Fire and Lighting 520.005.0057; 4116 1 
2 §e6 S - || Furniture and Repairs! ick). 2246. 19: 14-3 
_ Compositions 3 at £21 21s. ......... OTe Investment in Consols............ $0 4 7 
Brawral Ales 0. wc we eee £35 17 6 Balance in Bank 
» Advertisements.... 4 10 - datthod te 166k... } £167 3 - 
: Bag tee Balance Petty Casb, 218 4 
Legacy (Beriah Botfield) ............. Se carried to 1865 .. 
Balance mal 
ment Cash carried 5 2 6 
to 4G88. 6... 3. JS 
— 175 310 
£1078. 19: | I £1078 19° I 
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LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
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» Making Index............ 4 4 - Advertisement Cash 
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ie ‘ 110 10 Investments :— 
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) New 3 Cents. (6711. 14s. 8d. 
Mee Gianiord) «os. cc sc iess oss ceseee Sie ie ee Ra 657 4 7 
Balance in favour of Society .... 1,787 3 6 Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Library........-. £400 
Journals in Stock ..,....-. 200 
PUTMtUTC! «iets cos a sare 66 - 100 


— 700 - - 
/ Arrears due and recoverable (say) .. 21 - - 
/ Journal Account with Stanford .... 69 18 8 
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On the Staristican and Fiscau Derinrrions of the word 
“Txroomn.” By the Rev. J. E. Tuororp Rocurs, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, 
and Tooke Professor of Economie Science and Statistics at 
King’s College, London, 


[Read before the Statistical Society, March, 1865. ] 


Ir will not be necessary, I hope, to apologise for introducing anew 
to the attention of the Society, a question the discussion of which 
has so often occupied the time and tasked the abilities of the 
Fellows. The subject is one of great interest, of difficult inter- 
pretation, and of warm debate. It is not, I believe, too much to 
say, that it is from this disposition among the Fellows to argue on 
the abstract significance of the term which forms the material for 
this paper, that attempts, hitherto indeed unfruitful, have been made 
to settle the basis on which the latter sense of the word “income ”’ 
should be taken. The practical service which dispassionate inquiry 
into fiscal questions renders to the administration of any country, is 
at once valuable as a guide into the determination of principles, and 
as rendering easy the battle against self-interest and prejudice, 
which, to judge from the language of public men, is the hardest part 
of the work in defining the word “ income.”’ And though I feel sure 
that in the course of the discussion consequent on this paper, much 
more information will be thrown on the subject than will be found 
in the writer’s statements, I shall hope first to show that the two 
senses of the word should be distinguished and contrasted, and next, 
that some very intelligible and legitimate objections may be taken 
to the persistent identification of all incomes on the mere ground 
of numerical equality. 

One definition of income is purely statistical, and is determined 
by collecting the quantity of all products of labour achieved by all 
the members of a given community, and reducing their quantity 
roughly to a money value. Were it possible to procure full statis- 
tical information as to the amount of home produce, and nothing but 
short-sighted prejudices and ignorant fears have stood in the way of 
this desirable knowledge, we should be able by the contrast between 
procuction and prices to determine with sufficient precision the 
rate at which capital is accumulated, and thereupon, as capital is 
accumulated with a view to profit, the quantity of capital as related 
to the amount of income. 
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All income, with one exception, rent of natural fertility or 
advantage, is derived from capital; the cases in which capital is 
immediately used as income being, economically considered, too 
unimportant to deserve attention. For by the natural tendency 
towards accumulation, a tendency strengthened by any destruction 
of capital, they are rapidly counterpoised. The fact that A squanders, 
and B employs unproductively the capital they possess, will have, 
on the supposition that the general saving is in excess of the spend- 
ing, no effect on public incomes, and will not diminish public wealth, 
because, however vicious or foolish the practice may be, it makes it 
possible for the stimulus of saving to be applied in some other 
direction. 

Similarly all capital is employed for the purpose of income. It 
is not necessary to remind the Fellows of this Society, that wealth 
is not capital except it be employed in the maintenance of labour, 
or that potential capital has, except very indirectly, no economical 
value. To save, in political economy, is to spend, that is, to spend 
with a view to profit. Reserves or hoards, however useful or 
necessary they may be, are in effect suspensions of productive action, 
and the amount of such reserves will be, by the operation of 
economical laws, always reduced to the lowest quantity consistent 
with commercial safety, that is, with protection against particular 
contingencies. 

I am aware that I am in danger of uttering some tedious truisms 
by dwelling even for a short time on these elementary economical 
axioms. But it is necessary, I submit, to state them, in order that 
we may arrive at the statistical definition of income, and that we 
may indicate its difference from that of the fiscal definition. 

All wages of labour are products of capital. It is clear that the 
simplest. physical exertion to which any economical value can be 
assigned is rendered possible by a previous expenditure, the purpose 
of which is to make the labourer fit for his work. This expenditure, 
indeed, in relation to profit, is exceedingly great, far greater, perhaps, 
and more costly than for the production of any commodity in which 
capital is fixed. It takes on an average probably 1ool. to make the 
cheapest and lowest kind of labour effective; and the possibility of 
profit on this expenditure is very small, as is indicated by the fact 
that the supply of labour is almost always in excess of the demand, 
and by the proportion which the amount of income necessary for 
maintenance bears to the margin from which a saving or a replace- 
ment of capital can be effected. 

It seems to me wholly unphilosophical to ignore capital in the 
person of a Jabourer, and to recognise it in a machine. Both have 
been made effective by expenditure, and the expenditure has been 
incurred with a view to production. The fact that a different rate of 
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remuneration rules in the one as compared with the other, although 
it may militate against the economical generality, that the tendency 
of profits is to an equality, does not affect the truth, that labour and 
machinery are equally the products of capital. But as all capital is 
produced by labour, and as all capital is employed in setting labour 
in motion, it follows that all income is produced from capital, and 
that while the definition of statistical income is inclusive of the 
proceeds of all labour, it cannot include anything which is not pro-. 
duced in this way. But though all income, with one exception, is 
derived from capital, and no product of labour can be reckoned 
statistically, unless it be so originated, it does not follow that the 
converse of the proposition is true, namely, that all the profit of 
labour and capital, interpreted in their fullest sense, is a part of 
income. To hold such a position would be to confound the whole 
with its parts, and to reckon the whole with the parts, as jointly 
contributing to a quantity. 

A calculation of statistical income would include only the gross 
value of all produce, irrespectively of the persons among whom the 
quantity is distributed. That distribution must be unequal from 
natural causes, and the inequality may be further increased by 
factitious arrangements and enactments protective of particular 
interests. The effect of such an artificial interference with the 
natural distribution of produce among its several recipients, may not 
affect gross income, except it be so special as to stop production, by 
checking the legitimate growth of population, or by dwarfing the 
energies of labour. And of course concurrently with this limitation 
of the effectiveness of labour by exceptional advantages accorded to 
individuals or classes in the distribution of the produce, labour may 
be rendered less effective by the incidence of taxation, by the expense 
of governmental machinery, and by the burden of indebtedness. 

The exception to which I alluded above is rent, in the strict mean- 
ing of payment made for the use of the natural powers of the soil. 
For this, the Ricardian sense of rent, no capital has been expended, 
and the sole cause of the profit derived by the owner of the soil is 
to be found in the competition of population for agricultural 
produce. To reckon rent with the produce of labour, and as part 
of the gross income of a nation, would be to reckon the same thing | 
twice over, once in the produce, a second time in what is deducted 
from produce. 3 3 

The answer to the question, thus, What is the statistical meaning 
of Income? is to be given by means of the answer to. another 
question, What is the gross value of the produce of labour in any 
given year? Out of this produce every person is paid his share in 
the distribution, in consideration, in so far as his contribution to the 
produce is determined commercially and economically, of the aid 


. 
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which he renders personally to the efficiency of production; and this 
produce is to be calculated from the joint sum of what is got together 
by labour for the purpose of home and foreign trade, and repre- 
sented in material objects, and from these alone. 

It is commonly the case, that when calculations of national 
income are made, other elements are reckoned besides material pro- 
ducts. Estimates, for instance, are given of the wages of labour 
in the sense of mechanical labour only, and of the income of the 
owners of real and personal property, and of the professional classes, 
as derived from the aggregate of the income tax schedules. To these 
are added the sums received from investments in foreign countries. 
But all these calculations seem to me to be vicious, because they have 
a tendency towards reckoning the same element over and over again; 
and therefore give a factitious magnitude to the amount. 

Few persons, I imagine, would reckon the dividends on public 
securities as a portion of income, but would look on them as a diver- 
sion of part of the products of labour to the fulfilment of a high 
political and economical obligation. But if we take for granted, as 
we may for the sake of argument, that true service was rendered for 
the liability incurred, the omission of which service would have 
entailed social, political, or economical loss, there is no radical 
difference between the payment to the public creditors, and the dis- 
tribution of part of the gross value derived from labour among those 
who have subscribed capital for the formation of a railway. Nothing 
ean be conceived to be a more persistent benefit than the fact, that 
at some time or other the country achieved security by the loan. 

Again, no one would include the produce of taxation among the 
elements of national income. It would be clearly considered as a 
deduction from income, and as necessitating great sacrifices on the 
part of contributors, or what is among economists the same thing, 
greater labour. But on the hypothesis, which we again assume, 
that all the expenses of government are justified by the services ren- 
dered, there can be no real difference, in the general economy of 
society, between the labour of the public administration and the 
pains of a railway manager. To diminish the charge of government 
is, to be sure, of the greatest importance, but in the same way as it 
is desirable to replace expensive, cumbrous, or inefficient machinery 
by what is cheap, easy, and effective; it being always understood 
that the sole test of cheapness is efficacy. 

If, however, we are constrained to exclude from the position of an 
independent contribution to income the aggregate of rent, the cost 
of the public debt and the charge of administration, we must, para 
passu, exclude all income which is not represented by any material 
result. Such incomes are, to be sure, derived from services of the 
highest value to the community, and which could not be omitted or 
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suspended without the most serious results to the efficiency of all 
labour ; but as they are paid out of the gross produce, so they con- 
tribute to, and are found in the value of that produce, and could not 
be reckoned over again except in defiance of the commonest logical 
rules. 

There remains yet another source of income, the amount of 
which must be very variously computed. I mean advances to foreign 
Governments, or to foreign enterprise. Against this must be set the 
quantity of home securities held by foreigners, a sum probably far 
less than that with which it is compared, but still notable. It would 
not be to the purpose to show on this occasion, what is no doubt 
known well enough to the Society, how it is that such payments 
from abroad affect the course of trade, or how little, if we estimate 
their immediate and indirect effects, they bear upon the real income 
of the country in which they are received. Income, in short, is not 
to be compared with profits, and must be distinguished from capital. 
It is not, however, used in so limited a sense as to apply to those 
products only from which a portion is to be set aside to replace the 
loss of capital, except that assignment is immediate. The gross 
amount, for instance, of exports and imports is not income, for some 
portion of this is capital perpetually renewed. But the gross product 
of capital is reckoned as income, though the capital be in some cases 
consumed in the creation of the income, provided always it be 
replaced to an equal or greater amount from some other source. If, 
therefore, on examining the subject, that definition of statistical 
income be taken which reckons the value of material products only, 
and which asserts that the national revenue is to be found in the 
joint produce of all labour as exhibited in tangible objects alone, we 
shall, I think, be able to avoid the confusions which are induced 
upon this question whenever it is estimated from any other point 
of view, and the contradictions which are involved in rival theories 
on the subject. 

Economists have calculated income without defining it, and have, 
therefore, tacitly assumed that it includes the value of all incomes in 
distribution, instead of all incomes collected. And again, financiers 
have always treated income, both under the old and new income tax, 
with some comparatively unimportant exceptions, as representing | 
gross income, the practice being, that all income should be taxed 
equally, however derived; and the sole limit put on the extension 
of the tax being the charge of collection. 

This is not the occasion on which to discuss the merits of a 
property as opposed to an income tax. It may be observed, however, 
that whenever the tax 1s one on income, it will always be the case 
that some kinds of property will enjoy a partial, others even an ~ 
absolute exemption from taxation; and that, therefore, the question 
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of the comparative equity of the two methods cannot be said to be 
determined. 

It is clear, indeed, that whatever may be suggested as the basis 
of taxation, taxes must be paid from profits, the only exception to 
this rule being the tax on successions to property. But the rate at 
which individuals may contribute to the aggregate of taxation may 
be very different in relation to their individual profits, and affect 
them in very different degrees of severity. 

Hence it will be manifest that if income, considered collectively, 
as comprising all material products of labour, be now treated in its 
distributive aspect as indicating the power of expenditure possessed 
by individuals over that portion which they receive, that large and 
very variable deductions must be made from gross, in order to arrive 
at net, income. Out of the amount of each person’s income, contri- 
butions to a greater or less amount are made of necessity to the 
incomes of others; the most notable among their contributions being 
made directly or indirectly by taxation, imperial and local, by the 
charge which the appropriation of the soil and the demand for 
special sites enable the owners of land to levy, as well as by the 
necessity which exists for replacing the exhaustion of capital. 
Income considered as personal revenue, is not what one receives, but 
what one can spend. And it is surely just that a tax should be 
levied on the capacity to spend, and not on mere receipts; unless 
finance is to mean a raid on the weak and unprotected. An avowal 
that taxation should be levied on gross proceeds, would be the asser- 
tion that a graduated income tax is a legitimate financial expedient. 
Such a theory, however, has been denounced, and rightly, as spolia- 
tion. But in practice it is the inevitable consequence of the rule 
on which the tax has been hitherto assessed and collected. I do not 
say that such a purpose is present to the parties who vindicate the 
existing scale of charges on income, for they have never attempted 
to define either income or profits; but I think it may be proved 
that the incidence of the income tax favours landlords, traders, and 
some fund owners, and presses with special severity on professional 
persons, especially on such as have only what is called a precarious 
income; for if the proportionate payment of the latter class is in 
excess, it is clear that a portion of the just burden is transferred 
from one body of men to another. 

A landlord is taxed on a spontaneous income issuing from a 
material, the value of which is constantly increasing. Of the fact of 
rise in rents there cannot be the smallest doubt, even if we limit 
rent strictly, as it should be limited, to the profit on the natural 
powers of the soil. I have, I think, mentioned before in this Society, 
that while prices of the first necessaries of life have as a rule risen 
ten times in nominal values since the sixteenth century, rents of the 
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sameé parcels of land have risen eighty times in the same period, and 
that the value of this element of personal income is being constantly 
enhanced. Further, this species of property achieves peculiar favour 
from the legislature... It has in effect no burdens of a special 
character upon it, as has been commonly alleged. The two forms of 
local taxation which appear to press upon land-—poor rates, for 
instance, and highway rates—are in reality mere substitutions. If 
there were no poor rates, the wages of labour would inevitably rise ; 
and the rent of cultivated land depending on the cost of agri- 
culture; rents would as inevitably fall. At present the landowner 
pays indirectly only a part of the charge of wages, since much of 
the poor rate is collected from those who do not employ labour 
productively at all. Similarly a highway rate is only a means for 
economising labour, for a good road means the employment of less 
power in drawing carriages. Here, however, by means of a system 
of turnpike tolls, the landlord contrives to throw a large share of 
what should be done at his cost on the shoulders of the general 
public, and is constantiy wearing out a road at other people’s 
charge. Up toa late period he was exempted from the payment of 
succession duties, and even now the convenience of a family settle- 
ment is made an excuse for his contributing to public necessities at 
a diminished rate, and a privilegium, which should be visited with a 
fine for the licence, is gravely made the ground for exemption from 
the burden which lies on the great mass of the landowner’s fellow 
countrymen. He can borrow money from the nation at rates of 
interest lower than could be got in the open market. ‘The tax on 
imported corn, affecting as it does all that is sold, is equivalent to 
the gift of at least a million sterling annually to the landowner. His 
personal income, that is, his power of expenditure, is thus excep- 
tionally increased by legislative acts and legislative omissions, and 
he occupies a particularly beneficial position. TI allude the rather. 
to these facts, because in the report of evidence published by 
Mr. Hubbard’s committee, I constantly recognize this foolish or 
dishonest appeal to the exceptional burdens imposed upon land. 

Now one characteristic feature of such a spontaneous income as 
that which proceeds from land, is that the receiver has a larger 
discretion in his personal expenditure. J am not now alluding to 
his comparative exemption from the necessity of saving in any sense, 
and relief from any concern about replacing his capital, but to his 
power of choosing the locality of his residence and expenditure. Tf 
for instance, I hold an office which compels my occupying an expen- 
sive house, when, if I had the power of exercising any discretion in 
the matter, I could get similar accommodation at half the cost, and I 
pay an equal tax on my income, I am to all intents and purposes the 
yictim of a graduated income tax, and, by implication, the man whose 
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discretion can be exercised, profits by the arrangement. In effect, 
the practice is to show him still greater favours, for it is said, that 
great mansions are rated habitually at nominal sums. 

This wrong is remedied to some extent in the case of the trader, 
part of whose house is reckoned as a charge on his business; but I 
cannot discern the equity of exempting the trader’s shop, and taking 
no account of the physician’s abode as part of the necessary charge 
of his occupation. To tax either at the rate of a purely private 
house seems to me unfair, nor is the injustice much mended by 
exceptional consideration shown to one. He has evidently less to 
spend out of the proceeds of his income than the man whose motions 
are free, and who is at no charge in the production of his revenues. 

There is, of course, an obvious resemblance between the condi- 
tion of the fundhelder and the landowner. Both are in receipt of 
incomes on which no pains or anxiety are exercised, and both have 
the fullest discretion in the expenditure of all which they receive. 
But withal there are some marked differences between the two. On 
the hypothesis of a permanent income tax, I am, 1 confess, at a loss 
to reconcile its first imposition on the fundholder with the simplest 
principles of public morality. It would seem that to grant, in 
consideration of capital advanced for the service of the State, a 
perpetual annuity at a fixed rate, and subsequently to diminish the 
rate of the annuity without giving the option of repayment, is mere 
spoliation. After a time, of course, matters right themselves. The 
tax diminishes the capital value of the annuity, and on transfer 
ceases to be a wrong to the new purchaser. But the morality of the 
transaction remains the same. There is nothing parallel to it in 
English financial history, except perhaps the payment of the public 
dividends in a depreciated paper during the suspension. No one, I 
believe, justified this line of action originally, though there were not 
wanting persons who urged that since the act had been once 
committed, it would be equitable to make the levy perpetual by 
diminishing the quantity of gold contained in the sovereign when 
- cash payments were to be resumed. 

The trader pays only on his profits. It is a well known fact that 
profits tend to an equality, and that the difference between the rate 
of profit and the rate of interest is the measure of the skill and 
labour employed by the trader in the management of his eapital. If 
in consequence of loss or ill success in business the trader’s profits 
are nil, and he is forced to trench on his capital, he would not, 
I suppose, be liable to a charge for the tax at all. Asa fact, indeed, 
he occupies a still more beneficial position, for he is empowered to 
make hig return on an average of three years, or on the profits of the 
last. No one would deny that since he has chosen to employ his 
capital in this way, he should pay out of the profits of his business a 
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full rate on the capital he possesses, even if it be alleged that he 
should receive the benefit of an exceptional rate in respect of that 
portion of his profits which is due to his skill and superintendence. 
But in reality the trader is largely considered, first by the reduction 
in the rate upon his premises, next by the power of return alluded 
to above, and lastly because in the great mass of business of this 
kind there is greater power of compensation by increased charges on 
the public for service rendered, than in other occupations where 
competition is more active, and remuneration more fixed. It is well 
known that the power of combination for the purpose of maintaining 
prices is possessed by the larger number of the trading classes, and 
that the power is used; and, under these circumstances, I do not 
conceive that traders as a body are exceptionally visited by the tax. 
At any rate, if a calculation were made as to what is the ordinary 
interest on capital—a virtually spontaneous source of income—and 
what is the remuneration generally procured for supervision in a 
business of what may be called a safe character, it would not be 
found I imagine in effect, that the present amount of payment on 
profits in trade would be much diminished, even if a very liberal 
interpretation were given as to the scale at which the latter con- 
tributory to the profits were rated. It has always struck me that 
traders, like landowners, have been treated very generously by the 
administration, and the only interpretation which I can find for this 
liberality, is the obvious one, that they could not be conveniently 
affronted. Iam aware, of course, that we have only entered on the 
vestibule of economical freedom, and that we are surrounded in all 
directions by protected interests; but surely the most odious form 
in which protection can exhibit itself, is when it comes before us in 
familiar drama of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Nor am I less alive to 
the expediency on the part of those who wish to occupy the Pauline 
status, of the great value of that rhetorical figure so cften used as to 
the inquisitorial nature of the tax. It would be very much to the 
interest of those who are harshly treated by the tax, if the inquiry 
were really that of a just inquisition, in other words, of an honest 
interpretation of its incidence. 

On the other hand, the owner of house property, especially that — 
held on short leases at small ground rents, is taxed very unequally, 
Take, for instance, the facts of the town in which I live. Great part 
of the houses in Oxford are held—pursuant to an Act of Elizabeth 
disabling corporations from longer leases—at periods of forty years 
only ; renewable, if the corporation pleases, at seven or fourteen 
years. Of course, for obvious reasons, such a house is built as badly 
as possible; the repairs on the house absorb a large portion of the 
income ; and the capital of the lessee, since the corporations are 
exercising largely their discretion of declining to prolong the term, 
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is rapidly being consumed. But the tax is levied on the gross rental 
—a rental which I submit is not, and cannot be, legitimately fiscal 
income. The same reasoning applies to the profits of mines. Now, 
to say that there cannot be found a valuation of the interest which 
the lessee of a house and the shareholder in a mine has, is to deny 
the possibility of an every day transaction. The capital absorbed in 
a mining transaction is a matter of obvious scrutiny ; the rate of 
profit is determined easily by the market value of the shares. 

It has been sometimes said that equal taxation on permanent, 
and precarious or terminable incomes, is just, because the permanent 
Income pays the tax in perpetuity, the precarious only while the 
income accrues. But this reasoning leaves out of sight that the 
capital, in the latter case, is generally consumed, in the former, co 
wpso, 18 perpetual, and at any time renewable by sale. It omits also 
to recognize that the advantage of administration is prospective as 
well as immediate, and that by the same course of reasoning, when 
the supposed benefit derived from a public debt contracted in past 
time is refuted or exhausted, repudiation would become legitimate, 
and even obligatory ; or perhaps, to put the case most clearly, the 
best illustration of the distinction laid down in the justification 
alleged, is that of the seizure of the whole that an individual may 
possess. In this case, no doubt, the tax would only be paid once. 

The peculiar wrong of the income tax assessment falls upon 
professional men. By this word I mean all who are in receipt of 
fixed and conditioned incomes, and all who are forced by social and 
other necessities to incur a large outlay in earning a competitive 
income. I understand a conditioned income to be that which is 
dependent on residence and the fulfilment of duties, as that of a 
clergyman or a clerk; a competitive income one which, like a 
barrister’s or a physician’s, stands in need of large social adver- 
tisement. He cannot reduce his liabilities proportionately to his 
receipts. The clergyman, whom the legislature it would seem 
delights to vex, is ordinarily precluded from deducting what is 
occasionally necessary for the due discharge of his office, the stipend 
of a curate. I suppose that the shopkeeper is permitted to deduct 
the wages of his servants from the schedule of his gross receipts. 
At any rate it needs no great sagacity to imagine that those parties 
are subjected’ to a graduated income tax, and fully as I agree with 
those who denounce such a method of taxation, I am the more dis- 
posed to do so when I see the graduation inverted, and. a heavier 
charge laid upon the poorer contributor. We can most of us 
remember the argument adduced with conclusive force against the 
tithe on produce, that it taxed unequal intelligence, cost, and 
activity at equal rates. Now, an income tax is of the nature of a 
tithe, that is, it possesses these characteristics. 


% 
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It is sometimes said that the effect of a permanent income tax 
would be to right matters by diminishing the competition for profits 
in certain callings’; and that, for instance, the medical man 1s indirectly 
compensated by the fact that the licensing system which such a tax 
amounts to, leaves him a larger margin of possible gain. This 
reasoning of course can apply only to that state of society in which 
the tax, having long existed, has actually affected the supply of fresh 
agents; meanwhile the existent contributors are mulcted beyond 
their just liability. 

It is no doubt convenient and abstractedly correct to consider 
that the pressure upon every calling is regulated by the advantages 
accruing from following it. But this rule is liable to large deduction 
in practice. 

Many professional people fulfil, and will fulfil duties under 
unequal burdens and unequal compensation. Many persons, whole 
classes indeed, are very patient under the prospect and incidence 
of fiscal inequalities. There were no parties who were more naturally 
alarmed at the abolition of the corn laws than the beneficed clergy, 
partly because there was a general belief in the future diminution in 
the market price of all farm produce, much more because their rent- 
charge was most absurdly settled upon the average of three elements 
only. But they never made the smallest move against the agitation 
which happily resulted in the overthrow of these mischievous enact- 
ments. An economist cannot take account of conscience, or sym- 
pathy, or habit or tradition, in the competition for employment, but 
he is a mere doctrinaire if he forgets them. 

One of* the Fellows of this Society, my friend Mr. Sargant, in a 
courageous recantation of some older and more instinctive opinions 
of his on this subject, has founded the equity of an equal income 
tax, on the presumption that equal protection is extended by the 
State to all persons alike. Now, if it be seen that an apparently 
equal tax is not equal, this defence of the existing practice is the 
heaviest charge against it. But equal advantage seems to be a very 
unsafe ground on which to defend any tax. It may be disputed in 
fact, and, even were it admitted, it would open the parallel question 
of how far parties contributed equally to public wealth in its best 
and truest aspect. A person weak or helpless, by sex or age, is 
surely more protected than one who is strong and capable of main- 
taining himself against aggression, Mr. Sargant’s theory would 
clearly free all volunteers from taxation, increase it upon children 
and widows. A person who is constrained to vindicate a right ina 
court of law is, by the very fact, less protected than one who is under 
no such necessity. No man, therefore, durante lite, should be liable 
to the income tax. A. person who, like a landowner, possésses an 
exceptional right to full payment of his claim from the assets of an 
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insolvent before an ordinary creditor, is as manifestly more pro- 
tected. And the relations of an individual to the community are 
many sided; he is not only protected by. it, but he contributes 
towards its resources and its wealth; his contribution may be many 
times more than the advantage reciprocated. Ox the hypothesis of 
equal payments for equal protection, it is clear that equal amounts 
should be contributed from equal resources. Now a man the 
exigencies of whose domestic ties are large, is in reality contributing 
more than a man whose misfortune or whose prudence has relieved 
him from such obligations. 

This leads me to consider the suggestion which Mr. Mill has 
made and insisted on in his work, and in his evidence with great 
pertinacity. I am, 1 confess, at a loss to discern the ariiane neal 
fallacies which he says are inherent in the scheme which could 
distinguish income out of permanent capital, and income out of 
labour and risk, that is, out of depreciating capital. But I am still 
more at a loss to. recognize the equity of his doctrine of “ savings.”’ 
Unfortunately he has not defined his term; though, as far as one can 
gather from his evidence, it means merely the accumulations of such 
capital as appear in the most tangible and immediate forms, as stocks 
shares, and the like. He argues that all persons who should save 
should be computed to save, and so thereupon relieved from a portion 
of the tax. But he does not tell us, except generally, why a man 
should save; he will only save in order to secure himself against 
want in the time of his old age cr incapacity, or to make provision 
for his children; a relationless annuitant has no manifest motive for 
economy. 

It does not appear that Mr. Mill grounds his claim for the 
obligation of saving on the fact that a man has ties in the shape of 
children. This possession he considers to be wholly voluntary, and 
therefore no legitimate argument for exemption. I agree with his 
inference, but I see that in the majority of cases it is fatal to the 
likelihood of saving, in his sense at least, and by implication reduces 
the argument for exemption to a narrow sphere of operations, those, 
namely, of provision against old age. 

But surely the limitation of the word saving to accumulations 
of immediate or tangible capital, is in the fullest sense arbitrary. 
Suppose, for instance, that two men have an equal income, and an 
equal number of children ; the one man gives his children the educa- 
tion of day labourers and saves the surplus, the other expends the 
larger portion of his income in a beneficial education to his children, 
and so has avery small surplus to save. Shall we grant-—on the 
most familiar law of capital, that it is effectively saved only to be 
consumed—that the latter is no saving, the former is. Surely an. 
educated, as contrasted with an uneducated man, is a highly effective 
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as opposed to a very ineffective machine; and surely from a national 
point of view the expenditure of capital in the one is as much a 
source of publi¢ wealth, as the accumulation of capital in the other. 
I do not so much object to the principle that capital saved should 
not be taxed im transitu, except upon succession ; but I cannot agree 
to the limitation of the term saving to mere accumulations invested 
in securities. It is worth while to observe, moreover, that as long as 
there exist any fiscal charges on necessary expenditure, the kind 
of saving for which I vindicate the name is taxed in transitu. This 
must be borne in mind if we attempt to settle the amount of capital 
expended in educating such persons as earn incomes, with a view to 
taxing the capital implied in their productive capacity. A man who 
saves by way of investing capital in a recoverable form, or in an 
immediately saleable shape, is exempt from taxation in the act of 
saving, except in so far as he may be visited by stamp duties on 
purchase or transfer; but another, who expends a portion of his 
income on the industrial or professional education of his children, 
is taxed in the fact that the charge of the machinery is enhanced by 
being made liable to fiscal contributions in its creation and its working. 

It was no doubt convenient for the persons who formed the last 
parliamentary committee on the income tax, to profess incapacity for 
discerning the fundamental difference between spontaneous and 
conditioned incomes, between these incomes which depend on the 
labour of others, and those which are derived from the labour of the 
recipient himself. But it was a distinct abandonment of adminis- 
trative duty, when the members of the committee were perpetually 
putting the question to the witness, whether he could supply any 
means by which the parties who would, ex hypothesi, be liable to 
an increased charge on the adjustment of the tax, could be recon- 
ciled to the payment. If it could be proved that the incidence was 
unfair, it was surely in the last degree irregular, to perpetually 
insinuate that justice could not be done because those who benefited 
by the wrong had the largest share of representative power, as well | 
as the most powerful motives for resisting any equitable adjustment. 
Every shilling of rent paid for the natural powers of the soil, is in 
effect derived from that industry which alone renders rent possible, 
from that accumulation of labour which creates by its competition 
for a space on which to exercise its energies, a price for bare stand- 
ing ground. No person, of course, can object to the existence of 
rent as a payment for a necessary continually enhanced by the 
growth and activity of society; one may as well object to the law of 
gravitation, but 1t can be only an affected stolidity which professes 
not to see that it is in its very nature the proper object for consider- 
able contribution to the State, instead of being the object of excep- 
tional immunity. 
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That therefore is, in the fullest sense, fiscal income, which is the 
product of spontaneous social forces, and that profit on capital which 
is irrespective of any labour expended on the creation of the income. 
Of this there are two kinds, rent of land and interest on advances; 
rent having this special advantage, that while capital out at interest 
neither increases nor diminishes, and the capital of Jabour is in its very 
nature decreasing perpetually, rent is affected by an inverse law, and 
is perpetually increasing with the progress of society. And though 
some part of the advantage which the possession of land induces, is 
neutralized by the fact, that the rent of land ordinarily represents 
the lowest rate of interest on purchases, because the prospective 
improvement in its value, is taken into account by the purchaser, to 
say nothing of its exceptional immunities and special privileges, yet 
it clearly does not make all the difference, and affects manifestly 
such parcels of land only as are the subject of actual transfer by sale. 
But by far the largest portion of land in this country is virtually 
subject to a perpetual entail, and its rent cannot be said to be in 
any sense countervailed by the increased charge implied in its 
purchase. 

The profits of all capital are nut visited by taxation. For instance, 
capital is largely invested in works of art, not only with a view to 
the immediate pleasure or vanity of the purchasers, but quite as 
much to the pecuniary advantages which will be consequent on the 
dispersion of the collection. It is not the practice to tax this kind 
of property, though it is not easy to see why it should be exempt on 
either aspect of its possession. It is perfectly ridiculous to say that 
the levy of a tax on such investments would discourage purchasers. 
It does not do so in the United States, where a tax on all kinds 
of property has long been the rule. The same reason applies to 
private wine cellars, the contents of which have a cumulative market 
value, and to many other similar forms of capital. 

Ail men who labour with the view to the acquisition of income, 
have, it seems to me, two distinct grounds for partial exemption. 
One of these is the necessity for replacing the capital included in 
themselves; the other is the limitation put on their spending powers 
by the obligation of their locws standi for carrying on their occupa- 
tions. Neither of these claims are admitted under the income tax; 
but the powers can be secured by the agency of a joint-stock 
company. 

The tax on the proceeds of a joint-stock company are levied on 
profits only. Suppose the investment of capital in this case were 
a mine, leased for twenty years, and perhaps lable to exhaustion 
within that period. If during the continuance of this lease the 
company creates such a reserve as will suffice to secure at the end of 
the term, or within the period calculated for the exhaustion, a sum 
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equal to the capital originally subscribed, and at the end of the 
period re-grants the capital sum to the subscribers, it does not appear 
that the income tax could touch any more than the true profits of 
the company. Now, the short term, and the decreasing value, and 
the certainty of exhaustion, are the conditions which affect the 
professional man, with this difference,— that he cannot make the 
reserve. It is the fault or the fraud of some joint-stock companies, 
that they do not prepare themselves for the contingency of replacing 
their capital; it is rather hard upon individual men, that they have 
no power of taking this precaution. It is to the purpose, also, to 
remember that as the professional man’s time is his money, as the 
proverb goes, or, in other words, that he cannot, in order to exist, 
waste it on appealing to Government officials; he has to put up with 
overcharges which he could prove, even on the theory of equal 
receipts meaning equal incomes, but cannot afford to rebut. Perhaps 
it might be worth while, in this age of joint-stock companies, for 
professional men to combine for the purpose of engaging the services 
of some person whose sole business would be to defend them against 
overcharges. | 

Often as we hear of false returns under the present system, 
ludicrous as have been some of the revelations consequent, in par- 
ticular, on a scandalous compensation given to certain parties sup- 
posed to be injured by a law reform; and frequent as are the 
complaints about frauds on the revenue, the significance of such acts 
is seldom discussed. It has not even been, I think, observed, that 
the Income Tax Act does not define its own terms. 

The comparison between an unfair act of government and the 
violence of an enemy; the question how far fraud is justified in 
evading the impost of the one, in the same way as it is admitted to 
be legitimate in deceiving the other, is perhaps an obscure and 
difficult problem in political casuistry, because there are infinite 
degrees of violence and wrong. No one, indeed, would doubt that 
there are extreme cases of rapacious administration, in which the 
evasion of governmental demands becomes a necessity, if not a duty, 
because obedience is the negligence of self preservation. And the 
more powerful and autocratic a Government is, the more difficult it 
is to evade violence except by fraud. That the administration felt 
themselves absolute in the present method of the income tax, will be 
plain, I think, from the perusal of the volume of evidence consequent 
on Mr. Hubbard’s motion, as contrasted with the contemptuous 
silence of the report. That the impost is unfair, is in the same way 
contained in the fact that self-assessment is the rule in incomes 
which cannot be taxed at their source. Those, however, though of 
the same nature, which can be so taxed, are visited with the full 
measure of fiscal exaction. But the instinct or conviction of a fiscal 
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wrong, is the greatest temptation to public morality, and ought to be 
an object of anxiety to the administration. 

The true corrective to this fraud, in many eases where voluntarily 
assessment is necessarily allowed, is found, | am convinced, as much 
in the knowledge that if one injured person may escape, other 
injured persons cannot; as it is in the acknowledgment of the duty 
that we are bound to render each our share to the charges of admi- 
nistration ; and far more than in the impression that the theory of 
the income tax fulfils even the fundamental conditions of equity. 

It is not, I believe, possible to defend an income tax either on 
the grounds of equity or morality. It is possible to defend a pro- 
perty tax. But the confusion of both in one title, and the argu- 
ment that both stand on the same level is, I think, to confound rest 
with motion, to renew the fallacy of Zeno, to identify indefinite 
extension with limited quantity, and to visit the attribute of per- 
petuity on perishable and transient objects. Hence any substitution 
of an income for a property tax, any remedial measure founded on 
the acknowledgment of an identity between the two sources of 
revenue, is sure to involve contradictions and irregularities which no 
art can obviate. 

The first income tax had its special defence. The people of this 
country, or at least those who guided its destinies, believed that 
the political being of Great Britain was comprised in the vigorous 
attitude which it took against France and its raler, as well as in the 
necessity there was for maintaining public credit at ail risks. This 
conviction, right er wrong, founded on an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; or on a mistaken panic, adroitly used and fomented for reac- 
tionary purposes; demanded sacrifices; and the English nation had 
to adopt means analogous to those which in a beleaguered city justify 
the spoliation of private granaries. Jor a very different reason, to 
sustain, namely, the credit of a financial operation, scientifically 
certain of success; but necessitated by party antagonism, and pro- 
pounded by a timid, halting, repentant, unconverted statesman; and 
therefore involving, to weak and ignorant persons great risks; a 
second income tax was imposed. The experiment on the tariff was, 
as all prudent persons had predicted, entirely successful, but the 
anomalous and oceasional expedient remains, repudiated at once by 
morality and equity. 

I will, in conclusion, attempt, notwithstanding these inherent 
anomalies of an income tax, to suggest what appears to me the 
nearest approach to an equitable assessment; conscious, as I said 
before, that there are objections to be made to every scheme, and 
will finish this paper, already unduly lengthy, with a statement of 
the positions which I have attempted to prove. 

All taxation must be derived from profits, with one exception, 
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and all profits, with one exception, are derived from capital. The 
profits of capital, therefore, are the proper subjects of taxation; the 
amount derived from this source being augmented by additions made 
from succession duties, and by levies on the rent of the natural 
capacities of the soil. And this capital is found at once in the 
quantities employed for profit, on the expectation, necessarily 
fulfilled, that they will be perpetually. renewed ; and on these portions 
which being fixed, are, in different degrees, not susceptible of reco- 
very, but either last for a long time, or are rapidly exhausted. 

Upon such capital, when it begins to yield a profit, a tax should 
be levied, at equal rates, on the quantity comprised in the object. 
Suppose, for instance, 2,o00/. were expended in purchasing a per- 
petual rent of rool. a-year, or a perpetual annuity of the same 
amount, or in educating a labourer, a property or income tax of 
equal amount should be exacted from each person who is in the 
receipt of the rent, the dividend, or the remuneration for labour. 
It is clearly easy to estimate the first two of these heads, with those 
sources of income cognate to them. Nor would it be difficult to assess 
professional or labour incomes, under a comparatively small number 
of schedules, by taking account of the capital expended on making 
the labourer capable of self-maintenance, and by calculating the age 
at which he ordinarily becomes capable of his professional exertions. 
At any rate we need not be deterred, were the principle admitted, 
by the chance that its working would involve some administrative 
labour. at the hands of those who occupy their offices on the con- 
dition that they should render some equivalent return for the pri- 
vileges they possess; and what is more to the purpose, if the labour 
be of such a kind as could be easily rendered by fifty persons in this 
room. 

It must be admitted that there is a great objection entertained 
to financial theories ; and appeals are constantly made to experience 
when it seems desirable to combat the logical force of a principle. 
To these objections there is one answer, gathered also from expe- 
rience, that every single beneficial reform, in every direction, has been 
achieved by theory in refutation of experience. 

I should be, as I have already said, prepared for many objections 
to this or to any other theory of an income tax. I will attempt 
briefly to advert to one or two which may arise, especially those 
connected with the partial exemption of some incomes because they 
seem to be of a terminable character, and the total exemption of 
others. 

Successions under a strict saleaSR should be treated for the 
purposes of taxation as estates in fee. The permission to create 
such settlements, and the privilege of binding posterity in the 
interest of a particular family, is so manifestly a matter of private 
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advantage or convenience, as not to form the ground for any exemp- 
tion from the full measure of taxation. An arrangement by which 
a testator or a settlor can confer protection upon a son or other 
object of his grant, against this person’s own acts, should not be 
construed as a claim for relief from a condition which is attached to 
the grant or devise of another man, who may think that the gift of 
the corpus is better sense or truer justice, or what is even more to 
the purpose in an industrious community, recognises the necessity 
of leaving the objects of his act free to dispose of or deal with his 
gift or grant. And, for similar reasons, the same rule should apply to 
jointures granted under a marriage settlement, in case there be a 
further limitation of the corpus from which the jointure proceeds. 
All such grants are for fiscal purposes only nominally distinct from 
grants in fee. If the paradox, that primogeniture is for the benefit 
of society, can be maintained, the custom is at least of equal benefit 
to its object. If it be disputable, and few persons in the face of its 
universal explosion in the rest of the civilized world, would have 
the hardihood to deny that it 1s an open question, it can be still less 
the object of especial favour. 

My theory would visit all profits on capital with a tax, whether 
they be small or great. I cannot understand why the profits on 
co-operative stores are exempt from taxation, or the rents of land 
devoted to what are called charitable purposes, any more than I can 
see the justice of exempting such corporate incomes as do not repre- 
sent value in labour from succession duties; and I am still waiting 
for a proof from Mr. Mill that a property tax (such as I suggest) 
would be a wrong or a spoliation. 

The positions, then, which I have attempted to maintain are as 
follow :— 

1. Statistical income, that is, the calculation of the annual 
resources of any country, is to be discovered in the gross value of all 
material objects produced and purchased by its annual labours. 

2. Income for fiscal purposes is that proportion in the ‘distribu- 
tion of this gross or national income which is allotted to each 
individual or appropriated by him, and is available for purposes of 
voluntary expenditure. In this sense only income can be called 
profits. 

8. All profits are derived from the expenditure of capital, with 
one exception, that of the rent of land, and there is no true profit 
unless the capital be recovered. 

4, All taxation must be derived from profits on capital, with one 
exception, the duties, namely, on succession. 

5. No income tax can approach justice which puts the wages 
of Jabour on the same footing as the interest on stock and the rent 


of land. 
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6. All capital yielding profit should be taxed when it can be 
shown that a profit has been realised. 

7. No income tax can fulfil the conditions of entire impartiality, 
but the nearest approach to equity would be achieved by such a 
system as (in addition to the above-named exception) treated that 
only as the subject of taxation which is represented by the capital 
expended in rendering profit possible. 
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Dourine my stay in Turkey, my attention has naturally been drawn 
to the alleged extinction of the Turks, and I have followed this 
subject up as my opportunities have allowed. I have been many 
times desirous of bringing it before the Statistical Society as an 
interesting problem deserving of examination; but I have, during 
my former attendance on the meetings, so frequently heard figures 
described as the chief end of statistics, that I have feared to engage 
in a matter whieh, from the nature of circumstances, does not yet 
admit of being so tested to any great extent. 

I was, however, during my late visit to London, encouraged and 
invited to lay the matter before the Society, and it is to be hoped it 
will not be found unsuitable for an association before which alone 
the probiems of political science can be brought for the purpose 
of being tested. 

This subject too, if scant of figures, is pregnant with facts, and 
the paper and the subsequent discussion may be the means, by 
establishing facts and expelling errors, of putting it on a sounder 
basis, and of inviting the labours of other students, who may arrive 
at definite results. 

I have myself eagerly sought for statistics, but notwithstanding 
the fragmentary labours of Ahmed Vefik Effendi and Subhi Bey, 
statistics can hardly be said to exist in Turkey, among either Turks 
or Europeans; and one great difficulty is, that the spirit of associa- 
tion for scientific labour, is there deadened by the bitter sectarian 
hostility of too many classes of the community. 

It is one of the difficulties of investigating anything in connec- 
tion with Turkey, that such prejudices are allowed full scope, and 
more particularly against the Turks, so that to say one word in their 
favour, is to be branded by the sections in contact with Europeans 
as a philo-Turk, and thenceforth to stand excommunicated. The 
European, from the moment of his landing, comes in contact 
with some class so bitterly prejudiced, either the Levantine half- 
caste, or the Greek. rom them he receives his first and lasting 
impressions, and he may spend his life in the country without coming 
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in contact with the Turks, of whose language and institutions he 
remains ignorant. It may well be seen that such a person has no 
sympathies which will enable him to profit by intercourse with the 
Turks, to acquire real information from them, or to appreciate any 
statement made by or regarding them. The political ignorance of 
their own national institutions, of men who left their homes at 18 or 
20, and who have spent their lives under alien auspices, tends to 
diminish the value of their observations, as they cannot apply com- 
parative knowledge. Thus, things and institutions, common in 
Europe, are daily marked out for censure against the Turks, and 
represented as in opposition to European standards. 

This state of affairs imposes great difficulties on scientific 
inquirers, as they cannot accumulate the requisite mass of facts, nor 
obtain adequate co-operation. Any amount of tales of atrocity and 
oppression may be obtained, certified, if need be, by consular reports, 
but the necessary information cannot be procured. Public opinion, | 
among the Levantines and Greeks is in full agreement, but its 
articles of faith are not always consistent. Thus all are agreed that 
the Turks are rapidly becoming extinct, that infanticide is universal, 
but that polygamy is kept up to obtain progeny: again, that the 
Christians are being murdered and robbed wholesale by the Turks, 
but that they are increasing rapidly in numbers and wealth. 

It is these very inconsistencies in what may be called the 
approved and accredited statements that naturally attract the 
inquirer and invite discussion. 

The subject is one of political and scientific interest. We are 
invited to the spectacle of the extinction of a mighty and numerous 
people, such as took place with the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
and if this be so, we may seek in the living subject the causes, such 
as history has not recorded in the past, nor have scientific inves- 
tigators yet been able to establish. 

In such investigation we must, however, be careful that the 
canons we lay down be consistent and applicable everywhere under 
like circumstances. 

We must too, first be clear what we have to investigate. Is it 
“ the decline of the Turks,” or “the decline of the Mussulmans in 
“Turkey ?” Both are closely connected, indeed united, in the 
public mind; but the questions are very far apart. 

In Europe there are Mussulmans, but, except in the capital, 
hardly any Turks. Beyond Asia Minor, to the east and south, there 
are Mussulmans, but hardly any Turks. In the greater part of the 
einpire the Turks are an alien and conquering race as regards the 
Mussulman population, as much as they are in Europe with regard 
to the Christian population. 

It has never been distinctly alleged, although implied by the 
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terms of the formula, that the Arabs are undergoing such extinction, 
or that their condition of vitality is other than it hag been in times 
past. The Arab is no longer a ruling race, but it is difficult to 
persuade any one that it is a perishing race; and Mussulmanism is 
as safe therefore so far as the Semitic Arabs are concerned, as it is so 
far as the Indo-European Persians are concerned. 

It is wanted to be implied that Mussulmanism is a distinct cause 
of national extinction ; but the evidence is against this. - 

The Albanians, the Bosnians, and the Gipseys are divided between 
the Mussulman and the Greek persuasions, but they are not Turks. 
Although some of the allegations may apply to them, it is as well to 
leave them on one side, and to keep closely to the Turks, as each 
nation would require its own scheme of investigation. 

For the same reason the Indo-European Koords in the east, and 
the Negroes throughout Turkey, are excluded from the present 
paper. 

The question is, therefore, purposely narrowed to the Turks—the 
inhabitant race in Asia Minor, and the ruling race in the empire 
throughout which they are scattered largely, in Constantinople and 
Adrianople, in Egypt, and even yet in Algiers, their former 
possession. 

We may repeat that the chief Mussulman constituents are— 

Turks. 
Arabs. 
Negroes. 
Bosnians. 
Albanians. 
Koords. 
Gipseys. 

The Persians are few in number; unmarried men congregated for 
purposes of trade in certain towns. 

The other chief portions of the population are— 

Jews. 

Gipseys. 

Christians—Armenians (Gregorians and Catholics). 
Greeks. | 
Albanians (Greek and Catholic). 
Bulgarians (Greek). 
Levantines (Catholics and Greeks). 
Jacobites and Chaldeans. 

In considering the relations of the Turks in Asia Minor, we shall 
have to deal with the Jews, the Armenians, the Greeks, the Levan- 
tines, and the Jacobite, Chaldean, and Syrian Christians; the latter, 
however, only in small number. The Jews are tound scattered in 
colonies descending from 10,000 to 25, wherever there is a consider- 
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able Turkish town. They are all what is called Sephardim, or 
Spanish Jews, and many are the descendants of refugees from Spain. 
Their language was Spanish, and is now becoming Italian ; but many 
use Turkish as a household language, and all as an out - door 
language. 

The Greeks, regarded in Europe as the descendants of the 
ancient Greeks, consist of two populations—the Rayah Greeks of 
Asia Minor, who are descended from the ancient aborigines of Asia 
Minor, perhaps the Iberians, and who speak Turkish; and there is a 
population of different look, the Hellenic Greeks, from continental 
Greece and some of the islands, who speak the corrupt modern 
Greek or Romaic, and who are likewise not of ancient Greek 
descent ; but as Fallmerayer and Finlay have shown, are descendants 
of the Albanians or Arnaouts, with a possible mixture of Slavonian 
blood. Both bodies of Greeks belong to the Greek Church. The 
Rayahs are cultivators and shopkeepers, the Hellenics are shop- 
keepers, mechanics, and seafaring men. The Greeks are found in 
colonies in Western Asia Minor, occasionally occupying towns and 
villages to themselves. 

The Levantines, sometimes called English, French, &c., are the 
offspring of European men with Greek and Armenian women, and 
of the intermarriage of the various half-castes. Their native 
language is Greek, and the first generations are chiefly Roman 
Catholics, and the others are Greek. They speak English, French, &c., 
with a peculiar idiom and pronunciation. ‘Their number is compara- 
tively few, and they are chiefly found in Smyrna and the neighbour- 
hood, where they are engaged in trade. The hke class in Constan- 
tinople, mostly of Smyrna descent, is called Perote, and many are 
employed about the embassies and consulates. 

The Armenians are the descendants of an ancient population, 
seated from earliest history in Armenia, to the east of Asia Minor. 
They have a considerable colony likewise in the south-east of Asia 
Minor. Throughout Asia Minor they are scattered im colonies, 
sometimes very small, in the Turkish towns. Their home language 
is Turkish, or mixed Armenian, and their out-door language is 
Turkish. Their religion is Armenian or Gregorian, but some are 
Roman Catholics, under the name of United Armenians, and a few 
thousand constitute the new Protestant community or nation. 

It may be as well to consider first the alleged causes for the 
decline and extinction of the Turks. 

First. One noticed by all European travellers is the extraordinary 
number of Turkish graves and graveyards, many of them, or most 
of them, on the high roads in places, where there is.now no popula- 
tion. 

This is quite true, and requires explanation. 
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A circumstance as remarkable, but unnoticed, is that in Western 
Asia Minor; there are no Greek graves or graveyards in the country, 
so that it might be inferred there had never been a Greek popula 
tion. The fact is, even in the great towns, with a population of 
many thousands, there is a very small Greek graveyard. The bodies 
are thrown into graves with quick lime, and every twelvemonth the 
few remains of these graves are collected, and sometimes the skulls 
and crossbones are stuck outside the churches. 

The Turks, however, are a burying people, and each body is 
buried in a separate grave, as there is a superstition that at the 
Resurrection, the upper body might deprive the lower of the chance 
of rising to Paradise: thus the graves are numerous. 

Estimating the average duration of life at twenty-five years, and 
the Turkish settlement as four centuries, this would give for a popu- 
lation of— 


Graves. 
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Thus even the smallest hamlet or village has attached to it a 
number of graves, and these are distributed, some in the nature of 
family graveyards. As on account of the feverishness of the plains, 
through which the summer roads pass, the villages are in the hills 
and not on the plains; graveyards are found alongside the roads, 
particularly if there are ancient columns for tombstones ; and along- 
side the roads are buried numerous pilgrims, camel drivers, and way- 
farers. 

The graveyards, consequently, give no evidence of a former large 
Turkish population as contrasted with the existing population. 

2nd. Abortion and Infanticide.—It is alleged by many authorities 
that Turkish women and their husbands generally countenance 
abortion and infanticide for various reasons,—the women to save the 
trouble of pregnancy, and the men to get rid of children they cannot 
keep, and in the belief of the decline of their race. That abortion 
is resorted to from various motives in Turkey, by women married 
and unmarried, as in our own and other countries, may be admitted 
as it is admitted for other countries ; and the medical evidence to be 
found never goes farther than this. 

To suppose any general. practice of abortion among the higher or 
upper classes, is opposed to open facts. In Turkey the position of 
mother is higher than that of wife, and the first female personage 
of the empire is the mother of the sultan, the Valideh Sultan. 

T 2 
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Among men and women there is an earnest desire for children, and 
whenever I have inquired, I have found husbands or wives have had 
children. The children in the streets speak for themselves, as do 
the family parties, and the uniform kindness of men and women to 
children. There are many families wherein the children of slaves 
and servants are maintained. 

I have often asked men as to their brothers, and have often met 
~ men with several brothers. 

There is nothing to show any careful observer, or make him 
believe that the state of the Turkish population is other than what 
it is commonly in Europe, particularly France or Spain. 

3rd. Sexual Vices—These are alleged as a special and prominent 
reason for the decline of the race. That they exist admits of no 
doubt. As, however, they exist among the Greeks and Armenians, 
and among the former perhaps to a greater extent, this cause cannot 
be sufficient as applicable to the Turks, because it applies to the 
whole of the populations, except the Jews, and perhaps the Levan- 
tines. It cannot be an efficient cause for diminished vitality, because 
it has prevailed among the Greeks for ages. 

Ath. Small Number of Turkish Children and Large Number 
of Christian Children.—All authorities unite in the assertion of this, 
and point to the respective streets of the Greeks full of children and 
of the Turks, silent. 

This is a truth, the Greeks living in the streets, whilst the respect- 
able Turks, like the English, have a great objection to their children, 
boys or girls, running about the streets; and in many towns Turkish 
hoys and girls are sent to school from an early age. 

Many of the Hellenic Greeks have large families, and generally 
speaking, in the towns the Turkish women seldom have many 
children alive. 

So far as I have collected information, Turkish women give birth 
to several children, but the infantine mortality is severe. 

The Jewish women have generally small families, though with 
several births; the infantine mortality being great from the un- 
healthiness of the Jewish quarters. 

From great indulgence the mortality of boys in particular is very 
great among the Turks, and even among the wealthier Armenians ; 
but among the Greeks, who are spare livers, it is less. 

There is, however, no evidence that the permanent increase of 
Greeks is greater than that of Turks. The evidence, such as it is, 
being, as we shall see, unfavourable, there must be a mortality among 
the Greeks at a later period. This is in fact between 7 and 20. 

5th. Oonseription.— As the Turks alone supply the army, and the 
conscription has sometimes fallen heavily, it is assumed that this 
must be a special cause of diminishing the Turkish race. 
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The Hellenic Greeks, are, however, subject to military service; 
and during the war of independence they suffered very severely. 
Formerly they recruited the Janissaries. 

The Armenians and Jews not being liable to military service, 
ought to have increased largely in four centuries of Ottoman domi- 
nation above the Turks and Greeks; but this does not appear to be 
the case so far as we have evidence, if at all. | 

The Hellenic Greeks have probably more unmarried men than 
the Turks; but the fact is the national fecundity is not prevented, 
as is vulgarly supposed, by having a portion of its population un- 
married, engaged in a military service or otherwise. Nations do not 
multiply arithmetically or geometrically in virtue of the number of 
marriageable adult males and females. Indeed, at the present period, 
the French population is virtually stationary, as that of Spain was in 
the last century. . 

6th. The Plague is supposed to have nearly extinguished the 
Turks. But as the plague has long since ceased, the Turks might 
have been expected to rally. , 

The plague was a fearful scourge, and under its reign the move- 
ment of the population was subject to great vicissitudes,—a cireum- 
stance which to some extent explains the discrepances in the 
accounts of the population of Turkish cities at various periods. 

A real account of populations, as in India for instance, subject 
to the influence of severe epidemics, would be a valuable contribu- 
tion. In some of the Turkish cities the plague regularly appeared 
every year, and the population fled the place. 

7th. Abandonment by the Turks of Quarters, Villages, and Lands. 
—A proof assigned is that in several cities, houses in the Turkish 
quarters are now occupied by Christians, that whole villages formerly 
Turkish are now Christian, and that many estates have been pur- 
chased by Christians. This is the case, and it is not a new fact, 
but one which has often taken place during this century. 

Generally, whenever in consequence of the immigration of 
Christians or Jews, the Turkish population of a street or village is 
pressed upon, the Turks leave, as the society, habits, and language 
of the new-comers are inconvenient to the Turkish women and 
children, just as in England for instance, the the settlement of Irish 
in a court will clear it of English residents. Unless the Turkish 
population can have its means of social organization and subsistence, 
its own shops and coffee houses, it is put to great social incon- 
venience. The Christians do not feel this equally. 

A great many lands have been sold to Greeks for cultivation, 
aud since the reform many Armenians and some Greeks have 
invested in landed property. This is in the nature of things and 
has not impoverished the Turks. 
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There is no evidence that the Turks have been permanently 
reduced by the plague, more than other portions of the population. 
Fever sometimes renders a whole village uninhabitable; this of 
course happens more frequently with Turkish villages than with 
Greek, because the former are the majority. 

So, too, in consequence of the reform, the Christians and Jews 
are seeking better house accommodation. Where they can con- 
veniently build in their old quarters or near them, they do so, but 
where they cannot they try to buy Turkish houses at high rates. 
In some cases the Jews begin first and the Christians follow. 

The Turkish proprietor nets a high sum, but the neighbouring 
Turkish proprietors must likewise sell or let to Christians, or their 
properties will be depreciated for Turkish residences, particularly if 
the residents are of a better class of Turks. 

These things are the natural result of the reform and if the 
reform did not work honestly and faithfully in giving greater 
privileges to the Christians and Jews they would not occur. 

If Turks are displaced, because they let or sell their properties 
at higher rates, they do not therefore become extinct any more than 
people in other countries. 

8th. Smyrna.—A. late English Consul at Smyrna stated by 
writing and verbally that since 1830 the Turkish population had 
decreased from 80,000 to 45,000, and the Greek population had 
increased from 30,000 to 80,000. Hence he inferred the extinction 
of the Turks, and this is one of the main facts relied upon by 
authors and by parliamentary debaters. 

Whether the Turkish population was 80,000 in 1830 or ddaitned 
to 45,000 of late years, he must be a bold man who would attempt 
to prove. It is more probable that the population was not 80,000. 
Tf Hartley’s figures be right it was not 40,000 in 1826. 

The Greek population in 1880 may have been 30,000, or even 
less, for during the Greek war great numbers of the Greeks fled, 
and the Janissaries amused themselves by shooting Greeks in the 
streets. Hartley’s estimate in 1826, most likely correct, was 15,000. 

On the restoration of peace, the Greek inhabitants returned, and 
Smyrna again became a great centre of immigration for the Hellenics 
and Greeks of the Islands and to « greater extent than ever. Thus 
the Greek population may now be 80,000 or go,000. 

This fact, however, has not the significance assumed for it. The 
80,000 or 90,000 Greeks are not the offspring and natural growth of 
the 30,000, but represent an immigration. 

Asia Minor has always been a resort of the poor Greeks, and 
particularly since Greece has no longer been under Turkish rule, and 
the contrast between Turkish rule and Greek rule has more and 
more made itself felt. At first, after the peace, the immigration 
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set towards Greece and many rayahs went to seek the blessings for 
which they had been led to conspire. The result iy that of late 
years the rayahs have been returning while the Hellenics are eager 
to seek the advantages of prosperity, safety of life and property and 
orderly government, which they obtain under the Turks, 

In Constantinople there are probably 100,000 Greeks, of whom 
a large proportion are Hellenics; in Smyrna and its neighbourhood, 
not less than 80,000, of whom 50,000 are Hellenies. 

What proportion of these are rayahs and what has been the 
extent of Hellenic immigration it is impossible to state. There is 
good reason to estimate the immigration at not less than 2,000 
a-year. Ifthe rayah immigration be taken at 500 a-year, this would 
give the following results from 1880 to 1864 :— 
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This, exclusive of natural increase, would consequently show a 
positive decrease of the Greek population in Smyrna and not an 
increase, and this is most likely the fact. 

A correction must, however, be made for Greeks returning to 
the islands and a correction has been made for the immigrants 
proceeding to the interior. 

The faet is the immigrants inelude a great number of unmarried 
men and women, the latter supplying servants to the Greeks, 
Armenians, Europeans, Levantines, and Jews, in Smyrna. 

Constantinople and Smyrna use up a large part of the Hellenic 
population. Were the immigrants addicted to agriculture they 
would rapidly occupy the country; but the extension of agriculture 
by Greeks has chiefly been effected by rayahs. Just as is the popi- 
lation of Constantinople and Smyrna, so are the others, coffee- 
house and wine shop-keepers, chandlers, shop-keepers, stall-keepers, 
oven-keepers, shopmen, shoemakers, boatmen, servants, mechanics ; 
and the women are servants and water carriers. 

It is a singular fact that the largest Greek cities (for such we 
may call the Greek quarters of Constantinople and Smyrna) are in 
Turkey, and there are more large populations there than in the 
Hellenic kingdom and in a better condition. There too, in those 
cities and in Scio, we may seek rather than in Syra and in Athens 
for what Greek enterprise and commerce can do under favourable 
circumstances. 

9th. The bad Purkish Government.—A long list has been drawn 
up of the defects and abuses of the Turkish Government, and many 
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of them can be proved. A Government that farms its land tax, as 
the Turkish Government does, inheriting the system of thousands 
of years, must leave its subjects to be robbed and oppressed by the 
rabble of tithe farmers’ dependents, and without any efficient power 
of protection; and this system will still subsist for some years, 
though the Government is trying to put a stop to it, and has 
abolished it in Roomelia. We have suffered from it in India. 

Brigandage is another alleged evil, and must be a real one, for it 
is always to be found in thinly-peopled and mountainous countries, 
ay in the south of Europe. Under the name of gang-robbery it 
occurs in India. 

Without entering into details, we are safe in assuming for Turkey 
a defective Government, very far behind hand in comparison with 
our own; but as comparisons are relative, we must pause before we 
also assume that the Government is so bad as not to comply with 
some of the essentials of orderly government, or inferior to that of 
neighbouring countries. 

Good practical evidence is afforded by the inhabitants of Turkey 
and the neighbouring countries. There are no emigrants from 
‘Turkey, while Turkey receives immigrants from Persia, Russia, 
Wallachia, Austria, Greece, and the Jonian Islands and Malta. 

The Greeks, who have no natural affection for the Turks, and 
who lose no opportunity of abusing them, or of conspiring for their 
downfall, leave Greece in annual shoals to settle and marry in 
Turkey. 

The conclusion is that Turkey must be a fair average country as 
compared with Hastern Europe and Western Asia. 

Having considered the allegations of those affirming the extine- 
tion of the Turks, it may be as well to consider some real and 
apparent causes, unfavourably affecting the population. 

1st. Potryeamy.—This is no efficient cause for the extinction of a 
race, for so many races have, from the earliest historical period, 
practised polygamy. Still it may exert an unfavourable influence. 

What is commonly understood in Europe as the harem or seraglio 
system, undoubtedly does; it prevailed very largely in Turkey until 
the reform, and is now diminishing. The harem of the Sultan is, 
however, an exceptional establishment. 

When pashas were made from slaves, and their career might at 
any moment be ended by the bowstring, the course was a short life 
and a luxurious one. Women were bought for sensual enjoyment 
and ostentation, as male slaves, horses, arms, jewels; but women 
were not only bought from such motives, but because, on the down- 
fall of the head, they became the chief stays of the family ; some- 
times their jewels alone being saved when the palace was ransacked. 
The daughters of the pashas, looked down upon by fashionable 
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Circassians and Georgians as creoles, were lucky if they got married 
to their father’s slaves. 2 

The reform, in bringing safety for life and property, has abated 
polygamy and introduced a new state of affairs. Young ladies are 
married to young gentlemen, marriage settlements are made, and the 
household expenditure only allows the purchase of slaves for the wife. 
Thus the trade in Circassian and Georgian women has fallen off, and 
they are now bought for nurses, governesses, and companions, and 
only exceptionally for concubines. 

The downfall of the feudal class has also diminished polygamy. 

The.poverty of the lower classes acts as an effectual check on 
polygamy, and the slaves of the middle and lower classes are 
negresses. ! 

Polygamy has not been and is not now an influence operating on 
the main body of the nation, but it must be esteemed a cause acting 
on the upper and political classes. 

Everything attests the non-vitality of this class; generation after 
generation has died off, and it is difficult to find a man in Constanti- 
nople of historical descent. 

The body of the Ulema, protected and privileged, led quieter 
lives, and it is among them that longer descent is to be recognized. 

Where polygamy is still practised it does not promote permanent 
increase of the population. The number of births is large, but the 
number of living offspring small. A gentleman of very high rank, 
who was travelling with his family, told me he had had above sixty 
children, but that only seven were living. This is an extreme case, 
as to thie number of births, but it is not an extreme case as the 
number of living children. 

The question arises, what law governs these results, and how far 
our future observations may enable us to reconcile them with physi- 
ological discoveries. The ovarian system of the female, according to 
these discoveries, points to a fecundity limited only by the natural 
epoch of gestation, and partial fecundation, resulting in miscarriage 
or abortion, may take place to a considerable extent. The ultimate 
limit is that of the total capacity of male fecundation, and although 
one woman may produce from several men, from successive unions, 
the results of polygamy appear to point out the limit of production 
of several women as being the limit of the one man. 

A distinction too must be drawn between simple production of 
offspring and the propagation of a race, so as to maintain or increase 
it. 

With regard to these considerations we have no evidence from 
history that polygamy has afforded a greater element of increase to 
populations than monogamy. Indeed one of the best-accredited 
instances of the increase of a population, namely, that of the French 
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Canadians, from 30,000 in 1754 to above 1,000,000 at the present 
time, is the case of a monogamous population. 

So, too, comparing by our present information the monogamous 
populations of Europe with the partially polygamous populations of 
Turkey, Persia, and Hindostan, we have nothing to show that the 
latter are in modern times in a more favourable position for increase. 

Permanent increase of a population appears to require an increase 
of area and of food within the limits of the natural law of fecunda- 
tion. 

The result indicated is that so far as polygamy is practised in 
Turkey, its influence on the increase of the population. is un- 
favourable, but it is of itself a decreasing influence. It is alleged 
that polygamy acts unfavourably on the Jews in 1 Turkey, but I have 

no information on that head. 

2nd. Unmarriep Aputts.—The number of unmarried adults is 
large in Turkey. It includes the soldiers of the Nizam, or regular 
army enrolled for seven years, sailors, a large proportion of those 
engaged in transport as camel drivers, muleteers, &c., but particularly 
male servants in the large cities. The redif, or reserve, spending part 
of their time at home, can marry, and the servants marry when their 
means permit, but very often to liberated slaves of middle age. The 
real abstraction of unmarried adults among the Ottomans as com- 
pared with other nations cannot be established, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that it is really larger than in other countries of 
Europe; nor is there the element in Turkey of a celibatary clergy, 
or of any distinct celibatary class. 

The proportion of unmarried adult females in Turkey is much 
larger than is popularly supposed; but its proportions to other popu- 
lations cannot be established. Thus in England the large class of 
female servants is generally unmarried, and this is so in Turkey. 
Among the higher classes the number of unmarried females attendant 
on the wife is very great, and including persons having the social 
standing of governesses and companions in England. 

Although slaves are commonly enfranchised after a time, yet the 
residence of a number of unmarried adult women and girls, slave 
and free, in one house, undoubtedly exercises most unfavourable 
influences, and these perhaps are among the primary causes of the 
infantine mortality in the higher and middle classes, namely the 
sexual irregularities of females. 

Jt may be observed, that, on the marriage of white women-slaves 
a period of miscarriages and still-births sometimes intervenes before 
the birth of children that live and grow up. ‘This circumstance 
points to a derangement of the system which does not prevail in the 
countries of Europe which are exempt from such vices. The exis- 
tence of these vices throughout the East is known and recognized, 
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and it is stated that since the Crimean War they have extended 
among the women of Paris. 

So far as they exist among the Christian women of Turkey, their 
effect is not so serious, for the reason that the women being com- 
monly married at from 18 to 24, there is not the same duration of 
the evil as in women from the narems of the Turks, who are married 
at from 25 to 35 on emancipation by their mistresses. 

There is no reason to suppose the negresses to be under better 
influences than the white slaves. They, too, are sometimes married 
late in life, and although the negro population in Turkey is not under 
favourable vital influences, yet much must be attributed to climate. 
Although very fine negroes are to be seen of Turkish birth, as black 
Zebecks above six feet high, it is rare to see a large negro family. 
The families generally consist of three or four infant negroes, and 
the adult children are only one or two. 

3rd. Drvorce.—In connection with the last head, though of very 
slight operation, is divorce. Although divorce can be very readily 
accomplished, yet in most cases the single wife of the man’s youth is 
his companion till old age—the legal facility of divorce not necessarily 
slackening the tie, because other influences counteract it. Divorces 
in many cases amount to a separation by mutual consent, and on 
reconciliation, the parties remarry. 

Divorces particularly take place among young people, for as it 
not unfrequently happens that parties have not known each other, 
or not known enough of each other before marriage, they afterwards 
disagree, and readily separate. The woman remains unmarried for 
some years, perhaps during her life, and her period of child-bearing 
is interrupted in the time of her maturity. 

There is, too, an unexamined question whether these women who 
have had more than one husband produce more children; and those 
having the capacity of perfect and permanent reproduction, than a 
like number of women having only one husband. The probability is, 
that the production of women having only one husband will, on the 
whole, be greater. 

There is, likewise, the question how far in any particular race the 
secondary or later offspring may be fouled or debilitated, as the 
result of the prior connection, in conformity with those as yet 
obscure physiological laws, of which Count Strzlecki has pointed out 
the serious influence in the case of the Tasmanian aborigines, and 
which I adduced as one cause of the destruction of the Polynesian 
tribes in a discussion before this Society on New Zealand. 

4th. Town PoruLations.—The proportion of the town to rural 
populations in Turkey has been referred to by Kiepert, and he has 
attempted to apply the proportion of the Spanish population to- Asia 
Minor, but there are no data on the subject. If a comparison is 
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to be made by the aid of Spain, then it would appear most likely that 
the town population of Turkey is in large proportion. 

The town population of Asia Minor is undoubtedly very large, 
and Constantinople is also greatly supplied from Asia Minor. 

All observations point, and the burial grounds in the inscriptions 
on the family graves appear to give countenance to the conclusion, 
that the large and crowded town populations in three or four genera- 
tions become extinct. 

The luxurious life of the higher classes, and the really sedentary 
life of all—high and low, men, women, and children—must act very 
unfavourably. In Asia Minor, the women of the towns take very 
little exercise as compared with those of Constantinople. 

I believe the town population of Western Asia Minor to be 
equal to the rural population, or something in that proportion; and 
this is the conclusion I come to, as well in general as from observing 
the villages around the cities in various parts of the country. 

If this be true, and if the proportion of rural to town population 
be less than hitherto supposed, it will materially reduce the estimates 
of the population of Asia Minor, and this from a personal comparison 
with his Excellency Ahmed Vefik Effendi, who was engaged on the 

cadastral survey of a portion of the country some years ago, I believe 
to be the case. 

As we become better acquainted with the population of Asia 
Minor, we reduce the old exaggerated estimates of the town popula- 
tion, and also of the rural population; or rather we ascertain the 
the present and true state of the case; but not making corrections 
for the former exaggerations, we are apt to believe the old state- 
ments to be likewise true, and arrive at the conclusion that the 
population has largely diminished. 

5th. Mixrurn or Races.—It is possible, and most probable, 
that the mixture of races has exercised an unfavourable influence on 
the Ottomans. The upper and middle classes were formerly largely 
intermarried with Georgians, Cireassians, and Greek slaves and 

captives. As already mentioned the perpetuation of these mixtures 
was not assured, and where families are found apparently the result 
of such mixtures, they will be found in reality to be composed chiefly 
of one element. This is the case even with the great apparent 
exception, the Imperial House of Osman. For some generations it 
has been maintained by Caucasian unions, with no exception of an | 
Ottoman union, and has only a most distant trace of Ottoman blood. 

These mixed unions with the Caucasians and Greeks have now 
ceased, except in the cases of Caucasian concubines, and of Christian 
girls who embrace Islam for the sake of the superior advantages of a 
Turkish marriage, as compared with the slavery of being the wife of 
a Christian, The Turks are thereby so far in a sounder position, and 
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one more favourable for the maintenance and extension of their race 
than formerly. . 
The mixed races in Turkey include— 
Turko-Caucasians. 
Turko-Mulattos. 
Levantines. 

There is no evidence that any of these can maintain itself; but 
on the contrary each is crumbling away, leaving the pure races, as 
the— 

Turks. 

Jews. 

Armenians. 

Asiatic or Iberian Greeks. 
Hellenic Greeks or Albanians. 
Koords, and 

Gipseys. 

6th. Dectine oF THE FeuDAL ARiIstocracy.—One of the lead- 
ing measures carried out by the great reformer, Sultan Mahmood, 
was the reduction of the feudal and military aristocracy, which kept 
the empire in confusion in every direction, and rendered the Imperial 
Government powerless. 

Hence may be seen, in every part of Turkey, fine mansions and 
establishments abandoned, which are eagerly pointed to as proofs 
of the decline of the Turkish race; but as very few of the chiefs or 
families were cut off, there is only a displacement of the population. 

Although for a time local authority and administration were 
weakened, roads were neglected and brigandage increased in some 
places, yet the gain to the commonwealth has been considerable, and 
the central government is gradually exercising its functions with 
greater efficiency. 

7th. DecuInE oF THE UtEma.—The Ulema, the clerical and 
judicial body, was, before the reform, accumulating wealth, diminish- 
ing the area of taxation by its privileges, and reducing the active and 
productive force of the country. Thousands of students, or softas, 
maintained by the hospital funds, or soup kitchens, constituted a 
turbulent militia for the Ulema, ever ready to create tumults in the 
great cities in obedience to their behests, and in resistance to 
reform. . 

The Ulema, by a variety of operations, has been brought within 
wholesome bounds. 

When life and property were insecure, in conformity with a like 
system in Europe during the feudal ages, a man devoted an estate to 
pious uses. Suppose this estate produced tool. a-year, 5/. was per- 
haps applied to the pious use of burning a lamp in a mosque, and the 
estate was left in the hands of the donor as the administrator; but 
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as the property became tax-free and inalienabie, he profited every 
way, The Ulema, however, became the ultimate possessors on the 
extinction of male heirs. 

This circumstance affords curious corroboration of the unfavour- 
able influences I have referred to as diminishing the permanent 
vitality of the upper and middle classes. ‘These fiefs have fallen in 
- In large proportions from the failure of heirs, so that the Ulema 
acquired large surplus funds of late times, and so confident were 
they in their operations, according to their experience, that they 
would advance a large proportion of the value of a freehold to induce 
the proprietor to make it Vakoof. Of late the rates had risen, and I 
was assured that on a stone house worth 1,000/. in Constantinople, 
and letting for 50/. or 60/., 800/. would be given with the reserve of 
a quit-rent of only 5/. a-year. 

This is a kind of evidence, though not a conclusive one, or a fair 
average, of the value of reversions; but better evidence of the little 
duration of families of the better classes in the good old times. 

Now achange has set in, and persons holding Vakoof properties 
are seeking to convert them into freeholds, and are willing to pay 
one hundred years’ purchase, or more, to redeem the small quit-rents. 
- The Government has, therefore, in preparation a measure, understood 
abroad to be a confiscation of church lands, but which is in reality 
an enfranchisement of ecclesiastical tenures; but in Turkey, the 
surplus in this department, under the new administration, is paid to 
the State and not to the Church. 

With regard to Vakoof \ands appropriated to the maintenance of 
colleges, schools and mosques, some have been let long since on 
perpetual leases at old rents, others have been fraudulently leased, 
and, in consequence of the alteration of the value of money, the 
recipients are now in many places reduced to poverty, and I have 
seen. colleges without students, and some without either students or 
professors, and the chambers untenanted. 

The decline of the unreformed ecclesiastical colleges is throwing 
the education of the upper and middle classes into the new colleges 
founded by the Government. 

The establishment of new criminal courts and tribunals of com- 
merce is superseding the legal jurisdiction of the old functionaries, 
and reducing their fees. . 

Thus the judicial career, formerly independent of the Govern- 
ment, and in the disposition of the heads of the Ulema, is no longer 
so remunerative, and as in the Government departments and councils, 
muftis and other educated members of the Ulema are now employed, 
many become directly dependent on the Government.as employees. 

The number of students diminishes necessarily under such a 
state of affairs, and they are generally drawn from a lower class of 
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society, while the sons of the old members are brought up in a more 
liberal way, like the rest of the community, and under the auspices 
of their relatives and the Government, they monopolize the best 
places, leaving nothing good for the common mass. 

Considered in reference to the subject under investigation, all 
_ these operations are favourable rather than otherwise to the increase 
of population, though their decaying medressehs and establishments 
are regarded by the casual observer as a proof of its decline. 

This is not so; nor is there either any evidence of the decline of 
Islam. By a better administration of the funds for pious uses, the 
mosques in the large cities are now being put under repair, more 
efficient than they have received for a century. 

7th. DecnrinE or ProvinotaL Capitats.—Generally speaking 
the provincial eapitals exhibit proofs of decline, the large palaces 
and mansions being abandoned, or let out in tenements to the work- 
ing classes. 

This has been already referred to, and is one result of the 
reforms. The governors now have less means of acquiring wealth, 
and are not allowed to keep up their former retinues. The local 
aristocracy, who durst not visit the metropolis for fear of leaving 
their fortunes or their heads there, now naturally resort to Stambool, 
as do their followers, to spend their money or to seek places and 
employment. 

8th. Pertop oF Inrantrne Morrariry.—No laws of hygiene 
are observed by the population, Mussulman, Jew, or Christian, 
though there may be diversities in their several modes of proceeding. 
Medical science does not exist, nor are there medical practitioners : 
the barber is the surgical practitioner for men; the chemist the 
medical practitioner. For the women, in addition, there are the 
midwife, the conjuror, the astrologer, and the man or woman, saint 
er sinner, who cures by charms. Among the Christians, generally 
speaking, payment of a medical man is considered a useless waste 
of money. In a city of fifteen thousand people, the hospital is 
attended by the chemists in rotation, Of course European practi- 
tioners are to be found distributed throughout Turkey, being 
vagabond Europeans, or illiterate Armenians and Greeks with hats 
on; the hat here answering to the gold-headed cane of the last 
century. These persons acquire their knowledge of medicine in 
Turkey itself, at the expense of the population; but they are for 
the most part chiefly engaged in some commercial speculation. 

The few educated practitioners are monopolized by the Huropean 
eolonists ; and those trained by the Ottoman Government are not 
yet sufficient to supply the army or the navy. 

The only hygienie or medical influence for infants, Mussulman 
or Christian, is superstition, and the children drop off in numbers ; 
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but the: Turkish boys more particularly, as they are stuffed with 
sweetmeats, and their appetites pampered, regardless of consequences. 

The boys of rich Armenians suffer to a less extent, and the 
children of the Greeks get on better, as they are reduced by the 
parsimony of their parents to a vegetable diet. This is compensated 
in the summer by a reckless consumption of fruits, not sweet but 
unripe, and of melons, cucumbers, and uncooked vegetables. 

This course thins off the whole population, Mussulman and 
Christian, by instalments, the Greeks having the better of it for a 
time, and the Turks suffering the most in the periods under 2 and 7 
years of age, but in the end establishing the balance pretty equally 
between Mussulman, Jew and Christian. The adult Mussulman 
fecds better and abstains generally from strong drinks; the Armenian 
feeds better, but occasionally drinks ; the Jew is sparing in diet and 
temperate in drink, but cramped in a dirty dwelling; the Greek 
lives less liberally and occasionally drinks spirits. 

There is, indeed, no evidence that one class of the population is 
ia a permanently better state than another. 

We may now usefully examine another portion of the subject, 
namely, such facts as are opposed to the doctrine of a decline of the 
Turkish race. 

Ist. That the Turks form a race, and the men are well-formed 
and athletic, as the army raised by conscription shows; for it is 
equal in this respect to any army in Europe. 

2nd. That the children bear a fair proportion to adults, and many 
families include several sons or daughters. 

3rd. That the race must have in it the elements of increase, for 
the present population of millions has increased in five centuries 
from hundreds of thousands, or perhaps only scores of thousands 
of original settlers. 

4th. That the Ottoman population has in the same period 
increased beyond the Albanian, Armenian, or Greek population, and 
that there is no evidence that other populations have increased 
during that period in a greater proportion than the Turkish. 

5th. That the evidence of European travellers, who have visited 
Turkey in the last three centuries, as collected by Kiepert, does not 
show that the Turkish population was formerly greater, or has since 
declined. 

6th. That the settled Turkish population does not become nomad, 
but that the nomads recruit the Turkish population. 

7th. That there is no emigration of the Turks in consequence of 
the country affording a fair field for industry, and that for the like 
reason, and as a testimony of the relative position of Turkey with 
regard to other countries there is a large immigration. This 
includes— 
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Crim Tartars, or Turks of the Crimea, now settled in the Dobruja 
of the Danube. 

Negroes distributed over the empire. 

Circassians of the recent immigration. 

Wallachians. 

Greeks. 

Turcomans from Turkestan. 

Of these populations the Musyulmans recruit the Turks, as do 
hikewise the Koords and Arabs. 

The next great head of inquiry is the alleged increase of assatal 
which is a statement popularly received. Mr. Blunt’s assertion of 
the increase of the Greeks in Smyrna has been already examined. 

Ist. Increase of Greeks.—This is large, in consequence of the 
deplorable state of Greece and the happier condition of Turkey, and 
a great number of immigrants pour in. 

These immigrants consist of two classes,—Permanent settlers and 
temporary sojourners, which latter come principally from the poor 
islands for a season, or for several years, to accumulate a sum 
of money and return home. Some, as the Samians, migrate simply 
for harvesting, as Irish labourers did at home. 

It has been already explained that the Greek immigrants and 
settlers add little to the rural population of the country. 

There is no evidence that the increase of the rayah population is 
large. 

The increase of Greek Christians is an increase by immigration, 
and not by natural increase, and is not a fact capable of sear ene 
comparison with the movement of the Turkish population. 

2nd. Increase of Greek Houses.—This is a fact which strikes all 
travellers who visit the Greek quarters. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of the improved political condition of this portion of the 
population, which was badly housed, whilst the Mussulman popula- 
tion was sufficiently housed. 

The increase, however, equally applies to the Armenians and the 
Jews, and consequently is neither a Greek fact, nor a Christian fact. 

What will be the ultimate result of the Greek immigration it is 
impossible absolutely to determine, but so far as it brings about 
intermarriage between the Hellenics and the rayahs of Asia, the 
history of the past is unfavourable to the maintenance of the im- 
ported blood. 

Although the population is called Greek, there can be no question, 
as an ethnological fact, that the Greeks have been long since extinct, 
and that the so-called Greeks of Hurope are of Albanian descent, ne 
as to the so-called Greeks of Asia Minor they are descendants of the 
aborigines, and instead of being of Indo-European stock, are most 
likely Turanian. Whether such races can form a permanent mixed 
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population is exceedingly doubtful. In the elassic period the Greek 
immigrants became extinct by intermarriage, and there is no evidence 
that the Slavonic and Albano-Greek immigrants since the Turkish 
occupation have perpetuated themselves. 

The evidence to be deduced from the facts accumulated by 
Kiepert is, that the Greek population of Asia Minor has for the last 
three centuries been stationary. 

With regard to the Armenians, something has already been said 
incidentally. Besides the colony at Constantinople, they have some 
large colonies in Asia Minor, but, generally speaking, they are dis- 
tributed in very small bodies, as the details in Kiepert’s memoir show. 

With regard to the Jews, they have been mainly stationary, so 
far as the same evidence shows; or, if anything, with a tendency of 
late to increase. If the facts with regard to the Jews be anti- 
mussulman, at any rate they are not in favour of the Christians. 

With regard to the Levantines, the facts are in favour of their 
progressive extinction, as is the doom of all mixed races. The chief 
part of the English Levantines are derived from emigrants of not 
more than eighty years back, but there is one family of two centuries’ 
date. Of the Levantines generally it may be said, they are Greeks 
in blood and language, and commonly in religion, except so far as 
they are of French or Armenian half-caste blood, most of the 
members of which are Roman Catholics. 

The prospect of the increase of Christians in Asia Minor depends 
on the advancement of the Armenians in the not very favourable 
country of Armenia, and of the small colony of Turkish-speaking, or 
rayah Greeks, in Asia Minor, They ought to profit very much by 
the removal of civil and religious disabilities, to the great. benefit 
of the empire at large. 

Tt may be useful, by way of appendix, to add some tables founded 
on the facts collected by Kiepert, in the memoir appended to his 
Map of Asia Minor, and which included every estimate of population 
made by European travellers for two centuries and a half. } 

Table I; I have compiled so as to show the towns with a mixed 
population, in which Turks predominate. 

This is altogether exclusive of pure Turkish towns. 

This table shows the total population, with the proportion of 
Greeks, Armenians and Jews, distinguished, and how inconsiderable 
these are generally. 

The total number is 156, of which only a small proportion is 
under a population of 3,000. 

The chief Greek colonies are :— 

SUI Etie eterna 80,000 os Lu epeamarn cerns 4,000 


BOoldeor Rhee 5,000 Bonieh 2). ae 2aneen.e 4,000 
BRO ae 5,000 Keéurk Ahgaj.csk.......0)  4y506 
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The chief Armenian colonies are :— 


Wai titan Gag necnatienns 10,000 MTT SA. das aaisires vasusgaives 5,200 
siti pal, se spapn renee cee 8,000 a (0) 3 Nr aa 4,000 
Mierash ..s.....c800cc0ee 10,000 Garth fieactideke 4,600 
ECHOICE frig H NL, eee 6,000 Ersingjam . 3..18t.ceiie: 4,000 


The chief Jewish colony is— 


STIVERS cc dovtacaset osc fea recess onesd ooce gtoM scp tse. nan tnsasiresaeeeoaret Pesmet er eace 10,000 


Table II shows the number of Greek towns. These ate sixteen 
in number, of which only Aivali is considerable. Most of these 
towns include some Turks. 

Table I1I shows the number of Armenian towns, four in number. 
This of course is exclusive of towns in Armenia. 

Table IV shows the comparative population at various periods, 
of thirty-five towns, being all for which there are materials available. 
_ There will naturally be great diserepancies in these estimates, 
the Turkish" population being the residuum after the others are 
deducted. Some of the apparent discrepancies are, however, real 
fluctuations dependent on the action of the plague, or on changes 
of trade. : ‘ 

Broossa shows a tolerably steady population, so do Angora, 
Afioom Kara Hissar, Kyutahiah, Mardin: 

There is an apparent increase for Magnesia, Smyrna a of late 
years, Berghamo, and Dardanelles. : 

No inference can fairly be drawn from these few figures. 

Trebisond, Wan, and Erzeroom have suffered by war. 

There are, however, some broad facts to be recognized and some 
safe conclusions to be deduced, and that is, that the relative popula- 
tion of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, has always beeti small in pro- 
portion to the Turkish, and that there is no evidence of any con- 
siderable or lasting augmentation of the subject populations. 

For Broossa we have estimates for two centuries. These repre- 
sent Greeks and Jews as stationary. The Armenian population has 
not probably diminished as is represented. The estimates as to the 
Armenians are commonly very loose. ° 

In the large city of Angorah the Greeks are evidently few and 
the Armenians considerable. 

The same in Kyutahiah. 

For Smyrna we have a wide and wild range of figures. In the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the population was reduced by earthquakes and plague; but it 
appears to have been generally a city of 100,000 people. 

The movement of the Greek population has followed the general 
movement. Before the Greek war it rose to 40,000, but is repre- 
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sented by Hartley as having fallen to 15,000 in 1826 on the close 
of the war. , 

Except during the period of Smyrna’s decline, the Armenian 
population bears a general character of uniformity. The estimate of 
Tavernier in 1630 of 8,000 Armenians, is nee present estimate of 
1864. 

For the Jews the fact is analogous; 7,000 in 1680; 8,000 in 
1653 ; 10,000 in 1864, 

Tables I and IV show that for the last three centuries at least 
the Jewish and Christian populations have been distributed among 
the Turks in very small groups, so that there must have been safety 
for them, and they were not exposed to be constantly massacred, as 
is vulgarly supposed. Indeed the reports of ancient travellers 
represent the Christian women as richly dressed, and the Christians 
as rich. 

The value of the evidence I have employ ed, as collected by 
Kiepert, can be readily estimated. A traveller is generally quartered 
in the house of a Greek, commonly the official head of the nation, 
millet bashi, or khoja bashi. He can answer pretty well as to sh 
number of Greek houses, and on such occasions he does not put it 
down too low. He knows the number of Jewish and Armenian 
houses, but here his evidence is not so safe. As to the Mussulman 
population, he can give nothing reliable. 

Injijian, an Armenian writer, gives some evidence as to the 
Armenians, but it is very old. 

I have in some cases introduced observations or corrections of 
my own. | 

The evidence as to the Christians is as fair as can be obtained, 
and this shows the small proportion of the Christian population, and 
that its relative proportion to the Mussulmans is pretty constant. 
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Tas.Le 1.—TZowns in Asia Minor with a Mixed Population in which Turks 
predominate. 








Name. 

Total. 
SDL) 6a Renee aoe 180, 
IESROOSSR. Soba thtineitee res 80, 
J): a 54, 
Aoyutahiah: ...5.6....08. 45, 
Afioom Kara Hissar 45, 
ETEZELOOML, » .ocavedssccavcns 40, 
SPOS Stee ae 40, 
BE ALE oo Mase tonstscke AO, 
MA QNESIO,...sccceseecssesses 40, 
BOM DG aa lics oso sstndaees 39; 
POPS as los acsvndvecacicses 35, 
ECOMISOUG ~c,ciavainesasees 30, 
CECE Rear ree es 30, 
WROTEON: — cicseeovecivndivnns 30, 
ACAStAIMDOOLS. c..ccaseoenee 30, 
1 Ree ee 25, 
EOOIC OO vriccecssucterst vez 25, 
PERO oes oSisccsusuaseaaces 20, 
(ESL CE ee 20, 
MISERY OL asns<presesesvensi 20, 
LETC Mea ere ae 20, 
RGATSATION oi... .acecveosasess 20, 
PSAP DORAL, d.c0scevesecasoess 20, 
EGSEOOL, «, ;..sasesseeaescdece 20, 
PEO Pree acs naascvenncessth 20, 
UCT ASIA Vie) oszcusietsoanas' 20, 
GUAM NA sn cseonsienssnees, 18, 
Safaranboly ......0000. 16, 
MAUI, aera reece aoe 15, 
ECPSIV AEE 0 tisvdiacods dete: 15, 
DCVOUAMA 0.00. ss0000s: 15, 
BE REOMOL (20:55, seuss tou: 15, 
Nev Shehir .......c000c00 15, 
i) NC ae 15, 
REEEAES ravi sbeeoveet aie. 15, 
TPS AAY sar taes ssaseiceees 15, 
PATEL Dive sentatcos vanidovatehse LS, 
DN vcsc cs sscrats nina sbieie sh 14, 


HES BA Bee cceolcizcek 
I ShesHek:......00seusasseees 13, 


Greeks. 


80, 
5) 
I, 

Ty 


I, 
4) 
5» 


qT; 


Population in Thousands. 


Whereof are 


Armenians. 








Authority and Notes. 


Hyde Clarke 


Ainsworth, Hamilton 


Southgate 
Hyde Clarke 
Kiepert, Hyde Clarke 


bebst | 


Wronchensko 


500 Syrian Christians 


— 


Ainsworth, &c. 


—— 


600 Chaldeans 
5,000 Syrians, &. 


Ainsworth 


+P) 


Ainsworth 


Arundell 

Hyde Clarke 
Ainsworth 

3,000 Chaldeans 
Layard 


Brant 


33 


Ainsworth 
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Tape 1.— Towns in Asia Minor with a Mixed Population—Contd. 











Name. 

Total. 
Antakia” snp 3. ccc8 12, 
Baluk Hissar ............ 12, 
Ak Hissar |....cia.i2 oe Meee te 
Keurk Aghaj............. 12, 
Alashehr .,.:civ .svcosese 12, 
PACAMD....< ssseteNits osasatiee 2: 
Dardanelles................ Aik 
Melatiyala © sis..s. csi! cee 
WEP ODAAM... SE ionasperinsaerd 10, 
Beyer’ .casrnasvecneie 10, 
SDA GAS v.scscscadehiaessane 10, 
i570) b Meee BAe ee, 2 10; 
Sivri Hassan c5..:.accc 10, 
Ade Bazar 5 Poss co ccctae 10, 
Durgudlu Kassaba....) 10, 
Shale NOVA Lot. cues! 10, 
AV GIGIG SF oP EiscccmSecsted 10, 
Gumush Haneh ........ 10, 
HUW LE disoctaeuseencreyassitos 10, 
UPAR SRLS Bistros teawareend 10, 
Arablar « sasie. ree 10, 
HOH ALD OG is egcitteree 10, 
i's Roxy al | pane Sy Ne 9, 
CUB OU oS ng cee toes oer: 9; 
TRECRHOO os cicusisrrvarses 8, 
SLEREPISIO, 05 6 RPO cRNA 8, 
NE OOSI..<: auncaracne meee 8, 
PIB OWT: 3... ccijawaveshies 8, 
OGemIISH sich canned 8, 
PSSM GIE <.ocacienststecee 8, 
IVT Gln kes at 8, 
MASSE: cach enuvean ts: 8, 
Tool athe ote vet ees ve 
ile KS cacheonnesm Munssenre Ph 
INCety — Wetarsuemotns bs 
Nasa “i. wae i 
Bata ~ Saccose thaws aae 6, 
VAP UWA, anieine ccna 6, 
GHUCT CIB: jake 6, 
GRENUUG-, ance 6, 


Greeks. 








Population in Thousands. 


Whereof are 


Armenians.| Jews. 





nee 


scl aA 


. 
~ 


. 
= 


Authority and Notes. 


Kiepert, &e. 
Newbold, &e. 


Newbold, &e. 


Spratt 
Kiepert 
Ainsworth 


Wronchensko 


Wronchensko 
Hyde Clarke 


Hyde Clarke 


Ainsworth 


— 


Brant 


Ainsworth 


_— 


Hyde Clarke 


3) 


Hamilton, &e. 
Poujoulat 
Hamilton, &e. 


Hyde Clarke 
Hamilton 


Wronchensko 
Kiepert 
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~~ Taste 1.—TZowns in Asia Minor with a Mixed Population—Contd. 





Population in Thousands. 


Name. Whereof are 
Total, {|--——————_——+ 
Greeks. {| Armenians| Jews. | 


Authority and Notes. 











Boghasshehr ............ 6, 6 So Kiepert 

BV oortall 3.2 <2.. caeceosces 6, ig LP — —_ 
EMMONS |; ceetssencouavaer 6, : a aa 
PEEPING «0.5 savas coossdeeks 5, — Nb — Ainsworth 
POEM oe SC ceausei teh aacee 5, “5 — — — 

| 2a ee ene Oe 3S pe — — a 
1528 5 er Rn 5, 2, = = Wronchensko 
Obibeorlw  cociiGe: 5, 15) — — Arundell 

PO AD, eras note Di sekeacaciage|. 2073 —_ i, — Ainsworth 

RSI. GTS Sa A ee tht de 5, — os — Brant 

TREK accserneoacoeacdites: 5, — 2 — 500 Chaldeans 
POSER Mice, cane cw cneechaaaeseacns 5, ~— is —_— Chesney 
Werr Keuprit........i0s.3 5, I 2 —_ Hamilton 

IND SEP x. oc0 oc dElasies west fs 5, I 6 — Brant 

ACTOR MAL. sZocassshesvovess Dd, ron 7 ae | oy) 

1 ee ne 5, — Bis —_— — 
Kialebyike gacccteccescl 124) — 3 == Ainsworth 
SOME ice .osesendinwtgoes A,, +e 4 — Elliott 
ECRIINGT& .cehsecacesance A, ¥5 I — — 
PAC DBID wed cisecisosess 022 4, 7 — — 
OCT a oi cas ass oncecedersnaaed 4,, Ls I — — 
UO Maa coseansietevsnssudes: A, Ks ad a Hamilton 
Param? Wy.asi-si5-4)—* As *f “| as Kiepert, Turner 
PRSOPAL \isipebassiestnsicnes 4, —_ 5O7 — Ainsworth 
GUECS SUL © vortes cana ce: A, g 2 = Kinneir 
Arghana Maden........ A, ry "8 — Brant 

BEV OIE ...oifteresacncsnsss 3, — 6 O2 Fletcher 
MED AE» oe Acssasesvieceoeds: 3, I —_ — Ainsworth, &c. 
PUMA WE oar ta seducsczane soeuse- 3, _ I -—— ‘Wronchensko 
Meni Shebr. 2250..7.57 3, _ _ Poujoulat 

IDA AZIC:, oes .ces ses osptnels 3, _ "9 — Smith 
POMCTIs. 5... cedtevecsteiten 3, _— 3 — Von Moltke 
BOOdPOOM 3.25 ioctesce.2 3, 5 ae =a ae 
AMO 5 ocscecesonag. 3, f, eS — Kiepert 
PUEIUIETED) 9 5isseseoes-ndaces neg 3, i — —~ a 

HG EWOLbs....niretomrsacts 3, i, — a oS 
Bash Gelembeh ........ 3; aT — —_ — 
UBTDOM jeteassoksoeecseaste o- | Bs — — Hamilton 
Kyeban Maden ........ 2, | ee — — 
Se BSAA LY cervenieserrvivenss 2, | ~- rik — Keppel 
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TaBie I.—Zowns in Asia Minor with a Mixed Population—Contd. 











Name. 
Total. 
DSB CIO. ass--nesttveenencents 2, 
GOTIRS Gay dvevtnctaascese es: 2, 
GOUIACTE — Saeraccconnvceenessd 2, 
BPTI ss. J ascouasahhnmeenmeeee 2, 
MGOEOGK < “eds uearsacevvey cee: 2, 
adi ccs 2, 
SUPMANICN ..é:nscsckeones 2, 
MOOEKOOP: ahcuktcteeersss 2, 
Greiweh”  scvateatnavss 2, 
ME ic acaveviunear eames 2, 
Da Psakd | ccccvcensoownsae sass 2, 
WeEKe cisscacsvensteteens 2, 
Merinerela — <caccsisessseers 2, 
PBaLWAG  cecdcndeorsvootnses 2, 
Charshembeh ,,.......... 2, 
Bulathanel) -sidecc 2. 
PAO ADILEL A) Aionvernuewerss 2, 
MB OO Ue casdendeGaeivaacassare 2, 
IN GSH OUI acnaeitevsawsavens hk, 
Toprakkaleh  ......004 1, 
BACCO ccadeesasavarsneneat 1, 
SS OUAD sac cosancccndvoveveoarare 1, 
SAE Tecacarssectovevsnveances 1, 
TQOWMION s. coavazacoernogamanen lp 
ELEC 5 sseaven, Sean etaeeen Is 
UEC Re i 
Chrevesly . csasecacdeorescesse ie 
SIN Suc cv cacceue ouense deen i; 
AGOVIWAS . Svieacesceveaees ds, 
Dalia Bazarkeui 1, 
Hekim Khan .,........... bs 
Boghaslayan .......04 1, 
GRECO: .iccceciceoneesovese i 
Genaelas caucsssteareo nace 1, 
Benga:  Saarscectucteogouns is 
Uisnithe cn, sausaneeeeenatanee i 





Population in Thousands. 











Whereof are 
Greeks. 
sour) oi 
SS ie 
“2 a 
— 77 
— a 
—s ‘O7 
Iy — 
“5 — 
7; pees 
:, se 
od Ne, 
“4 — 
“4 ae 
5 pe 
<a Chef 
ae 
— “5 
=e "5 
— 27) 
“> same 
7 on 
ue a= 
“1 ie 
7 ae 
— ef 
“1 bw 
—— <2) 
—- oy) 
*2 ae 
ia a 
4 lee 
"2 ee 


Armenians.| Jews. 





brah r 


lealtlg back Pa ale om ee, 


ene ae 


Authority and Notes. 


Ainsworth 
Kepert 


Brant 


) 


Badgor 
Fontanier 


Kiepert, Turner 


Kiepert 
Wronchensko 


99 
Hamilton 


Fallmerayer 
Injijian 
Hamilton 
60 Jacobites 
Kock 


100 Syrians 
E. Smith 


Kiepert, Wronchensko 


Ainsworth, &e. 
Wronchensko 


Brant 
Wronchensko 


Brant 
Aucher 


Hamilton 
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Tasie Ll.—Greek Towns. 





Name. 
Bs eT ae aR Re ri 
Gemlik eoeedroree Cee ees eeeoes 
Erdek Peoereeeesoes Reece eeoeoesteves 


TEN OE aR ae Ae 


VE UCL ar ah scsceeb acs cxecaoes theses 
Cheshmeh ....... BER 
Meis COSHH O EOC eE Ee ee HHT OSES 
RG Mle Sirs casches ccwvesanaisccsess 
AUN ONE cverses: hoe dee 
SELGCKOUle sttrcsenassesss 
Mon bst tie soe eee 
RUS ox ere Ee were 


CTA osdarneavevsossivsdeecs 
Venikeul ....... Oe dy Rts neit: 


ICTR OU agnt elevciccedenss 


Kadikeui........ Be ee Mn are 


Population 
in 
Thousands. 


25, 


ESN Seat ead sears 


v 


we 


we 


ho bo Ot OU OU 


~~ 


Authority. 


Kiepert. 
1,500 Turks? 
Said to have Armenians and Turks 


1,000 Turks 


3) 


1,000 Turks 
100 Fe 
Hamilton 
800 Turks 


Some Levantines 


Schénborn 

100 Armenians 
400 Turks 
Kiepert 


PP) 


Wronchensko 





TaBLeE III.—Armenian Towns. 





Name. 


Mala gold s.-scsesssears: 


Enderas ........ earns 





Population 


Whereof are Turks. 


in Thousands. 
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TaBLE 1V.—Comparative Population at Various Dates. 





Population in Thousands. 























Place and Authority. Year. Whereof were 
| Total. Other Races. 
Greeks. | Armenians.| Jews. 
Dardanelles— | 
Spon peeainacinenseaesiser 1675 4, ——< — some = 
Dallaway............+.+. 1794, 10, — awe ty wae 
HEU IION :josntnvleedeasanere 1816 10, os “4 "4 bh 
Wronchensko ........ 35 6, a "4 some a 
BICPELE 2. .scasemsese: 1842-54} 11, 1, 13 *f ce 
Lapsaki— 
De la Mottraye ....) 1710 ¥, -— = = eae 
Choiseul Gouffier.. °85 ms — = mae os 
DGGE >. dsesncecoatworses 1816 - “3 a ae 7S 
Ke Pert ..sos.cocsveeee: 1842-54 2 "2 — pose = 
Muhalich— 
POCOCKS. Gieswseewe 1739 — 25 e a eis 
RD UEMOL: cc<cotesronessoes 1816 6, a, “4 — = 
Wronchensko........ *39 3, 25 — =e jae 
Ffamatson acts "37 8, 35 = as a, 
Mudania— 
INDO Dubie “36 jens cosonve 1767 Ak Seed — end = 
PEO OR 4 osasorsenctaqgune 1816 5, a — = — 
Broossa— 
Spon and Wheler | 1675 52, |i few few Xs _- 
INTe DUT ss .tiesesaveuens L767 110, 4; 6, 2, tits 
Sesh Arica: "79 50, a5 25 fr ae 
BLOWNO. “cévessecssseses 1802 60, 35 4, 2, mee 
gas \c, Seen ro oe 16% @aZ0, 45 4, 2, _ 
Prok@sCles..iccicesense- °26 70, 4, IO, 2, ae 
Pemierccrcsvwrvseswewwn "34 Tb, >, Be, 2, as 
URE CRS x ngrocesernees "34 90, 4,? 5 i, ae 
Wronchensko ........ 35 FO, 4 3, 8 =~ ets 
Powjoulat. 4... 37 =| 100, 5, a 2, a 
Angorah— 
MournelOrt case eo 45, — — ss gas 
Scott-Waring ........ 1805 25, “— — = a 
Gardanne  .......... 07 30, — 9 = ae 
Ca Olin eaadoonopiniast 13 20, — 4, a wits 
PRTG LORY socamargthsaan 34. 30, 6, 4, “ig ae 
Wronchensko ........ 34 45, 2 Rs ana me 
GWESROY Sircsrsetecees. °36 15,? — —_— a5) 5, Christians 
Havorltoa “Aa. 36 30, eee 6 : if 
Powjpowlat “ .s.5sii0.: 37 24,, 4 3, e et 
Ainsworth ........... 38 D4, sll =, A, 5 mA 
Afioom Kara Hissar 
Nie b@lir ndsiectosccea 1767 50, — 2, ae oe 
OURVIED -2sgcaads herent "OV 60, — — = — 
EC TYTINE Ry eae seaneee cence 1813 GO, ey) 2, — — 
Auchen -cnkicres “a0, ft 9d0, — By — — 
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Taste [V.—Comparative Population—Conid. 





Place and Authority. 





Kyutahiah— 


DOoo ee eeeoee eens 


Richter 
Keplral, <27../nase 
Wronchensko......... 
Poujoulat 


Preerreeerecoons 


Peer eeoores 


Ak Hissar— 
Spon and Wheler 
 Uraig 445) eee eee nee 
AVC 5355 0 c<ethawderoe 


ther ereosreg testovnes 


Burgess 


Pee eeenereseross 


WNewbold::....ieccnn 


Berghamo— 
PICKerimny, a chiwtea 
PRUBH OP eresncssclgaaccce 
ONS se en 


Manissa (Magnesia) 


Wheler 
PPO Hise ccsedbaes cots 
BO btissk. ceoccshucssaet 
PA TUCO ..0cckecscc 


Smith 


Deeereceecssooes 


Pea e sere eee reseres 


eres eoooseer egos 


Smyrna— 
‘Tavernier 
D’ Arvieux 
Spon 
De la Mottraye ...: 
'Tournefort 
Rhomepson 2) ..3005-: 
Paul ‘Lucas .........5.: 
Pocoeke: ...0065.0.2%5 
Choiseul Gouffier 


PS PULANE) .ccecvdiediak cee. 


Van Kinsbergen.... 
Tanecoigne 
Beaujour = 
VOW 5.50. cnazhonn ies 


Pooereseooes 


Pose ressroas 


Ce a as 


Coors cesens 


Ce rn 








Year. 


1673 
1816 
°20 
26 


"46 


1675 
1816 
20 
26 
30 
35 
36 


| 1841-54: 


Total. | 











|| 40> 


Population in Thousands. 


Whereof were 











Greeks. Jews. 
I, i oo 
9, e-==5 
53 y 4 — 
25 == 
25 ag 
I, — 
25 "05 
29 eerie 
I, = 
I, Seon 
I, a, 
I, << 
I, as 
25 at 
g3 I 
ie 27 
3> soe 
45 pO 
ts “5 
45 ‘7 
2 “a? 
4; 5 

155 7) 
13,7 ° 8, 

9» 12, 
8, I, 
IO, 25 f 
10, 25 
20, ag 
8, 6, 
21, TO, 
2,0, IO, 
24, 12, 
ines 5; 
i] 40, ov 
heh 





Other Races. 


Det eed 


Bae t 


2, Greeks and 
Armenians 


Bebe Ty st 


Lh Reb EB 


4, Franks or 
Levantines 


6; Franks 


_— 
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TasLe 1V.—Comparative Population—Contd. 
Population in Thousands. 


Place and Authority. Whereof were 

















Other Races. 
Greeks. | Armenians.| Jews. 
Sinyrna—contd. 
A UNNCHE Ny sezaceyeesishecs coe, 30, 8, 10, 5, Franks 
PEETUEY, ces .accsnisoens 15; 8,1 8, — 
Wronchensko........ 40, 10, S 5, Franks 
CHERRY jscoveconesonss, 30; oh 12,5 — 
MUCINOLG i vcccesseerasveas 48, 10, 8, 15, Franks 
AROSE. J cchaeGendetnanme: 60, 10, LO: 20, S55 
French Consul 62, 10, ne je en 
Hyde Clarke ........ 80, S. 10, - 
Skala Nova— 
PHOMPHOM sscssssssess oa "4 os — 
DUNO. va:ssassdtoassnes 4, "05 *2, — 
Wronchensko........ r; 05 a — 
Hyde Clarke ........ 2, °05 “I is 
Konieh— 
Niebullax..c Ssaccanen 2 I — —_ 
Wronchensko........ oo —_ — —_ 
Karanan— 
0) Sky Cs eee ee eee — 5 — — 
PATIO ccsscvesssassoas — -— — —_ 
Wronchensko........ _— 2 — — 
Ereglii— 
MN EGO ULLII Jc cascoashatevans — —_ — —- 
Wronchensko ........ -= 2 — _— 
Plamen: siseevessis — oF — — 
AINSWOTEH cccccassvse — 2 — _ 
Adana— 
INGS WDE ices ccatetresks Te I, -—- — 
Wronchensko........ —_ — _ 1, Christians 
ATBBWOPED. soc. r.0sece _ _ 10, ys ? 
Amassia— 
eStats essivivtaaetnenvad: — — —- — 
PDEIDER.: ssivcusseinrseres — 6, — — 
WR AMTAGIE Aaaavevancvsvess — _ _ —_ 
MUOUUIORS. Swvesisattvon: -- 4; me — 
Fontanier~ ,..aiss 25 55 _— — 
SSMU ayaatescoenaaesaciee: 6 35 — — 
Wronchensko ........ — 2; — — 
Piamaltion. "ccc a 4, — — 
Su bein, eas cosmeonters 6 pe o — 
Aims worthy @..0.000. —_ By — — 
Geurun— 
TULA f vcunsenoraacoans — 25 _— —_ 
DEBUG staewawcstesoones — By — _ 
Ainsworth ......0+0. — 25 _ _ 
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Taste IV.—Comparative Population—Contd. 





Population in Thousands. 

















Place and Authority. Year. Whereof were 
Liha ee Other Races. 
Greeks. | Armenians.| Jews. 
Tokat— 
OREM osc ducacesess oases 1782 20: 1 10, — — 
PREPAID 5 et-cxanc.0se8- 1800 80, ? I, c 25 —_ ian 
Gardanne. .,.cccecs: 20% 18, oS t, a — 
PROUGICRS. .....cecdedsdsees 13 AO, = I; — — 
SOMME Neos achscowstaeeents 30 32, 25 6, 3 — 
Wronchensko........ °34 45, I, 10, 2 — 
PlamiltOn <...cc.ccis0: 30 20, — TO, — — 
ORCS scvocnsuasinetioasee 38 AO, - tz, — — 
HOGI © cecaseagsecsiasse 42 a Ts 10, — — 
Sivas— 
RSG RENEE oa cen cova voishes 1782 5, — — — oe 
DERI, -casescesetes vats 1800 50,? ||} — IO, — — 
ENDO i cteupasincaarsesss. O02 fk 46, -- As — _ 
Pontanier  ..i0c...0008 wy f 40, — ae — — 
BES EeaAM re dhs coccinea "35 35, — 6, — we 
REGO ih cess svoscvevndes 38 32, — & — — 
NES GEOS eiatiaes cohivesica 38 40, — 10, _ —— 
Kiresseun— 
MTOM © V2.5 ssvecseces 1800 5, — I = — 
Fallmerayer ......... "40 4, 7 2 —_ _ 
Tripoli—- 
Tinta ss aceccasieses 1800 A, — 2 — — 
Fallmerayer ......... ’40 2, "5 _ — — 
Trebisond— 
ipa” ve cvsiattecoszss 1800 40, a Be — — 
BPONGAICT” ~ vs.ssciecess "27 60, 2 iy -— —_ 
SOMBRE LY Poses ea ccet tices: 731 15, a 2, — — 
EAI. 6.5: ican sath ie Sos 85 30, 4; 25 ae —_— 
Fallmerayer _........ "40 33, 2 by — — 
GOON» Beas pinsscsccss "43 30, i as — — 
Aumush Khaneh— 
AAT oases kassunee 1800 9, cs ope —_ — 
GRMOU o.5..c¢-00000 "14, ie Us “4 — —_— 
SO TEEU ID. cc cotzvevsetscooscs 30 5, 1; ve = — 
Kiepert oo... fouk °4.2, iO; Bhs a —_ —— 
Shab Khaneh Kara 
Hissar— 
TOMBIAI aeccsstsncesecs 1800 — — oD _ — 
Gardanne ............ 07 i os — — —- 
Ker Porter 23.60... 719 DA — | 2P) — 
HOntATEY cece ss: 27 15, — — — — 
POTN EY asd -atctes aches *30 9, cS ay _ ~~ 
MVEA e, 6 Peccsetsevecoat 735 13 : 
AOR 5 gts tthe chee vanes ’38 v - a3 vane ae 
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Tasie 1V.—Comparative Population—Contd. 





Place and Authority. Year. 








Erzeroom— 
Tournefort ............ 1701 
i 0 er, Pee 1800 
MRIMMOM <hscccodhessbese "14 
Ker Porter ...ds..20 719 
BUSH EROW %-<50.tppseces: 28 


After thé Russian 
War— 


AUCHES © saree 1834 
Brae scckiicc eee 35 
SouthPate 43... 37 
Plandin. 023 10) 
WGOON. - tcycerscsnetetece "43 
Ardwii— 
Injijian cat £800 
KGHTCE occa das eegne "4.2, 
SGC 6 ¢ ypede Mapa aeE | Ribs 43 
Guafracino ...2i....... 4A, 
Toprakkaleh— 
Tile asses 1800 
PAPA, 2icis.ceets Aer 130 
IROCH.ccscceaterttenasts "43 
Bayezid— 
Da ase Mics, F ~61800 
Gardanne  ...i........ 07 
Ushskow sic... 28 
J 5] e near, perme 30 
Plana .ccesitev.detes "40 
Mossool— 
DSOSETIM. fshesare sk ttertne 1782 
Gardanne ...th.... 1808 
DOTS J ivsicnwehttoscden 08 
Aueher 4... 8Baci 735 
Ainsworth ...%........ ’40 
CSL ONC2) Saar, eee "AQ 
Mardin— 
INTe UY saseshieltes 1766 
Gardanne  ...s.ss.00 1808 
Kime? ...2:.iacdeus 710 
Buckingham. ......... "16 
Southgate ...:........ "37 
Bad Ger,, i5cs.scoeketoacies "42 
Diarbékir— 
Teltae.ont ie 1758 

















Population in Thousands. 


Whereof were 





Greeks. | Armenians.] Jews. 


4 6; S— 
135 = 
25 20, i 
I, 55 T=. 
a 30, ? bow 
— some 7. 
—_— as —_— 
— °5 —— 
bon 9 Se 
es pase 4 
— — ar 
— is 2 
— os 7 
es Zs res 
sos 25 == 











Other Races. 


4; Syridtiie: ho. 
10, ” 
15, ” 

5; B) 

5; > 


5, Syrians, &e. 
6; Syrians, &e. 


bd 39 


4; ” 


6; Christians 
25, 99 
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TaBLE 1V.—Oomparative Population—Contd. 








Population in Thousands. 




















Place and Authority. Year. Whereof were 
Total. Other Races. 
Greeks. | Armenians.| Jews. 

Diarbekir—Contd. 

is SoHE emacs Some ee? 1782 50, — oo — _ 

Taji: ... eee -ESee = A — se — 

DOBRO ccs Sovcaea fe vteee 08 75, ~- — — || 26, Christians 

Buckingham ....... *15 50, @ nah — 2, Syrians, &e. 

Brant esses... 5 45, “a a ‘3 — 

Southgate ...:...... "37 = om a 3 7, Christians 

A SOL y gaculet soe "42 — |} — 8, — ‘6 Syrians 
Seuwerek— 

INTE S00 Re ee 1766 10, — a — aS 

HOG (SS en eae ete 1844 3, — °6 02 _ 
Oorfah— 

Tnjijian sects 4800 | Go) | 2, am pa 

Buckingham ........ 716 50, — +} 4, "5 I, Syrians 

Ameher — 2.20.38. °35 25, —_ fy "he $5 FS 

Aoujoulat  s.....663 ei 15, — Vy — 5 

MEA OUCMICI 025 seeeteecs: "44 | AO, — ft, — I, “i 








Taste V.— Population of Ottoman Empire; Proportions of Various 
Religions. (Calculated by Mr. F. Hendriks, from approximate data 
given by the undermentioned Statisticians.) 
































1 2 3 4 5 6 ai 
Turkey | Turkeyin |; Con- | 156 Towns | Turkey | Ottoman | Ottoman 
wa Europe | atanti- ini ie Empire Empire 
(including gore ee a : (excluding | (including 
Religion. Kurope.| Jslands). | nople. | Asia Minor.} Asia. Egypt.) Egypt). 
sani | Ahmed | (Official Hyde “TIhiains ee Gat 
Ubicini, Weak, |Agwmianes ~ Clauce, ser Ubicini, Ubicini, 
1850. 1850. 1850-64. 1864. 1850. 1850. 1850. 
Per cnt.| Per ent. | Percent.) Per ent. | Perent.|. Per ent. Per cnt. 
Musulinans ......:. 30° 36° 55° 16 79° 55° 0° 
Be re Meh aga gee nae 19° | 41 36° 
rmenians.... . 
Catholies. (...2s4.: 4. 4. 2° — 1s 3° 3° 
OWS". .ee eI S i ‘zt 4. £ "3 °3 *$ 
Gipsies, Fire ; 
Worshippers, — 4 — = = “2 | 
C. POee eee eeeeeese 
100 100 100 100: 100 100 100: 
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On the Variation of Prices and the Vatur of the CuRRENCY 
smce 1782. - By W. Stantey Jrvons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in Queen’s College, Liverpool. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, May, 1865.] 


Tue results which I wish to state in this paper were obtained by 
applying more extensively the method of investigation employed in 
a pamphlet on the “ Value of Gold,’ published by me about two 
years ago. 

Although my purpose then was only to ascertain the much 
questioned effect of the gold discoveries, a review of the prices of a 
period of twenty years seemed hardly sufficient even for that object. 
We cannot safely assert a given change of prices to be occasioned 
by an alteration in the supply of gold, unless we observe the general 
course of prices for a considerable period, and show that there was 
an unusual change in the course of prices subsequent to an unusual 
change in the supply of gold. 

Nor do I think it useless when assisted by a distinct method 
of inquiry to go still further back, and bring into question. the 
course of prices at the beginning of this century. No one, indeed, 
who knows the division of opinion which existed on this subject, the 
hundreds of publications it called forth, aud the incessant discus- 
sions it created, would wish uselessly to raise the subject into debate 
again. But I think that a true understanding of the course of 
prices can alone explain many facts in the statistical and commercial 
history of the country. 

It is true that we have Mr. Tooke’s “ History of Prices,’ a 
unique work, of which we can hardly over-estimate the value. But 
it has struck me that Mr. Tooke, and other writers on the subject 
of prices, were in want of some method of reducing their tables of 
prices, and eliciting the general facts contained in them. Large 
tables of figures are but a mass of confused information for those 
easually looking into them. They will probably be the source of 
error to those who pick out a few figures only; a systematic but 
probably tedious course of calculation and reduction is necessary to 
their safe and complete use. 

My inguiry has accordingly consisted in applying such a method 
of reduction to the tables of prices contained in the “ History 
“of Prices”? by Tooke and Newmarch, extending, with little inter- 
ruption, from 1782 to recent years, the purpose being to ascertain 
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the course of prices of commodities generally, or of any distinct 
class of commodities separately. 

The method of reduction used, consists in calculating the ratios 
of change of prices year after year, and then taking, by the aid of 
logarithms, the geometric mean ratio of change of prices for each 
year. The reasons for adopting the geometric mean were explained 
in my pamphlet,* and I still think those reasons sufficient. 
I must mention, however, that the method has been called in 
question by Dr. E. Laspeyres, Professor in the University of Basle, 
who has publishedf a complete and very valuable investigation 
concerning prices in Hamburg, including a review of some English 
writings, and of the previous labours of Scetbeer in the same 
subject. Dr. Laspeyres urges, if I read him aright, that as the value 
of gold means its purchasing power, we ought to take the simpie 
arithmetic average of the quantities of gold necessary for purchasing 
uniform quantities of given commodities. There is certainly some 
ground for the argument. But it may equally be urged that we 
should suppose a certain uniform quantity of gold to be expended 
in equal portions in the purchase of certain commodities, and that 
we ought to take the average quantity purchased each year. This 


* The following is the passage referred to :— 

«There is no such thing as an average of prices at any one time. If a ton of 
bar-iron costs 6/., and a quarter of corn 3/., there is no such relation or similarity 
between a ton of iron and a quarter of corn as can warrant us in drawing an 
average between 6/. and 3/.; and so of other articles. If at a subsequent time a 
ton of iron costs 9/., and a quarter of corn 3/. 12s., there is again no average 
between these qualities. We may, however, say that iron has risen 50 per cent., 
or by one half; what was 100 has become 150; corn has risen 20 per cent, or by 
one-fifth ; what was roo has become 120. Now the ratio 100: 150 and 100: 120, 
are things of the same kind, but of different amount, between which we can take 
an average. 

This average percentage or ratio must be not the arithmetic but the geometric 

average * % # # a * % % a 
In common business matters it would be sufficient to take the simpler arithmetic 
mean in place of the other, aud neglect the errors. But that cannot be done in the 
present inquiry, where our alterations of prices have a large range from more than 
50 per cent. decrease to more than roo per cent. increase. Thus the price of 
cocoa has nearly doubled since 1845-50. It has increased by 100 per cent., so that it 
is now nearly 200. Cloves, on the contrary, have fallen 50 per cent., and are now 


at 50. The arithmetic mean of these would be FOOT DO bn a 5. The average 
2 
rise of cocoa and cloves would then appear to be 25 per cent. But this is totally 


erroneous. The geometric mean of the ratio 200 and 50, or which is the same of 
2 and 4,is 100 ori. On an average of cocoa and cloves there has been no 


alteration of price whatever. by * % 8 A corresponding 
error of less amount would be committed in every case, did we take the simple 
arithmetic mean of percentages. The general result would be greatly to 


exaggerate the prices which have risen at the ope of those which have fallen.” 
‘Serious fall in the value of gold, &c.” pp. 6, 7 
+ Hildebrand’s “ Jahrbuch von ee mconenee? Bd. iti,-s. 81, &e, 
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might be ascertained by taking the harmonic mean. Thus there are 
no less than three different averages which might be drawn. 
Suppose, for example, that the price a of one commodity change 
to b, and the price p of another commodity change to gq, then the 
arithmetic mean ratio of change which Dr. Laspeyres would adopt is 





eg 
; ae py OF ae aq. 
9 P 
: : DG 
The geometric mean 1s = Se 
€. 2 
lls 
The h i Noun wold $222 By 
e harmonic mean wou e i + F or at bp 


2 


Suppose one commodity to remain unchanged in price (a = 1, 
b= 1), the other to be doubled (py = 1, g= = 2), the mean rise of 
price might thus be variously stated :— 


Per Cent. 
Aniilana obie: MiGa js. duiewanenr, amandigngeuonuene a 50 
Geanietrns "555 Sea seniascathoeraees ceva 41 
EhaPiMOwaG" |). «=e cart naan inseasart cere teers encore 22 


It is probable that each of these is right for its own purposes 
when these are more clearly understood in theory. But for the 
present approximate results I adopt the geometric mean, because 
(1) it hes between the other two; (2) it presents facilities for the 
calculation and correction of results by the continual use of loga- 
rithms, without which the inquiry could hardly be undertaken ; 
(3) it seems likely to give in the most accurate manner such general 
change in prices as is due to a change on the part of gold. For any 
change in gold will affect all prices in an equal ratio; and if other 
disturbing causes may be considered proportional to the ratio of 
change of price they produce in one or more commodities, then all 
the individual variations of prices will be correctly balanced off 
against each cther in the geometric mean, and the true variation 
of the value of gold will be detected. 

In any case my tables will present a sufficient first approxima- 
tion, and the striking phenomena detected will be under estimated 
rather than over estimated by my calculations. Thus the general 
rise of prices between 1845-50 and 1860-62, which I had estimated 
at 1o'25 per cent.,* would have been, decordins to Dr. Laspeyres, 
r3*t per cent, calenitated on the arithmetic mean. + 


* «A Serious Fall,” &c., p. 29. 
+ “ Hamburger Waarenpreise,”’ &c. Hildebrand’s “Jahrbuch,” &e., Bd. iii, s.97. 
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Calculations of this kind are far from being advocated now for 
the first time. Not to speak of Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn’s 
well known paper in the “ Philosophical Transactions’? for 1798 
(part 1, p. 176), it was proposed, more than thirty years ago, “ to 
“correct the legal standard of value (or at least, to afford to indi- 
“viduals the means of ascertaining its errors), by the periodical 
“publication of an authentic price current, containing a list of a 
“large number of articles in general use, arranged in quantities 
“ eorresponding to their relative consumption, so as to give the rise 
“or fall, from time to time, of the mean of prices; which will 
“ indicate, with all the exactness desirable for commercial. purposes, 
“the variations in the value of money; and enable individuals, if 
“ they shall think fit, to regulate their pecuniary engagements by 
“reference to this tabular standard.’’* 

Such a proposal, though scarcely practicable, is interesting, and 
perhaps sound in a theoretical point of view. 

I may add, that I had almost completed my calculations before I 
found that no less an authority than Mr. G. R. Porter had distinctly 
advocated and adopted a similar method. In the first edition of his 
“ Progress of the Nation,’t he proposes the formation of extensive 
tables of prices, but adds :—“ It is not meant by this to recommend 
“a mere record of the prices of goods, such as would be afforded by 
“a collection of prices eurrent, but a calculation conducted’ upon 
‘the plan already described, or some other that should be equivalent 
‘to it, and which would afford, on inspection, a correct comparative 
“view of the average fluctuations that should occur.’’ Mr. Porter 
actually publishes ¢ such a table, giving for each month, 1833-37, 
the average ratio of variation (probably the arithmetic average) of 
the prices of fifty commodities. The tables greatly exaggerate the 
fluctuations compared with my tables, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing :— : 
Comparative Prices in the Month of March. 





PoRrtER. JEVONS. 





Year. — Paine 
Fifty Articles. r Forty Articles. 
FOSS > siccvicomnca: 100 100 
PRAM issu ise ev’ 110 103 
gD gate phe Reece 117 104 
"SORE Reates 128 114 
oT Sag ORY, 125 111 





* “Principles of Political Economy,” by G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., London, 
1833, p. 406. 
+ Vol. ii, p. 235. t Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 286, 237. 
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This subject of mean prices was again considered in a most 
curious mathematical pamphlet “ On Currency,” anonymously pub- 
lished in the year 1840.* Several able articles, too, by M. Levasseur 
in the “ Journal des Economistes,’’ bear upon the subject. 

I come now to the actual construction of my tables. I selected 
from Mr. Tooke’s tables about forty of the chief commodities, 
including the official prices of corn, and the prices of butchers’ meat 
and fodder. The particulars are stated in the appendix. A single 
quotation having been obtained for each year, in the case of some 
commodities, a yearly average, but in general the medium of the 
highest and lowest prices in the March quotations of Mr. ‘Tooke’s 
tables, the ratio of each yearly price to that of the preceding year 
was calculated in logarithms, as in the following example :— 


Price of Wheat. 

















Logarithm 
Year. Yearly Price. Oy) Difference. 
Number of Pence. 
eds 

Of De 2 Gs. 2 0°772 =_ 
dissdiRiendesd 2 Stan 0°814 0°042 
<0 ae Re ea0" 0-781 1:967 
‘BB atid gay i 0-714 1:933 
BB Rei tate 2 = - 0-681 1-967 
*BTadibavsrsveaees ee Mages 0°707 0:026 





The logarithm in the third column is obtained by subtracting 
each logarithm in the second column from the logarithm of the 
succeeding year. In practice it was more convenient to subtract 
each logarithm from the preceding one, the reciprocals of the ratios 
being used all through the calculations until the averages were 
completed, when they were easily turned back. 

Tables of the above form having been made nearly complete for 
the period of years 1782-1864, for about forty kinds of commodity, 
the logarithmic ratios for each year were copied out in perpendicular 
columns, and in an order previously carefully determined on. The 
several proximate groups were then added up and averaged. By 
adding together the sums of the first groups, larger groups can 
readily be formed, and the addition of these gives the final sum 
of the ratios of the whole forty commodities. The following is an 
example of the second series of tables :— 


* Knight, London, p. 36. 
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Prices of Agricultural Produce. 





Logarithmic Ratios of Prices. 














Line. Commodities, 
1832 to 1831. | 1833 to 1882. 
TPS 80S ee anne CRC er eS oe “O14 1-947 
Dep a Dame cross snotaratrdapteeatcts ‘067 1-940 
Sera HO ntee Sag cleats otehiat See ‘016 1-906 
dies Brig ts avian eennn tao 047 1-937 
5 WB SRE ME ivsscrei tts cohe aud seduces cuemtoncceone tire 042 1:948 
6 BPC odes stat eeataate dateasabur aan seetivies fontacatice 030 1:945 
Fe GS 2 Cae ener Oe ies i er fee 1°945 033 
8 CIB VOR Rikesscpstocsasctteatoutoses Rassabcctanadord: 020 038 
Oise Strawn tle, A ene Uke 1-908 “000 
10 Sum of corn (1—6)....cceeeees eres “256 T6223 
11 Average Of COIN..........:..meseee te. (0386 1/937 
12 Sum of fodder (7-9). ..missrssceccpeucan 1°868 "O71 
13 Average of fodder ....ss...scecsers 1:956 024: 
14 Sum of corn and fodder (10, 12) .... "084 T°694 





The averages thus determined, however, only give the ratio of 
prices each year to those of the preceding year. To get the com- 
plete and continuous course of prices of any set of commodities, we 
must join on the separate yearly ratios to each other year after 
year, by the simple addition of the logarithms, as in the following 
example :— 

Prices of Metals, Copper, Lead, Tin Iron. 





Ratio of Prices 


ab View tosthosenct Ratio of Prices each Year 











the : to 
Year! Preceding Year. Prices of 1782. 
Logarithm. Logarithm. Common Number. 
WAS oe ae. sebeaes 0:000 0-000 100 
oh ened inte 1-999 1-999 100 
Take ele), ak 1:957 1:956 90 
Sot See 1:995 1-951 89 
18600. Lawns 0026 1:977 95 
A Rg RR 1-992 1-969 | 93 


ee 0-011 1-980 | 96 
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In the third column each number is found by adding the pre- 
ceding number to the number of the succeeding year in the second 
column, as for instance :— 

£O77 = I'951 + °026: 

A difficulty arises concerning the classification of commodities, 
that there is no single system of groups into which they naturally 
fall. It may always be objected that any one arrangement 1s arbi- 
trary. The fact is, that a mass of forty commodities may be classified 
in a great number of ways. The principle I adopted, therefore, was 
to try all systems of classification which seemed to be founded on 
any material distinctions; in short, to try as many different systems 
as I could, and then to adopt any which seemed to elicit importans 
information. 

The first proximate grouping was nearly that adopted in my gold 
pamphlet, and in most other arrangements it was suflicient to join 
these groups together. 

A complete classification according to locality of production, was 
rendered impossible, because most commodities are produced in 
several different parts of the world. The natural and impassable 
division of tropical and temperate regions, however, enables us to 
separate their respective products, and it will appear that important 
results may be obtained by considering the products of eastern 
countries apart from other commodities. 

For the period of years, 1800 to 1820, a correction is obviously 
necessary to reduce prices and their variations toa gold standard. 
A table is to be found in most works on the currency, giving the 
depreciation of the Bank of England paper during éach of those 
-years, and the authorities for some of these numbers are given ina 
pamphlet by the Earl of Lauderdale.* These numbers, indeed, bear 
some internal signs of want of accuracy and reliability, arising, no’ 
doubt, from the fact that the depreciation of the currency was 
not recognised by the law. The prices of silver probably furnish a 
better criterion of the value of the paper eurrency, and their varia- 
tion is shown in Table I (Appendix), calculated from: the average 
variations of the price of standard silver and Spanish dollars, as 
given in “Tooke’s History” (vol. ii, p. 384), and the “ Report of 
“‘ the Bullion Committee, 1810,”’ p. [22]. There is, however, a general . 
accordance between the variation of price of silver and gold, and as 
it is convenient to keep to a single standard, I have reduced all the 
tables to the gold standard by the subtraction of the logarithms 
in column (8) of Table I from the logarithmic ratios of prices in the 
corresponding years to prices in 1782. 


* “Depreciation of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved,’ London, 
1812. 
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A further step seemed necessary to present the information con- 
tained in these tables in the simplest form. The price of each 
commodity and group of commodities, varies both from eauses pecu- 
liar to each commodity, and from causes affecting gold, the measure 
of value. The latter are common to all, and their effects are more 
or less truly shown in the general variation of price of all com- 
modities. If then we divide the ratios of variations of individual 
commodities and partial groups. by the ratios of all commodities, 
which is done by the simple subtraction of the corresponding loga- 
rithms, we get the variations peculiar to each commodity or partial 
group (See Appendix, Table VIII, comparative variations). 

The logarithmic ratios thus prepared may be turned back into 
natural numbers, giving the ratios of prices each year to prices in 
1782. But, for most purposes, I should prefer to retain the ratios 
in their logarithmic form, and represent them to the eye upon a 
diagram. The diagrams* appended to this paper are thus drawn, and 
have several advantages over those drawn on the scale of common 
numbers, Equal perpendicular distances represent equal ratios of 
change, and straight lines represent numbers in geonvetric, not in 
arithmetic, progression. A tendency may be observed in most statis- 
tical curves to become divergent, or to run up into excessive eleva- 
tions. This is easily understood, when we consider that in almost 
every branch of statistics numbers should be considered relatively to 
each other, which may most easily be done by representing them on 
a logarithmic scale. 

The datum point to which the numbers in the tables and curves 
are referred, is given by the prices of the year 1782, the first year of 
Mr. Tooke’s tables. This is a purely arbitrary commencement, and 
it might seem desirable to substitute for it some carefully selected 
average of a period of years. But I conceive that when we have the 
variations of along series of years presented in a curve, no such datum 
line is necessary, as the eye easily compares any year or period with 
any other year or period. 

It is impossible here to notice more than a very small part of the 
information contained in the tables. We notice the tendency of 
animal and mineral substances to rise in price, and of vegetable 
substances, at least in this country, to decline. 

The eurve of the general variation of prices is perhaps the most 
interesting. In this we detect a series of smaller undulations, 
riding, as it were, on one very great one. We see elevations of 
prices probably due to speculation, and reaching their highest 
points in the years 1796, 1801, 1809, 1814, 1818, 1825, 1836, 

* These diagrams represent the variations of prices in currency, not corrected 


during the period 1800,1820 for depreciation of the paper currcncy. In the tables 
the correction has been made. i 
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1839, 1847 and 1857. 'The speculation of 1793 is hardly perceptible, 
and the extraordinary rise of prices in 1825 is chiefly marked by a 
pause in the very rapid downward course of prices about that time. 
From 1883 to 1843, there is an elevation of prices of a more extensive 
character than can well be assigned to speculation alone. Since 
1852, lastly, prices have risen in a permanent manner, which points 
to some effect of the Californian and Australian discoveries. 

It is, however, the general form of the undulation of prices 
which is most remarkable. After the year 1790 an enormous and 
long-continued elevation presents itself. And when prices had 
reached their highest, about the year 1809, a still more surprising 
fall of prices commences, reaching its lowest point in 1849. Between 
1809 and 1849, prices fell in the ratio of 100 to 41. 

My purpose is to ascertain and measure these great changes 
with some approach to certainty and accuracy, and to establish 
them as facts of observation. ‘To explain or account for them 
is a matter which I do not undertake. I cannot help noticing, how- 
ever, the insufficiency of all explanations yet given of the state of 
prices in the early part of the century. fiercely though the subject 
was debated, it was impossible at the time, perhaps, to form any 
adequate notions of the great movement of prices. Some writers 
laboured to prove that prices were unchanged, and those. who 
were less wrong about the fact were hardly less wrong in 
attributing that fact to the deranged state of currency and bank- 
ing at the time. Subsequently Mr. Tooke’s “ History of Prices” 
came to be regarded as the authority on the subject. Mr. Tooke’s 
main purpose was to disprove all these notions about the extra- 
ordinary influence of currency. He allowed, of course, that the note 
currency was depreciated in the small degree marked by the increased 
price of gold bullion. But, beyond this, he would not allow any 
influence to the derangement of currencies, and what elevation of 
prices he supposed to exist, was attributed by him to the frequency 
of bad harvests at the time, or to the derangement by war of 
the ordinary relations of supply and demand. In these opinions I 
conceive that Mr. Tooke was partially, and only partially, right. On 
the one hand, I cannot too fully concur in Mr. Tooke’s protest against 
attributing every evil to the currency, which is a very passive thing, 
and does not deserve to be made the scape goat it long has been. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the extraordinary issue 
of Bank of England and private bank notes in England during the 
suspension of specie payments, drove out a large mass of metallic 
currency. Other amounts were similarly displaced by the paper 
currencies of France, Austria, Russia and some other countries. In 
the aggregate a considerable mass of precious metals must have been 
thrown on European markets, and to this cause we must assign some 
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part of the elevation of prices. Mr. Jacob,* indeed, argues that this 
effect of the paper currencies would be inconsiderable, and without 
attempting to discuss the subject further here, I am quite ready to 
allow it would only produce a small part of the elevation of prices. 

But then I think the cause assigned by Mr. Tooke was equally 
insufficient, namely, the unusual frequency of bad seasons. I cannot 
think that Mr. Tooke, when assigning such a cause, was fully aware 
how great and general was the rise of prices. Bad seasons might 
well raise the prices of all kinds of corn, fodder, meat and agricultural 
produce, but could not have any permanent effect upon the prices 
of other articles. Now, though corn did rise extravagantly in price 
on several occasions during the period under review, on the whole it 
did not rise so much as metals, fibres, oils and some other articles. 
At the most, I think the unusual frequency of bad harvests could 
only be a partial contributing cause to the general rise. 

The elevation of prices in the early part of the century is still 
more striking when contrasted with the subsequent great fall, pro- 
ceeding from 1818 to 1830, and reaching its lowest point as yet in 
1849. This fall is less difficult to understand. The production of 
almost all articles has been improved, extended, and cheapened 
during this period, and all imported articles must, too, have been 
affected by improvements in navigation, while there was no corre- 
sponding improvement in the production of the precious metals, from 
the derangement of the American mines in 1810 to the Californian 
discoveries in 1849. 

But this argument tells two ways, for manufactories and modes 
of production were undergoing improvement in the earlier period, 
while prices were rising, as well as in the latter period, while they 
were falling. Even our foreign trade suffered no great check during 
the wars, and the very foundations of our home industries were 
being energetically laid throughout the period from 1782 to 1815, 
when prices were high or rising. The progress of our industry, in 
short, has been continucus, and its only change that of acceleration 
in recent years. There is nothing in such constant progress that 
can account for a great rise of price followed by a great fall. 

If the progress of invention causes a fall of price, then we need 
even more potent causes to raise prices in opposition to it in the 
early part of this century, when invention was most active. 

The production of gold, on the other hand, hast been far from 
uniformly progressive. It progressed up to the beginning of the 
century, but suffered a serious relapse in 1810, when the American 


* « Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious 
“ Metals,” vol. ii, pp. 366—371. Mr. Jacob’s opinion is disputed in the “ Quarterly 
Review, No. 94.” 

+ See the diagram prefixed to Stirling’s “ Gold Discoveries,” Edinburgh, 1853, 
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mines were deranged by the Spanish War of Independence. Mr. 
Jacob estimates the average produce, from 1810 to 1880, at one-half 
the previous amount, and this failure must be regarded as one of the 
contributing eauses to the fall of prices. 

_ Further light may, however, be thrown upon the question, 
whether gold could be said to be depreciated in the early part of this 
century, by considering the relative prices of the products of different 
countries and the state of the exchanges. Professor Cairnes has 
most clearly pointed out the effects of a flood of gold in successively 
raising prices in the countries into which it flows.* He established 
theoretically that while the precious metals are copiously flowing, for 
instance, from this country to India, prices here must be higher than 
in India; hence all articles will be dear in price here, except those 
tropical products which we buy from India. 

Tt was, if I recollect aright, noticed by Mr. Newmarch, in the 
sixth volume of “Tooke’s History,” that the prices of tropical and 
some colonial produce had scarcely risen of late years. I encountered 
the same fact which I stated, being then quite unacquainted with 
Professor Cairnes’ writings on the subject, in the following words:— 
‘All the groups which have fallen in price, are of vegetable origin, 
“and chiefly of foreign growth,’—and I gave what I thought an 
obvious, though perhaps mistaken, explanation of “the marked 
“ distinction between the classes of materials which have risen in 
“ price and those of foreign articles of food which have fallen.”’ + 

Now when Professor Cairnes read my pamphlet he detected, in 
this comparative fall of the price of oriental produce, a confirmation 
of his own theoretical views of the effects of an excess of gold in 
one country and its motion towards another country. These three 
facts, (1) a distinct, though moderate general rise of prices here ; 
(2) a drain of bullion to the east; (8) a comparative fall in the 
price of oriental produce formed, in his opinion, when taken in 
union, a complete demonstration of some depreciation of gold since 
the Australian discoveries. 

When I had nearly completed the reduction of Mr. Tooke’s 
tables, I could not help being struck by the fact that when prices 
were highest here, between 1800 and 1815, the prices of eastern 
produce were not higher than they had been, and consequently in 
comparison with the prices of other articles had fallen. This fact, 
according to Professor Cairnes’ views, would inevitably point to a 
comparative redundancy of gold in Europe. I was therefore lead to 
inquire into the past fluctuations of the current of specie towards 
the east. 

* « Report of the British Association,’ 1858; ‘ Dublin Statistical Journal,” 
January, 1859; “Frazer’s Magazine,” September, 1859, and January, 1860 ; 
‘* Economist,” 380th May, 1863. 

+ “A Serious Fall,” &c., p. 31. 
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It does not seem possible to form any one complete series of 
accounts of the export of bullion, extending over the whole period 
of our inquiry, but we may perhaps pretty safely infer the character 
of the fluctations from tables given in the Appendix. 

The current of gold having been very steady during the earlier 
half of last century, fluctuated a good deal during the second half 
of the century. It was considerable in the period 1785 to 1791 
or 1792; then it fell off very much, and only began to rise again 
into importance in 1797. In the years 1798, 1799, 1802, 1803, 
1804, and 1805, the exports both of the East India Company and of 
private persons were very great, the exports of the Company at least 
reaching greater amounts than had ever been known before. 

Independent evidence of the increased current of precious metals 
setting towards the east in the early years of this century, is seen in 
-the table of imports into Bengal, given in Milburn’s “ Oriental 
“Commerce.” And the later course of the trade is given in the 
half official tables of Martin’s “ British Colonies,” p. 360, B, &e.* 

The current greatly fell off in the period 1806-13, but stood ata 
very high amount in the years 1814-19. After 1820 the drain 
decreased very rapidly, and the exports of other merchandise in- 
creased, so that about the year 1832 the current of treasure actually 
turned in the opposite direction for a year or two. With slight 
exceptions there was then no considerable movement until the 
Californian and Australian discoveries of gold, which were followed 
almost immediately by the great drain, unremitted to the present 
time. 

Viewed by itself, the current of specie would not afford any safe 
criterion of variations in value of gold here. It might easily be 
asserted that the growth of our trade about the beginning of the 
century required increased remittances, especially after the opening 
of the trade to India in 1814; that afterwards the increased export 
of cotton and other manufactures took the place of treasure. Under 
this view, however, the recent drain of bullion stands out as 
unaccountable. 

Then again it will probably be said that the great wars were 
sufficient to account for great remittances of treasure and for inter- 
ruptions of trade. I am quite willing to allow to such causes all 
that can be fairly attributed to them, but I cannot regard occasional 
and temporary events as the causes of long-continued changes of 
trade. 

When we compare the large average exportation of treasure 
during the period 1798-1820, with the high range of general prices 
at the time, and the comparatively low price of oriental produce, 


* See also Tooke on “ High and Low Prices,” p. 211. 
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when we remember that the increased abundance of gold in late 
years has been accompanied by somewhat increased prices, by an 
enormous drain of bullion to the east, and again by a low price of 
oriental produce; and when we observe especially that between 
these two, periods, when prices in general were very rapidly falling, 
or were low, and oriental produce comparatively high, the drain of 
bullion was either small or actually reversed, we can hardly help 
connecting these events as causes and effects. 

T am far from asserting, indeed, that there is any exact coincidence 
between the state of prices and the drain of bullion in the period 
1798-1820, that would put the question beyond doubt. The drain 
for instance was greatest after 1814, when general prices here had 
already fallen, and the prices of oriental produce had risen. But 
this discordance is of a kind which might be accounted for by the 
opening of markets, and by political events. Such events may dis- 
locate and reverse a trade for a few years, but on an average of a 
long period trade will assert its own character, and deeper causes 
will produce their effects. 

I do not attempt to account for the comparative redundancy and 
depreciation of gold, which I believe to have existed in Europe in the 
early part of this century. No single cause that I know of can be 
sufficient to account for so singular an event. The discovery of the 
Russian mines, and the increased yield of the Spanish American 
mines, would contribute something to the observed effects, but would 
be totally inadequate to their complete explanation. It seems 
impossible to tell the net effect of the long-continued wars. The 
displacement of metallic by paper currency, and the diminished 
sphere for its use by the restriction of trade, would tend to throw 
quantities of metal on the market. But, on the other hand, the 
hoarding or sluggish use of currency occasioned by war, and the 
demand and dispersion of metallic money by armies in the field, 
would tend to absorb those supplies. It seems impossible to say 
what the balance would be. I assert, the redundancy of gold in the 
early part of the century, then, a simple fact of observation. 

These views of the relation of the eastern drain of treasure 
to the state of prices here, if accepted, throw considerable light 
upon the course ‘of prices since the gold discoveries. Those 
who predicted a revolution in monetary affairs from the great; flood 
of gold, have been thoroughly disappointed. ifteen years have 
elapsed, and the diggings have perhaps passed the meridian point 
of their prosperity without any appearance of a commercial revolu- 
tion. But those, I conceive, are also wrong who proved there was 
and could be no depreciation of gold; who even went so far as to 
assert that gold naturally opens a way for its own employment. 

European markets, where expedients for economising currency 
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are in common and growing use, could not possibly absorb the con- 
tinuous supplies from the diggings without a complete revolution in 
prices. But no sooner had a certain moderate rise occurred, than 
the surplus of the precious metals flowed off to the east, where an 
immense metallic currency, an absence of any modes of economising 
it, and a general taste for the luxurious use of the precious metals, 
opens a great sphere for their absorption and consumption. That 
this current was occasioned by the redundancy of gold, is proved, as 
Professor Cairnes anticipated, by a low price of oriental produce.* 
Had it been occasioned by an immense demand here for oriental 
produce, and a consequent balance of trade outwards, oriental pro- 
duce would have been comparatively high, not low in price. 

Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. 
It has saved us from a commercial revolution, and taken off our 
hands many millions of bullion which would be worse than useless 
here. And from the earliest historical ages it has stood in a similar 
relation to Europe. In the middle ages it relieved Europe of the 
excess of Spanish American treasure, just as it now relieves us of 
the excess of Australian treasure. ‘The Indian trade,” says Mac- 
pherson,t “ arose to considerable magnitude, at the same time that 
“the American mines began to pour their treasures into Europe, 
“ which happily has been preserved by the exportation of silver to 
“India, from being overwhelmed by the inundation of the precious 
“ metals, as it must have been had no such exportation taken place.” 
And “ Raynal affirms that the Spaniards must have abandoned their 
“most productive mines of silver in America, as they had already 
“abandoned many of the less productive ones, if the progress of the 
“ depreciation of silver had not been somewhat retarded by the 
“ exportation of it to India.’’t 

if the state of prices here, then, depends upon prices in India, 
we should be backward in making predictions of their future course. 
But we may perhaps speak with the more confidence of the accom- 
plished results of the gold discoveries. Prices had been falling with 
little interruption from 1810 to 1849. The years 1836-39 form a 
temporary but remarkable exception. In 1849-52 prices were 
unprecedently low, and ceteris paribus, we might have expected that 
after another period of speculation and its corresponding relapse of 


* J had also said (“ Serious Fall,” &c., p. 37), “having shown upon a wide basis 
“ of facts that both gold and silver are depreciated here, Iam much more inclined to 
*‘ regard this depreciation as the cause of the eastern drain. The fall in the value 
“ of silver, compared with most other goods, makes it more profitable to pay for 
“eastern produce with silver bullion than with our manufactures, silver being 
** always acceptable among Asiatic nations.” 

¢ “Commerce with India,” p. 337. 

t “Commerce with India,” quoting “ Histoire Phil. et Pol. des deux Indes,” 
vol, iti, p. 169, edit. 1782. 
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trade, prices should descend still lower. But prices in 1858 were 
still 18 per cent. above those of 1852. 

Since 1858 enormous fluctuations have taken place in the price 
of many commodities. The price of cotton has been quadrupled 
and again halved. Corn has fallen to what seems a natural minimum 
price, and meat and fodder have greatly advanced. There has been 
a great recent fall, too, in the price of many kinds of imported 
produce. Yet when the average of all kinds of commodity is struck, 
we find that prices, since 1858, have been uniform in an unprece- 
dented manner. The average fall since last year has been trifling. 
If we compare prices now (March, 1865) with what they were at 
their lowest in 1849, we find there has been a rise of 21 per cent. 
If we take the average of 1845-50 as our standard of compari- 
son, the rise is 11 percent. The real permanent rise due to the 
gold discoveries is doubtless something between these, or probably 
nearer the higher limit, 21 per cent. The gold discoveries have 
caused this rise of price. They have also neutralized the fall of prices 
which might have been expected from the continuous progress of 
invention and production, but of which the amount is necessarily 
unknown, It may be confidently asserted, then, that the Californian 
and Australian discoveries have had a considerable effect in reversing 
the previous course of prices, butit is impossible to state the amount 
of that effect with any approach to certainty. ; 
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A PPE NED. 


I.—Table showing the Variation of the Prices of Gold and Silver Bullion 
during the Suspension of Specie Payments at the Bank of England. 
















3 4 5 6 


Ratio of 
Price of Silver, to 


the 
Price of Silver in 1798. 


Ratio of Price of Gold 
to 




























Year. | Price of Gold. Standard Price. 
Logarithm. Number. Number. Logarithm. 
TAGE, bevaxtetens “000 
BOOS ks, eens "OI4 
TSOOS sécctnves: ‘O47 
SU ‘060 
ae eertacs, "037 
28. Sees pela "033 
"OE nite ce “O23 
RESO DE raccscnss: "035 
HOO * savvecctasis 2037) 
BOTs mevescexvec: 025 
oe geen "O29 
Ae "O25 
TBR. iccseis: O45 
ae - 
"O74 
; ee “088 
3) 2 gle aaa 
ay, “125 
chiles, “eile 
SEO vaccinia "022 
CM retgecseact. T9471 
"LE. Veedheaies: I°960 
TLS: pert. T'988 
SED apace: ¥°994 
1820 prieie:.. 3 19 11 1°968 
7 Miers rae 3.17 10% T'g87 





Note.—Column 3 of the above table contains the logarithms by the subtrac- 
tion of which prices are reduced to a gold standard. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE VARIATIONS IN THE MOVEMENT OF BULLION TO THE HAST. 


Il—Average Yearly Vi alue of the Exports of Treasure by the East India 


Company. 

Decennial Value in Pounds 
Period. Sterling. 

Hy 0 0 Se eee ee Ae Per ce 434,000 
“SILO cteavscdiicaveschasdstuatncetee colescce mama euaets 532,000 
3) RY: | 9 ee Nee aE Rar SURE Ree 487,000 
WET SOON <a wink See Meee ee eee ee: 631,000 
BISCO -cBiacteescectictet eee ae eee 571,000 
AG 170 coh teint ani elbu cease cata haaagnserve ast eeleass 152,000 
PASO Seen anv nee emtie 43,000 
pod Se 0 ea ni RE AT ON AT 393,000 
"OPAE SOO $55 Seats wecrats tadioon eel te dekes 352,000 

HBOU-OZ. ..citheaccomvnceensnetyeavkianoerseomntniaet rien 852,000 


Note.—The yearly exports of treasure and merchandise, 1711-1807, are given 
at length in Milburn’s “ Oriental Commerce,” p. 419. 


Ill.—Average Yearly Amount of Bullion by Weight, Exported by the East 
India Company and by Private Persons, chiefly Silver. (See Table V.) 


Period. Ounces. 
LOIS PS00. ck crvvnsergaretrente sealers Misouer stationed 2,055,000 
MSO OS, csiedeosctAicleceas POR eS Ama HC Mate ny Fa 3,781,000 


IV.— Average Yearly Value of Bullion absorbed by the Presidencies of 
India, being the excess of Imports over Exports. (See Table VI.) 


Period of Value in Pounds 
Years. Sterling. 

NSU 2 UO: ca te vasteasaiaeeena acoder tshoncesnaur cass tonsextweecd 1,998,000 
AL OAT Wek a ustucatingve state toe le aRanauesvenantehivins 2,827,000 
2 CRN eee eet Bete Brn aT a av abtn coke 1,333,000 
PER AR) (Sach cs ett wat eeesevetes Gras Faaspnaeriauer 1,373,000 
ISS Catal Re. Eid ep eae eee retin Se, Seg aR ee 25308,000 
DEO ns teaawecstr coheawaans avoathcra mesa aregeaubrans » 6,320,000 


V. — Table showing the Quantity of Gold and Silver in each Year, 
1788-1808, Exported by the East India Company, to China and the Kast 
Indies, whether on account of the Company or of Private Persons. 

[0,000’s omitted. ] 





Year. Millions of Ounces. Millions of Ounces. 








BESS). Secssttren voanton 2,68 3557 
55 La en oe me 2,15 Tsao 
1 i Ae 4,04 a 
BON = sc cunaanecakeanasn 3,49 ae 
CG ivan vcasdeoesnsoss 2492 7.98 
ROR: SisactasSiastess soa Hee 
BOE a eke catsanevevavie’s srs ? 
8,74 
1795 Pree rveeeneereeseres 915 3543 
96 veseeeeeeeeeerecenes 329 36 
a7 ce eeeeeeneeeeneasens 96 192 








Note.—Calculated from Account No. IX in the Appendix to the “ Report of 
* the Bullion Committee,” 1810. 
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VI.—Table showing the Value of the Treasure absorbed in each Year, 
1802-1856, by the Three Presidencies of India, being the Excess of 
Imports from all parts over Exports. 


[0,000’s omitted.) 

















Value in Millions Value in Millions 
Year. 0 Year 0 
Pounds Sterling. Pounds Sterling. 
1802-68) os iceecseenet.s | oe: LS80=8 1. ccouatnoise- noe: 
1 0 eee a eae | a PO eV esicins Beste — 41 
“O4=O5 i iccecaieonase | 2529 SPLOT tia tere: — ,32 
| MBO OE can ieoss ato. 1,10 
PSOD HOG 1... teenie PAO eh eee east 1570 
06-07 Bescon 2.65 
oh GP econ 30% PS352360 wisesndeesss 2,04 
one oh a 1,01 ; 
ae ene Reais BOD ( sekersesuaese3 1,77 
eta Ces re LOO. vovshe sein 2530 
29 
0S Weert 2,15 SS ie eee are 
tae eae Sr ery! oad Gi athe aa 147 
3/9/28 I eae aoe 387 
bp a <i 562 BRAG IAM | hocccdescne: 1,42 
UAE a ieiccsvinases 21 PAM SAD ont es oct. seen ge 
PAD ADs onesedsteeccs 3523 
T81B-16 vosdsccceseenee RIO TAB AA cH coumacsin: 4,05 
°16-17 4,01 "AAA isseseseveveee 265 
VG i ea pean 4530 
END 5 citearuenh 6,77 1845-16 icseceeeene 1,68 
PNG ZO wosadeveadiiehcks | 4525 ABR ANT ~ eho sacebens Bae 
} i cc te a ae ee 555 
S20 RET nicccssvsease: 3,05 BN BRAD © coolvsnncecceds 1,66 
ph ey 1,61 ie. 15 15,0 ae et 2542 
CL. Redueecianes 2,02 
"DBL. cadencecions 60s: 239 LODO S Sle sci sisdeanaes 3529 
"AED ohn cess 96 Me oes vosivanaoase 4,13 
ZOO a sichcssusteteves eee io) 
EB2Z5-2G \...0iecaisasen roa "DBA stasspeaseverts 3339 
Sy SALT Ne 1,80 "A= Ol gil gaikccactoes 576 
af feo ee eT aR 1,89 
PZB DY scevicvisiiatss 520 VBDB=DG™ ooeidasetesesess 10,70 
FOB cxzigdeteeass 99 OOD 7 a stasutdannnsts 13,16 


Note. —'The numbers 1802-33 are reduced from the table in Martin’s 
* British Colonies,” p. 360 B. The continuation of the account is from 
McCulloch’s article “ Precious Metals” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
8th edit., p. 469. 


During the years 1831-32 and 1832-33, there was an excess of exports over 
imports of 410,000l. and 320,000l. respectively. 


About 1818 there was an unusually large Government remittance to India. 





VOU, XZVITI. PART If. 


ee 
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VII.—List of Commodities treated in the Tables. 


From 1782 to 1844 the prices were mostly taken from Mr. Tooke’s tables. 
After 1844 the average prices, as calculated from the price lists of the “ Econo- 
“ mist,” and printed in my “Serious Fall,” &c., p. 21, were mostly used, the 
commodities being nearly identical with those quoted in Mr. Tooke’s tables, and 
subsequently in the valuable annual review of trade in the “ Economist”? news- 
paper. Concerning inconvenient, but unavoidable, changes of quotation, see 
Mr. Danson’s note in Tooke’s ‘‘ History,” vol. vi, p. 491. The following list 
notices the more important variations only. 

The brackets indicate the groups of commodities, or else point out where 
several qualities of one commodity have been joined and averaged before being 
thrown as one unit into larger groups. 


( Copper, tough cakes. 

Lead, British pigs. 

: Tin, English bars. 

MBE ae Big, Tooke, 1782-94, 1816-39, 1801-32, Matthews’s 

; f “ Report of Commission on Manufactures.” 

Tron < Wrought, Russia, 1782-39; Swedish, 1839-56; Swedish 

1 steel, 1857-65. 
| Welsh bars, 1806-57, “Serious Fall,” &c., p. 12. 


Gallipol, im bond; linseed after 1844. 
Fish; palm after 1844. 


Tallow, St. Petersburg. 
Tar, Stockholm. 


5, pearl; Dantzic or Russia to 1839. 


ey barilla; Carthagena in bond to 1836. 
» Canadian pearl, first sort, 1840-45. 


\ 


TEBE the Quebec yellow pine, 1784-1806, 1820-39, 1813-21, McCulloch’s 


| Gia fir, in bond. 
“ Dictionary,’ Canadian yellow pine, 1856-65. 


Hemp, St. Petersburg, clean. 


»  Pernam, 1788 “Magazine,” October, 1862, or Journal 
» surat, 1790 Statistical Society, December, 1862. 
» Surinam, 1782-44; Demerara after 1820. 


( Cotton, upland, 1793 ee 1801, from table in “ Exchange 


Pippa J Wool, Southdown, average 1784-1845, McCulloch’s “ Dictionary.” 
aks >) Bpamish, South Australian lambs, 1861-65. 
Silk, China, raw. 
», Reggio, raw, 1844; Italian raw, all descriptions. 


| Flax, St. Petersburg. 


Indigo, superior and inferior, East India. 


Cochineal, Spanish ; Teneriffe after 1861. 


Dea Logwood, Jamaica. 
MATERIALS 
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VIL.—List of Commodities treated in the Tables—Contd. 


ae B.A. and M.V. dry, after 1844. 
Leather, crop hides, after 1844. 


Wheat, “ Gazette” average. 
Barley, Fe 
Oats 
CORN. sncecsnceses ; = 
Rye, » 
| Beans, Sy 
| Peas, , from 1792. 
Hay, ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1798. 
FODDER. 2... Clover, = 1803. 
Straw, 3 1798. 
Mutton, St. Thomas’s Hospital average. 
0: eee ee Beet, 


Trish mess beef, fee 1848 American and Canadian. 
Pork after 1845. 


Butter, Waterford, &e. 


Sugar, Muscovados, “‘ Gazette’ average after 1800. 
»  Havannah for exportation, 1801-46. 


Tea, congou. 
»» hyson. 


Coffee, superior British plantation. 
5, inferior * 
», St. Domingo for exportation, after 1807. 


Spirits, Jamaica rum. 


Rice, Carolina, 1782-1839. 
Pepper, East India black. 
Cinnamon, first quality in bond. 
Tobacco, Virginia, in bond. 


The following groups are thus composed :— 


Oriental Produce. Tropical Food. 
Indigo, Sugar. 
Pepper. — Tea. 
Cinnamon. oonee 
pee Spirits. 

Pepper. 
Sugar. Cinnamon. 
China silk. ; Rice. 
Surat cotton. Tobacco. 
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VIII.—Proportional Variation of Prices from 1782. 





General Variation 
Oriental Products. Tropical Food. 


of 
all the Forty Commodities. 


Gold Paper Gold Com- Com- 
: ee Standard. | Actual. . Actual. 
Standard. | Standard. | Logarithm. parative, parative. 








1782 100 "000 100 100 100 100 
83 100 ‘ool 101 TOI 87 87 
"84 93 1'966 94 102 82 8g 
85 99 I°956 93 103 70 a 

1786 85 e T'927 82 97 64 76 
SST caste 87 a T'94t OL 105 70 79 
°88 87 D T°941 91 168 74 84 
89 85 = ¥°930 85 100 70 82 
90 87 E 1°937 80 92 69 80 

3 

1791 89 3 T'947 89 101 72 81 
"92 93 5 £969 107 11g 81 84 
°93 99 3 T°994 96 97 79 80 
94 98 H T*989 84. 86 72 74, 
°95 117 a "067 96 82 93 {285 

oO 

1796 125 3 "097 105 84 102 82 
i. 110 S 043 85 a4 87 79 
98 118 A oy fe) 107 gt 98 83 
"99 130 » “113 100 wy 86 66 
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VILI.—Proportional Variation of Prices—Contd. 





Tropical Food. 






































All Commodities. Oriental Products. 
S id a Logarithm. — Actual. Comparative. Actual. Comparative. 
1820s .s 94 T°975 68 Ges 63 66 
Die chet. 88 ¥°946 67 76 61 70 
23 eee 89 T948 | 65 a 62 79 
a) Cae 88 T'946 | 61 69 52 58 
poe 103 ‘O14 80 48 65 63 
ES 2G eis. ~: 90 T°953 56 62 55 61 
i rare 90 F956 58 64. 54: 60 
5 See 81 I'909 53 65 48 60 
SS ae wD 1°899 dL 64 49 62 
"BO Sessds: 81 ¥°906 52 64 47 59 
£31 2...: 82 | Ors A 49 59 48 58 
eee 78 ¥°893 49 62 50 63 
3 eer 75 E77 5 50 67 49 65 
ee ee 78 T°891 53 68 50 64. 
PO acta: 80 1-965. 1.4 58 2 51 64. 
1836 «0.00. 86 Boge 4 60 69 54 63 
yi eee 84, I'9z2 4 50 60 48 63 
So Woe Bee 84 F924 72.1 53 63 52 62 
LO reacts: 2 T°965 56 61 61 66 
AAS dices 87 T°940 56 64 60 68 
1849... 85 E928. | 51 60 53 63 
ee 75 1875 45 60 46 62 
"AB eee. VA T'Sst | 45 64. AA, 62 
naan 69 F840 42 61 42 60 
"AD esses: 74 ESO7 wl 38 51 40 £4 
1846 ... 74: ras ae BF | 49 88 52 
ic IF eer 78 T°894 | 36 | 46 40 51 
cee 68 F831 7 31 46 35 52 
Ae. 64. 7-806 | 33 2 36 56 
BOO oa nek: 64, T°808 | 3 59 39 61 
PS GL tees. 66 Bios 1) 36 56 AL 62 
CDiesaaa st 65 T°810 34. 53 34 G2 
PINE ces 74 regi | 36 49 38 52 
ee 83 I°919 34 41 40 48 
5) eR 80 L903; 6 31 39 39 48 
TS5ONS 52s: 82 T'916 5 286 44 40 48 
Ai eene 85 928)» a 39 46 43 51 
Sc aie 76 1°878 35 46 37 49 
59. 7 ¥°884 35 VEG 37 49 
SOU) 2.8% 79 T°898 30 46 39 50 
TEGH.. 0... 78 T°894 | 36 46 38 49 
62... 79 T°g00 42 6: 39 49 
GOB. & ve 78 T'°894 43 BiB 39 50 
°C cis: 78 T°894 Ad. 56 42 Eo 
05 78 I°890 4A, 56 42 54 
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VIII.—Proportional Variation of Prices from 1782. 

















Metals. Tron. = Dye 
een vophe ences, | Several Varieties. Timber. Oils. Materials. 
Actual. eats ) Actual. eee | Actual. pe ee Actual. ar } Actual. Seta 
1782 {| 100, | ro0 100 | 100 100 100 
83 | 100 TOO 108 | 107 94: g4. 92 gt 
84, 90 98 H | O 58 U6} fO4 98 | 106 
*85 89 99 73 81 104 | 115 90 99 
1786 95 | 112 58 69 G1 | 107 69 81 
87 93 | 107 61 70 87 | 100 75 86 
°88 96 109 58 67 81 3 78 89 
89 93 | 109 58 69 84: 98 73 85 
°90 92 | 106 56 65 88 | 101 64 74 
179: | 100 | r13 85 | 96 | 82} 92 | 77 | 87 
92 | 108 | 116 73 | 49 $86 | o2 | 79} 8% 
gh mek: Ge we a 70 71 103 | 104 79 80 
94} 111 | 114 78 | 80 4 103 | 106 Si hase 
05 | 108 koe. 4 108 | 93 | 124 | 106 | 109 | 93 
L796 ALT 94 105 84. 134 | 107 116 93 
"OF | 123°) ary 77 40 120 | 108 96 87 
98 | 122 | 104 98 84. 123 | 105 137 | 176 
28.) 127 98 | 120 93 134 | 104 125 97 
1800 | 135 96 168 | 119 122 87 101 2 
1801 | 139 | 99 | 139 | 99 | 167 | 119 | 184 | os | 108 | 77 
02) 187. | tee Pe 119 sh 208 125 | 114 102 92 83 76 
703 | 144 | 1g | 118 94. 182 | 146 124 | 100 128 | 103 
04 | 147 | 124 | 116 | 98 | 152 | 128 | 115 | 97 | 105 | 85 
0d. 1, I6L. |. 132; te 218 89 146 | 111 131 | 100 135 | 102 
1806 | 169 | 130 | 123 95 136 | 105 182 | ro1 13h -b Fou 
"07 | 152 118 | 116 go 168 | 131 — 125 96 113 88 
708 | 155 107 | 1138 78 253 | 175 166 “4 115 116 80 
709 | 159 IOI 114 + 533 | 340 162, | 103 110 70 
*10 | 142 4 “100 99 40. + 800 | arr 141 99 16% .-| 112 
1811 | 148 | 109 | 106 78 381 | 281 136 | 100 107 79 
ER 148 98 88 93 3806 | 254 120 99 O1 45 
eee 97 81. ay 185 | 161 115 | 100 82 a1 
14 | 113 99 77 68 LOY. | 172 113 99 132 | 116 
LD i LD. nos 81 a4 161 | 148 114 | 104 106 97 
1816 96 | 105 rp 78 PEG} 127 82 90 68 ee 
171 107 | 92 | 78 | 67 | 118 | 99 f 124 | 106 | 86 | 43 
"18. 119 gI 98 Ws 184 | 102 129 98 95 92 
"lO; T18 IOI 104: 93 ESS > tad 100 go 80 Vik 
"20 | 106]. ro3 95 92 116 | wie 105 | 101 69 67 

























































































Note.—The actual variation is shown by the average proportion of gold prices 
in each year to the gold prices of 1782. The comparative variation is the ratio 
in which the prices of each commodity or group of commodities have risen or 
fallen more than the whole forty commodities. 
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VIII.—Proportional Variation of Prices—Contd. 






































Metals. Tron. Ny Dye 
Copper. dedd, Several Varieties. Timber Oils. Materials. 
Year, _ j 
Actual. pau 1 Actual, | ony } Actual. prose Actual. ae ] Actual. OaEe: 
ee See ee 
1821 | 101 107 82 87 1116 123 94 | 74 78 
’22 | 100 113 74 83. — 101 115 Lob h. Sk. tf TOU 
"23. | 107 Tera 78 88 1%, hes 96 | 96 108 
"24 | 108 123 | 94 | 106 | 126 14.3 88 | 83 94. 
"25 | 123 ig PTia. yio, bags 129 84 1 98 95 
1826 | 111 124 {100° | ari* $107 119 90 | 70 79 
*27 | 108 lig 86 96 95 106 go | 73 81 
"28 | 95 Li? 80 ge F 98 11s ga | GL 75 
ad 89- | ares fo FS gr 108 | +128 98 | 59 a5 
30 | 81 100 66 Sz E98 121 106 | 56 69 
1831 | 80 98 | 63 97 AOL 12126 110 | 49 £9 
fee 99 61 “8 | 108 139 EOI. f_ 42 60 
33 | 82 109 65 87 | 106 141 105 f 43 57 
"a4. |. 8% biz 65 83 106 eo 96 | 47 61 
7301 90 Tit 64 79 f LAG 14.5 97 | 48 6o 
1836 | 114 133 86 -|- 100° -} 126 146 108 | 46 £3 
poe | a Oeot aro. F374 89 | 119 1A2 107 | 49 59 
oO7 00 Ing 4 77 2 F 11l ie 199 | 52 62, 
"39 | 94 102 77 Se 1 Lee 120 100 | 59 64. 
"20 |. 87 | |. 100 $- 68 2 , —*) — 105 | 47 54 
1841 | 90 106 6L via 113 133 t1g 4 40 47 
"ae 80 (PR top f-S1 | 68 8119 be res 129 88 |) a4 
"AB | ZL 100 43, 61 85 120 125°) 36 51 
"44, | 74, 107 43 63 84: 22 t14 | 34 50 
"45 | 86 117 59 80 26 130 114 | 35 48 
1846 | 90 Eat 60 81 90 be 116 36 48 
"47 | 90 EES 60 46 91 116 E27 35 45 
"48 | 77 HES bh 47 69 84 124 141 30 45 
"49 | 73 114 | 40 63 72 132 150 28 44 
60 | 74 Es 37 58 66 103 142 30 46 
1851 |} 73 I1z § 36 54 68 103 134 31 47 
°b2 | 80 124. | 40 63 62 y6 130 31 48 
53 | 103 138 53 We 81 10g ia 37 50 
"54 | 109 131 60 Ge 87 105 14.6 38 46 
D5 | 104, 130 51 64. 88 110 146 ¥ -3l 38 
¥a56 | 169 |. £37 § 55 66 78 95 Eig F385 42 
*d7 | 108 Ey dL 60 84 99 133 36 4.3 
58 96 19, 46 62 69 92 E27 36 48 
7 | 97 12 42 ae 70." (92 ree 32 42 
"60 | 95 VAI 40 Ba 70° 88 P32 32 40 
1861 | 88 112 37 47 69 | “89 14.2 32 41 
62. | 88 107 35 44 ae GO 142, 30 44 
63 | 85 108 37 47 74 1 95 17 34 43 
64 | 92 cL7 4A, 57 Va oe 125 35 45 
"65 | 81 105 39 51 ka a 115 34 44 


* Uncertain from interference of customs duties; the uncertainty extends to 
the succeeding in relation to the preceding numbers. 
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VIII.—Proportional Variation of Prices from 1782. - 
enn NOPE Seal AeaiclD di pens NRK ns Ae A Cleat aie ened oe 


Fibres. 


Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Flax. 


Actual. Compa 
rative. | 





100 


106 
140 
161 
118 
121 





100 
Ill 
IOI 
118 


128 
123 
123 
IIo 
IIs 


10g 


ET2 
he) 
116 
137 
116 


110 
122 
Oy) 


114 
126 


116 
120 
122 
105 
ry, 





Cotton. 


# Several Varieties. 


tive. 





Corn. 
Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Rye, 
Beans, Peas. 





100 
127 
116 
104 


105 
102 

99 
105 
Wi 


112 
110 
129 
140 
168 


153 
112 
116 
159 


252 


232 
130 
123 
134 
AW 


158 
168 
195 
205 
175 


167 
221 
197 
123 
114 


123 
192 
203 
177 
148 


rative. 





100 
126 
126 
115 
124 


17 
114 


159 
14.4 


Wheat. 


* Gazette ” 
Average. 





100 
110 
102 


144, 
134 


rative. 





120 
oes 
III 
r23 
[32 


135 
173 
150 


Tol 


14.6 
164 
129 
120° 
130 


[J une. 


Fodder. 


Hay, Clover, 
Straw. 





Actual. hee Actual. Compa- Actual. Compa- Actual. Compa- 


rative. 





161 


123 


139 
181 
159 
137 
17 


228 
169 
159 
146 
152 


add 
192 
192 
228 
166 


* Quotations of fodder previous to 1797 were wanting ; the ratios were there- 
fore made to commence from the general average of all commodities for 1797. 
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VIII.—Proportional Variation of Prices—Contd. 





Fodder. 


Fibres. Cotton. Corn. | Wheat. 
1 Wheat, Barle ’ 
Cotton, Wool, | b Y§ Gazette” Hay, Clover, 
Oats, Rye; | _ Average.; Straw. 


Silk, Flax. Several Varieties. Beans, Peas. 














Year. 
Actual. ae Actual. egy Actual. er Actual. ee Actual. eas 
1821 | 112 119 | 53 56 116 123 | 114 121 182 193 
799! 110 128 | 47 ee ee to5-4 90 102 | 170 193 
723 | 115 129 | 46 52... Lae | ano. f 108 122 | 215 243 
°24 | 108 116 48 54 | 147 | 167 | 180 147 | 200 283 
725 | 121 cr? 63 61 1 SS We alo tar (SS) Ea6 —_ _ 
1826 | 86 96 40 45 | 152 |- 169-7 119 132 — —_— 
s0e7 6 86 95 38 42 4 155 trp Pst9 ree 245 27% 
"28 | 83 102 34. By tel SG. re 268> Auk 28 ee fey fee bog 243 
4 G6 |. ge-t dd | 30 4-195. | uas | 184 «| 169 [180 | 228 
2304) 78 96 36 45 1388 | 171 | 130 162 | 220 274, 
183s (87 106 33 40 150 | 182 | 135 164 | 199 242 
32 | 82 105 35 45 130.2166 PALS 152 | 210 269 
a. | 289 118 43 58 ELD -egoh | 107 143 | 169 224. 
34 | 106 136 48 62 123 | 158 | 94 ron | 177 228 
*oo | LIG 145 55 69 119 148 | 80 99-4 218 2a 
1836 | 111 129 53 62 TIES pea 98 114 | 185 215 
jade} AOT 116 40 48 132 | 158 | 113 136 | 228 272 
*38| 91 |-108 | 388 | 46 | 184 | 160 | 181 | 16 | 211°} a2 
739) 1 96 104 J 41 44 155 168 | 143 155 | 234 254 
"40 | 92 106 | 86 41 150 | 173 | 185 155 | 200 230 
1841 | 88 104 | 87 44 140 166 | 131 154 | 227 267 
"AZ | 77 103 | 31 41 120 | 160 | 116 155 | 210 280 
"as | 72 102 | 27 34 113 159 | 102 143 221 Ft 
4 | 79 | 114 | 27 | 39 | 125 | 180 | 104 | iso | 173 | 261 
"45 | 81 110 | 24 28 180 | 176 {| 1038 140 | 233 316 
1846 | 83 Er 28 37 | 140 188 | 111 149 200 269 
tA Ed. 98 | 29 394 176 | 234. ie 1A? 1g1 | 180 230 
48 | 61 go f 21 31 125 184 | 103 151 173 256 
"49 | 62 96 | 23 36 106 | 166 | 90 140 | 177 ea gl 
DO 76 | 119 | 32 50 94 | 146 | 82 127 | 156 243 
Bot): 77 BIZ pe 41 98. 180-1 78 119 | 163 248 
"52 | 76 118 | 26 39 109 | 169.1 88 128 | 176 273 
oi aa eae 104 24, 33 127, | 70° 4 108 146 | 189 254 
de | 7D go | 24 30 157 | 189 | 147 177 | 226 292 
On 10 94 | 26 32 154 | 193 § 151 189 | 217 22, 
1856 | 89 108 30 36 151 184 | 140 170 | 221 268 
Obie OS 116 36 43 142 | 163 | 114 135 | 191 2a 
"O83: | < 87 115 32 43 128 | 169 | 90 119 | 194 257 
bo | 97 127 33 43 125.3 763° 89 116 | 198 258 
’°60 | 95 L221 30 34 136 172 +4108 137 | 214 27% 
1861 | 96 125° 4 39 50 135°| 172 | 118 144 | 213 272, 
762°) LAL 140 | 82 | 104 Lote cose Tas 142 | 210 264 
63 | 127 pat Ra a Si Wy Gia i Co ngs fan 91 6 A ac ea 116 | 199 254 
64 | 129 164 p 128 | 164. 4 LO9 .| 136 81 LOA WE LOO 254. 
’65 | 120 res ic 77-1 -to0. (y L07 lo e38 78 tor | 229 295 
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IX.—Description of the Diagrams. 


Each point ona curve has been laid down at a distance from the thick zero line, 
representing a ratio of prices of the year to the prices of 1782, on the scale of one 
quarter of an inch to the logarithm ‘100. The horizontal reference lines represent, 
from below upwards, the logarithms I°500, 1°600, 1°700, 1'800, I*900, 0’000, 
0'100, 0°200, 0°300, &e. Since the logarithm of 2 is nearly *300 (.30103) and 
that of 4, 1°700, the third line above the zero line represents a doubled pricé; the 


third line below it a halved price. 


In the case of the general variation of all the commodities, horizontal lines 
representing the ratios in common numbers have been substituted for the loga- 


rithmic lines, the logarithmic scale however being preserved. 


The diagrams are intended only to show the general character of the variations, 
the numerical results being given in the tables. It has not been thought needful 


to draw out the comparative variations except in a few cases. 


Apperdia to Protessor Jeons Paper 1 


PROPORTIONAL VARIATION OF PRICES 
(wm Paper Carrer , 1797-98 20.) 
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PROPORTIONAL VARIATION OF PRICES 
(av Paper Qare LY, 7797 - 4820) 


















































































































































Appendia to Protessor Jevons Paper, | 2, 


PROPORTIONAL VARIATION OF PRIGES. 
( ae Pape Gorreney, 1797 — 7. 620) 
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4 Anpcndiac to Professor Jevon’s Paper 


PROPORTIONAL VARIATION OF PRICES 
( Corrected’ tor depreciation of Paper, 1497-7820) 
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1.—On a Form of Savings Banks among the Christians of Asia 
Minor. By Wype Criarxe, F.S.8. 


My attention has often been called to the employment of Church 
institutions here for the investment of money by the poorer classes 
of the Christians, and particularly by the Greek servant girls. In 
Smyrna itself there are many thousand Greek girls from the 
Archipelago and Ionian Islands employed as servants. Many of 
these girls save up their money wages, and it may be added clothes 
wages, and if they do not marry here, return to the islands with 
their savings. A common mode of hiring is to pay a portion in 
money and a portion in certain stipulated articles of clothing, 
including shoes, and of these things the girls wear as few as possible. 
The wages now are about iol. a-year altogether. 

Where there are several immigrant members of a family, the 
savings are sent home occasionally by one of them paying a periodical 
visit or returning, but in the case of those having no connections, 
or being orphans, the money is deposited with the “ Church.” 

This has gone on in this city for a very long while, beyond all 
memory, and prevails throughout Turkey among Greeks and 
Armenians. 

Although effecting the purpose of a savings bank, and even of 
a benefit society, the operation is not exactly of that form. The 
money is considered as lent to the “ Church,” but the church is not 
absolutely obliged to receive all money tendered. 

The Greek institutions receiving money here are the churches, 
the hospital, and the school, and they are very ably managed by lay 
committees in the nature of vestries, the members of which are 
styled Ephoroi, and are elected by the congregations or community. 
The clergy have no part in the management, a trait in perfect keeping 
with the Greek character, although their devotion to the priesthood 
is very great. | 
_ The deposits are considered as loans for the respective institu- 
tions, on the improvement of which, since the return of the Greeks 
to Turkey after the War of Independence, large sums have been 
spent. The total amount of debt was formerly larger, and consisted 
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of positive loans from the wealthy classes, as in many of the pro- 
vincial districts now, but in consequence of the prosperity of the 
community the amount of the debt is now small, and it consists in 
reality of deposits, often tendered under pressure, and advocated as 
an act of charity towards the depositor, rom time to time, by the 
death of the depositors, some of these deposits have fallen into the 
church. 

The chief of these savings banks is that of the cathedral of 
St. Photini, which is managed by nine ephoroit. The amount of 
deposits at present is not more than g,oool. Turkish money may 
be deposited in sums as small as 2/. or 3/., and I believe in other 
churches as low as il. It is deposited for three, six, or twelve 
months, and a deposit receipt is given, on the production of which the 
money is returned even at a shorter period. The rate of interest 
is at present 6 per cent., but as the cathedral does not want money 
many depositors have been refused, and this year the vestry has 
been persuaded to purchase house property as an investment of 
these funds. Inasmuch, however, as house property of stone only 
brings in 4 per cent. at Smyrna, it is proposed to reduce the rate of 
interest on deposits to 4 per cent. instead of 6 per cent., hitherto 
allowed. St. Photini has a revenue of 1,500/. a-year from the rents, 
which is considered as an additional security for investors.. This is 
exclusive of houses employed for schools. Thus the vestry has 
this year increased the girls school accommodation from 300 to 
600 girls. 

The church of St. George has about 6,o00/. in deposit; that of 
St. Dimitre 5,o00/., and the total of all the churches and the 
hospital is perhaps about 30,000/. sterling. 

The depositors consider that in case of sickness, or incapacity, 
they have a better claim on the charity of the vestry, and the 
servants evidently regard the operation as that of a benefit society. 

The Greek Hospital, an ably managed institution, includes 
accommodation for the sick and lunaties, and likewise schools. In 
the last three years it is estimated that 30,000/. have been spent in 
reconstructing it. The hospital likewise receives money on deposit, 
and further property in deposit. 

The Armenian Church here renders the like services to its 
community. 

Some of the Roman Catholic institutions receive small savings, 
and lend out the money in loans and mortgage, to obtain or secure 
converts. 

The Mussulmans have nothing in the nature of a savings bank 
because the acceptance of interest is still regarded with prejudice, 
but some of the mosques receive property on deposit, as the 
treasuries of the Greek temples did ages ago. 

The Christians of the present day, perhaps, adopted their present 
practice in imitation of the Turks. 

The Albanian Mussulmans here employ their money in petty 
usury and hoard it, sending home remittances by trustworthy 
members who return to Albania by steamer. 

It may be incidentally mentioned that the remittance of money 
for all classes here, is carried out faithfully on a large scale by the 
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Turkish post office, the money being made up in bags or groups on 
the old French post office plan. Through the post office money has 
for centuries been despatched throughout the empire. 


ll.—Alethod of Ascertaining the Real Value of Imports. 


Mr. Joun A, Messenger the Inspector-General of Imports and Exports 
has prepared the following statement explanatory of the method adopted 
for ascertaining the real value of the imports into the United Kingdom. 
This paper has been laid before Parliament together with the note addressed 
to merchants and brokers from whom periodical returns of average prices 
were required, 


“The real value of the imports into the United Kingdom, as shown in the 
Statistical Accounts published under the authority of the Government, is ascer- 
tained as. follows :— 

“1, In the case of certain articles,—of those namely, in regard to which the 
tariff prescribes that their value (either with or without a specification of quantity) 
shall be stated in the entry inwards at the Custom House,—it rests on the 
declaration of the importers. 

“Tf the officer of customs to whom such declaration of value is tendered 
should see reason to question its correctness, he is entitled to require further 
evidence on the point, or he may satisfy his doubts by an examination of the 
goods. 

«The articles of which the value is ascertained by this method, however, are 
but few compared with the whole number of those included in the Statistical 
Registry,—and they are generally of minor importance. 

«© 9, In the case of the more numerous and more considerable articles which 
are entered at the Custom House by quantity alone,—the value exhibited in the 
statistical record is obtained by means of a process of computation which combines 
the quantity with the average prices of the several commodities. 

«The average prices thus employed are supplied to the Inspector General of 
imports and exports in part by some of the leading merchants and brokers of 
the city of London, who willingly aid an operation so obviously serviceable to the 
public,—in part by three gentlemen—who have special facilities for watching the 
course of the markets, and who receive a fixed remuneration from the Treasury 
for collecting such prices in the ports of London, Liverpool, and Hull respectively. 

“In striking the average price for each article, regard is had to the specific 
distinctions under which it is exhibited in the tariff,—these distinctions being 
of necessity observed also in the statistical registry,—and not being in every 
instance identical with those which are commonly recognized in mercantile 
transactions. 

*«« As the same article, in many cases, varies widely in its market value, accord- 
ing to the country of which it is the produce, separate prices, applicable to the 
importations from the different countries, are in such cases required. 

“The rules which are required to be kept in view in fixing the average prices 
will appear more distinctly on reference to the annexed copy of an explanatory 
note which was addressed to the merchants and brokers from whom assistance was 
sought at the time when the registry of real value was first established. 

** When the prices obtained from different sources are found to disagree,— 
such disagreement, unless it be referable to some known cause, is made the subject 
of a careful investigation, before the average is finally adjusted. 

«The average price of an article being fixed for a particular month for the 
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ports of London and Liverpool separately,—and, in the case of certain descriptions 
of merchandise, for the port of Hull also,—the quantity imported into each of the 
ports is computed at the price belonging to it, and the mean value thus ascertained 
of the importations into the two or the three ports, is adopted as the general rate 
of valuations for the importations into the kingdom at large. 

“ The value attached to the importations of each article for the entire year is 
the sum of the values affixed to the importations of each successive month. 

«* The manner in which the operation is effected is shown in the annexed table. 


Table showing the Manner in which the Real Value of Imports is Computed 
in the Office of the Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 


Yellow Muscovado and Brown Clayed Sugar Imported from Bengal in 1861. 
































Imported into London, Inported into Liverpool. 
Months. 
p aay Quantity. Value. Pays x Quantity. Value. 
gd, TMB i Bees glee ae RR ie, 
January o.4 2h 2 — _ 2.8 8 220 
February ....| 27 2 a 4 136 27 6 3 82 
March |" ae 8 2 55 27 - 4, 108 
fu eeenearoee 28 2 4 | 113 27 - 6 162 
Ey xsi sonsapsc 29 8 ES 297 26 3 11 289 
OUIE sehiasdbeed 29 8 1 30 25 9 4, 103 
Daley 5 weteast: 30 2 4, 131 25 9 = — 
August ........| 30 2 Rete 25 9 18 46 
September ..| 30 8 iy a 521 26 - 16 416 
October........ 31 2 26 810 26 - 21 546 
November....| 30 8 38 ro 25 6 7 179 
December ...| 29 8 47 1,394 25 - 20 500 





Average Price a 
at Quantities 





* 0. 
Imported ue the Imports into Imported into Computed 
Months. London and Liverpool _ London and Real 
Eanes Liverpool adopted she # 
_ for the United Kingdom. alue. 
United Kingdom. 
ah sings Ss. So Wa Cwt.  qrs. Ibs. | £ 
January... 8 225 i 8 8,097 —-— 24] 11,201 
February .... 8 218 i S500 L. -4¢4 19,426 
Merch ........ 6 163 BT dia te Gio 2-40) "soja 
Ror... 10 275 27 6 9565 2 15] 13,153 
UNBUY’ * ssewivenicen: 21 586 2 20,986 — 20) 29,293 
Fume ee. 5 E33 ba) A506. “25° 9 6,053 
SMILE on duensare™: A, Lor 20%, 2 3,082 -' oh LO" | G00, 
August ........ 29 795 ape, BS ave P34 309,026 
September.... 33 937 23° “a 33,002 = 5 | 46,753 
October........ 4I7 1,356 23° £6 46,559 2 26) 67,124 
November....| 45 1,344 2:9 10 45,466 -~- 1) 67,820 
December ....|. 67 1,894 aise se 66,342 -— 124 93,708 © 
281,566 1 4 





3995932 


Note.—Average price of the year, 28s. 5d. per cwt. 
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Linseed Imported fr0M | the Russian Ports on the Black Sea in 1861. 





| Imported into London. ait Imported into Hull. 












































Months 
| per Ae a Quantity. Value. } per Re a Quantity. Value. 
Vhousanc Thousand | 
os ode Ce ne 8. Sn ad: a hee 
January ....| 56 — — — 55. ~ — — 
February ....,| 50 - 2 I0o = 50 = Me de PB eo = 
BEATIN. Goss .:.: 51 - — — Ad 6 31 1,472 6 
LS) ie es 50 6 1 oe 47 6 19 902 6 
|. ES cane aes bl 6 2 103. — 47, «6 2 95 - 
SUMO Bi sicscsse Bib 6 —- — AT 6 1 47. 6 
PURI eS siseees. Syme — — 47 6 == = 
MOUS ocx 5c%: 55 8 — — 50 - 6 300 — 
September...) 57 6 2 lis — 52 «6 13 682 6 
October........ 59 6 5 209 6 59 - 21 1,155 = 
November....; 60 6 2 I2il — 50 = 14 3 400 = 
December ....|. 61 — | 20 1.2260) = 55 20 I,I0o = 
Average Erice Quantities 
pars ae j the Lagos into Imported into Computed 
Montlis. London and Hull. London and ‘he Real 
jgnily- ee 2A mee United Kingdom, yale: 
} United Kingdom. 
er ees Geen ysiten nes £ 
danuaty “4 == ca 55 = «6 6,629 | 18,395 
February ..... 19 O5Ou I= 4 50 = 21,563 6 3,009 
Marcel: ..,..-.. 31 Layee 6 47 6 56,061 133,145 
epDlle, jes .ses. 20 953, 74 Ay © 29,324 69,645 
WEAVE cavaescesiers 4, 198 — | 49-6 6,880 17,028 
DUNG 2ir..cetvest 1 47, 6 4 4q 8 1,526 3,624 
AMULY 2. cnttsoncet -— -— DO: 4 3,576 8,940 
AG OUSE. <acaver. 6 300 sis 50 - 10,059 | 25,148 
September... 15 a Bes Ae, 29,449 | 78,040 
October ........ 26 L452, 20: 9 55 10 36,048 100,634 
November....} 16 891 — | 55 «8 35,897 = | 99,913 
December .... 40 25320 4 ale 58 54,490 158,021 
291,502 766,440 








Explanatory Note referring to a Classified ** List of Articles Imported into 
“the United Kingdom for which Rates of Valuation are desired.” 


“ The object for which it is sought to attach rates of valuation to the various 
commodities enumerated in this list, is the ascertainment (as nearly as possible) of 
the true money equivalent of our imports, considered both collectively and in the 
detail of individual articles, and with reference as well to the trade carried on with 
particular countries and colonies as to the general commerce of the kingdom with 
all parts of the world. 

Ea Ae rates, when obtained, are to be applied to the quantities of the several 
commodities as they appear in the péeords | xept by the Inspector-General of Imports 
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and Exports, which records, being founded upon the entries passed by the merchants 
at the Custom House, exhibit the articles imported from all countries under those 
designations and distinctions, and those alone, which are recognized in the Customs 
tariff. 

* Hence, estimates of value adapted to a different specification of the same 
articles, to varieties of fabric or degrees of quality of which the Customs tariff 
takes no cognizance, would not be available for the purpose which this inquiry has 
in view. 

“On the other hand, it is important that any well-defined differences in 
the price of a commodity affecting the whole produce of particular countries 
should be noted, since a neglect of such differences would lead to a false repre- 
sentation of the comparative value of the trade carried on with those countries 
respectively. 

** What is required, therefore, is in general a single rate of valuation, but in 
particular instances more than one rate, corresponding as nearly as possible with the 
average market price of the article in the United Kingdom during a given period 
for each description of merchandise included in the accompanying list ;—a single 
rate wherever the same average price may be deemed fairly applicable to the 
importations from all countries alike ;—separate rates for the importations from 
different countries where the nature of the case requires that they should be 
so discriminated. 

“ The distinctions which are conceived to be necessary in regard to the produce 
of particular countries are indicated in the list under the heads to which they 
belong, but a practical knowledge of the various commodities will probably suggest 
other distinctions of the same kind as necessary to be introduced, and point out 
some of those which are inserted as unnecessary to be retained. 

“ The articles have been distributed into classes with the view of facilitating the 
process by which values are to be affixed to them. The division is of course an 
arbitrary one, and where it seemed that an article might almost indifferently be 
assigned to either of two classes it is inserted in both.” 


IiI.—The Import and Export Trade of 1862-63-64, 


Tur following statistics have been abstracted from an article which 
appeared recently in the Manchester Guardian on the Trade of the United 
Kingdom. 


Computed Real Value of the Principal Articles Imported into the United 
Kingdom, Three Years ended with 1864. 


£ 
LBC 2: ss csi aavPooarsgan arin pean eer oat. 185,301,000 
dc abr erae erate berber rs Nekuiere acts sas fn - 2OARESALOOO 
MOS Fe ccatessnerstelsaitns tence aeesent meee cee: 226,058,000 


“Though there was a considerable contraction both of the import and export 
trade comparing the last three months of 1864 with the corresponding season of 
1863, yet so great had been the transactions of the earlier portions of last year, 
that 1864 overtopped 1863 in its value of imports by 21,500,000/.; and 1862 by 
41,000,000l, The foreign and colonial merchandise here represented is exclusive 
of what is technically termed ‘ unenumerated’ articles, which we find from the 
annual blue book amounted, in 1862, to 40,416,o00l., and in 1868, the latest 
account yet given, to 44,386,000/. 
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Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported, 
Three Years ended with 1864. 


SOLE SR assovsdhlee eee Mie a me wre  ¥2359924000 
BENS: Aer eh ce, sidasshech coitus oer TOTO » 146,602,000 
i | ape Nall OE eee Me EL =A Rs RP i 160,436,000 


“ The export trade during the latter part of 1864 appears to have been affected 
in a less degree by the condition of the money market than the import trade. We 
see that last year exceeded 1863 by 14,000,000/. nearly, and 1862 by 36,400,000. — 
Twelve years since, that is, in 1852, the aggregate value of this branch of our 
commerce was 78,000,000/.; hence comparing these figures with those of 1864, 

we find an increase of 105 per cent. 
“But the money exponents of our import and export transactions during the 
three past years have been enormously swollen by the increased value of the cotton 
trade. It is, therefore, necessary to a clear understanding of the returns we are 
quoting, that this trade be shown separately. 


Value of Raw Cotton Imported, and of Manufactured Cotton Exported, 
Three Years ended with 1864. 
































| Imports. Exports. | Total Trade. 
£& £ £ 
TRG 2. ae eccataveons 31,093,000 30,549,000 61,642,000 
gl 3 cde 56,278,000 39,524,000 95,802,000 
AS sid aes AE 78,204,000 45,760,000 123,964,000 





* Now deducting the cotton from the general imports, it will be found that the 
residual values are these, viz. 154,000,000/. in 1862, 148,000,000/. in 1863, and 
148,000,000/. in 1864. Hence both 1863 and 1864 were 6,000,000/. under 1862. 
The exports, however, treated in the same way, show a decided increase. Thus in 
1862 they amounted to 93,500,000/., in 1863 to 107,000,000/. and in 1864 to 
115,000,000l. Hence last year exceeded 1863 by 8,000,000/., and 1862 by 
21,500,0001., leaving the value of the raw cotton shipped for foreign and colonial 
marts out of the comparison. It will be observed that in 1862 the value of the 
raw cotton imported was balanced very nearly by the value of cotton manufactures 
exported, that in 1863 the imports were nearly 17,000,000/. in excess of the 
exports, and that in 1864: the excess was 32,500,000l. The value of the raw cotton 
exported is not given in the monthly accounts. The quantities were, however, as 
follows :— 


Cwt. 
LMS) rl Baa corre reer NeR ER REY Oe eC DN LCE uceveeaaeeess 1,917,094. 
SS Ruroini nberocrirectes acenoneartianetovec merits cs 251545933 
TI PES ae DARE SY pane a 2,184,842 


“The traffic which consists of the re-shipment of foreign and colonial 
merchandize is only represented in the annual statements to which we have 
already referred, and, as they are not yet issued for 1864, we must be content 
with the following table. In 1860 the value of the trade was 28,600,000/. ; in 
1863 it had grown to 50,300,000/. <A large amount was contributed to this aug- 
mentation by the enhanced price of the raw cotton exported. 


Vor Se VILLE: PARP TE, Z 
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Computed Real Value of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures 
Exported from the United Kingdom, Three Years ended with 1863. 


£ 
REE areas si vanessa rear unategeaeae ae eeeea eee 34,530,000 
SESE cas Sis ani hon nRaav'o AGRE NNR wa SHEER wan oO ara 42,176,000 
Nene oe en NE Ae SNe REM TNT 50,300,000 


“The value of raw cotton exported in 1861 was 8,578,000/., in 1862 it was 
13,509,000/., and in 1863 it rose to 20,104,000/. Here we find how largely 
these values have operated upon the total of this class of exports as represented in 
the last table. 

« We have now to consider briefly, but compendiously the bullion trade for the 
three years last past, or so much of it rather, as the officers of Customs chronicle :— 


Computed Real Value of Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie Imported into 
the United Kingdom and Exported therefrom, Three Years ended with 
1864. . 





Value. 
Imported— & x 

Golde Leas: ccc oe een eee 19,904.000 

RONNSE gt" wt 4 wacenescinereriancaaee eames Ome 11,753,000 
—-- 31,657,000 

CHOLG MUSOU, saceperetavane cosy ateeene martina? - 19,143,000 

DUPER, Sats Hons an eee comentand 10,888,000 
—————— 30,031,000 

Gold, BSCE -sicisdanci aaron teens 16,901,000 

Vers ts. t- ewes Fo ftce, Na ea cok OR acs 10,827,000 
. ——>-————_ 27,828,050 

Hxeported— 

MS CGT eT late 1 ase accotesee Aeamee aaah naan ns 16,012,000 

5S Lhe) oe REN er SR NM, A ee Rn OE Tae 13,314,000 
————— 29,326,000 

Gold; 1863 _ ua... sch cholate: wee ENON 15,303,000 

MUL VGA age 0 1S Sel paceapebiveat Mota tear tates 11,241,000 
Ss (254g 000 

FOU: OEE ota sao Ritoiaas can eae Means 13,280,000 

STW ta atin oe esse stale ae saath alee 9,877,000 
———_————— 23,157,000 


* From these records it is at once apparent that both the import and export 

trade in the precious metals has been declining since 1862 ; and also that each year 
shows a large balance of imports. Thus in 1862 the surplus was 2,330,o00/. ; in 
1863, it was 3,500,c00/. ; and last year 4,670,000/.; together 10,500,000/. This - 
balance is made up of gold, because it will be found that we parted with more 
silver than we received in the period. Our total imports of silver were 33,4.68,0001., 
and the total exports 34,432,000l., or nearly 1,000,000/. more. The supply of 
silver has been steadier than that of gold. The former, in 1864, was 926,o00/. 
less than in 1862; but the latter metal was 3,000,000/. less comparing the same 
years. 
_ “ We may now summarise the figures for 1864, by bringing together under 
each head the values which respectively denote the extent of the import and of 
the export. business of the United Kingdom. ‘The totals in the subjoined statement 
are no doubt rather below the full amount; because, under ‘imports,’ the value 
of the unenumerated articles is given for 1863, and under “ exports” the value of 
foreign and colonial produce, &c. is also, for lack of later information, given 
for 1863. 
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Trade of the United Kingdom in 1864, as shown by the Value of t the 
Imports and Exports. 





Imports— £ 
1.. Principal articles enumerated ..crsccciscrrcsrersessies Ba Mis 22,6,058,000 
2. Principal articles wnenwmerated (SAY) — wiessessercsesevees 45,000,000 
Sy Gold a mcouh yer’ seccscc er enlore ree eae eo ein 27,828,000 
298,886,000 
Exports— 
1. British and Irish produce and manufactures............. 160,436,000 
2. Foreign and colonial produce, &c. (say) 0... 08 50,300,000 
PS BG G1 6 SWE TVS OC Ia Sop ok Repeal, AUR ENS ce id red ee 8 23,157,000 








2335893,000 
Rata SANUS 


“Here then the final result discloses itself in unprecedented figures; our 
imports, using round numbers, were 299,000,000/.; and our exports 234,000,0001., 
and the total trade of the branches for the year 1864 was 533,000,000, sterling.” 


IV.—The Consumption of Raw Cotton and the Price of Raw and 
Manufactured Cotton, 1860-64. 


THE enormous fluctuations which have occurred in the cotton trade, 
in consequence of the Civil War in America, are shown with great 
minuteness in a sheet of statistics published by Messrs, Pender and Co., of 
Manchester ; from that document the subjoined figures have been taken :— 


A.—Consumption of Cotton im 1860 (the year of largest a (ae eet 
ever known). 


Bales. Bales. 

Stock in ports of Great Britain 1st January, 1860............ 469,500 
5 DESO) SCS J 2: 208 Ue ei ne a at Ep coe 90,000: 
PRIOR CE, UT: SOO: Ft fre 5. desc terloRte dts sis Maesnacceotsa te eiath ae sabaa chee 3,366,500 

a aman 7 3,926,000 
Up BeY VIET OU) 38 5, i, cacewsssesct tases ds debs teae ped arsieanpenaeeene Manes 608,400 
Stoek am ports Est damuary, LSGk oii .ceceesdsectvecsoasonseesere 594,400 
Far MMA BOSIO Bplimers 08 20008. Ti at c.ckte arent nakeusede 200,000 

—_——— 1,402,800 

Total consumption in Great Britain in 1860...............00 25233200 


Average weight of bales of all sorts 429 lb., or per week 48,523 bales. But 
deducting 15 per cent. for dirt in East Indian cotton in 1860, it-makes the con- 
sumption 2,497,180 bales, or 48,022 per week. 


B.—Consumption of Cotton in 1864. 





Bales. _ Bales, 
Stock in ports of Great Britain Ist J pee LOO ce cskisce: 327,500 Se 
is | PoP EVR PSRs watt O71 GS) SRS Mel Pe pe Pagel SE ed 50,000 
1 CTUTS act il Ne Se aati Pe Ra eh 1 Rn OE ee 2,587,120 
———— _ 2,964,620 
WRC WIE NA cco cars tocar a pm apadc co astanaj teen diane ia nee 732,280 - 
cece in Ports Let Panusry, LEGS .......c1-ragsedeensser ssiceonnapanecet 575,700 
a MALICE ON MOUIRITENS roe Sus sa. Sue hosel frasiedecevecnnniec-o-c8 90,000 , 
ae 1,397,980 
Total consumption of Great Britain in 1864.............. vid 1,566,640 





Average weight of bales consumed 357 lbs., or per week 30,121 bales. But at 
the ayerage weight. of cotton bales consumed (in 1860) it would be .1,303,705 
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bales, and by deducting 15 per cent. for dirt in East Indian cotton, viz., 110,970, 

it makes the total consumption in 1864 (of actual cotton) 1,192,735 bales, or 

22,936 bales per week. 
C.—Price of Cotton in Liverpool at the close of each Month. 









Uplands, Fair. New Orleans, Fair. 




























































1860. 1861.} 1862.) 1863.) 1864.) 1860. | 1861.) 1862.| 1863.| 1864. 

Age ed |e Aer rake aL, Bn ge oe Se) 

January ...|7 to 7% $1 13% | 24 28 to72| 8 144 | 26 28 
February... PRT 74 132.) 2383 | 297 ” 73 vey Tae | 28e 213 
March ........ =a a Ga ee ae ee yy ba 78 | ees ae 
ori Pe) | OE Zl 738 | 236. | 2Ba he”, 72) 1 Sa 4 SaRS oad eee 
DEW cities rh ee al oes 244 | 2 te nee St | 14") ate) 298 

PUN. MAE 645, 9 BS. aeh ae 23-6) someon Ve 8a) 2b) 4) See ot 

hth aneeee 635; 6H) | SH) cr 8h 28.4), aa> ATE op WR De Gag Ses 
August ....)6% ,, 7 BA oR BAL oak WS ts TeS |S Oe C28 ace a oe 

September |7 ,, 7%| 103 | 263 | 27 28. 5, Tearoe | 28% | 275 1-29 

October .....1 93 ., 72} 12% | 23 BOL Nath VAR aoa tae he 29% | 25 
November | 72 ,,.7% | 12 | 24 | 272! 262 & ,, 7a) wah 26- | 28 ee 
December | 7% >,, 7% | 123 | 25% | 273 | 273 [7% ,, 8 | 13. | 27% | 28 | 28% 

Sea Island. 
1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. -1864. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. Os. <s d d. 


January ...| 10% to 26 13 to 24 20 to 36 30 to 46 30 to 46 


February....| 10% 5, 26 13 Syne 20..,;° 36 30 ,, 46 20-5, 46 
Meareh ...c00 POs 54-26 12 ,, 24 PO a9 SO 30 ,, 46 30 4). 40 
ATU icc LO# ,,' 26 1B. 5524 20.55 26 30 ,, 46 35 oa 
May se eeeoasares 10% 5, 26 12 45 ae 20 33 40 30 ,, 46 37 9 45 
AMS Galeng LOE: 5) 26 12. 45 126 22: yg th 30 ,, 46 38:55. 
DALY iccihcs te LO%) 7 20 1S o45 20 26-04 BO 30 ,, 46 AO: RS 


August i. «10g, 26 #3°- ,,. 26 Ba +55 IES 30 ,, 46 39 35 49 
September LOR. 55 20 13%. ,,- 80 38 syiase 30 ,, 46 27a, mas 
October 2). .10e,, 26 LD. 5,82 ZS 45 NE 30 ,, 46 B75 AS 
November LOk 5 120 E77... 40 oY Soe 30 ,, 46 AO, GO 
‘December {tT (26 15%, So ae 5, 66 48 ,, 54 AO, 5. 59 





Pernambuco. 























1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 

d. d. d, d. d. a. d. d. d. d. 
January ...| 63 to 8% 8 to 10% 12 to 14% | 21 to 224 | 27 to 28 
February... z,, 8% Te yo LOR | LS eM loon aad 2h, 272 
March ........ ee, Se 5) 10x p Eealmerpeges (22 LS % Bi 25% ,, 26% 
ADI suc ee) we. RO) 12-5514 LO! 5 ae. 26: ,, 284 
BTS... cccicteos 97 ,, 9 8+ 4,10 Dl yntoe | a, ee 27 4, 28% 
FUNG caajrders ee Sis, XO iS: ena 21 ay Om DOs Gas 
PUL chines ie: 20 8 ,, 10 16% ,, 184°] 21 ~,, 224 | 29% ,, 32 
August in5| "7 os99 8i ,, 10 25 nye28" | 22>) sed i Zee woiee 
September ig ere O° Gy op ese 29 DRE 5, 2S 23% ,,°25 
October’25.) 75 29 1OF 5512 Bil mgs AD Sb BG. sour Oe 6 baa 
November 2 ,, 10% | r1Z,, 14 19% .,, 238° | 284.,, 29% |-26° ,, 274 
December 8z ,, 10s Lid, °83h | 228 5, 2ok eee ger ee, wee 
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C.—Price of Cotton in Liverpool—Contd. 
Egyptian. 
1860 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
d. d. d. d. d. der > a, d. d. d. 
January ...| 7 to 12 3 t05 VA 10s to 18 | 20 to 22% | — to 274 
Weary es) W355 | Bz ao we: {Ou 5,1 20 1) BOCA 4s 20s, | po Oe 
Waele e403) ee ty BE ae aM IO) pense DO = We Dosen eh abe | eae. 4) Owe 
yas | eee eee eee al TO365,20 (| B99 SL ZO 9 20 
DAR ied aes tee dl eee 9) Homes oa, LO elt | 20 ayia Org 
PUBS iit Ge pe we e 4 hk E3 jy 36 19S 55 202 1126-5, 29% 
RULE oaks ea sncas Tg ae eee WOpesn 26 ees soe lees aera rer 
August Peas AA BF gle F459 3% 21 4, 233 | 26% 5, 30¢ 
September Ge Sys 0 Wea aS By TOA tse SRO Ge ae 16s. Garo 
Oecowetain.a| oe 53 fe ORY ,§ kG 12-5, JON 2O" 5 20> | Trea 
November are Wp 15 FG G2) 55h FOSS Sy SOg | EOS espe are 
December PP te Boe Oa ae LO EO yh 32> Ok ac eo 20e re 
East Indian. 
1860. 1861. 1862. 18638. 1864. 
d. d. d. d, d. d. d. d. d. d. 
January .... 3 to 52 44 to 6 62 to 11 1% toc184:} 15 to/25 
February... 3: 5 02 ee ee Op eeu | RO Ames 15° ,,° 24: 
March ........ 32 ete Bede ie Crm, Lig | TOs. a 1S 12, 24 
UPL ces 25 5) OF YR Pa Ge eine Ba ing 42 -.,, 22% 
dE adie ee 2 Ado Aa ay Os Oy 5, LOZ+) ee 3 ros T2es., 28F 
ees ae. 2% ,, 5¢ Az Gy -68 94 ,, 184 | 122 ,, 18% | 18 ,, 233 
PO ccgcecesac De da: Ante ge lalla Ge) eae ae 2 14 ,, 25 
August Pepe $155 Ast ey, 8 143 ,, 24 | be oe 
September a eo: Sees © 4c 4; 22 Wee. ee cae 95 3219 
October . yee Es Gas TO i354, 20 Woe 26 8 5,5 16 
November ao Bog Ones TOs t2) E19 7a. 10 ,, 194 
December 22-6 Geet wos, 12 20 LLoiwneSenrla LOs 45c0 
| West Indian. 
1860. 1861. 1862. . 1863. 1864. 
eee Os d. d. d. de d. d. d. d. 
January .... EaUOrG - to 7% — torr | 223 to26 | 24 to-27 
bs eae Bs — Papa neeal °s: — 258 920 
March ........ Or 29 — — 24, 4° = Bi eee» 5 
DIL oF oct Sig deere — sg oi UG 2S a 28 
deren 655.9 72 ,, 10 Mt y, fe’ | 7a 23 28 95 Dom 
PUNE 4,23...: Ge 559 — BGs SE | OR ag oo 27-55 29 
OYE cetezesc- Ga 55:9 - , 82 a Te | OS ee, | 2S ong SOR 
August 6 4 9 8 ,, 10 4 5) 24 20% 5, 25 28 4, 30 
September CF eee) ote es) Ses Geet, St ek 155 AO Ne 230 yee 
October .... 6520) sige 9 — 27% ,, 30 ROueyaea 
November Ga 5 9 a — 2657 2S vi 2Ane su2Oe 
December 6? .,..9 , 10 -— 234 ,, 28 2 iw st 2Oe 
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Mice puis Prices of Shirtings (39 in. 874 yds.) for the last 






















































































Five Years. 
6 lbs. 7 lbs. 
7 1860. | 1861:) 1862. | 1863. 1864. ] 1860. | 1861.| 1862. | 1863.) 1864. 
; Oe ABs Os. Ee Os bet 8 GAB, det &cde sr des. da.) 8. GO: 
January...17 4/66.) 7 6,12 9115 .6]8- 1037/3 = 93 |15 -| 18 9 
February |7 43/63 o. $2 42 Gh 15 SO7O) F469 °O @ | eee =p TS = 
Mbpch~ 4-97. 2206. 129 60 | 12 Gg 6 FS We |G > 6 93 |15 =| 18-6 
2.) 5 | e 8. 9G 460 7 g2113 a) 15-118. OF wl Ore | re. oes 
May- ......1. 4 3G AEN & Gh Los te oe. Bra 96 116 -—| 18 6 
Alt. see 6 9 |68 8 31S arg SIS elite 951-20 Fe) ro) Pare 
PTE cng: 6 3 664) © 44)12 OF16 TPT 10518 =.) 1k S16) ese 
August...../6 14/66 |10 9 |18—|16 -]7 7k|7 103|/11 6 |16 3} 19 8 
September 6 3576 Opts 6 14 Gli “bL- 751s ab) Ls G26 of aes 
October 46 6147.44 pra =:115 9115 6PO108) Ss 6 115 1186 Pa 
Noyember|6 43/79 |12 —- |15 9} 14 91710 |9 3 |146 |J19 -| 19 - 
December |6 6 |7 6 |13 - |15 6]15 -1710 |9 3 /15 = |18 9} 186 
83 lbs. 

1860 1861 1862. 1863. 1864. 

Sor Os 95-8 S| ake ss od, ae 

January ........ Io 6% 9 6 Lo Vy 6 22 

February........ 10) 3 8 103 ep Se i 17 - 22 = 

Mareh .......:... ROWS 8 9 . 17 - 32 = 

SEN 14, oltre! lo, % eS i 18 = 22° = 

ME ra casts Eaters 16, - is 9 - Il - i7- 6 23 = 

POE) cide: 9 4% 3:8 if ae 1%. 6 22 = 

Guage debi 8 9 248 Boe Slave BO ae = 

August 8 104 9 43 EET Ge 

September .... 9 = 9° 9 18 6 20 = |\u 19% 

October ........ g. 6 10.3 ° i8 — 22 9 | TH G 

November 9 45 10 9 iy 228-4 ~-2 FOS 

December 9 © 10 6 L726 22 =," | 3gee8 





E.—Comparative Prices of Yarn (Good Seconds) for the last Five Years. 





1860. 
{ 

d. 
POMMEEYS sited Ile 
February...:.... 11¢ 

March 23...:...:.. is 
BE SS cctv, Los 
MEO We snttientiteee: 10% 
ft PR ne. 10% 
Gly te esas 10x 
AIR USES. 0.0082. ro: S 
September 2.1 10.“ 
October: ........ 16% 
November .. 10% 

December 10 





No, 20’s China Quality. 











1861, 1862. 
d. | d. d. 
Fe ae be 26 
10 14 26 
103 | 14% | 26 
11 143 | 26 
11 cs, oi Aa 
ime 15% | 25 
114 17% | 26 
113 BS ae 
12 25 30 
13 aie 32 * 
13° 24. 3L 
124 26 27 








1863.; 1864.4 1860. 





d. d. 
30 123 
2 13 

29 122 
20 b 
31 125 
31 ile 
32 dhe 
303 | Ile 
25 Li 
an. f 113 
26 Ls 
26 12 

















No. 40’s India Quality. 

1861.' 1862.) 1863.| 1864. 
colina ths d. 
12 15 28} | 84 
ie oem ae BS en 32 
11¢ | 153 | 28 32 
12. | 162 128 /)° goe 
ie 1az-| 28 34 
ro | Le | 26 34 
123 | 20 28 36 
12% | 26 | 29 35 
£3 31 Be 30. 
149 | Sk =) 35 24 
142 2d es 30 
P3i-) RSpohss 30 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1864, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 


3lst Marcu, 1865. 


THis Return comprises the Birrus and Deatrus registered by 2,200 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the winter quarter that ended on March 
3lst, 1865; and the Marriages in 12,741 churches or chapels, about 5,163 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 
1864. se : 

The marriages in the fourth quarter of last year were numerous even for the 
Christmas season of the year. In the first quarter of the present year a birth-rate 
high above any example furnished by the previous ten years maintained the 
increase of population. The catalogue of deaths was also very heavy. A severe 
and. protracted winter, with scarlatina and fever, swelled the mortuary returns. 
Under less favourable sanitary conditions the kingdom might have been ravaged 
by pestilence. And there is much still in our houses and towns to set in order. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Duavus, returned in the Years 
1859-65, and in the QuartsRs of those Years. 











Caiendar Yuars, 1859-64 :—~Numbers. 











MAES ss sexes 5: 65 GA, 63. 62, "6412 6C., - 69, 
Marriages No. — 180,263 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 170,156 | 167,723 
Births > 2x 55 — 739,763 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 
Deaths........ oe — 495,520 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 440,781 























Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(I.) Marriaces:—Numéers. 





ree, 











Qrs.ended | 65, 164 6S. | 769, | 61. 60. °59. 
last day of el (ene : 
Mate Nor a. e048 fF 25.508 15 38.053 | 33.074 | Ba Lab | oo.aee 
fe Mee ee » | — | 445596 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 
Septmbr..... , | -- | 44,650 | 41,982 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 
Devihbr. ... 5, | — | 53,069 | 51,904 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 
(1I.) Brrrus:—Numobers. 


Qrs. ended 65, 64, 63, 62. 61. 60. 59, 
last day of = |————— |_| {ur —_|— 
March........ No.| 194,287 | 192,926 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 
PUNE sac... EA — | 188,641 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 
Septmbr..... 5, — | 180,752 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 


Decnibr’. «... %; — 177,444 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 











(III.) Deatus:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 65. "64, 63. 62. "GI, 60. ~ “59: 
last day of | || — |} Ss | ——— 


March ..,..... No.| 140,646 | 143,030 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 














JUNeP Getic a5 — 116,899 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 
Septmbr..... ,, — 112,133 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216 
Decnibr, 5... >; — 123,458 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 102,923 109,354 

















MarriaGeEs.—The number of weddings in the three months ending 31st 
December was 53,069, or on an average 577 daily. It was greater than in any 
previous quarter. In London it rose from 7,811 and 7,856 in the corresponding 
quarter of the two previous years to 8,693. The West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland, and South Wales also showed by a clear increase in their 
marriages that the times were prosperous with them. 

In Lancashire the marriages which were 6,499 in the last quarter of 1863 
decreased to 6,152 in that of 1864; but they were considerably more numerous 
than in the same period of 1862. 

The total number of marriages in the year was 180,263, or on an average 493 
daily. In the previous year it was 173,510. 

The marriage-rate in the year (viz., proportion of persons married to 100 of the 
population) was 1°736, and it was high throughout the year. The annual marriage- 
rate of the fourth quarter was 2°020, against an average rate of 1°963; in the ten 
years 1855-64 there is only one instance of a higher rate (2°026) which occurred 
in 1859. 

Brrrus.—In the three months that ended 31st March 194,287 children were 
born. The births in London were 28,059, a number almost equal to the total 
contribution of the two north-western counties, Cheshire and Lancashire. As with 
the marriages, so with the births, the increase was furnished chiefly by the 
metropolis, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, and South 
Wales. The births in the West Riding increased as follows:—In the March 
quarter of 1863 they were 14,846 ; in that of 1864 they were 16,018, and in the 
present year 16,435. In Durham the numbers were 5,931; 6,394; 6,707. In 
Northumberland 3,275 ; 3,402 ; 3,474, In South Wales 6,217; 6,415 ; and 6,685. 
In Sunderland the births in the three periods were 950, 1,056, and 1,101. In the 
March quarter of the present year 1,924 children were born in the parish of 
Pancras, London; and in the district of Bradford in the West Riding, which - 
contains a population almost as great, 2,193 were born in the same time. 

The birth-rate of the quarter (children born to 100 persons living) was 3°768 
against an average of 3°627. The result is extraordinary. In the same period of 
last year it was 3°740; in that of 1860 it was 3°707; but the forty quarters of 
the last ten years supply only another instance in which the birth-rate was as high 
as 3°700; and none as high as that of the last quarter. 
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Enetanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Brrrus, and 
Dratus, during the Years 1859-65, and the QuarteERs of those Years. 





















































Calendar Yuars, 1859-65 :—General Percentage Results. 









































































































































7 > tikean > > ) &) 3 
YEARS .....0.:. 65. | 55 gd, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 

Estmtd.Popln. 

of England 

in thousands }) 20,991 |  — 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 

in middle of 

each Year.... 
ee et — | 1663 | 1-688 | 1614 | 1-628 | 1-710 | 1:704 
Births... 4, a |N 3864 | 3°539 | 3-504 | 3-461 | 3-437 | 3-504 
Deaths... ;, — | 2°216 1? 2°305> | 2°14 7/8 2-163) 2-124" 2°239 

QUARTERS Of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 
(I.) Persons Marrigep :—Percentages. | 

Qrs.ended | °65. | sence, | ’64. | 63. | 762. | ’6L. | "60. |. 759. 

last day of 6 : | Sa ee se a 
March....Per ct. — r38E | 1472 1 b408 1) 1°S60) 1346. 1-422 |. 1-464 
JUNC Ses 20: ys — meOsge | U7 2a oe 726-1; 1 Ol4. |e 67S 176) i 7U6 
Septmbr.. ...5 — 1°605 | 1°704.| 1°616 | 1°582.|.1°570 1614 | 1°602 
Deembr. ,, — | 1°963 | 2-020 | 1:996 | 1890 | 1-906 | 2-012 | 2-026 

(iI.) Birtrus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | "65. |.co%n, | 64. | *63. | 62. | *el. | “60. | “59, 

last day of papbe Be DN Rie tiers Seas = eB 0 2 
Marxch:...Per'et.). 3°768,1 3°627 | 3°740..) 3°691,.. 3°644 4 3°500. | 3°707_) 3:63 
June f —_ 3°603 | (3°647 4° 3°700: | 3°665 |.3°690 | 3:512° b 3°588 
Septmbr. ,, a 37325 | 3°447-| 3°343 | 3°305 | 3°388. | 3°267 | 3°389 
Decmbr. ,, — S204 lb. SFO Ol OA Odi oU ir orey ade Ao Oo 4a4 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

Qranendeds (JORG! goa vo Chae p) MBB. bi 6Biyi| lec Al. °80. obs 289. 

last day of S a say po Some Bis eed lead Aa 
Maren. ver-etln 27728.) 2°522 1 2°773. |) 2°538)) 2°443>) 24550 2243 92 ONS 
June... 5 — | 2191 | 2-260 | 2°308 | 2°121 | 2°147 | 2°237 | 2-155 
Septmbr. ,, =. G67 2. 2139) 2169s Le B000) L004 1h LeZ 18s | 2hO7 
Decmbr. ,, io 2IGSS {VIQEZAQs| QeOea i. 2°23 0" 152" 064 2°043 | 2°195 
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INCREASE OF PoruLarion.—The births, as has been stated, were 194,287 ; 
and the deaths in the same period were 140,646. The excess of the former over 
the latter was 53,641, and represents the natural increase of the population. 

But the population of the United Kingdom lost about 25,000 by emigration in 
the quarter that ended 31st March ; and of these about 8,903 were persons of 
English origin. The total emigration (including foreigners) from British and 
Irish ports where there are emigration officers was 27,513 persons,* and showed a 
great decrease on that of the same quarter in 1868, which was 37,806 and a still 
greater as compared with the number last year, which was 41,037. The emigration 
to the United States was little more than half of that which took place in the 
March quarter of 1864. 

Of 17,865 emigrants who went to the United States in the present year, about 
3,700 were English, 800 Scotch, and 11,000 Irish. The rest were foreigners. 

PricEs, PAUPERISM, AND THE WrEATHER.—The price of wheat, 38s. 4d. per 
quarter, was less by 2s. than in the first three months of last year, and less by 8s. 3d. 
than in the same period of 1863. Both beef and mutton were dear. ‘The average 
price of the best potatoes at the Waterside Market, Southwark, was 91s. per 
ton. In the March quarter of 1863 it was 125s.; in that of 1864 it was 

2s. 6d. 

The following are the returns of paupers in the last three winter quarters : 

















| In-door. Out-door. 
NSO. patter kt acta 143,661 948,212 
GA tod.) -5 Shas 139,606 855,728 
| LOD Vm 142,329 813,371 





The numbers show a decrease in out-door pauperisin. 

Mr. Glaisher writes that January began with cold frosty weather; a warm 
period set in on the 4th day and continued till the 16th, during which period, 
though the weather was mild, the sky was clondy, and the wind blowing a gale. 
From the 17th January to the end of the quarter, with the exception of short 
intervals at the beginning and end of February, the weather was cold for the 
season, sometimes to an unpleasant degree. In a cold period in January the tem- 
perature of the air was as low as 20° at many places; in February from 13° to 
20° in many places, and as low as 8° at Birmingham ; and in March at the equinox 
it was as low as 23°. In January and February snowstorms were frequent, and 
extended all over England and Scotland. At the end of February the weather 
was extremely wild and stormy; and March was cold and ungenial throughout. 
The mean temperature of January at Greenwich was 36°3°; that of February 
and also that of March 35°6°, each being below the average of the corresponding 
periods in twenty-four years, and the mean temperature of March being as much 
as 5°4° below the average. Usually February is 2? and March 5° warmer than 
January ; but this year the increase was not obtained. ‘To find a March equally 
cold it is necessary to go back to 1845, 1837, and 1814, when the mean tempe- 
rature was above 35° and below 36°. In 1785 it was 33°9°. ‘Towards the end of 
last century that month was oftener remarkable for extreme coldness than it has 
been in later times. 








* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners : of 27,518 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 761 
cases, which have been distributed by calculation. 
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- Consots, PRovistons, Pauperism, and TeMpERATURE, in each of the Nine 
QuARTERS ended 31st March, 1865. | 















































































































1 | 2 3 ae et ap ee 
i Average | Average Prices Average. { Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat per 1b. at Prices of &§ ; 
Ee p of 4 Leadenhall ’ # Potatoes | are Fis Ngs ee aa 
Quarters Euee t Witeat and Newgate Markets | (York { Quarterly AY eee, of {Mean 
f } : eye ee § the Number of Paupers $a 
oO f. per § (by the Carcase), Regents) | veheved bh he f ‘T'em- 
ending || Consols Quarter with the Afean Prices. I last day of each week. | pera- 
(for J. ™ | 
me ft England § { ture. 
foney).§  , 
ve f ae Fr. .: Beer Mutton. | sonthwark. | In-door. | Out-door. 
1863 || £ | s. d. | d.d.d.| d.d.d.| s,s. ».| ee 
31 Mar. 922446 7 ? | 120—130] 143,661 | 948,212 442°6 
| eae | 
30 June|| 934 | 46 2 | 110—130 | 127,852 | 879,241} 53° 
30 Sept.l| 93 $45 7 | 120,189 | 819,795 [58-8 
: Sa of 
31 Dec. || 922 | 40 6 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
1864 2 
31 Mar. 91 4740 4 | 139,606 | 855,728 | 37°9 
30 June 912 | 39 7 1 122,717 | 785,825 1 53°] 
30 Sept.|| 893 | 42 3 | | 115,698 | 739,341 159-4 
31 Dec. || 89% | 38 5 - | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43-7 
1865 
31 Mar. 892 38 4 


142,329 | 813,371 | 36°5 


DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLic HEeAtru.—In the last quarter the 
total number of deaths was 140,646 being less than in the same period of 1864, 
when it was barely 143,000, and much greater than in that of 1863, when it was 
129,000. In London it was 21,018; in Cheshire and Lancashire, containing a 
population somewhat greater, 23,330. In all the eleven divisions of England the 
deaths were less numerous, as compared with those of the March quarter of last 
year, except the tenth namely, the northern counties (Durham, Northumberland, 
&c.), and the eleventh, Monmouthshire and Wales. In each of these two divisions 
there was an increase. The south-eastern counties also furnish an exception, but 
the numbers in the two quarters were almost equal. 

The rate of mortality in England was 2°728 (viz., deaths to 100 persons living) _ 
against an average for the quarter of 2°522. Since the March quarter of 1855 
the returns supply no example of as high a death-rate, with the exception of that 
of last year, when it rose in the three months to 2°773. The mortality was exces- 
sive both in the large town districts and in those districts which embrace the 
rural and small town population ; 2°881 in the former, 2°514 in the latter ; and 
it rose in both to nearly the same extent above the respective averages; the 
advantage, however, falling to the towns whose inhabitants are generally better 
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fed, and in this important matter better fortified against the inclemency of the 
sky. 

The effect of the winter-like severity of March doubtless remains to be read in 
legible characters in the registers of the quarter now running; and the lateness 
of that unpropitious weather must be considered in any comparison between the 
last two winters. The mean temperature of the winter of 1864 was 87°9° at 
Greenwich, and was higher by 1:4° than that of last winter; but the weather 
was marked by more frequent and abrupt changes, and as the cold was more 
seasonably confined to the first two months, its effect would be apparent chiefly on 
the death-registers of that quarter. The deaths from bronchitis in London in the 
winter quarter of 1863-65 were successively 2,217, 4,028, and 3,217. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; in the Winter, Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1864; and in the Winter Quarter 
of 1865. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


1864. 1865. 


Divisions. 


























Went Yeas yeahs ed ee 

1851-60. || Winter Spring | Summer} Autumn || Winter 
Quarter. Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter.|] Quarter. 

Ey BOM OM cap Sestescoee cobacetas kG 23°63 || 80°88 | 23°53 | 24°06 | 26°12 || 28°46 
ir. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 24°18 | 19°41 | 18°66 | 19°37 || 24°25 
11. South Midland ,, _ ....| 20°44 || 26°53 | 21°61 | 20°43 | 22°66 || 25-39 
Iv. Eastern counties ..........0000. 20°58 || 24°51 | 21°25 | 19°05 | 20°86 || 24°47 
v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 || 25°97 | 20°96 | 18°20 | 20°67 || 25°20 
vi. West Midland i woul Beers BD, | ea oad Bl DS IwerrT eee 
vit. North Midland _,, wet 2b°LO || 25°84) 27°45>| 19°23. 1 20°75 || 25°73 
vitt. North-Western __,, | 25°51 || 80°97 | 24°76 | 23°22 | 26°34 || 30°25 
TERS - POP WS AYO $1 cacwec Sorte easeiseets 23°09 || 28°31 | 24°55 | 23°66 | 25:00 |, 28°01 
x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 25°18 | 21°95 | 21°14 | 22°46 || 26°26 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 26°28 | 22°97 | 20°17 | 23°59 || 29°51 








The following statements exhibit the progress of scarlatina and typhus in 
London since 1860. Scarlatina discovers a uniform well-marked tendency to 
increase in the last six months, and attain its maximum in the December quarter, 
the earlier half of the following year witnessing a decrease. It was decidedly less 
fatal in 1864 than in 1863; while typhus, after declining in 1863, rose again in 
1864. The last quarter of the year also favours the development of typhus, but 
by a law which is apparently less constant. 


Deaths in London from Scarlatina. 























Years, re cree erly ke itt en aa Cots Go Total, 
196 notte 420 326 467 1,145 2,358 
2D saab 774 677 841 1,165. 3,457 
163; ede 880 1,055 1,519 1,621 5,075 
64, Faas 749 593 805 1,095 3,242 
165, aauineind 566 — = i - 
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Beare ee ge Sra ae ep ronan Total. 
fear B54 347 429 aa cone! 
62 Genceud 991 1,015 833 796 3,635 
a 35 | (G24 652 881 2,892 
Di cgi 862 783 980 1,064. 3,689 
Coen 936 = = = — 

















AxnuaL Rats of Morraniry per Cent. in Town and Country Disreicrs of ENGLAND 77 


each Quarter of the Years 1865-63. 


Area Population Enumerated. | 
Quarters 





in Statute : : 
Mee ending Me: 
cres, £865. age wal 1864. 


1851. 1861. one 





















In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 
comprising _—_ the 
Chief Towns........ 


io 2°881 | 2°703 | 2°974 

phe 1} June...) — | 2°324 | 2-369 
3,287,151] 9,155,964 |10,930,841}5 gooe| | 9-192 | 2-374 
t Dee.....t- —> | 2°430:| 2-601 


| Year Se aD Pa Orie 22580 


|. Year le ooh OS Z| 274.16 























In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 





A cae | (March | 2°514 | 2°313 | 2°508 
districts of Eng- : June 9°037 2°110 
> : es r veer ee 
iand and Wales, }| 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,38314 coe. aap dG 

1 Dec......| — | 1°885 | 2°015 


Small Towns and 


comprising chiefly 
Country Parishes | 














Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
in each Quarter of the Years 


\ 


1865. 





2°706 
2°470 
2°410 
2°422 


2°502 








2°057 





2°323 
2°100 
1°862 
1°944 








Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 


365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


Bronchitis and pneumonia, scarlatina, fever, and small-pox prevailed last winter 
poth in town and country. Zymotic diseases ravaged South Wales, and raised 
the death-rate in the Welsh division to 2°951 per cent., which is higher than 

the rate of London or of any other division except that of the cotton districts. Out 
of 438 deaths in the sub-district of Cardiff, 55 were by small-pox, 31 by measles, 
20 by scarlatina. Out of 128 deaths at Llantrisant 53 were from scarlatina. In 
the lower sub-district of Merthyr Tydfil out of 303 deaths, 32 were from scarlatina, 
37 from measles, 11 from small-pox, and 20 from typhus. Aberdare returned 371 
deaths, and of these 75 were from small-pox, and 35 from scarlatina. Of 203 deaths 
at Neath, small-pox caused 56, measles 31. There were 38 deaths from scarlatina 
at Llangafelach (Swansea), out of a total number of 143. The ill-health and the 

-frequent deaths of the population of the principality appeal to the pity of every 
patriotic Welshman. 
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Enetanp: — Marrraces Registered in Quarters ended 81st December, 
1864-62; and Birtrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1865-63. 












































il 2 4A, 5 6 
| MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
(inland aa Wales) in 1861. 
Ngiand an ales. 

Statute Acres. | Persons.) 64, 63. 762. 

No. No. No. 
Eneip.& Watss.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20 ‘bet So 53,069 | 51,904 | 48,624 
TY, Pendon Go545--> ae 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,693° 7,856 rene! 
11. South-Hastern ..:..... 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 4,641 | 4,604 4,381 
1mm. South Midland ........ 2520%,290 4 1,295,497 4,246 iS ea 3,099 
EVs Mastery x icucb.e-s cou) 39214,066 4 1,142,580 2,146 3,088 3,025 

| 

v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714] 3,859 3,813 3,826 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 6,555 6,634 6,071 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 3,072 8, 154 3,037 
vit. North-Western ........ 2 O00, 22 F-4"2..935,040 y2a7 7,635 6;369 
PE AORKENITS wiccccanecoos 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 6,025 5,659 5,143 
Ms INOMEDEBIN, Gisncorocsat® 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 7,176 2,917 2-762 
xr. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 35411 3,329 3,100 

ot hig ces) apn pS Seen 2. 
Brrtrns in Qnarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 

DIVISIONS. dist March. Slst March. 
(England and Wales.) 65. 64. 163. 65. ve 63. 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. =s 














Enetp. & WALES.... Totals 1945387 ee 926 | 186,341 {140,646 |143,030 }128,096 








ts Hromdon once 28,069 | 26,651- | 26,385 | 21,018 | 22,733 | 18,703 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,912 | 16,659 | 16,264 | r1,600 | 11,581 | 10,114 
rr. South Midland ........ 11,900 } 11,994 } 11,548 8,265) 8,714 | 7,474 
BGs. WasStOPiie j.ccns Avckssscoc 10,252 10,478 {| 10,012 6,96c | 7,051] 6,857 
v. South-Western ........ eee 16,020 } 16,025 }| 11,483 | 11,978 } 11,136 | 
vi. West Midland. ......., 24,703 | 24809 | 23,740 117,156 | 17,425 | 16,48] 
vit. North Midland ........ 115855 | 11,838 | ‘IT,684 8,365 | 8,468] 7,346 

vir. North-Western........ 29,982 | 30,011 | 28,722 } 23,230'| 25,824 | 20,999 
Tk... ODKSHITG 1.0 eens 20,748 | 20,009 | 19,09) i tajt7? | 14 foo" Looas 

M,N OPEMELO > Msayccnameres 12,440.) LA000 VTi 4o7 73906 | 7,018. “Joao0 

xt. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,155 | 11,823 | 11,373 








9,932) 8,878 | 8,107 * 
| 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst Marcu, 1865. 
By JAMES GLATSHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., fc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The month of January opened with coid frosty weather ; on the fourth day a 
warm period set in and continued to the 16th; the average daily excess of tem- 
perature being 53°. During this period, although the weather was mild for the 
season, the sky was mostly cloudy, and the wind was frequently blowing a gale ; 
there were pressures of 21 lbs. on the square foot on the 6th; of 15 Ibs. on the 
12th ; of 173 lbs. on the 13th ; and of no less than 29 lbs. on the 14th. 


From 17th January to the end of the quarter, with the exception of a few 
days at the beginning and end of February, the weather was cold for the season, at 
times unpleasantly so, particularly after 20th of January, about the middle of 
February, and towards the end of March. At these times the temperature in 
January was as low as 20° at many places; in February from 13° to 20°, and as 
low as 8° at Birmingham; and in March at the time of the equinox it was as low 
as 23°. The deficiency of temperature on some days was as large as 9° to 14°, and 
for the 74 days ending 31st March, was the very large average amount for so long 
a period as 3°°8 daily. 

In January and February snow-storms were frequent, producing a good supply 
of water, and thus relieved the farmers in many parts of England of the necessity 
of fetching water from a distance, which they had been compelled to do for months 
previously. The snow-falls extended all over England and Scotland. On several 
days at the end of February the weather was extremely wild and stormy. Snow 
to small amounts continued to fall, chiefly crystalline, in March, till after the 
equinox, and the month was cold and ungenial throughout, its mean temperature 
being the same as in February, and only 4° above that in January. 


The mean temperature of January was 36°:3, being the 1°-9 below the aver- 
age of the preceding 24 years, and 0°2 less than that in 1864. 


The mean temperature of February was 36°°6, being 2°-1 below the average of 
the preceding 24 years, but 0°°6 above that in 1864. 


The mean temperature of March was 36°:6, being 5°4 below the average of 
the preceding 24 years, and 4°-7 below that in 1864. 


The temperature in March is therefore very remarkable, as we have to go back 
20 years to find one so cold, viz., in the year 1845, when it was 35°2; in 1837 it 
was 35°8. The next very cold March was in 1814, when it was 35°:1; and for 
25 years before that there was no instance of such low temperature; in 1789 it 
was 34°4; in 1786 it was 34°2; in 1785, 38°9; in 1784, 86°-2; and in 1771 it 
was 34°°7. From this it will be seen that the month of March was much more 
frequently cold towards the end of last century than lately. 


Usuaily February is 2° warmer, and March 5° warmer than January. This 
year the mean temperature of each month has been very nearly the same; the 
usual increase has not taken place. 


The mean high day temperature was below their averages to the amounts of 
2°-3, 2°°7, and 6°2, respectively in these three months. 

The mean low night temperature was below its average to the amounts of 
1°7, 19-3, and 4°:3 respectively. 
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Therefore both the days and nights were very cold in these three months, 
particularly in March. 


respective averages in the preceding 24 years. 


February, and the same as the average in March. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was a little more than 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 2°1, 2°-6, and 1°%9 below their 
The degree of humidity was a little above its average in January, below in 


4 inch in defect in 


January, and slightly in defect in February and March, it being very nearly of the 
same values in the last two months. 


stations ; 


March. 


average of the preceding 94: years. 


The range of readings of the barometer in January and February was about 
14 inch at southern, gradually increasing to nearly 2 inches at extreme northern 
and in March was about 1 inch at all stations.. 


The fall of rain was in excess in January and February, and in defect in 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 37°1, being 0°7 below the 


































































































































































Temperature of Rinstic Weight 
ees of Mees 
é f ; 
oS ee Dew Air— _ : Cubic Foot 
Aa. Evaporation.| Point. {Daily Range. Napeur, of Air. 
1865. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. § Diff. | of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
,, | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Jn Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. | age of Mean. age Ay age of Thames{ Mean. age of Mean. age of 
94. 24: “Od. 24 | 24 24, 24, 
Years.| Years. Years. Years.3 Years. Years. Years. 
i gee ies Peoip ie Satises o. 1 im. | In. | Gr. | Gr. 
Jan. ......| 86°3 | +O0°] | —1°9 § 85°0 | —2°0% 83-0 | —2°1g 9:1 | —O°6] 39°0 § °188 ;—-O159 2°2 | —0°2 
Feb. ......| 86°6 | —1°7) —Z*1l | 34°7 | —2:49 32:0 | —2 7} 10°0 | —1°4] 37-0 181 {—"0224 2:1 | —0°3 
March ...| 86°6 | —4:4) —5°4 9 34°5 | —b-1@ 30°5 —6:21 19-9 | —1-8] 39°9 170 |—"0499 2°0 | —0°5 
Mean...... 86°5 | —2°0| —8°1 f 84°7 | —3°2] 381-8 | —3°7f 10°7 | —1°3]q 38°6 179 |—"0279 2:1 | —0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain 
Humidity. {| Barometer. of Air. ee Number of Nights 
1865. eae hoe ee Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. § Move- est est 
Months. from from from from # ment ss Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- - Aver- }, Aver- Aver-} of the t or | tween ai, INS | nee 
Mean. age of Mean. ace of Mean. age of Amunt. ageof| Air. |below| 30° Above , ae 
24, 24 2 48 80°. | and Night.| Night 
Years. Years. Years. Years 40°. 
E S Oe In. Gi | *Gr. iy. Totes eWiites: ° ° 
EWN GAC 89 | + 1 429°405/—367] 550) —4 9 38°3); 41°69 271 14 16 Lh dBase) 48°0 
IME agen 838 | — 2 $29°722|—0807 555 | + 17 1°9/4+0°37 3811 14 14 O 153.897 
March .,,| 82 O §29°720|—"0388} 555 | + 59 O'9 |; —O°7F 270 22 9 0 | 20°51 39°92 
fon Sum } Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum |} Sum [Lowest! Highst 
Mean.....: 85 O §29°616/—162} 553 | + 14 G1) 41°24 284 50 39 1 f 13'1 | 43-0 


Note.—In pending this Able it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the ay erage. 
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Enewann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1865. 



































1 g 3 | 4 5 6 i 8 9 
Me: : Mean | Mean 
Wises pene of Highest Lowest SOU Monthly) Daily Mere Mean 
Dry Air | Reading} Reading) of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature Gf of |Perature! oe ty. 
STATIONS. Pa ise Thermo-! Thermo-} in the in anae Pomc of the midity. 
the Nea, | meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. 
in. ° fo) ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey ............ 29-601 |. 53-0) | 27°0°) 26-0 | 22°7 7°8 | 40°5 | 88 
VientHOr -aeceti.ecs. 29°617 | 59°0 | 25°0 | 27-0 | 25:0 89S S9 7 73 
Barnstaple............ 29 °581 4 62 °5-} 24°38 | 38S] 32-2. 10-7 | 39°38 88 
Royal Observatory| 29°615 | 58°7 | 15°5 | 43°2 | 34°3 | 10°7 | 36°5 | 85 
Royston............ oie 29-623.) 02°02} 12) °9- 1-894 bb4 oe: 0.) Bord 89 
Lampeter ............ 29 615 | 56°6 5:0 | O76 3771-1 119) 36-9 88 
Diss {Noriolk). .~ | .29-°630 154-5 (0120) 42-58. 3555-12 -7 | 35-6 90 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°491 | 56°0 | 10°0 | 46‘0 } 38°3 | 13°2 | 34°5 93 
ditverpool: ...055...:. 290-618 O83 (62874 22°91 25 4 2 7-08 a7 7 1s 84 
Wakefield ............ 2925602 1 86°3 12-5 (43 '8-) 30°83 | 11°71 3674 92 
Stonyhurst............ 29-930 | 52°4 (16°83 | 35°60 1. 23°83 | 10-01 35-4 85 
North Shields ....| 29°593 | 54:0 | 17°0 | 37:0 | 30°2 8°5 | 35°5 88 
10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
B Mean 
NAMES 
OF Relative Proportion of ee Number 
Mean c 0 
STATIONS, estimated |=) = ee te | Cloud, i a es 
Sinetels Ny of AL (8.4 |W: it fell. 
in. 
Guernsey ........... 16 8 6 A 2110 6°3 55 14°8 
WentiOr x... cscccsc-s =e 8 9 3 11 _- 51 G25 
Barnstaple ............ =p 9 8 6 8 4°6 47 11°8 
RoyalObservatory| 0°4 9 5 7 | 10 7°6 35 61 
Oy GEO facivats-celses: — 8 5 Db Seed LG 66 iad 
Lampeter -........5.:- 0-9 7 7 des | okO 6°9 57 10°6 
Diss (Norfolk) .... P2 4 4 8 tT 74 42 7°5 
Belvoir Castle .... iF 6 oF IZ Tho 6-7 ao 6-0 
Liverpool ............ 1:4 6 7 9 9 6°9 40 56 
Wakefield ............ 1°8 6 5 i 13 Fea 46 3°4 
Stonyhurst............ O57 10 7 4 10 HOES 57 10°0 
North Shields te) 8 6 ib 10 6°3 50 .. 4:9 


a TET 
VOU. XXVIII. PART TE. DA 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1865. 


For the purposes of Registration, Scotland is divided into 1,011 Districts, and 
this Return comprises the number of Brrrus, DEATHS, and MarrraGeEs entered on 
the registers of these districts during the quarter ending 31st March, 1865. 
During that period there were registered 28,608 births, 20,786 deaths, and 5,407 
marriages. From this it appears that births, deaths, and marriages have all been 
above the average of the corresponding quarter of the nine previous years. 

Brrrus.—28,608 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
31st March, 1865, being in the annual proportion of 365 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a higher birth-rate than Scotland 
has exhibited during the corresponding quarter of the nine previous years, which 
only gave a mean annual proportion of 346 births in every 10,000 persons of the 
population. ‘ 

The town and rural districts showed the usual difference in the proportion of 
births. Thus the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), registered 16,810 births, while the 885 
rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland) regis- 
tered 11,798 births ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 402 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 322 births in a like population in the - 
rural districts. 


Taste I.—Rates per Cent. of the Illegitimate Births in the Divisions and Counties 
of Scotland during the Quarter ending 31st March, 1865. 











Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Titec Counties. Test Counties. Tlewty Counties. Tee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 10°3 
: .. [Shetland « ....[>27y qWorter © ...55.2 12°5 | Lanark........ 8°4. 
Northern ........ 2 Orkney | «..¢: 6°4 | Perth............] 10°3 | Linlithgow | 874 
North-Western} 7‘: | Caithness ....J 7'2 Fife Rushieehe, 9°7 | Edinburgh | 9°7 
Novi Badin nse ee 1°4 | Kinross: ;......: One Haddington 10°9 
oss an y Clackman- rove | Berwick ....) 11°4 
East Midland..| 11°1 Cromarty 5 NGI 4.6000. 5 | Peebles........ 8°5 
; : Inverness ....| 8°6 4 Stirling ....:.. 8°6 | Selkirk........ ie bel 3 
West Midland.| 7°7 BIN AMET. os ocbeceens 16°1 | Dumbarton..| 6°8 | Roxburgh ..| 12:0. 
South-Western] 8°5 | Hlgin ............ ro2) | Awravil te.04. 8°o | Dumfries ....| 15°8 
2S AB aml 5.5 acd rae i Baber scr: 2°7 | Kirkeud- 
South-Hastern.| 9°9 Aberdeen ....| 17°9 | Renfrew........ 7°9 bright .. Bee 
Southern ........ “Aes S Kancardine. 2/1999 Ars eases 9°6 | Wigtown ....| 18 "4 


ee 


Of the 28,608 births, 25,640 were legitimate, and 2,968 illegitimate ; being in 
the proportion of one illegitimate in every 9°6 births; or 10°83 per cent. of the 
births as illegitimate. As usual, the proportion of illegitimate births in the 
town districts was lower than that in the rural districts; for while only 9:8 per 
cent. of the births were illegitimate in the towns, 11:1 per cent. were illegi- 
timate in the rural districts. Table I. exhibits the proportion of illegitimate 
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births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with 
previous returns, the north-eastern and southern divisions of Scotland exhibit- 
ing a very much higher proportion of illegitimate births than the other divisions, 
Thus while only 5 per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the northern, 7-1 
in the north-western, and 7-7 per cent. in the west midland division, 15°5 per 
cent. of the births were illegitimate in the southern, and 17°4 per cent. in the 
north-eastern divisions. ; 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,629 were males, and 13,979 females ; 
being in the proportion of 104°6 males for every 100 females at birth. 

DEATHS.—20,786 deaths were registered in Scotland during the first quarter of 
the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 265 deaths in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a death-rate considerably higher than 
the mean of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years, which was 
at the rate of 244 deaths in every 10,000 persons; but it was lower than that of 
the first quarter of last year, when the proportion was 289 deaths in every 10,000 
persons. 

The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the 
rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 13,357 deaths were registered ; 
while in the 885 rural districts, only 7,429 deaths occurred ; indicating an annual 
proportion of 319 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 
203 deaths in a like number of persons in the rural districts. 


Tasie I1.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 31st March, 1865, 


and their Proportion to the Population ; 


Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


also the Number of Illegitimate 













































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
: ‘stimat = Ratio: 
Census, Estimated, aes, Per : canes 
1861. 1865. Cent. | every 
SOOTLAND. ...cesecsee- 3,062,294 | 3,136,057 | 28,608 27 A908 503 9°6 
126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210 16,810 | 4°o1 25 1,655 9°8 10°1 
885 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847 | 11,798 | 3°22 31 L313" bara 8°9 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
5 Ratio. Ratio. 
Census, Estimated, Womtoe Per Gree Ativan: Per 6 fade 
1861. 1865. Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
ECOULAND: sscicdrssees 3,062,294 | 3,136,057 | 20,786 | 2°65 38 5,407 | 0°69 145 
126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210 413,357 | 3°19 31 | 3,473 | 0°83 120 
885 rural. ,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847} 7,429 | 2°03, 49 1,934 | 0752 | -189 











Of the deaths, 6,910 were registered during January, 7,012 during February, 
so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 223 - 


during January, “to 250 during February, and 221 during March. 
INCREASE OF THE PopuLATIon.—As the births numbered 28,608, and the 


and 6,864 during March ; 


2 ike? 


ita ie 
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deaths 20,786, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through . 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 7,822 persons. From a return | 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 27,513 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which number 1,736 were ascertained to be of Scottish origin. If 48 be added to 
that number as the proportion of persons whose origin was not ascertained, the 
total number of Scottish emigrants during the quarter would amount to 1,784 ; 
and that deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 6,038 as the ° 
increase of the population during the quarter. This calculation, however, makes no | 
allowance for the large emigration to England, nor for the drafts to the army, 

navy, and merchant shipping. 


Taste I11.—Nwmber of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
each Quarter of the Years — 





















































1856. 1858. 1859. 1860. . 

¥ | 

Number. Rae Number. a Number. ae Number. Bi ; 

lst Quarter— Z 5 : . 
SUT GHS..;.....- 25,129 | 3°37 126,010 26,022 | 3°45 125,988 | 3°42 | 27,118 | 3°55 |e 
Deaths........ 16,018 | 2°15 | 16,684 17,321 | 2°29 117,102.| 2°25. | 20,223 | 2°65 7m 
Marriages ..| 4,499 | o°60 | 4,988 4,486 | 0°59 | 4,890 | 0°64 | 4,802 | 0°63 |” 









































mt one et 37°°8 | S8°°1 | 38°°2 | 41°-0 | 36°-0 
perature | 
Qnd Quarter— q 
Births ....... 26,848 | 3°60 127,381 | 3°65 127,846 | 3°69 [28,510 | 3-76 ]28,292 | 3-71 | 
Deaths........| 14,684 | 1°97 [15,526 | 2°07 §15,657 | 2°07 $15,653 | 2°06 18, 182 | 2°38 
Marriages..| 5,241 | 0°70 | 5,485 | o-72 | 4,927 | 0°65 | 5,150 | 0°67 | 5,329 | 0°69 
i r * = : q 
Mean Tem- o. oO. °, o, 2. : 
see \ 48°-1 | 49°-9 | 50°°7 | 50 a 48°-2 
3rd Quarter— . 
Births ........| 24,636 | 3°30 [24,856 | 3°31 [24,905 | 3°30 [25,956 | 3°42 [24,914 | 3°26 9 
Deaths........| 12,861 | 1°72 $14,713 | 1°96 [14,012 | 1°85 [13,340 | 1°76 |18,875:| 1°82 19 
Marriages ..|} 4,549 | 0°61 | 4,470 | o59 | 4,081 | 0°54 | 4,626 | 0°61 | 4,514 | o°59 
Mean T'em- ms = . < ° es z E 
a \ 54°-8 | 58°-0 | 56°-1 | 56°.4 | 539°C 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........| 25,208 | 3°38 [25,168 | 3°35 [25,245 | 3°34 [26,089 | 2°44 [25,305 | 3°31 
Deaths........ 14,966 | 2°00 [14,983 | 2°00 [16,549 | 2°t9 | 15,619 | 2°06 15, 890 | 2°08 
Marriages ..| 6,451 | 0°86 | 6,476 | 0°86 | 6,161 | o°81 6,535 | 0°86 | 6,580 | 0°86 
Mean Tem- * = : 
perature 42°°1 | 46°°1 | 41°°4, | = ae 39°°7 
Year— j 
Population. 259795855 259975210 3,014,565 3,031,921 3,049,277 
Births ......: 101,821} 3°4¢ $103,415] 3°45 [104,018] 3°45 ]106,543] 3°51 [105,629) 3°46 | 
Deaths........ 58,529| 1°96 | 61,906] 2°06 | 68,589! 2°10 | 61 714 2°03 -§ 68,1703.2"33 


Marriages .. 20,740 0°69 21,369 o'"71 19,655 0°65 21,201 0°69 | 21,225 0°60 
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_ MarrisGes.—d,407 marriages were registered in Scotland during the first 

_ quarter of 1865, being in the annual proportion of 69 marriages in every 10,000 

persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion greatly above the average 

marriage-rate of the quarter during the nine previous years, which was only at the 
rate of 63 marriages in every 10,000 persons. 

This high marriage-rate was almost entirely confined to the town districts, that 
of the rural districts remaininig at its normal amount. Thus in the 126 town 
districts 3,473 marriages were registered, but in the 885 rural districts, only 1,934 
marriages ; thus indicating a marriage-rate in the town districts equal to 83 
marriages in every 10,000 persons, but only 52 marriages in the rural districts 
in an equal population. 


Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
1856 to 1865 inclusive. 











Per ‘ iy er Eee Per 
Cent: Number. Genk: Number. Gent Number. Gene Number. Gent. 

















1st Quarter 
oe RET 3°44 128,177 | 3°61 | 28,608 | 3°65 Births 
117,929°| 2°33 419,412 | 2°51 [19,227 | 2°47 | 22,576 | 2°89 | 20,786 | 2°65 Deaths 
0°61 0°65 | 5,333 | 0°68 | 54,407 | 0°69 Marriages 














{ Mean Tem- 


50°°6 49°°4, 


38°-9 38°-8 | 40°-9 | 57 | 85S Seanys cn 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 
P2200 1 3°80 128,745 | 3°7% 129,651. | 3°82. (29,992 }3°84 | —= —~ Births 
15,934 | 2°07 417,382 | 2°25 $17,947 | 2°31 118,445 | 2°3 — a Deaths 
5,310 | 0°69 pete 0°67 | 5,557 | 0°71 _| -5,710 | 0° — — Marriages 


ce | ae ‘| perature 





ard Quarter— 











Aaa Ee 3°34 | 26,362 | 3°40 | 27,063 | 3°47 








5 26,146 Births 
13,402 | 1°74 114,227 | 1°84 [16,249 | 2°09 [16,131 "06 Deaths 
4,463 | 0°58 4,558 | o°59 | 4,863 ous 4,993 | 0°64 Marriages 
56°°0 5Ae4, en ce 53°°9 0 | sm BAB | ges J Mean Tem- 
perature 
—* Ath Quarter— 
26,265 Z 42 | 25,484 | 3°30 | 26,583 | 3°42 |27,213 | 3°49 mez — Births 
Been | 1705 1 16,145 -|2°09: (17,998 2°32 117,151 | 2°19 oo a Deaths 
6,436 | 0°84 | 6,066 | 0°78 | 6,577 | 0°84 | 6,639 | 0°85 —_ — Marriages 
r 
4,2°°O 4.2°°O | 43°°6 : 42°°0 | oe Mean Tem- 
perature 
Se SE A TS SP LE TS SIE, CE PE SS ES 
Year— 
3,065,633 3,083,989 3,101,345 3,118,701 351365057 Population 
107,036 | 3°49 107,138 | 3°47 [109,325] 3°52 112,445] 3°66 — — Births 
623287 | 2°03 | 67,159) 2°17 | 71,421} 2°30. | 74,803 | 2°36 — a Deaths 


20,828 | 0°67 | 20,544 | 0°66 | 22,087} o'71 | 22,675 | 0°72 — — Marriages 
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Scortanp:—Marriaces, Birtns, and Dearns Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1865. 













1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) a 8 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 


No. No. 






















No. No. 

SCOTLAND.....s.0s.00000 Totals) 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,407 28,608 | 20,786 
1; Nortlier <cissc.est-.. 2,201,022 130,422 160 Tiz 685 
11. North-Western ...... N45 93930796 167,329 286 =~ 1 2G S11 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 366,783 495 3,166 1,836 
rv. Bast Midland. ac. 2,790,492 523,822 948 4,583 3,403 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 B57 2,002 1,401 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253. ] 2,164 11,498 8,681 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 444 3,762 25746 
Wary Southern: Qsccddacc 2,069,696 214,216 248 1,760 i5226 






No. ITI.—IRELAND. 


No. IV—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marrraces, én the Quarter ended 31st December, 1864; and 
Birtus and Dearus, in the Quarter ended 81st March, 1865. 




















AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 186! | Mapiiaees |< Bartha, || wesehe 
Statute Acres. (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224 | 53,069 | 194,287 | 140,646 
SCOULHAG: oi; Gs Devteaacdarvserennts 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 6,639 | 28,608 | 20,786 
IvGlomial ames ciendtconanteaabaaks 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 * * * 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
TT ANID eae tee } 77,28 6;90% 5) 28,927 485 








* At the time of going to press the return of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland had not been received. 
a aaa aaa 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1864-63-62.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
| & Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 





Whole Years. 





1863. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
ES £ 


19,3125 | 45871, 


27;426,.| 21,702, 
215829, 1losd2, 


4,568, | 8,303, 
225553, | 11,298, 
542, 191, 
1,412, 655, 
37 75, 


1,598, 1228, 


20, 141, 
15;4.795 4,032, 
19,571, |.15,352, 

2,780, 1,819, 
4,857, 3,487, 

8675 1,969, 
6,143; 2,461, 


6,954,.| 5,831, 


89, 12, 


166,618, |) 99,399, 


















1862. 


Imports Exports 
from to 





£ £ 
21,121, | 4,124, 


27 Gals 20,536, 
28,096, | 14,912, 


5,048, | 6,879, 
17,251, | 6,661, 


489, 204, 
Ty 20, 939, 
oo 4; 


1,041, | 1,248, 


12,749, | 3,190, 
27,693, | 14,399, 
{i125 925, 
4,591, | 32,148, 
916, | 4,088; 
5,602, 1,707, 


6,540, | 5,073, 





123; 10, 


—— | | Sf OO” 


162,010,| 85,037, 


a | 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1864 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. - 
‘ Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted. ] from to 
a I,—-Forr1gNn CounTRIES: eS Bs, 
sortnern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
ab Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 2223 Sheol 810502 
jentral Kurope; viz., Prussia, Germany, ron 
| the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium } SR Ah 
Western urope; viz., France, Portugal ] 
| (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 34326, | 14,927, 
| (with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...........0006 
jouthern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 9 
| Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and iat pean eae 
nevant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 3 | 13.538 
; Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 251900 Lue 
orthern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria, and Morocco Be eneee ; een ee ; aD? Bes 
NV estern Africa ae ca ened coer see Seat claret oatmeal so sineis 1,064, 571, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 739 115, 
aud Kooria Mooria Islands .............-0.--++00+ 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- oh, BST, 
Bees; Other-Eslandse-) sci ssceccovssanvsessasonncviee 
MeL ANVAS 62055058202 ~0 45 -.dos ss ch vscadosawedons Gieo> 18, 185, 
hina, including Hong Kong ..........-ssss0- 17,098, | 9,334, 
mited States Of AMEVICA  .-..c.-:..sceccc-- 17,924, | 16,704, 
Mexico and Central America ...........0ds0cssseseegeees ae Base | e000, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti oo... cece 6,767, | 4,369, 
outh America(Northern), NewGranada, || | 90,, | 2,518, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
;, (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ gio Sri fete 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, ” 9.010 
and Buenos Ayres............ Fai Les 
hale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, : 15 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 99? f 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........00- 184,297, |112,470, 
I].—BritisH Possessions : 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ Br sK20F |, 21,909, 
ustral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria| 6,854, | 8,060, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
99 9? - ’ ? BI 
AWG IN EL CAs sitoais aaten vines 3,085) || 25499 
EMELINE AI CLICR ic: .ccssansecencsscoucdancandeseoanets 6,951, (9,011, 
>,  W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras) 11,450, 4,325, 
CIENEGA yo CER ee 1,976, Pia T ga 
Art. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 306, 314, 
(LOS AI ie en nriape fie, ROSE sp? Sener 155995 659, 
EEE IMESIAITCES 3 3ccedeCscvausecasvcincds scat csdossarechoossons 836, 1,016, 
_ Total.— British Possessions............ 90,567, | 47,966, 
General Total................ £274,864, |160,436, 


53,966, | 22,558, 
4,648, 8,756, 


25513, 3,749, 


8,166, | 4,819, 
8910s. |) 3,928, 
1,920, 1,524, 

208, 369, 
1,986, Dee; 


648, 866, 
82,965, 47,091, 


248,980, |146,490, 













39,014, | 16,282, 
A950, | 9,248, 


2160, Boas 


8,499, 3,993, 
6,584, | 3,187, 
Eis Es 4,922; 


2375 ALN, 
968, 521, 
Gina, 854, 





39,100, 





645582, 


226,59 2,|124,137, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1864-63-62-61-60.—Compute 
Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight an 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Importe 
into the United Kingdom. | 





(Whole Years.) (000’s omitted.) 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 














£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Tevtile, Cotton Wool ....| 78,204, | 56,278, | 31,093, | 38,653, | 35,757, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 15,998, | 12,290, | 12,109, | 9,719, | 11,031, 
































Silkuci ac. teeta 12,940, | 15,248, | 15,8975 7,907, | 10,324, 

| ee Saeed ek eee i 53239 | 74,2715.1--5,206,.| .3,420. | sroeaas 

bara, one, 3,976, | 3,451,| 2,645,| 1,894,! 1,865, 

TuGiSO 2s sjcasxs 2,248, | (2;398,4°- 2,446; 2597 7,4 oes 

118,689, | 93,936, | 69,396, | 64,573, | 65,343; 

a a Various. Hides ................ 3,132.5. <opelas 3,188, 1 °2;8922 * s22968 
ils eee 333090, | 4,075, |- 3,951, 355765.|) 3.920; 

Metals ....¢ Q0cckx 4,504, | 4,087, 4,004,; 3,752,] 4,228: 

WallGwibn. 2 cnet 2,077, | 2,439,| 2,508,] 3,312,| 4,014, 

WWE chee 10,946, | 10,754, 9,293, 9,931, 9,206. 

24:049, | 24,572, | 231544, | 23,463, | 24,667, 

an -, Agrelit. Guano. §.....2.0...- 1,463, | 2,659, { 1,635,| 2,022,| 1,563, 
SOedS ic. suctee: 359047.) Bode, 1 Opedls.|” OpLOGs) wosaoet 








EshtOs-lP,O3 15 1% 45846, 1° SolsO.) S4sOnee 


SSS ESS SED SE 





























PROPICAL, &C5 PRODUCE. Tea... c.cncccccax ose 9,439, | 10,666,| 9,176,} 6,851,| 6,944, 
CONG, csvdecncccts 3,616, 4,155, B,o005 2,629, 7 2,043, 

Sugar & Molasses 16,468, | 12,367, | 12,019, | 13,252, 7 22.694, 

| TOWACCG » Bescteuse: 353615.| 3,017, 2,851, ceo A alas, 

IGG yc aaiguet os 1,800,.| 1,866, -2;400; | -2,32739- 1,023, 

PPOs yesh iets PE72.) -U,502; 1 = 12285" 15470") aeiecoss 

Wihe ce ee 53003,{ 4,497,| 3,649,/ 3,863,| 4,202, 

NSPITICS. Gtraccecaat 1,990, | 2,706, | 1,692; | 1,734,49 S gre. 

2,848, | 39,836, | 35,818, | 34,121, | 32.474, 

POOW:  ccesesensssness Ri Bis Swan Grain and Meal..) 19,709, | 25,886, | 37,748, | 34,750, | 31,432, 
Provisions ........ 9,740, | 854895.) 8,564, 7,780, | ~6,546, 

294495 | 34,675, | 46,312, | 42,530, | 372978, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ B,012,) 4577651 45213, | | 3;2099 397 14; 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|226,057, |203,826, |184,129, |173,687, |169,131, 
Add for UNeENUMERATED Imports (say)| 56,511, | 45,154, | 42,473, | 43,422, | 42,283, 








TOTAL IMPORTS... scccsecssevssesseveens: 282,568, |248,980, |226,592, |217,109, |211,414, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Two Months (January —February), 
1865-64-63-62-61.—Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 


1865. | Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom 





(First Two Months.) 


BHRErUN Amit ons TORTS. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
Raw Matts.—Teztile. Cotton Wool .. 7,057, | 6,060, | “3,532; - 15206, | 733979; 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 728, 534, 578, 510, 392, 
Sill Abd ceo 352334) cL 630502 22,090,\.-2,034,.)) — i Bea, 
1 Ee re ee ie | 3245 810, 337, 366, 198, 
Blem Pifies. f...tess 2s Los 209, 110, 60, 54, 
DRCIG Oost | Ot bis 94, 223% 179, 66, 
| | ; 
| 10,742) | 953424 | 75020, | 45355, | 55870, 
x9 re Various. sGdes 38 52s: | 198, 169, 162, 182, 124, 
Onset ee ne 341, 293, 378, 339, 170; 
Metal eicn.in detec! 3775 492, 4}, 5255 260, 
Pallow 00 hk | Hie 176, ee 145, 130, 
Timber ves.5.-.cdc00 | 7035 O73, 556, 498, 526, 
| P74 | FOB 51 = 1684 1699,)" -a,200, 
Pee a gph eA ON clils |GWARO m6. .ccct.. | 218, 109, 141, 54, 151, 
DCCOSe th ear | 458, 953, 233, 242, 288, 
| sas 
paar O96, 662, 3745 296, 3795 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea .occccccc cccccseees | 685, 1,204,| —29120, | 15639, | Varo, 
Colleen sss.) 233) 271, 350, 284, V72; 
Sugar & Molasses! 993, 935, | 1,357,| 1,153,| 1,304, 
Pobaceos i: sk: 282, 263, 314, 154, 19; 
Rice eieietteeireetaoiceicaiee sists 56, 89, 100, 46, 128, 
Pets 2002. 81, 62, | 40, 82, 173, 
Wines oh | 46s,| 708,| 595,| 448] 544, 
Spirits sos eae | zeae’) B3%, bra 8455) 240, 186, 
| Ni lab ee eae 
| 219945 | 35856) | 55221, | 4,047, | 35796, 
LCL SL OR ene RR Grain and Meal..| 1,509,| 3,263, " 3,957, 5,274, 1 “Gsli72. 
Provisions ........ 1,016, 937, 565, 658, 508, 
[eee Pee ee MALY) (CUD Ee Oe Bl [er ee a en (Ce ee en (eee SL 
| Neal 4,200, A55.22) 53932, 6,680, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ | 579> Rigas fee 408, 21s 
ToraL ENUMERATED eiceals 1952903 | 30,735, | 19,233, | 16,727, | 185246, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 4,822,| 5,183,| 4,808,| 4,182,| 4,561, 
DOTA Ur LIPO GRTS:..cosiessstecssestsveceverse ZAyT IZ | 353918, | 24,041, | -20,;909} | 22,807, 


| 
[000’s omitted. ] 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.) —First Three Months (January—March) 
1865-64-63-62-61.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles oj 
Britisu and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





First Three Months. 000’s omitted. 
: BrRitisH ee tes &e., Seed 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. | 1861. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Testile. Cotton Manufactures..| 10,947, | 10,465, | 6,312,| 7,530,} 9,134, 
gig > OBIS oon ateccs 1,708, 2,103: 1 e3e 1,389, 1,908, 
Woollen Manufactures} 4,047, 4,718, 3,209, 2,985, 2,876, 
spi 2 BMA wees eee 935511073, 984, 669, 641, 
Silk Manufactures ... 296, 387, 443, 473, 532, 
oe MRED icinacto: 60, 55, 84, Vion 55, 
Linen Manufactures....} 2,084, } 1,998,} 1,455, | 1,088,] 1,084, 
go Grae i vcoueueass Ene. 653, 493, 403, 327, 


20,5925 | 21,452, | 14,123, 14,615, 16,5575 





+h Sewed. Apparels Vas dieeiitss B36, no4. 526, 422, 390, 
Haberdy. and Milnry.; 1,002,| 1,252, 860, 673, 902, 


T5538) | ~-2,806;"}'. 1,386, | ~ 9,098) ji. as2eme 


























PETALS: chcsssesqesecs. ELATOWAEC.. scocscess-pstaser 892, 842, 680, 566, 4o2; 
Machinery  .........000+ 1,296, 924, 838, 718, 750, 

MYON Cocca vincxccawee nae seasiee 25399, 2,982, 2,536, -2,049, 2,058, 

Copper and Brass........ 913, 697, 784, 596, 474, 

Lead and Tin ............ 576, 709, 610, 586, 350, 

Coals and Culm ........ 905, 903, 765, 782, 658, 

6,981, 7,057 6,178, 5,297) 5,022, 

Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 5245 490, An, BEG. 385, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 5955 474, 456, 402, 348, 
TRESS x, ere iad 86, 69, 108, 54, 134, 

CRERSC ss beuitatteeccseseect ae. 4], Oks 25, De. 

Cehdles* Vevaeassceteens 28, 32; 54, 47, 69, 

SOIC .o.cSseresscsardeuadleust 235 48, De 58, 78, 

SBPHES «6... tcedensvcsssocteve: 69, 161, 114, 58, 79, 

SOGA:...:ccucacacasion Sarees 228, 209, 198, 186, ieee 

1,031, 1,034, I,O¥3, 830, 852, 

Various Manujcts. Books, Printed............ 98, 100, 89, 83, 100, 
BWrmiturescisescieceecucss gl, 47, 64, Ao, 35, 

Leather Manufactures 614, 525, 456, 585, 402, 

SOG. ciecsdvmkactotens eenaeans 44,5 53; 59, Dos 46, 

Plate and Watches .... 94, 98, 114, 94, 102, 

Stationery: cccnactvesc0-«- Ls vo; 59, 57, 143, 

150305 898, 84.2, O75 828, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ MWZOO, | > Byes (o> DIMA: oT, 663s F105 
Unenumerated Articles ...........ccccccessessnesess 15930; |.  S59ESe:| 35,8335. lee Aioao mee On os 
ToTAL EXPORTS ciscoscesees ior 389038, | 36,067) |-27s5Ols | aOseacs 27,669, 


eT 
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SHIPPING.—Foreten Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Three Months 
(January—March), 1865-64-63-62.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 






































1865. 1862. 
(First Three Months.) 
Tonnage) Average Tonnage 
Bet ee Vessels.| (O00? Vessels.| (000? 
ENTERED :— ae nite Tonnage. oni 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. ff No. Tons. 
AEGEAN. oiecacn cies caCTessecrss 63| 27,| 429 55 20, 
SAWIEEER | -<ocsccbdiosacessesvesste 56 10,1 179 65 16, 




















INOW AY <i: ccccericsavvertoes 491 | 106, 216 62, 
Brernrar be 5 oicosetensstleene pap, 24,| 106 32, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 250) 02; 285 101, 
Holland and Belgium... | 367] 50,| 136 47, 
BEEONOE: 4 osc cecten ee tawnks 640 57, 89 35, 
Spain and Portugal... 83 27, | 325 24, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 153] 47,| 307 2%, 
United States ............00.. 60 675) 1,117 Pa 
All other States ............ 10 4,; 400 1, 

2,508 521,| 208] 3,258) 646, ] 3,159 586, 






United Kingdm. & 
SEDO Boreas siceize aeons 





} 4,398 |1,401, 319 | 4,522 |1,417, | 4,544 |1,392, | 3,844 | 1,181, 

















Totals Entered | 6,906 |1,922, 278 | 7,780 |2,063, 








7403 12,120, 





6,108] 1,767, 



































CLEARED:— 

POUL B EA 5G cyciios ss saagecidreseesst 112 49,| 438 82 31, gI ot; 
BCH get a) sti sneicdksteceseis 73 19, 260 86 23, 100 25, 
EOE ANS os. csccouasitarsirznce 266 67,| 252 236 55,] 227 on, 
LUGE C1: eee 347 Abst TS A32-\- 46,1 “414 44, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... B76 148,2)257 739 | 153, 
Holland and Belgium... 385 56, 445 369 52: 438 68, 
SY ee a Sen 894 98,} 110 1,223 127; 
Spain and Portugal........ 82 2a |e cond 76 24, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 23 82, 324 97 32, 
Bratced States... cs6cces. 67 61, 910 260 2195 
All other States ............ 9 en 333 12 6, 

3,064| 652,| 213] 3,456] 712, 3,687| 780, 










United Kingdm. & 


ee 5,688 |1,879, | 330 


5,971 1,882, | 5,966 (1,723, | 5,792] 1,640, 





| er | re ee J mee ee ee 


Totals Cleared | 8,752] 2,531, 281] 9,427] 2,594,} 9,318 |2,460, 





9,479 2,420, 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE.— Inporrup anbD 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months (Janwary—March), 1865-64-63. 


[000’s omitted.] 





1865. 1864. 1863. 
(First Three Months.) | 
Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ 
INBEV ALIDS fc. 605. .a6c0d9- 033, = 669, = <= 
So. Amca. and W. ne 3 x 

Had OS ised ics adee kok Jee Pg Eel bcedaal cal ars seers 
United States and 988, ane 628: 23, he 

71 es Cane Bn re 

2.293% 1,399, D004, 2.2 DOs 25220), 
Braiicp .3).4pk oe ee 17, 307, a7, 464, 302, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. x 

sc 2 =) | ae ene # 493 os $94 ABs 
Prtgl., Spain, and 9 ; 

Gorlore.. bisects: sands ab ie ica ge 
Mita., Trky., and oe . - 

PEG bE eat dec as a 
NOUN, (sctanencteeadeuassos — = eal — =< 
West Coast of Africa 28, 6, 29, = Iy 
All other Countries... 25, 16, 89, 35> 2, 

Totals Imported 3,651, 1,770, | 4,109, 3,639, 3,151, 

Exported to :— 

PVONMCE. Putts asta 881, 184, | 1,726, 658, 2455 
Hanse Towns, Holl. ae 

& Belo. fecscnce. = 348; si 336; eo 
Prtgl., Spain, and nie 

Gibeltre deka os a a 6, x 

1,246, 532, | 2,251, gOo, 3935 
Ind. and China (via : . Ae : 

Bleypt).aetis ston } eae 72 Boos | AG: AsO 2 
Danish West Indies.... ae = as — —_ 
United Statés %.....0...: — — 6, in os 
POMPOCAMICE oo ias5.cesh0 a = = = If, 
MAUPIN: oii... — — _— — — -— 
Brat ceeds eueereoaeste os 26, 090; 36, 350, Dh 
All other Countries... 106, 225 184, ome 152; 255 

Totals Exported), 15470, |} 255145 [= 3.8125. 355105 |. 4,607,.| 3,176, 
Excess of Imports .... | 2,181, 256, 207 T2237" 497, aay 


Pr Exports .... 















































1865.] Quarterly Returne.—Jan., Feb., March, 1865. ‘855 - 


REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—3lsr Marcu, 1865-64-63-62. 
Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1865-64-63-62. 
[000’s omitted.] | 


QUARTERS, 1865. Corresponding Quarters. 
1865. Bot eS 




















ended 31st March. eee NiBee 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mlns. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CRSEOMS. §65.5ra9btets. 5,570, | 9,533, — a D5 fF 225-515 54245 
LO SAG Ero, Ae ee ey ae eee By 31d ‘el Ari — 5215, 4,665, 5,044, 
SUADN OS nnn ceeteaens' 2 BOK, Dea. — Oz. 2.344, 2,294, 
WAM OS eS . . wahsseens satis 398, 367, — ay, re 355, 
Post Off C6 cscs éocsceccones 1,005, 965, a2 40, 955, 905, 
14,816, | 14,431, — oes 14,073, | 14,322, 
Property Pax ....ccn. 2,127,.) 3,168, 4l, ye 5s 3,890, | 4,427, 
17,943, | 17,549, 41, | 4385, | 17,963, | 18,749, 
Crown Lands ............ 84, 81, = 2. 79, Vis 
Miscellaneous ............ in Es0, 1,309, st 585 EW. 780, 
Totals ........ 19,177, | 18,989, || ,199, | ,387, | 19,213, | 19,606, 
Ne ee 


Net Incr. £188,000 














YEARS, 1865. Corresponding Years. 
1865. 1864. eo 
ended 3ist March. Less. More. 1863. 1862. 
: £ ae £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Gustoms 6.auceiaia! PZ SGA 2st DSO. ,660, — 24,034, | 23,674, 
Ketse sss. scutes esses EQ,a5 Os | EOsL0 de — [3 5t; Pas,too, | 1e,aoc. 
SLAPS cc nr22h osteocsoctovars (en On 5 30s O Sky, — S24 33 8,994, 8,591, 
Sor |e ea Bes 35248; _ Th, 3,150, 3,160, 
Post Office ci. ii..s600es: 4,100, 3,810, — 3290, 3,650, 3,510, 
59,052, | 57,784, 660, 1,928, 56,983, | 57,267, 
Property Tax........a<:+0 759565 9,084, || 1,126, sees 10,567, | 10,365, 
67,010, | 66,868, || 1,786, 1,928, | 67,550, | 67,632, 
Crown Lands ............ 310, 305, _— SS 300, 295, 
Miscellaneous ............ 239935 4° *° 350355 43, 23750; 15747, 
Totals ........ 70,313, | 70,208, || 1,829, | 1,933, | 70,603, | 69,674, 
——— 


Net Incr. £104,000 


A ELI DESI SE ET, TY I I I ET CE I TE TPE BELITTLE YD STE A ET SE ECE 
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REVENUE.—Unirep Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1865 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Revenve and other Recetrts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1865 ; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 








Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1864, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain » genes be « ME ee RE —= 
Hrelanid | 50 \e.cie's seaisventans a ca minpcni@e 4 <teee6 eaeia eaiete ee: 7 OPS 406 
; eee 998,406 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1868, as shown in 
MeGourt Lies sewing Sieh sees Siw ale o's bare ata Biel Mar wiginte pia arose ene tare eens 19,177,151 
Amount raised per Act 26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 80,0n account of Fortifica- 
TOMS, GCE. cw oynwie@ Ses oe <eG a aie ere Sis Mata la Bre. wruste tater eee Sitwiweigh se ea ke = 110,000 
Amount raised by the issue of Exchequer Bonds, per Act 27 and 28 Victoria, 
COD Cb feo citiass ates 8 08 pose O82 Mapas c 6 Serna aceeinats disuse din eee seis 2 oelee 600,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1865, in repayment of 
Advances for Public Works, &c.. clonal eigtedevenateNelens eee eieietanctebetenelenere tere 211,699 
£21,097 ,256 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st March, 1865, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
‘charges payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1865, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .......eee0. 298,714 


£21,395,970 





Paid :— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st March, £ 
1865, in Redemption of Exchequer Deticiency Bills, for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1864, viz.:— 1,951,840 
Amount applied out of the Income to ok Services in the Quarter ended 
Slat March hSG0.  feissieys sew sean a cece cg recs cecccesecccccccsce 10,545,786 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for a Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1865, viz.:— . 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .....-scccccsscces £5,636,874 


Terminable Debt ....... elonaicusiewelavoiossleusteiere a7 888 695 
Principal of Exchequer Bile hoes win ele Teeuetete 39,000 
Interest of 7 Pe ROMO CRG svevouatelotelievenets ate 91,599 
_ DPehicignucy’ A siege sees © Slee ccers . — 
Phe Cavil Tasty, <5 ste sscreyots: celes ale; aisiuie vs, e/otaleelereceie’s 101,287 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .....e.e-eseee 471,444 
Advances for Public Works, Soc, .ojccistines« vis cesicee 476,397 
Sinking Fund....... disimie easiste\erstecare SitleieceseieiOiern vis oe 560,492 
—_———._-_ 8,265,770 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 81st March, 1865 CO CC ee ee eeoeresnveeceeses 632,574 


co ne 


£21,395,970 





cath 
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1865. ] Quarterly Returns.—Jan., Keb., March, 1865. 


CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (Enetanp anv Watss), First Quarter of 1865. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Javts, EsqQ., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Weeks ended on a Saturday 













































































1865. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

Gao The S50 Gh Sees Sid Sods OB ths 
January 7 38 2 27 10 19 3 —_ — — 
eee 38 7 8 fe 19.) Be es = 
$5 DE Asaniec ced eel, (OS 20 28 9 19 1 —_— — — 
2 a ee ae 38 6 99 - 19 3 a: ma ge 
Average for January ..) 38 64% 28 4% 19 1% — — — 
February 4 38 4 29 2 19 6 — — =e 
not all Lee Sed Bob Come © 38 4 29 2 19 8 — — oe 
5 18 38 4 29 2 19 #1 = es = 
ie ZGeOY 38 2 20y: 20 3 ae a ee 
Average for February..| 38 3% | 29 19 19 74 a —— aay 
March 4. 38 6 28 11 20 2 — — res, 
on hs Fi oa eles 38. 4: 29 1 20 6 a= = ae 
5s 18 88 33 28 10 21 4 on 3 eee 
oF 25 388 4 28 8 Oil al = — nee 
Average for March ....| 38 44% 28 104 20 9F —_ —_— — 
Average for the Quarter .. 38 43 28 95 19 10 — — — 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, Jan.—March;—and Trarric, Jan.—March, 1865. 


Total Traffic 


Traffic pr. 





































































































Total For the (£100). ‘ i Dividends per Cent 
; i Miles O en.| first 13 Week - Mile pr. Wk. p ° 
ie Railway. Price on P Con oie 13 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pende 7 ‘ 
Mins. Wadd Fews| Jan | 765: | 264-1 "6b. || 1642-265.) 64 | ge | age are 
£ : No. | No. ES £ £) #182 d.| ge. dd sid. 
51,0 | Lond. & N. Westn./1163/1233/1224/1,273 |1,252| 1,275,| 1,229,| 82 | 82 |57 6/60 —| 42 6 
45,0|Great Western ....| 734) 83 | 794/1,269|1,231| 822,| 789,| 58 | 54 |30 —|30 —| 20 — 
16,3} >, Northern....)1273/136 |136 | 404] 365] 430,) 400,| 87 | 85155 -|87 6| 42 6 
21,7| >, astern ....| 47 | 473) 483] 663 | 663] 381, 367,| 45 | 43 |12 6|25 —| 12 6 
Bae | brighton «..,..c0+- 104 |107 |1063) 267] 261 200,| 193,) 61 | 72 |50 —|50 -| 50 = 
17,2 | South-Eastern ....) 833) 883} 853) 308] 306] 255, 236,| 73 | 67 142 61/58 4] 45 — 
14,9] », Western...) 963) 993! 99 | 490] 454 251, 248,) 40 |] 51/45 —-|55 -| 45 
178,3 92%) 973) 96314,674 (4,532! 3,614, 3,462,| 64 | 65 141 9/52 3] 36 9 
ps6 MIGLAN sssevecev.c. 020: 132 |1394|1403) 663] 641 579, 560.) 69 | 68 | 70 -|70 -| 57 6 
20,1 | Lancsh. and York.|114 |117$/1163| 403 | 402 464,| 461,) 92.]-92 |} 57 6147 6) 42°6 
3,1 | Sheffield and Man.| 603) 623} 64 | 242] 242 2225|.. Q25;\. 94-66 | 24. -6) 15 -—4 = 
31,4| North-Eastern ....)1033/115 |1152/\1,099 |1,095| 700,| 671,| 52 | 50 |55 -|55 —| 42 6 
88,4 1023|1083/109 |2,407 |2,380| 1,965,| 1,917,| 71 | 69 |52 6|46 10) 47 6 
10,2|Caledonian _....... |1323/134 |133 | 281 | 244| 240,| 224,) 66 | 73 16g -|62 6! 52 6 
mets, oN u.irind.|.90 | 92) 91-) 389% (373 94, 94,, 20 | 22 |}45 -—|45 —| 42 6 
282,56 Gen. aver.....| 983|1033/1023)7,749 |7,529 | 5,913,| 5,697,).63 | 63 |47 1150 10) 41 3 














Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Mar., 88% 9 (de.) and 883 9 (acc.)—I1st Feb., 893 3.—2nd Jan., 89% 4 
(de.) and 893 2 (acc.) 
Exchequer Bills.—ls¢ Mar., 3s. to 6s. pm.—lst Feb. par to 4s. pm.—2nd Jan. par to 3s. pm. 


Quarterly Returns.—Jan., Feb., March, 1865. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—Weexty RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QuartTER (Jan.—March) of 1865. 














[ June, 




































































[0,000’s omitted] 
1 3 3 4 5 6 7 
4 Issuk DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
SSeS = : See re Minimum Rates 
: _ | GoldCoin | — Public. ene 
' Notes Government Other anal (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. Securities. Bullion, col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ ei £ x 4 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1865. Per ann. 
294 3503 13,32 20,50 16°Dee, 6c 
28,06 300 13,41 20,48 12 Jan. 5} ,, 
28,06 3566 4 13,41 20,71 
geo 3,630. dead 20,55 O65, AO 
28,38 3,63 13,73 20,53 
28,42 3,63 133747 20,28 
28,43 3,03 13,78 19,93 
28,41 3,63 13570 19,66 
28,66 3,63 14,01 19,93 
28,56 3,63 13,91 19,83 
28,74 3,63 14,09 19,65 
29,10 3,63 14,45 19,57 
29,22 3,63 14557 19,95 30 Marsa 5, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 1h 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
‘ Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. RATES Securities. Reserve. of 
Seven Liabili- 
oe Goldana] tes 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. oe (Wdnsdys.) ont py Other. || Notes. ae “oe 
x - a = ES £ cH =. £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. |} Mins 1864. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 1 3,38 MEO I 15,87 47 Adan 45 71,02 ara 7,45 ,61 140,80 
14,55 | 3,42 4,44 | 16,17 soo y “LTT 1,02 | 19,84 1 7,08 69 139,52 
14,55 | 3,49 4,19 | 14,66 ol 9 . 189 11,02 | 1859241 “7,30 76 {37,40 
14,55] 3,48 4,84 | 14,55 347 vy 29] 13,02 | 18,05 |) 8,02 20 137,90 
14.55:} 3,01 6,54 | 14,45 y4/7. } Feb 14 11,02) 18,92 || 4,85 73 138,52 
14,55 | 3,61 6,25 | 13,81 46 * OF 11502 LAs.79 | Ssh4 374 138,69 
14,55 | 3,62 6,57 | 13,97 46 » © LON, 02128589 1) 8,90 1.77. oo. ne 
14,55 | 3,60 6,66 | 14,14 44 ay C2 1102) 18.9g i 8,20 »84 139,40 
14,55 | 3,83 || 6,8 | 14,16 || ,45 |Mch. 1] 11,02] 19,30]] 8,73 | ,79 139,84 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrtry Banks. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Exauanp and Wa.es 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) 
of 1865 ; and in Scoruanpn and Ireanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutia, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


On the “ Country Crmartne.” By Smr Jonn Lvpnoox, Bart,, 
E.R.S., V.P. Lin. 8., V.P. Eruy. 8., and Honorary Secretary 
to the London Bankers. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, June, 1865. ] 


Tat Transactions of the Statistical Society for 1856 * contain an 
interesting paper by Mr. Babbage on the Statistics of the Clears 
ing House during the Year 1839. It is not my intention in the 
present paper to follow out the line of thought, or to prosecute the 
inquiries commenced by Mr. Babbage in that communication ; nor is 
it necessary that I should occupy the time of the Society by any 
explanation of the general system pursued in the Clearing House. 

I may, however, take this opportunity of expressing my opinion 
that it would be desirable if some arrangement could be made to 
publish, each week, perhaps at the same time as the Bank of England 
returns, a statement of the total daily amounts passed through the 
Clearing House. : 

Before quitting the subject of Mr. Babbage’s paper, I would also 
say a few words as to two of the four questions which he asks in the 
first page of his memoir. “In order,’’ he says, “to obtain some 
“ knowledge of the total amount of the sum which changes hands 
* during the year, it would be necessary to know— 

“1st. The proportion of the transactions of bankers which 
“ passes through the Clearing House, to that which does not. 

“9nd. The proportion which the transactions of those bankers 
“ who clear, bears to the transactions of the bankers who do not 
PA Clear: 

“3rd. The proportion which the money transactions of the 
* capital bears to those of the country. 

“Ath. The proportion of payments made in bank notes or coin 
by the public, both in town and in the country.” 

As regards the first and last of these questions, I think the 
experience of our house enables me to give, at any rate a partial 
and approximate answer. 


* Vol. xix, part i, p. 28. 
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In order to answer the first question asked by Mr. Babbage, 
namely, “ the proportion of the transactions of bankers which passes 
“through the Clearing House to that which does not,” I took an 
amount of 23,000,000/., which passed through our hands during the 
last few days of last year, and found that it was made up as 
follows :— 








£ 
RECMIESIUG. 25 vest cen sceae tuateha earn onoecapmbaccae =e cea on sesseee 16,346,000 
Cheques and bills which did not pass through 
59394,000 
we CLEAN tS seicahikcttes eM thc enno datas teeta toes 
PSOAIIG IROLOS's Gus shiscaaesceoasbecuscesver ont eshte Teste ears 1,137,000 
RB MSEDE hte cse Conca ea Beri ie aaa xis leans ienor ane ee Reo 139,000 
UGE TOLES ang acscac dunce euvlvsteverescreamvens aR OEE 479,000 
PGB covoN ts cucveue ee ebtes Benen 23,095,000 





This amount is probably large enough to give something like a 
fair average, but if the Statistical Society would prefer that a larger 
amount Pha be taken, I could easily do so, because in taking the 
particulars of the cash at into our hands, we divide it as above, in 
order to assist us in getting the balance right at the close of the day. 
The “Money” and “ Note’ columns in these books, which we 
call “ Goldsmith Books,’ ought to agree with the books at the 
counter, the clearing column ought to agree with the total amount 
in the clearing books, and so on. This enables us to get the work 
right in sections, and when we are wrong at the end of the day, we 
know in which direction to look for the error. It is hardly necessary 
for me to observe that the proportions thus obtained apply only to 
our own business. Probably in no two banks would they be found 
to be identical, though, if I might venture to express an opinion, 
I should think that the general average which would be obtained 
from a similar analysis of the transactions of all the clearing banks 
would not be very different. 

It would appear from this that out of each 1,000,000/., rather 
more than 700,000/. passes through the clearing. 

The second amount given above, 5,394,000/., includes of course 
the transfers made in our own books from the account of one 
customer to that of another. These amounted to 3,603,000; the 
remainder, 1,791,000/., representing the cheques and bills on banks 
which did not clear. 

Mr. Babbage’s last question has reference to “ the propor tion of 

“¢ payments ia in bank notes or coin by the public, both in town 
“and in the country.” 

In order to ascertain the proportion of payments made in bank 
notes and coin in town, I have taken an amount, 17,000,0001., paid 
in by our London customers. This was made up as follows :— 
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Cheques and bills on clearing bankers ou...’ 13,000,000 
5 OUPSS IVE yy verseestvaclelsevarvoasenseanets 1,600,000 

55 obher Damkrers. ihc. iceecdssitiase 1,400,000 

Bank of Hnelant motes! Ac at sna owed wiiunda 674,470 
Country bank notes... We eT ene 9,470 
CODR saiahtristae TRS ee ea Ot ee eer ee 117,927 
NO balks, jararaca ees eee 16,802,000 





But in order to give a satisfactory answer to Mr. Babbage’s 
question, the above amount of bank notes, small as it is, must, 
I think, be still farther reduced. All the clearing bankers have 
accounts at the Bank of England, and as we require notes to supply 
our till, we draw them from the Bank of England, crediting the 
bank in our books. Out of the above amount of 674,470l., 
266,000/. were notes thus drawn by us from the Bank to replenish 
our till, and did not represent an amount paid in by our customers 
to their credit. This amount must therefore, I think, be deducted 
from both sides of the account. 

On the other hand, we must add the amount of bills paid in for 
collection and discount and loans on security, which pass through a 
different set of books, and which represented a sum of 2,460,686. 
Making these alterations, we find that out of 19,000,000/. credited 
to our town customers, 408,000/. consisted of bank notes, 79,0c00l. 
of country bank notes, and 118,000/. of coin. 








& 
Cheques amd, pills cc. cet teainissonie Genius 18,395,000 
BS ante AOLO SE 3 sce ehten Ravine nk eet 408,000 
OC OUMEEy eS Mirren tan 49,005 
Oink - Bada. dee ad hao 118,000 
Total sissies saves wiehtks 19,000,000 





Out of each million, therefore, only 21,500/. consists of bank 
notes, and 6,210/. of coin. 

If, then, these figures are taken, as I think they may be, to repre- 
sent fairly the proportion which the use of notes and coin bears in 
the commerce of London to that of cheques and bills, we shall find 
that, taking bank notes, country bank notes, and coin together, they 
figure for less than 37, the other 977 being transacted by means 
of cheques and bills. 

Hinally, | have endeavoured to ascertain the average amount of 
each bill and cheque. The result would, however, vary so much 
according to the nature of the business, that it is perhaps not 
of much importance. Nevertheless, some general conclusions are 
obtainable, and at any rate they will not occupy much space. 

202 
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As regards cheques, the amount varies very much in different 
classes. The largest cheques are those used in Stock Exchange 
transactions; and having taken out the amounts of 1,500 cheques 
paid into our hands on the last settling day,a number which I 
thought would be sufficient to give something like an average, 
I find they represented a total sum of 871,000/., giving an average 
for each cheque of 5797. If the Stock Exchange cheques only had 
been taken, the average would have been still larger. In order to 
ascertain the average on ordinary days, I took out the amounts of 
1,000 cheques paid in on the 31st May, and found that they repre- 
sented rather more than 299,000l., giving for each an average of 
299/. A total of 8,500 clearing cheques, of which 1,849 belonged 
to a settling day, gave an average of over 300/. These cheques 
include a small number of bills, which it is impossible to eliminate, 
because when a bill is paid into us on the day it becomes due, we 
treat it in the same manner as a cheque. These bills are not, how- 
ever, sufficiently numerous to affect the result. Cheques on bankers 
who do not clear are much smaller in amount, they do not generally 
represent commercial transactions, and 1,000 of them represented 
80,698/., giving an average of 80/. each. Jf we were to exclude the 
cheques on Messrs. Overend, Gurney and Co., Messrs. Alexander 
and Co., and other financial houses, this average would be still 
further reduced. } 

As regards cheques on country bankers, I have taken those 
which passed through our hands on the 8rd and 5th of June last. 
They were 5,848 in number, and represented an amount of 
164,9741. 19s. 10d., giving an average of 28. each. 

Finally, 11,709 bills, forming the majority of those passing 
through our hands last month, represented 3,342,366/., giving an 
average of 285/. each. 

The main object of the present communication is, however, to 
give the Society, at the request of my friend Dr. Farr, an account of 
the last important change which has taken place in the business 
of the Clearmmg House, namely, the establishment of the system 
which is technically known as the country clearing. 

A country banker receiving from his customer cheques on other 
banks in the same town, presents them over the counter for payment 
in the ordinary manner. It is evident, however, that this method of 
collection can only be practised as between bankers carrying on 
their business in the same town. 

The system of collection as regards other cheques was, until 
lately, as follows. The country banker A, receiving a cheque drawn 
on another country banker B, sent the cheque by post direct to B.. 
B then requested C, his banker in London, to pay the amount to D, 
the London correspondent of A. 
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In the year 1858, however, it occurred to some of the country 
bankers that this system was unnecessarily complicated and laborious, 
and that it might be simplified by the establishment of a central 
office in London for the special purpose of clearing country cheques. 
With this object in view, a meeting of country bankers was held on 
the 29th of September, and a committee was appointed, of which 
the Honourable Alexander Leslie Melville, of the Lincoln Bank, was 
chairman, while Mr. William Gillett, with whom more particularly 
I believe that the idea had originated, acted as secretary. 

This committee placed themselves in communication with, and 
requested the co-operation of, the London Bankers, who held a meet- 
ing at the Clearing House on the 12th of October, to take the 
matter into consideration. It was resolved that we should give the 
country bankers all the assistance in our power, and with this object 
a sub-committee, consisting of Mr. Glyn, Mr. Bevan, Mr. Loyd, and 
Mr. Smith, was appointed to confer with the committee of the country 
bankers. 

On reflection, it appeared to me that the system proposed by 
Mr. Gillett, though an improvement on the present system, was by 
no means the best that could be devised, inasmuch as it would neces- 
sitate the organization of a large and entirely new establishment, the 
appointment of one or two experienced and responsible managers, a 
considerable staff of skilled clerks, and the use of a large office, all 
of which would have entailed a considerable expense on the country 
banks. Moreover, every London banker knows that the operations 
of clearing require so much accuracy and quickness, that we never 
think of entrusting the operation to any but experienced and skilful 
hands. 

The London bankers on the contrary had, in my opinion, the 
means of giving the country bankers all the facilities they required 
without any great additional labour or expense, and I endeavoured 
to point out in the following paper the manner in which, as it seemed 
to me, this might be effected :— 


Rules for the Conduct of a Clearing of Country Cheques in London. 


1. A clearing to be held in the middle of each day for the interchange, among 
the London bankers, of cheques on their correspondents in the country, placed in 
their hands for collection. 

2. Hach London banker to remit for collection to his country correspondents 
the cheques drawn upon them, saying, “ Please say if we may debit you £ 
“ for cheques enclosed.” j 

3. Country bankers wishing to avail themselves of this clearing, to remit their 
country cheques to their own London agent, to stamp across them their own name 
and address and that of their London agent. 

4, Any country bank not intending to pay a cheque sent to it for collection, to 
return it direct to the country bank, if any, whose name and address is stamped 
across it, 
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5. Each country banker to write by return of post to its London agent in 
reply, “ We credit you £ for cheques forwarded to us for collection in 
* yours of Adding, in case of non-payment of any such cheques, 
* having deducted £ for cheque returned to Messrs. 

{at , and & returned to Messrs. 
66 at 33 


Of course it could not be expected that the London bankers 
should undertake so great a responsibility without much reflection. 
IT had to call at every bank, at most of them several times, and 
explain fully the exact manner in which I proposed to carry out the _ 
system. One great objection was, that under the old plan a single 
banker’s payment corresponded to several cheques. Indeed, some 
of the country bankers, between whose customers there were frequent 
transactions, used to transmit the cheques on one another daily, pay- 
ing the difference only once or twice a-week. In these cases, of 
course, a large additional amount of labour and responsibility would 
be thrown on the London banker by the new system. We had in 
London on means of ascertaining the proportion which the payments 
bore to the cheques, and I applied therefore to Mr. Moilliet, of Bir- 
mingham, who kindly made an average for me, from which it appeared 
that there were about 24 cheques for each payment. That is to say, 
that for each 100 eheques which they took in a day’s work, they 
would have to write 40 letters, and we should receive 40 payments on 
their account. 

The proportion would no doubt differ greatly in different banks ; 
the small country banks, which only take a few cheques in a day, 
would probably show an approximation to equality between the 
cheques and payments. Again, banks which are situated on the sea 
side might be expected to show a smaller proportion of payments as 
compared with cheques. Birmingham, however, is in a central 
situation, and on the whole it was felt that Mr. Moilliet’s experience 
gave in all probability a fair average. 

It is unnecessary for me to trouble the Statistical Society with 
any detailed description of the actual manner in which I proposed to 
deal with the country cheques; it will be sufficient to state that, 
having under the present system the cheque itself before us, while 
under the old one we had, as it were, to create a new cheque; it 
became evident to me that it would involve little more writing, to 
pass two cheques through our books under the new system, than 
to make one payment HN the old one. 

While, however, ib was easy for me to satisfy myself that fine 
would be the case under our system of book-keeping, it was not so 
easy to convince other bankers that the same would hold good under 
theirs. It is a remarkable thing how very much the different London 
banks differ in their respective systems of book-keeping. When a 
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bank is small and the transactions are few, it is comparatively imma- 
terial what system is adopted; and when a business has grown to a 
large size, it is very difficult to make a change. Again, even when 
similar books are in use in different banks, they as often as not bear 
different names, and again, the same names are applied to very 
different books. 

For these and similar reasons it was very difficult for me to 
convince my brother bankers that it.would be possible for us to 
meet the wishes of the country banks and afford them the advantages 
they desired, without taking upon ourselves a more than equivalent 
amount of labour. It was, however, felt to be very desirable that 
the system should be adopted if possible, and it was of course 
evident that it could not be efficiently carried out except with the 
cordial co-operation of all the principal clearing banks. I was 
therefore requested by the committee of bankers to meet the 
principal clerks of the different houses, and lay before them the 
details of the manner in which I thought that we might carry out 
the wishes of the country bankers, without entailing any great 
additional labour on ourselves. 

At this meeting, which took place shortly afterwards, a report 
was unanimously agreed to, in which the system as suggested by me 
was recommended for adoption. This report was read to the London 
bankers, and after the sub-committee appointed for that purpose had 
conferred with the sub-committee of country bankers, it was resolved 
“ that the papers furnished by Mr. Lubbock, entitled ‘ Rules for the 
“* Conduct of Clearmg Country Cheques,’ be adopted, and it be 
“recommended that a copy of this paper be sent by each London 
“ banker to their country correspondents.’ At the same time it was 
resolved to commence the new system on the 23rd November, which 
was accordingly done, and a large number of country banks at 
once availed themselves of it. 

Very little consideration is required to see that the London 
bankers herein undertook an operation of a very novel and delicate 
character. In the first place, we had to agree our balances among 
ourselves on one day, and settle them two days after on the return 
of post. It is evident that the system could not be successfully 
worked if it were not for the great regularity in the postal com- 
munications. So admirable, however, are the arrangements of the 
post office, and of the various railways, that we have experienced 
little difficulty on this score. 

Again, 16 must be remembered that the cheques had to be sorted, 
not according to the banks on which they were drawn, but according 
to the London correspondents of those banks. 

Another practical difficulty with which we had to contend was, 
that some country banks were in the habit of charging commissions 
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Although the majority of country bankers paid in full all cheques 
drawn upon them, there were some large establishments whose 
custom was to deduct a small percentage. The amounts thus 
retained were indeed trifling, probably on an average not exceeding 
a shilling each, still in the aggregate they reached a considerable 
sum, and the manager of one large country joint stock bank informed 
me that in the case of his own bank they came to 600. a-year. 

The country banks which had been in the habit of charging 
these commissions, were naturally loth to abandon a source of profit 
which required no outlay of capital, and involved no risk of loss; 
and in some cases it was only by insisting that all cheques should 
either be paid in full or returned to the holders, that the system was 
broken through. The greater number, however, of the banks which 
had until that time charged these commissions, voluntarily and very 
considerately ceased to do so, when it was pointed out to them how 
much inconvenience was caused by the practice. In fact, the only 
way in which we could treat the commissions was, by passing fresh 
entries through all our books for each of them, thus practically 
doubling the work. 

Tt was of course evident that the proposed system, though much 
safer, and in many ways more convenient than the old one, involved 
in many cases a certain loss of time. It was indeed a well established 
rule, that a banker is not bound to present a cheque for payment the 
same day that he receives it; that he may present it at any time 
during banking hours on the following day; and that a cheque 
drawn on a banker at a distance is legally regarded as presented 
when it is posted. 

Under these circumstances it was evident that the connie 
bankers had a perfect right to send their cheques through London if 
it was found more convenient todo so. N en the country 
bankers’ committee thought it prudent, in order to place the question 
beyond dispute, to draw up the following case* and submit it to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who was then Attorney-General, Mr. Wilde, Q.C., 
and Mr. Braithwaite. 

Since this opinion was given, the question has been decided by 
an action brought against Messrs. Henty and Co., of Worthing. 
The case was decided in their favour, and the legality of the ibe: 
clearing thus finally established. 

I regret that it is not in my power to give the Society any 
statistics as to the number or amount of the cheques which pass 
daily through the country clearing. The system has, however, been 
adopted by the great majority of country banks, and by having 
rendered country cheques much more negotiable than was previously 
the case, has been a great boon to the country. 

* See Appendix, 
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APPEND LX. 


ees 


CASE. 


Many of the leading country bankers have lately had under consideration 
whether some plan might not be adopted, for obviating many inconveniences which 
country bankers incur in realizing cheques drawn upon other country bankers, 
received in the course of their business. In the instances in which the cheques are 
drawn upon banks situate in the same town little or no difficulty occurs, but when 
the banks on which the cheques are drawn are at a distance, which is frequently 
the case, there.is both risk and inconvenience attending the procuring payment of 
them ; the course for business with such latter mentioned cheques, is generally for 
the banker receiving them to transmit them by post to the bank on whom the 
cheques are drawn, with a request that the amount may be ordered to be paid in 
London to the credit of the remitting bank, with their London banking agents. A 
plan has been suggested for establishing in London a central Clearing House for 
country bankers, to which country bankers may remit for collection all cheques 
drawn upon other country bankers, instead of remitting such cheques either to the 
drawers, or to some other party for presentment to them, thus a bank, say Messrs, 
Lloyds and Co, at Birmingham, upon receiving a cheque drawn on (for instance) 
Messrs. Gillett, hankers at Banbury, instead of remitting the cheque to Messrs. 
Gillett direct for payment, would send it to the proposed London Clearing House, 
and the cheque might be written across or stamped in the manner shown below, te 
designate the bank remitting the same for collection. 


Banbury, 28th May, 1858, 


Messrs. JONATHAN, CHARLES, and ALFRED GILLETT, 


$ sae aes 
g : B&kers, Banbury, 
iS) i 2) eo os 
feedage ee haha 
Pay to 2 Self | 4 a 8 or bearer 
& 7% | a =| 
Five Pounds. S a a D 
Do mS - N 
7 mM 
£5,0,0 % Fi 5 
2 5 z G. 8. 
~ ry aA 


If therefore Messr8: Lloyds and Co. of Birmingham had received, say, forty 
cheques in any.one day upon as many different country bankers, they would remit 
the whole to the proposed London Clearing House in one envelope, and on the same 
day on which they received them, instead of having to write and send forty letters 
to the different bankers (which from the pressure of business they might not be 
able to send until the post of the following day). At the Clearing House the 
cheques would be sorted, and lists made out of the cheques drawn on each banker, 
and transmitted with the cheques themselves to the bank on whom they are drawn, 
this being necessary in order that the bankers may by inspection satisfy themselves 
that the cheques are genuine. The bank on whom the cheque is drawn, if it has 
not effects, or has for any other reason to refuse payment, will be expected to return 
the cheque direct to the bank whose name and address are stamped upon in, and by 
the same post advise the Clearing House of having so done. It may be objected 
against this plan that a delay would be incurred to the prejudice of the drawers or 
holders of the cheques of one post before the cheque reached the bank on whom they 
were drawn, since the cheques would not be presented until the day following that 
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next alter the one on which they were sent off, but in answer to this objection it 
may be observed, that no banker is bound to remit a cheque for collection on the 
same day as that on which he receives it, and that in practice, as before remarked, 
he is occasionally from press of business or other cause unable to do so, whereas the 
banker would always be able to send his cheques to London on the same day that 
he received them, the London posts generally being later in the day than the 
country posts; and a cheque, if dishonoured, would be received back in many cases 
as early as at present. Moreover, the communication by cross-posts is not so 
certain or expeditious as direct with London, and is more subject to accidents 
of loss or theft, and in fact no more delay would generally take place by the pro- 
posed plan of sending them toa London Clearing House than if the cheque were 
sent direct on the day after it was received, to the country bank on whom it was 
drawn, and at the most there would not be more than one post day additional. In 
adopting the proposed plan of a Central Clearing House what the country bankers 
would have to guard against, would certainly be the risk of being charged with laches 
by their customer, for not having duly presented the cheque and not giving timely 
notice in the event of its dishonour, but it is suggested whether, if there be any 
such risk, it may not be obviated by inserting a printed notice in the pass book of 
each customer, that all drafts on other country bankers, would be sent for present- 
ment through the Central Clearing House in London, and that the bankers would 
not hold themselves responsible for not presenting the cheque direct to the drawees 
or for not giving timely notice of dishonour. It is also suggested that if the 
country banks generally adopted the plan of a Central Clearing House, the usage 
would in the course of time, if general, become binding upon their customers. 

It is obvious that if a banker, say at Birmingham, receives a cheque drawn 
upon a banker at Durham, or other remote place, he cannot be expected to send a 
special messenger to present it, or incur the risk of sending it to a private person or 
even to another bank (if there should be one) in the same place, for presentment. 

Perhaps the cheque might purport on the face of it to be presentable through 
the London Clearing House. As all cheques must now be stamped, there does not 
appear to be any fiscal objection to this course. 

It is said in “ Chitty on Bills,” p. 386, Sth edition (but no authority is cited), 
that if a cheque ona banker be delivered to a person at a place distant from the 
place where it is payable, it will suffice to forward it by post or otherwise to some 
person residing at the latter place on the day after it is received, and it will suffice 
for him to present it on the third day ; this would consume as much time as would 
be occupied in sending the cheque (by the proposed plan) to London, and thence 
to the bank on whom the cheque is drawn. 

See also the case of Moule v. Brown, 5 Scott, 544, 4th Bing. at C. 266 8. C., 
and the case of Bond ». Warden, reported in 1 Collyer’s “Chancery Reports, » 
p. 583. 

Your opinion is requested-— 


1. Whether country bankers, receiving in the course of busiztess cheques on 
other country bankers, will be warranted in transmitting them for collec- 
tion to such a Central Clearing House as is proposed to be established P 

2. If it be considered that banks so remitting cheques for collection will be 
guilty of laches, whether any difficulty on this point may not be obviated 
by affixing in each customer’s pass book a notice in writing of the course 
of business adopted for the presentment of country bankers? cheques, or 
whether the cheques themselves may not be made presentable through the 
Clearing House, or whether any and what other course should be taken by 
the country banks to protect themselves from loss on score of laches ? 

3. Whether the establishment of such a Central Clearing House in London, to 
which country cheques may be remitted by the country bankers, for the 
purpose of receiving payment, would be a course of business which, if 
generally adopted by the country bankers, would become binding upon 
their customers ? 
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We have considered the foregoing Case, and are of opinion,— 

‘rst. That country bankers receiving, in the course of business, cheques on 
other country bankers, will be warranted in transmitting them for collection to such 
a Central Clearing House as is proposed to be establised wpon the basis above stated, 
in all cases where the bank transmitting cheques to such Central Clearing House, 
is within such a distance from London as to admit of the cheques so transmitted, 
being posted from London to the respective banks upon which they are drawn, on 
the day next after such cheques are first received by the transmitting bank. The 
rule is well settled, that the holder of a cheque may present it, at any time during 
banking hours on the day after he receives it, and we apprehend it to be clear, that 
where the holder and the bankers on whom the cheque is drawn, reside in different 
places, a cheque posted the day after it is received to the bankers on whom it is 
drawn, would be considered in point of law, as prezented in due time, though not 
in fact actually delivered to such bankers on that day. In cases so circumstanced, 
the act of forwarding the cheque by the general post is, as regards the question of 
time, equivalent to presentation. This being so, the proposed arrangement for a 
Clearing House for country cheques would not, in the case of bankers residing 
within the limits above specified, have the effect of interfering with the ordinary 
rule. 

But as regards banks situate at such a distance from London as not to admit of 
the cheques transmitted by them to the proposed Clearing House being posted from 
London to the banks upon which they are drawn, on the day next after such 
cheques are first received by the transmitting banks, we are of opinion that they 
could not avail themselves of the proposed arrangement, without incurring the risk 
of being made liable to the losses which may arise from the non-payment of such 
cheques on their presentation or transmission after the time limited by law. 

Secondly. As regards banks lying beyond the requisite distance from London, 
we think that the difficulty may be obviated by giving to each of their customers 
distinct notice of the course of business adopted for the presentment of country 
bankers’ cheques, through the medium of the proposed Clearing House. This notice 
may probably be most conveniently given, as mentioned in the Case, by means of a 
printed notice in each customer’s pass book, but we do not think that it would be 
sufficient merely to state upon the cheques, that they are presentable through the 
Clearing House, unless it were proved that the customers signing such cheques 
clearly understood the course of business adopted at the Clearing House. 

Thirdly. We do not think that the establishment of the proposed Clearing 
House can create a usage, binding on parties not cognizant of it, at variance with 
the existing law. 


Fitzroy KeEtLiy. 

JAMES WILDE. 

J. B. BRAITHWAITE, 
Temple, 27th July, 1858. pee 
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L.-—Introduction. 

As the season approaches when the toiled and careworn legislator, 
merchant, and banker, will cheerfully leave the Palace of West- 
minster, the counting house and the clearing house, for some invigo- 
rating exercise and recreation; some on the beautiful Rhine and 
some ou the Alpine regions of Switzerland and Italy; some to 
wander through Britany and La Belle I'rance, and some to enjoy the 
delightful scenery of England, Ireland, and Scotland; it may be, 
that in directing the attention of the Society to the economic con- 
dition of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, a few may be 
induced to visit those mountainous and romantic districts, and that 
some topics for thought and reflection may be afforded, which may 
bring forth fruitful schemes of industry and improvement. Unhappily 
I cannot indulge on history or romance, on pictures of natural 
scenery, or even on the attractive chivalry of clanship. The labours 
of statists and economists are necessarily more recondite and search- 
ing, and we can only hope that what, doubtless, we lose in the 
esthetic and descriptive, we may gain in depth of thought and 
comprehensiveness of principle. 

Whilst all around we have the most tangible evidence that the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, has for a long period of time enjoyed 
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an uninterrupted course of material prosperity, there are not a few 
spots within these favoured isles which are subject to many paralysing 
and deteriorating influences. Nature, so prodigal to some, has 
denied many of her gifts to other parts of the British Islands. The 
disparity of condition, for instance, between England and the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, is most remarkable. Here, are smiling 
corn fields, rich pasture lands, and golden deposits of mieral pro- 
duce; there, an unpropitious soil and barren mountain heath. Here, 
roads, canals, and railways intersect the country in all its length and 
breadth ; there, the means of communication are most imperfect, and 
the greater part of the territory is quite inaccessible. Here, not a 
spot but is trodden and explored, not a resource but is developed to 
the greatest possible extent; there, the soil is rugged, wild, and 
neglected, the resources unknown and unavailable, and capital, the 
soul of industry and commerce, is quite beyond the reach of the 
forlorn inhabitants. 
IT.— Geography. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in determining the territory 
of what are called the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, since they 
have in fact no precise and ascertained boundaries coinciding with 
the limits of any civil jurisdiction. The popular division of Scotland 
into highlands and lowlands, would seem to distinguish the moun- 
tainous from the flat portion of the country, and some take the 
Grampians as the natural separation between the Highlands and 
and other parts of Scotland. But all Scotland is more or less 
mountainous. The valley known ag Strathmore, or the “ Great 
“ Strath,” forms perhaps a better division.* Some, again, take the 
Highlands to comprise the northern and western portions of Scotland, 
and the Lowlands the southern and eastern portions. The best 
euide probably would be to take the Highlands as comprising that 
extent of territory where the Gaelic language is still in use, but this 
is being gradually reduced by the inroad of English literature. The 
principal highland counties certainly are Argyll, Inverness, Ross and 
Cromarty, and Sutherland; but many parishes must be added to 
them in Aberdeen, Caithness, Elginshire, Banffshire, Dumbartonshire, 
and Perthshire. Exclusive, however, of these parishes, the four 
highland counties, including the Hebrides or Western Islands, 
186 in number, form a large territory, comprising some 13,000 square 
miles out of a total area, for the whole of Scotland, of 30,685 square 
miles. ‘To obtain a complete view of the economic condition of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, it would be necessary to examine 

* Conformably with this division between Highlands and Lowlands, there is the 
division of races. The Celtic area comprehends all Scotland west, of Strathmore, 


the region of bens, and glens, and straths. Sec Hughes’ “ Geography of British 
“‘ History,” p. 481. 
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the condition of those parishes as well. This, however, cannot be 
done, because the information we possess as to area, geology, agri- 
culture, and other items, can only be obtained for each county as a 
whole.* And as it would be erroneous to take the whole of Perth- 
shire, Hlginshire, or Aberdeenshire, as highland counties, the half, 
and in some cases two-thirds of them, belonging absolutely to the 
lowlands, in order to limit ourselves to ascertained facts, we must 
confine this paper exclusively to Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cro- 
marty, and Sutherland, which are purely highland counties, and which, 
moreover, comprise nearly all the islands forming the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides. Of these four counties, Inverness and Argyllshire 
are the most peculiar in the formation of the land. In few other 
places on the surface of Europe do we see such an agglomeration 
of mountains, lakes, and islands, and with the sea penetrating inland 
through a thousand creeks. Many of the Scottish islands stand 
alone in the ocean, the picture of a dreary solitude. 


II1.— Geology. 


The geological condition of the country is of great importance. 
In Nicol’s “ Guide to the Geology of Scotland,” the 31,000 square 
miles forming the entire area, are shown to comprise 15,500 square 
miles of gneiss, quartz rock, mica slate, and granite, 2,700 of trap, 
1,750 of coal formation, 4,700 of clay slate, and 4,900 of old red 
sandstone. What there is of clay, coal, or even red sandstone, is 
only, however, in the south and centre; the northern districts having 
formations on which very little will ever grow. We might expect 
that even granite and other rocks might in time become the bed of a 
moderately good soil under the combined influence of air and water, 
but such is the elevation of the country, and the great exposure of 
such rocks, that whatever soil may be formed, long before it has time 
to increase and consolidate, it 1s swept away by the winds and snow 
storms. ‘The mountain elevation is indeed very great. It is not so 
much the great height of the mountains, be it Ben Nevis (4,460 feet 
high), Ben Mac Dhui (4,396 feet high), or Lochnagar (3,800 feet 
high), or Ben Lomond (3,190 feet high), as ig the frequency and 
number of them that gives a character to the land and its cultivation. 
The relation of geology to agriculture is very direct. It is known, 
for instance, that wheat in Scotland will not grow at a greater eleva- 
tion than 700 feet, the usual limit being 500 feet; while oats seldom 
ripen above 1,200 feet, though cultivated in limestone soil to 1,500 
feet; and hence it is that in very mountainous districts, and in eold 
seasons, oats are a very uncertain crop, being either destroyed by 
rain or nipped by frost. 


* It is to be regretted that the Ordnance Survey is not published for any of 
the highland counties, 
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TV.—Weteorology. 


Equally important is the meteorology of the country. It is said, 
that whilst on the east side of Scotland, the quantity of rain varies 
from 22 to 25 inches; on the western side, and on the Hebrides, the 
fall is from 35 to 46 inches.* So retentive indeed is the soil of such 
dampness, that nothing but a very hot summer sun, which seldom 
makes its appearance, can remove it effectually. Professor Hughes, 
in his Atlas, gives the average temperature for the year in London, 
at 50°83, and in Aberdeen 49°18; for the summer, in London 62:95, 
and in Aberdeen 59°53; and in winter, London 39°50, and Aberdeen 
39°03. In the western and northern portion of Scotland, the crops 
suffer from the sea blighting them before they reach maturity, and 
the high winds shake the grain from the ear when ripe. Altogether 
the severity and uncertainty of the climate are such, as to render the 
labour of the husbandman comparatively barren indeed of profitable 
results. 

V .—Population. 

That a country so rugged and mountainous, so exposed and yet 
so inaccessible, should have but a limited population, is what we may 
expect. According to the census of 1861, the population of the 
four counties, which include the Hebrides, were as follows :— 





: Area in Ie, Number 
Counties. Population. of Persons to each 


Square Miles. Square Mile. 

















PASM. Saeed bris ceitintp. oes pes seas! 3,255 99,724 245 
MGEVORIESS. — Sa such iccavioowes hots: 4,255 88,888 20°8 
Ross and Cromarty ............ 3,151 81,406 25°'8 
POLE MLSRTELIT 43504, ss anayacescsattoaustes 1,886 25,246 13°3 














12,547 275,264 21°93 





This gives the very small proportion of only 22 persons to each 
square mile, and it is singular that whilst these counties comprise 
more than 40 per cent. of the total area of Scotland, their population 
amount to less than 10 percent. By the census of 1861, Scotland 


* Prof. Symons, M.B.M.S., in his report on the fall of rain in the British Isles 
during the years 1860 and 1861 to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, gives the average fall of rain in the west midland counties of Scotland, 
including Stirling, Bute, and Argyll, at 52°278 inches for 1860, and 63°377 inches 
in 1861; in the north western counties, including Ross and Inverness, at 44°623 
inches in 1860, and 67°306 inches in 1861 ; and in.the northern counties, including 
Sutherland, Orkney, and Shetland, at 34°128 inches in 1860, and 38°746 inches in 
1861. In the year 1861, Scotland, especially the western coast, was subject to 
almost unprecedented rains. (“Report of the Thirty-second Meeting of the 
“ British Association for 1862,” p. 296.) 
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was divided into two groups, mainland and islands. Of the total 
population of 3,062,294 persons on the 8th April, 1861, there were 
2,897,300 persons on the mainland, and 164,994 persons in the 186 
inhabited islands which lie around it, giving a proportion of 94°61 
per cent. of the population on the mainland, and 5°39 per cent. on 
the islands. A better idea of the limited number of people living in 
the highlands may be formed by comparing these counties with the 
other counties of Scotland itself, and with other European countries. 
According to the census of England and Wales, and the statistical 
tables relating to foreign countries published by the Board of Trade, 
part ix, 1864, the proportion of population to area was as follows :— 























Average Average 
Countries. Years. English Square Population. to One English 
Miles. Square Mile. 

Belem | ihren ceeds 1861 11,267 4,782,255 424, 
England and Wales....... 58,320 20,061,725 344: 
AAA Bs cas ascents const: Samson esos Fs 98,154 21,920,269 223 
PERT AMALNO se ccdirs caus Sesnicaecents Dare? 4 207,480 Be UO0.3 1 3 180 
rel Aare 2 eieckcneacGurbennanetetes = 32,013 5,798,967 178* 
iO ECU: tment, cole tied 4 107,184 18,491,220 172 
Portugal Re dee 1863 36,310 4,035,330 111 
Pr acre of Scot- 6] 18,138 2.784,000 153 
SOM. s. tacseunsteootseitesttent ’60 190,325 15,421,495 81 
Shr GLC ek a Re ee EEE 61 168,042 3,859,728 23 
4 counties of High- 2 Bed Rh 2 4 

lands and Islands i : 12,547 275,204, an 


* The census of Ireland, besides the proportion of population to the total 
area, gives the number of persons to the square mile of arable land, but in doing 
so it necessarily divides the rural from the civic population. It is not intended 
that the proportion of persons to the square mile of the total area is of itself a 
sufficient guide to any correct conclusions. It only represents in bold relief the 
density of population in any country, and leads to further inquiry. 





Another important fact in the population of these counties is the 
extremely small number of towns. In all these four counties there 
were only 57 cities, towns, and villages; 1 having a population of 12,000 
and 1 of 6,000; 4 of 2,000 to 3,000; 7 of 1,000 to 2,000; 14 of 
500 to 1,000; and 29 under 500; the proportion being as follows :— 














Counties. he wore ae Population. 
ATOM iiciiskevocmaa core 9 16,246 
PMV ORMESS ores cpsasavesecaces: 6 eee 
Ross and Cromarty. .... 32 21 aie 
Sutherland: sicsvssprscoee: 10 Pe Oe 

57 62,625 
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This population gives a proportion of 22 per cent. living in towns 
and villages, to 78 per cent. living in the country part. It is a more 
striking fact, however, that in all these four counties, with a total 
area of upwards of 12,000 square miles, there were only six towns 
of 2,000 persons and upwards. 

The population of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland has 
indeed made very small progress in the last hundred years. Taking 
Sir John Sinclair’s “ Statistical Account of Scotland for 1755,” and 
the census of the different periods during this century, we have the 
following facts :— 























Counties. 1755. 1801. 1861. 

WASPORV IR Geiai lo raans secon enced: 63,291 815277 79,724 
averness) io) Soci .cess: 64,656 42,672" 88,888 
Ross and Cromarty ........ 47,656 56,517 81,406 
Sttherland ci... ve. vcore 20,774 Zila 25,246 
296,377 233,593 275,264 





These figures show an apparent increase of about 17 per cent. in 
the last sixty years, but the increase for the whole of Scotland during 
the same period, has been go per cent., whilst the change is still 
ereater when we consider the removal and emigration of the original 
Highlanders, and the introduction into the Highlands of a large 
number of Lowlanders. Within the last twenty years, however, 
there has been a decided decrease. In Argyllshire, in 1841, the 
population was 97,371; in 1861 it was 79,724. In Inverness, in 
1841, it was 97,799; in 1861 it was 88,888. Altogether the popula- 
tion of the four highland counties, in 1841, was 298,637, and in 1861 
275,264. We should moreover observe, that between 1851 and 1861 
as many as 113,000 Scotch have emigrated, a great portion of whom 
were Highlanders. 


VI.—TVhe Clearances. 


To what then are we to attribute this comparative stagnation in 
the population of these counties ? The principal cause has certainly 
been the physical character of the country, as already described, 
which does not admit of great traffic or large resources. But a pro- 
minent secondary cause has been the revolution in agriculture, which 
has greatly diminished the employment of labour. In olden times, 
when the highland chieftains were maintaining a numerous train of 
followers, and the value of an estate was calculated not by the 
produce it gave, but by the number of men it could raise, the land 
was occupied by tacksmen, mostly all related to the proprietor, and 
these held it in common, or alternate ridges, forming a kind of 

VO, SyViln, PART ITT. 2D 
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subtenancy among themselves.* A large number then lived on the 
land, and though the occupiers got but a scanty subsistence from it, 
they were too much accustomed to privations and military life to 
offer any complaint. With the Rebellion, however, of 1745, and the 
consequent Act for disarming the Highlands, as well as the abolition 
of the hereditary right of clanship, the existing relation between 
chieftains and dependants was broken asunder.f The object which 
induced the subdivision of land among a large tenantry was no longer 
in existence, and the attention of landlords was devoted to the purely 
economic question of how to extract the greatest amount of produce 
at the least possible expense of labour and capital. Finding, then, 
that as matters were, scarcely any money rent could be got from 
land, that the soil and climate forbad any great extension of tillage, 
and that the only mode of beneficially employing the land was by 
converting the small holdings into extensive sheepwalks, many of the 
proprietors, setting aside all considerations of duty towards their 
tenants, disregarding all the sentimental attachment which bound 
such tenants to the land which they had so long cultivated, and 
thinking, no doubt, that in the end they were doing their best for 
all parties, removed from such land their tenants and their families, 
destroyed their houses, and turned their fields into pasturage. The 
success of the enterprise attracted capital from other parts of Scot- 
land, and gradually flocks of sheep filled the place which men so 
unwillingly deserted. Again and again these clearances have been 
continued, down even to the present time; and it is impossible to 
read the account of such transactions without feeling sympathy for 
those large bands of men, women, and children, who, with their scanty 
household furniture, and all their lares and penates with them, were 
driven out from their own soil to find shelter where best they could. 
And whither did they go? Many emigrated; but many more 
remained at home. It so happened that all around the coasts the 
sea is full of fish, and the land is, to a considerable extent, capable 
of cultivation. It seemed an order of Providence that, whilst the 
interior was better fitted for pasture land, the territory around the 
coast could be used for cultivation, whilst the fisheries could afford 
some meaus of subsistence. And the people were encouraged to 
settle there. But the land thus occupied was far too limited, the soil 
comparatively inferior, and the majority of the people did not take 
kindly to fishing. lence the overcrowding. Hence the failure. 

* Besides the croft land, each crofter had a right to a common on which stock 
ste grazed, each having a right to send a certain number of cattle, horses, or 
sneep. 

See, in the Appendix, Sir John McNeill’s account of the relation of crofters 
and proprietors. 

Read an account of such clearances in the “ Times” for May, 1845. 
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And hence the starvation of certain districts side by side with the 
apparent prosperity of other portions of the country. 


Vil.—L fect on the Employment of Land. 


As might have been expected these clearances had a direct effect 
on the employment of the land, and we have now such a division of 
the soil as is not probably to be seen in any other part of Europe. 
The leading facts are, a very small number of proprietors, a com- 
paratively very small number of acres under rotation of crop, exten- 
sive sheepwalks, and a very low valuation or rental in proportion to 
area and population. First, let us see how land is owned in these 
counties. | 

Under the operation of the old laws of entail and primogeniture, 
founded on the Roman law, land in Scotland is owned by very few; 
and some of the proprietors possess a territory greater far than is 
owned by many European sovereigns and princes, but very little 
indeed is the use they make of such large possessions. Comparing 
the number of proprietors, as given in Mr. Dunlop’s Return 
of the number of proprietors in each county in Scotland standing 
on the Valuation Rolls made up under the Act 17 and 18 Vict., 
cap. 91 (207 of 1856), with the extent in statute acres given in 
the census of 1861, we have the following enormous average quanti- 
ties as owned by each proprietor; the two counties, Argyll and Ross 
and Cromarty, being widely different from the other two, Inverness 
and Sutherland. 





| Number | Number of 




















Counties. | of | Total Area. Acres 
Proprietors. per Proprietor. 

BEV a. ccisissisesstivitsaste 180 2,683,126 11,570 

Inverness ....... Pals Taogh te es 1,021 259 73,825 2,667 

Ross and Cromarty ........ EL? 2,016,375 17,234. 

RSHEHOPIAIG ...ccicesscscdecscders| 272 1,207,188 4,437 














| 1,590 8,030,210 5,037 





Important, however, as is the fact, that counties so extensive are 
in the hands of very few, still more telling is the mode in which 
the land is used or appropriated. According to the Agricultural 
Statistics for Scotland, collected for several years by the Highlands 
and Agricultural Society, the land in these counties in 1854-57 was 
apportioned as follows ;— 
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Number of Acres in Grass. 


Number 























of Acres} Ty the Lri ae 
Counties. under Rota- Perma- oe Sheepwalks.| Roads, | Waste. | Woods.| Total. 
; tion of nent = Yence. 
Tillage. the Mea- 
Farm. Pasture. dows. 
St gg UNDE a acre ream 89,649 [36,151 |164,453 | 7,021] 977,784 |10,355 | 90,747 |22,353 |1,398,613 
Thyertiéss i.s.2003 70,807 415,313 | 94,223] 2,708 11,214,189 | 1,886] 71,781) 7,929 |1,478,781 
Ross and Cromarty] 98,366 ]19,641 | 52,337 842] '723,879| 2,086 146,542 126,675 |1,070,368 
Sutherland ............ 21,121] 3,936] 6,164 108{ 356,646 652 | 24,944 |16,653 | 430,224 











279,943 175,041 |317,177 |10,674 | 3,272,498 |14,929 |334,014 |73,610 |4,377,986 

















Here, then, we have the important result that together with a 
small proprietorship scarcely one-half of the total extent of the land 
is accounted for in any way. And what are the causes? Chiefly the 
nature of the soil; partly neglect; and in a great measure deer 
forests. 

VIII.—Deer Forests. 

Deer forests enter largely into the economics of the Highlands. 
It is estimated that about 2,000,000 acres of land are so used. We 
may well doubt the propriety of appropriating any extensive tract of 
country to deer forests. It may be a manly sport—so intense is the 
excitement occasioned by the pursuit of the red deer; but when we 
see miles and miles of land of so-called deer forests, in many cases, 
however, having not a single tree, yet possessing within them much 
land well capable of cultivation, from which the hand of man is pur- 
posely kept away, we are apt to ask, wherefore this waste? Are the 
proprietors justified so to appropriate the land to the sport of a few 
individuals, whilst a large population have but a few acres wherefrom 
to derive a livelihood? Yet it is a matter of fact that not only 
large tracts of land are kept out of cultivation in order to keep them 
as preserves for game, but that land previously under tillage, or laid 
out as sheepwalks, has been converted into deer forests, and that 
extensive clearances have been made for the purpose. It might be 
supposed that if the land admitted of cultivation, the landowners 
would be more alert in bringing it under tillage, and would prefer 
using it in that manner rather than letting it as deer forests. But 
even should the rental from either mode be equal, might we not 
expect that preference should be given to cultivation, which would 
afford employment. to a large number of persons? Can we, how- 
ever, say that deer forests subserve the purpose of production—the 
increase of national wealth? The rent paid to the landowners 
represents only the amount devoted to enjoyment. It only changes 
hands as between sportsmen and landowners. Whilst the production 
of game or venison has only an exceptional market value. Are not, 
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moreover, the landowners bound by natural laws to keep their land 
in trust for the people, for public uses, and for public benefit.* 


IX.—Sheepwalks. 


The next important fact in the use of the land, is the large pro- 
portion of sheepwalks as compared with tillage land. The proportion 
in the Highland counties was as follows :— : 























Number of Number of Number of Acres 
Counties. Petes Nines of ae 
under Cultivation, in Sheepwalks. Acre of Tillage Land. 
Sis 51) UA Re ae ree sae | 89,649 99747,784 11 
Prvertioss- seen 70,807 | 1,214,000 17 
Ross and Cromarty .... 98,366 42,0,000 a 
Uber aNd i542, <u deserts 21,121 | 356,000 16 
279,943 | 352.70,784 12 





Here we have twelve acres appropriated to sheepwalks to one 
appropriated to tillage,+ the result as we have seen of the preference 


* Mr. James Loch’s “ Account of the Improvement in the Estates of the 
« Marquess of Stafford, in the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on the Estate of 
« Sutherland.” London, 1820. 

+ A comparison has been made between deer forests and public parks. Both, 
it is true, comprise land kept out of cultivation for purposes of enjoyment. But 
whilst public parks greatly promote the health and enjoyment of the masses of the 
people, deer forests are reserved for the sport of a few individuals. Parks are 
public property purposely devoted to a great economic object—the improvement of 
the people. Deer forests are private property, shut out from public use, and in 
many cases diverted from a fruitful to a fruitless occupation. Again, it has been 
represented that deer forests employ as many persons as foresters, as sheepwalks 
employ shepherds. But are foresters producers? The same quantity of land that 
will maintain 2,000 sheep, will not give 300 deer. Of deer a large number run 
away, many die, and very few are killed. In truth deer forests are exclusively 
intended for sport and luxury, and production enters in no manner into their 
economics. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his work on “ Political Economy,” vol. i, 
p. 282, clearly lays down the compact which exists between the landowners and the 
State as regards property in land, as follows :—“ Landed property is felt, even by 
“those most tenacious of its rights, to be a different thing from other property ; 
“ and where the bulk of the community have been disinherited of their share of it, 
“ and it has become the exclusive attribute of a small minority ; men have generally 
* tried to reconcile it, at least in theory, to their sense of justice, by endeavouring 
“to attach duties to it, and erecting it into a sort of magistracy, either moral or 
“legal. But if the State is at liberty to treat the possessors of land as public 
** functionaries, it is only going one step further to say that it is at liberty to discard 
“them. ‘The claim of the landowners to the land is altogether subordinate to the 
* general policy of the State. The principle of property gives them no right to the 
“ land, but only a right to compensation for whatever portion of their interest in 
“the land it may be the policy of the State to deprive them of. To that their 
“ claim is indefeasible. . . . But, subject to this proviso, the State is at liberty 
“to deal with landed property as the general interests of the community may 
“require, even to the extent, if it so happens, of doing with the whole what js 
* done with a part, whenever a bill is passed for a railway or a new street. The 
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for, and in many cases substitution of the one for the other 
Whence this great preference given to sheepwalks ? Does the 
tillage land fail to give a proper return? Let us examine the 
economies of this kind of cultivation. The portion of land now 
under tillage, is let out to occupiers who may be divided into two 
classes, viz., those whose rent is below 20/., and those whose rent is 
at or above that sum. ‘The agricultural statistics for 1857 take 
account of the latter only, but ina Report of the Highland Society 
on the Agricultural Statistics of Small Holdings for Scotland for 
1855 (343 of 1854), the number of occupiers and acreage occupied 
by small tenants is specially given.* The returns thus combined, 
show the following facts :— 

















Nunber 7 . | Number . Total Average 
me r Number oF Number Shanhee Total Namber 
Counties. Occupiers of Aeciece of of of Acres 
ae Acres ie Acres tal en ee 
‘above 200. {below 201. Tes. |Oceupiers. Occupier. 
Meee Licucriaticn 1,584 | 69,773 | 2,845 |19,876 | 4,429 | 89,649} 20 
Inverness ........6.. 434. | 42,920 | 4,554 | 27,887 | 5,288 | 70,807] 13 
Rossand Cromarty] 865 | 72,851 | 6,131 | 25,515 | 6,996 | 98,366] 14 
Sutherland ............ 137 9 96@ | 2,667 -~11,161 | 2,794 | 21,124 as 














3,320 | 195,504 | 16,187 | 84,429 | 19,507 |279,943) 14 





Side by side, therefore, with the large tracts of land dedicated to 
pasture, and-tenanted by very few, we find that the land under 
tillage is parcelled out among a small tenantry of crofters, each 
holding a croft which, under the best circumstances, is incapable 


“ community has too much at stake in the proper cultivation of the land, and in 
“‘ the conditions annexed to the occupancy of it, to leave these things to the discre- 
“‘ tion of a class of persons called landlords, when they have shown themselves unfit 
* for the trust.” 

* For some years past there has been an increasing tendency ree the 
amalgamation of lands. The system of large culture is very generally upheld in 
this country, and even in Ireland the number of small holdings is greatly diminished. 
Comparing 1851 with 1861, the result given in the census report of the respective 
sizes of holdings was as follows :— 


























































Size of Holdings. 1851. | 1861. Bas ee 
TG DO BOOB ca: vans 310,436 844.63 72°8 — 
poatigggt wired Yar ek | 252,799 183,031 17°6 Lm 

GF oe ccna 79,342 140,218 os 76°7 
BOVE BOE") SE SOS & 48,625 157,957 — 224°8 
691,202 565,669 182 sods 





In tee Teor no distinction is ok of ae ais tillage and wae for 
pasture, 
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of sustaining the tenant and enabling him to pay the necessary rent. 
This will be seen by comparing the rental with the number of 
occupiers, and the probable produce of the land with the total pcpu- 
lation. The amount of rental was given first in Mr. Lockhart’s 
return of the valuation of the counties of Scotland (408 of 1856), 
and secondly in Mr. Dunlop’s return of the valuations in the several 
parishes in every county of Scotland, of the land and heritages in 
each parish (113 of 1865). According to these returns, the relation 


of the occupiers to rental was as follows :— 




















Counties. of ‘Ones s Rental. Per Occupier. 

| £ £ 

ea dl ee Career Sem en fe 4,429 | 248,840 56 
PE VCPIOES © 2. c0y/ccivinesosros ore 5,288 | 178,389 34 
Ross and Cromarty ........ | 6,996 | 169,565 24 
Sutherland csissi iv epoca. | 2,794: | 46,789 17 
19,507 643,583 33 

| 





Is a croft worth 33/. of rental on an average, capable of maintain- 


ing afamily ? In the opinion of Mr. Ramsay, of Islay, land worth 
at least 40/. or 5o0l. is needed to support a family who do not work 
for wages, or look to extraneous sources for support. But take the 
probable produce of such land as compared with the population as a 
better indication. Assuming, as Mr. Ramsay estimated, the rental 


to represent one-third of the entire produce of the land, an estimate 
rather above than below what is actually grown, we have the 
following facts :— 





















































Probabl D s e 

Counties. Population. Rental, Total : erotues Henke 
Produce. per Head. per Head. 

£ ae 5S, 

thet = (Ssjcaashilseisss, 79,724 248,840 745,720 ge 6 38 2 

Inverness ...,..2.-.06+ 88,888 178,389 535,167 6 - 2 ~ 

Ross and Cromarty| 81,406 169,565 508,695 Gr 8 2 - 

Sutherland ............ 25,246 46,789 140,367 5 10 1 17 

275,264 643,583 11,980,749 | 7. = 2. 8 








According to this calculation, agriculture, which is the chief occu- 
pation of the people in the Highlands, produces little more than 7/. 
per annun, or less than 3s, a-week per head on an average. Iy it 
morally possible that such an income can supply them with food, 
house, clothing, and other necessaries of life ? With a good crop of 
potatoes and some supplement from the fisheries, they may sueceed in 
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obtaining a precarious livelihood. But with bad crops and other 
mishaps, they are necessarily exposed to periodical famines.* 

lt is to facts like these that we owe the great preference given to 
sheepwalks in the highlands, and hence it is that instead of a super- 
abundant population, we see an immense number of sheep. The 
proportion of sheep to population in these counties was as 
follows :— 
































Population in Number | Proportion Number 
Counties. of of Sheep of 

1861. Sheep. per Man. Cattle. 
BNL cea toictsteissthpeeroniernnass 49,924 827,113 10 61,548 
HTVEPTIONS Tal Sieve tecisattien 88,888 607,614 6% 23,309 
Ross and Cromarty ...:.... 81,406 304,444 32 17,610 
SUP OTIOUG (Sci seigiets bvoeheyorsss 2.55246: ° 202,551 8 3,789 

karate reales 0 ci a es 

276,264 | 1,941,551 4 106,151 
All Scotland, 1861 ............ 3,062,294 5,683,168 13 974,437 
England and Wales, 1861) 20,00c,000 26,000,000 1; 4,500,000 
MOC: VOOLT igicisccdesssoccoass 36,000,000 | 37,000,000 I 2,000,000 
Australian Colonies, 1862] 1,134,395 | 18,298,393 16 3,575,000 











+ From a paper read at the Central Agricultural Society of France, it appears 
that of late years the number of sheep has been considerably reduced in conse- 
quence of a great mortality. 





* As a general proposition, says M. Say, everything else being equal, the 
number of men is in proportion to the quantity of production. This is a truth 
admitted by the greater number of economists. Consequently nothing can increase 
population except absolutely and permanently what favours production ; and nothing 
can diminish population in a permanent manner but what attacks the source of 
production. It has been said that a large population is always the sign of a high 
prosperity. It is the certain sign of a great production; but there cannot be 
prosperity unless the population has abundance of the necessaries of life and some 
of its superfluities. There are many parts of China and India immensely peopled, 
which are notwithstanding wonderfully miserable; but it is not by diminishing the 
number of individuals that they will be better provided, since that cannot be done 
without also diminishing their production. What is wanted is not the diminution 
of the number of men, but an increase of the quantity of produce, which will always 
take place when the population is active, industrious, economic, and well governed. 
Whilst, therefore, as a general principle the population should be proportionate to 
production, it is the amount of industry, the mother of production, which exercises 
a fundamental influence on the population of States. See “Stewart’s Political 
“ Keonomy,” vol. i, chap. 4; Quesnay, article ‘‘ Grain” in the “ Encyclopedia ;” 
Montesquieu, ‘ Esprit. de. Lois,” book xviii, chap...10, and book xiii, chap. 10; 
Buffon, Bernard edit., vol. iv, p. 266; Forbonnais, “ Principes et Observations,” 
pp. .389;, 45;;, Hume’s “ Hssays,”’, part4i, Essay 11. Poivre,-pp.-145, 146; Con- 
dillac, “ Le Commerce et le Gouv ernement,”” part. i, chap.,24, 25; Count Verri’s 
“Reflections on Political Economy,” ‘chap. 21; Mirabeau’s “Ami des Hones, vol. i, 
chap. 2; Raynal’s “ History of the Establishment, &e., &.,” book xij: see. 23 ; 
Chastellty, “Dela Félicité Publique,’ Mole ii, ep.' 205 ; iNeéckerids « Administration 
** des Finances de. France,” chap. 9, and his notes onthe ‘Eloge de Colbert.;” 
Condorcet, “ Notes on Voltaire,” Kehl edit., vol. x, 4, v, p. 60; ‘Smith’ ait ‘Wealth 
fof Mattie”? book i, chaps. 8 and 11; ‘OG henae # NEES Higthentetre2* ‘part 5, 
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It is a curious fact that whilst there were in these Highland 
_ counties only 22 persons per square mile, of sheep there were 154, 
so that in wandering among the Highlands, if the sheep were going 
in units, as men do, the chance of meeting a sheep would be seven 
times greater than of meeting a man. 

In truth the position of these four counties of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland is most unsatisfactory. On the one hand, we 
have an immense territory deserted or dedicated to pasture, with but 
few scattered individuals here and there. On the other, such small 
tracts of land as are under tillage, are subdivided into holdings so 
small that they provide very inswflicient means of livelihood. How 
can these conflicting circumstances be in any way modified? By 
what means can the condition of the people be improved and yet let 
the land be used to the best advantage? According to some, the 
only mode of solving the problem is by converting all the cultivable 
land into sheepwalks, and by stimulating the emigration of the 
remainder of the population. Others, who have equally at heart 
the wellbeing of the country, and who are as conversant with the 
state of the people, take a widely opposed view, and would rather see 
a greater portion of land brought under tillage. What they demand 
are conditions more favourable to the tenancy of land,—such as the 
granting of leases as in the lowlands, and the investment of more 
capital in the way of drainage and fencing of land, good cottages, Ke. 
Legally, of course, the landowners are quite at liberty to use their 
land in whatever manner they please. The only question is, which 
is economically the best plan ? 


X.— Advantages and Disadvantages of Cultivation. 


What regulates the employment of land and the method of cul- 
tivation in Scotland, as in any other country, is, and must always be, 
the amount of hae derived from it. Land is cultivated as long as 
it is productive. It ceases to be cultivated when it ceases to be 
productive. Whether land shall be placed under tillage or let out 
as sheepwalks; whether the arable land shall be sown w ih grain or 
planted with potatoes, will always depend on what is ete to give 
the best return. It must be admitted that there are discourage- 
ments to the extension of cultivation of any kind in these northern 
counties. Here we have to deal with an inferior land, and with the 


chap. 3; Herrenschwand, “De Economie Politique Moderne,” p. 2; Godwin, 
“ De la Justice Politique,’ book viii, chap. 3; Jeremy Bentham, ‘‘ Théorie des 
« Peines et des Récompenses,” vol. ii, p, 304; Claviére, ‘‘ De la France and des 
« Etats Unis,” 2nd edit., p. 60 and 315 ; Browne—Dignan, “« Essai sur les Principes 
“de Y Economie Politiqiie, ps OF) London, 1776 ; Becoaria, ‘“ Elementi di Economia 
‘* Publica,” parte prima, caps. 2 arid :3'; Gomis «Recherches» sur la Science du 
“ Gouvernement,” vol. ii, chap. 7 ;, De Sismondi, ( Monyeaux Principes d'Economie 
Politique,” book vii, chap. 1; Malthus, “ On Population,” 
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greatest uncertainty as to the crops from the superabundance of rain. 
Tn some cases where attempts have been made to effect improve- 
ments, large sums have been sunk in vain. And with the low range 
of prices of all kinds of grain, which we have had for many years past 
in consequence of the beneficent operation of free trade in corn, it 
does not pay to bring very inferior land under cultivation. In truth, 
with the chances of bad harvests every two or three years, it pro- 
bably costs more to bring a quarter of grain of home produce to 
market than it would to import it from Russia or Germany. As an 
evidence of the uncertainty of the crop, the following facts are 
extracted from the agricultural statistics :— 

































































Wheat per Acre. 
Counties. 7 
1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Bush.  pks. Bush.  pks. Bush.  pks. Bush.  pks. 
PC Ja tI Rees er ee 27 2 31 it 30 Qi 31 3h 
ENVEENORS visicscverasccncons 28 i) 24 24 28 as 24 a 
Ross and Cromarty....| 29 i) 26 9 28 33 26 23 
Sutherland ..1..5.00000 34 = 34 12 35 ae ae i; 
Oats per Acre. 
Counties. ar Wee cs — 
1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
ee Bush, _ pks. Bush.  pks. Bush.  pks. Bush. pkgs. 
PA TAL onan cakvinnestvtowsenre | 33 1 30 34 34: 1 34 32 
Inverness ......... eee: 82 - 26 2 27 3 28 38 
Ross and Cromarty...) 87 1 30 24 37 31 33 I 
Sutherland » ssccseasae 37 - 32 24 37 = 31 a4 
Potatoes per Acre. 
Counties. ee 
1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Se a re 
Tons  cwts. Tons cwts. Tons cwts. Tons  cwts. 
PIP AGU <coxhsmeok<s in oot 1 14. 5 2 1 aay 4 2 9 
THVOVWESE Ly .ccsisssservr sda d. L7 4 34 1 19} 2 ai 
Ross and Cromarty...| 1 rd Ae! Tae yee USS 2oe 
Bipaerland ~va..c.e 3 11 4 8 3 5S 5 24 








Here it will be seen that the wheat crop of Sutherland, from 
1856 to 1857, fell from 35 to 22 bushels per acre, and in Inver- 
ness from 28 to 24. The oat crop in Inverness was 32 bushels 
in 1854, and 26 in 1855. — Whilst the potatoe crop shows great 
disparity, especially in Argyll, from 1 ton 14 ewts. in 1854, to 
5 tons 2 cwts. in 1855; and again, as low as 1 ton: 17 cwts.. 
in 1856. These, it must be confessed, are practical difficulties 
in the tillage of land, though probably not greater than exists in 
other parts of the country, But if grain do not pay, wool and 
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mutton, the produce of those extensive sheepwalks, have, for many 
_ years past, brought a very high price. The large increase of exports 
of woollen manufactures, the high price of cotton, and the large 
home consumption, have greatly enhanced of late the value of wool; 
and as for meat, we all know how high is the cost in the London 
market. All these circumstances seem certainly to favour the con- 
version of land into sheepwalks. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons why it should seem inexpedient 
to dedicate such an enormous territory to one kind of culture. 
Prudence indeed should dictate a greater mixture of tillage land and 
sheepwalks, by which the sheepwalks themselves would be rendered 
more productive. Excellent as are the prospects for wool and for 
meat at present, we cannot say how long they will maintain their 
high value. It is true that the value of stock, especially sheep, is 
something enormous; still, judging from the low amount of the 
rental, it does not appear that as a whole the landowners derive an 
amount of benefit at all commensurate with the boundless extent of 
land in their possession. Moreover, if it be a fact that side by side 
with the inferior land there is a good deal of excellent land capable 
of the best cultivation, why should it not be used? Nor should we 
undervalue the intimate relation of a largé population to agricultural 
and national prosperity. As a general rule it is certain that the 
more deserted a country is, the less profitable it becomes to live in it. 
The nearness of a large town population always imparts an additional 
value to agricultural products. It would be of little use, in fact, to 
raise grain where there is no demand for it, and no market to send 
it to. If therefore we persist in a policy of displacement of the 
entire population, the property left behind will be depreciated. Nor 
should we ignore altogether the feeling of the people. Hmigration 
may be to many the happiest deliverance from a position of difficulty 
and a life of suffering. And though the emigrant may leave his 
native soil, his friends and associates, with bitter tears and wailings, 
he has at least the prospect of opening for himself a future infinitely 
more promising and cheering in the boundless regions of Canada, 
the United States, and Australia. Still it is a severe trial to part 
with country and kindred, under moral compulsion, with the prospect 
of great dangers before and of absolute starvation behind. And 
moreover, it is only the young and the vigorous that can advan- 
tageously emigrate; and what is to become of the old and infirm ?* 


* In the Appendix to the “ Seventh Report of the General Board of Commis- 
« gioners in Lunacy for Scotland,” published in 1865, Dr. Mitchell reports as 
follows: “ When the Highlanders leave home for America, Australia, or New 
“ Zealand, as the rule only the strong and sound go. Such of their relatives or 
“‘ dependants as are aged, infirm, imbecile, idiotic, deaf, blind, or cripple, are left. at 
“home. This is not always so, but it is as the rule. Many leave with the inten- 
* tion of sending for their unfortunate relatives as soon as they attain positions of 
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Are they to be driven away? As Mr. Sismondi pathetically said, 
“Ts a man to be taught first of all to place an infinite value on the 
possession of his bit of land, to devote year after year of his 
“ thoughts and manhood to its cultivation, merely to learn that in 
“his decline—in the evening of his life—he is to be driven forth 
“into exile? Are the affections, the feelings, the habits of those 
“who have struggled so hard to extract a competence from an 
“ ungrateful vocation for the best and most active portion of a life 
“0 ie overlooked ? Is the scorning of those ties without danger ? 
“Ts the bitter disappointment of numbers, deprived alike of past 
“ comfort, of present possessions, and of future hope, a contingency 
“ which a statesman should contemplate with complacent optimism ?”’ 
- Let us remember that the Highland cottager sees as many charms 
in the barren heath, the silent pine, the solitary glen, the wild crag, 
and the stupendous rock, as the royal tenant beholds in the peopled 
terraces, the galaxy of beauty, the monuments of art, and the towers 
of Windsor. 
** Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storm ; 

And as a child, when searing sounds molest, 

Clings close and eloser to the mother’s breast ; 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 


But bind him to his native mountains more.” 
GoupsmitH, The Traveller. 


Whilst, therefore, we must give due attention to the physical 
conformation of the country, the inferiority of the soil, the uncer- 
tainty of the crops, and the advantages of pasture Jand, we should 
not forget the great evil attending the want of population and the 
condition and feeling of the people. Difficult indeed it is, under 
such circumstances, to suggest any specific course likely to produce 
any decided benefit. It seems almost useless to suggest any amend- 
ment of the law of entail and primogeniture. Yet the number of 
proprietors is far too small in proportion to the extent of territory. 


“comfort and stability ; but good intentions are proverbially weak, and besides, 
“the emigrant’s life is often for years a very unsettled one, and full of hardships 
«* and troubles, so that the affectionate leave taking too frequently and too naturally 
« ends in forgetfulness, indifference, and lasting desertion. Emigration, therefore, 
« Jeads to an accumulation of the defective in the districts from which it is taking 
«place; and the sum of these cannot be said properly to belong to the population 
“among whom they are found, In dealing with the distribution and amount 
«of insanity in Scotland, this consideration should not be lost sight of. Many 
« gerious points of political and social economy arise out of it, but these it is not 
“my province here to discuss. It appears clear that there ought to be an accumu- 
«lation of defects of all kinds in any district from which there is a constant 
« exodus of the sound in mind and body. I have had opportunities of convincing 
‘‘anyself that what should be true, is true in fact. In the counties of Inverness, 
coy eyll, Ross, and Sutherland, emigration does neva influence the amount and 
“form of insanity which-oceurs in thei.” i 
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Were the proprietorship more divided, there might be greater super- 
-intendence and care exercised, and probably the land would, on the 
whole, be more advantageously appropriated. In any case, if there 
be difficulties to the transfer of land, they should be removed. 
Should any quantity of land be left unused through encumberances, 
probably the establishment of such a court as the Encumbered 
Estates Court in Ireland might prove most advantageous. Then, 
again, it appears evident that the land now under tillage is let out 
into far too small holdings. Care, therefore, should be taken to 
seize the opportunities for enlarging them, not however, by forced 
clearances, but in cases of deaths or removals. Whilst it would be 
idle to go against nature, in forcing the production of grain from 
a reluctant soil, it is not the case that the soil and climate are so 
uniformly opposed to tillage as to discourage it. The agricultural 
statistics show that the productiveness of such portions as are under 
tillage in the Highland counties, is quite as great as that of land in 
any other county. And, from all we can gather, the process of con- 
version of tillage land into sheepwalks has reached its maximum. 
Maintain, therefore, the present or even greater quantity of land 
under tillage, but let the occupiers be put into a favourable position 
for improving the land. Let the crofters or small farmers have 
leases of their land; and pay a little attention to their homes and 
general comforts. The present difficulty is how to remedy the evils 
attending the over population of certain localities; and for this 
purpose we see no other mode than the improvement of communica- 
tion with the interior, and the affording of greater facilities for 
settling in other places aé home. Emigration to the colonies or 
foreign countries is not efficient, since it necessarily benefits only a 
few. What is wanted is to open up the land, and to encourage new 
industries in the interior; which will speedily create towns and 
villages, and afford better remuneration for the labour of the people. 
Everything, therefore, that can be done in the formation and improve- 
ment of roads and bridges and canals, and any other means of com- 
munication, should certainly be attempted. 


XI.—Pauperism. 

It might be supposed that the privations and sufferings of so 
many years should have produced a depressing influence on the 
physical and moral condition of the people. But it is not so. 
Owing to that independence of character and national manliness 
which distinguish the Scotch generally, and especially the High- 
landers, poor relief has never ‘found much favour among them. There 
is, moreover, in the Highlands a much less number of vagrants and 
easual poor than are generally found in wealthy and populous towns. 
Hence it is that, as it appears from the nineteenth report of the 
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Board of Supervision, the proportion of poor relieved in the Highland 
counties is actually less than the proportion relieved in all Scotland, 
and not materially different from the proportion usually relieved in 
England and Wales. The number of registered poor and their 
dependants, and of casual poor and their dependants relieved in “a 
four Highland counties, in the year 1864, were as follows :— 
































Counties. Population. Number Relieved. | Per Cent. 

PADOVA vec is uuccaagath aden G@ereale iste 79,724: 6,626 8°30 
PYIVEPHEBS © icioamcenseaen 88,888 5,570 6°26 
Ross and Cromarty ............ 81,406 Lee: 6°43 
Uther AG i Hel Kiies biseccisdebede | 25,246 1,450 5°73 

(es bee ores ee ee ee 

275,264 18,878 6°88 or 1 in 144 

Other counties of Scotland 2,787,000 23 7;,819 8D 7 xy 9b3,§ Bae 

England and Wales ............ 20,445,000 1,079,382 | eee eas 


* Jn the ‘Thirteenth Report of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
** Poor (Scotland), a comparison was made of poor relief in Scotland and in 
England, from which it appears that the ratio of paupers to population was in 
England 1 in 25°51, and in Scotland 1 in 24°18; but from that calculation all 
casual poor were excluded. 





Very unfavourable comparisons have been made of the pauperism 
of the Highland counties of Scotland with Ireland, but the systems 
in operation in the two countries are totally opposed, in that the 
latter enforces in all cases the workhouse test, whereas both in 
England and Scotland, out-door relief is largely granted. 


XI1.—ZJndustries. 


The great want in the Highlands is a steady and regular employ- 
ment. “ity o industries—the agricultural and fivherles—-are the only 
resources at their command, but both are exceedingly uncertain, and 
often disappointing. Agriculture, we have already seen, gives but a 
scanty subsistence. The kelp industry, or the production of alkaline 
matter by the combustion of sea weeds, is gone since the abolition of 
duty on salt and on Spanish barilla. In times past the value of some 
farnis in the Orkneys rose from 40/. to 300/. a-year in consequence 
of the abundance of such seaweeds, and it was even proposed to 
cultivate the weed by placing large stones within tide mark upon sandy 
shores, but all this is now quite gone. Some idea, however, may be 
formed of the amount of labour necessary to extract any benefit 
from seaweed, when we mention that 22 tons of wet seaweed are 
required to produce 1 ton of fair average drift kelp capable of yield- 
ing (besides iodine, bromine, and mixed residuary salts), about 5 to 
6 ewts. of commercial chloride of potassium, and about 3 ewts. of 
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commercial sulphate of potassium.* The cod, ling, herring, and 
lobster fisheries give employment to a large number of persons, and 
are of great importance, but they last only for a certain time of the 
year. In 1864 there were cured in Scotland upwards of 600,000 
barrels of herrings. The cod, ling, or hake fishery produced nearly 
4,000,000 fishes. The number of boats employed was 13,300, of an 
ageregate tonnage of 189,000 tons, and the estimated value of 
boats, nets and lines, was 875,000/., giving employment to nearly 
100,000 persons. The great evil of these industries is their 
uncertainty. .The occupation of the Highlanders differ materially 
from that of the inhabitants of other counties in Scotland. At the 
census of 1861, whilst in all Scotland 17°67 per cent. of the men 
were engaged in agriculture, in the four Highland counties the pro- 
portion was nearly 40 per cent; and whilst in ali Scotland there 
were 32 per cent. employed in industrial occupations, in the Highland 
counties, the number so engaged was only 12 percent. It is not 
that the people are idle. One who lives among them, and who has 
the most practical acquaintance with the islands, the Rev. Dr. Mackay, 
of Harris, depicted their habits and occupation as follows :— 

“ {n the spring time the people have to labour to obtain manure 
“ for their miserable crofts. Men and women have to go out to the 
“ deep sea from week to week, and bring home boatloads of seaweed 
“ shorn from the rocks for manure; and if that be not done, there is 
“no crop. That season continues till about the middle of May, for 
‘they dare not sow their crops earlier. Certain parts of the coast 
“are appropriated to the people for the purpose of getting seaweed, 
“and men and women—chiefly women, I blush to say it—carry this 
“ weed on their backs to their small crofts, at considerable distances 
“ off very frequently. An amount of labour is thus performed such 
“as I do not see performed by the inhabitants of rural districts in 
“ the lowlands. Then, after the seed is sown, the time comes for 
“ cutting fuel. This depends a great deal on the weather, for the 
“peat has not only to be cut, but to be winded and dried. And 
“then comes fishing. Now-a-days it is herring fishing, and it con- 
“ ¢inues about six weeks. No sooner is it finished than off the men 
“ go to the east coast of Scotland, and remain there till about the 
“middle of September, at fishing, undergoing hardships in that 
“ occupation that no other portion of British subjects are at all 
“accustomed to. Then come the harvest occupations, and after that 
“they have reaped their small crops, comes the duty of thatching 
“their houses, and of otherwise endeavouring to secure themselves 
“against the inclemency of the weather. In the winter we have 


* See Dr. Hofmann’s report on chemical and pharmaceutical products and 
processes in the International Exhibition, 1862, in the reports of the Juries, 
published by the Society of Arts. 
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“very frequent and heavy storms, which prevent their going to sea. 
‘Then: they occupy themselves in repairing their nets, in putting 
“together the equipments of their fishing boats. All this gives 
“them a good deal of work.” When we charge the Highlanders 
with indolence, we should remember that habits of labour and 
industry are contracted or lost, just as the exercise of them is 
constant or uncertain. The Highlanders cannot be considered idle, 
so long as they fulfil what they are able to do, and what Providence 
assigns to them to do. Give them better opportunities ; open up for 
them sources of labour and industry, and they will manifest the same 
energy of character as the Lowlanders, if not greater. 


XUI.— Marriages and Births. 

The Highlanders are charged with entering into improvident 
marriages. We do not find this charge borne out by facts. In the 
seventh, or last report on “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages for 
“ Scotland, for the Year, 1861,” the number was given as follows :— 





























Counties. Population. Marriages. Per Cent. 
EUAN ele ae ee aes REM 79,724 oy 0:44, 
MVOUUCEON. Sch ee 88,888 461 0°51 
Ross and Cromarty ............. 81,406 426 0°52 
Pap OMA <2s5 fc astaksnean subaru stra 25,216 93 0°37 
275,264 153 31 0:48 
Other counties of Scotland ....} 2,786,655 19,565 0°70 





It may indeed be the case that with the present straitened 
resources any increase of the population, in certain districts, only 
adds to the difficulty. What is wanted is new outlets for labour, 
and new sources of employment. Let these be found and we shall 
hear no more of the old lamentation that tbe population increases 
faster than the means of subsistence. 

Nor is the state of morals very unsatisfactory ; the number of 
illegitimate children being in fact considerably less than in all 
Scotland, and even less than in England. The proportion in 1864 
was as follows :— 


Per Cent. of Illegitimate 
to the Total Births. 


sAAieorrhl TUal dikes sav cheanes cas pennant crm e em ceases 61 
f B22) 612]. eae ted 8° See art TTI ee PAT Pens CL ey 6°9 
Rossiand Crom aety sia ceryppes.stias cue Goatees pass 3°9 
Suathierla mes Fi) ico <snaMetoaaraens ait te Mtns enough eae 
AVOVAUE cts solgcregea se seisicae 5°6 
Other counties of Seotland ») iiusnihudawalatot 9°55 


England %%,..cesnen: s Suis van Bea ein sostatneon teen cara Nteae 6°3 
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XIV .—Crime. 


And as to crime, there does not appear to be any material 
difference between these counties and the rest of Scotland. In the 
five years, 1860-64, the number of persons committed for trial or 
bailed in these counties, as given in the Tables of Criminal Offenders — 
for the year 1864 (158 of 1865), was as follows :— 


























Number Percentace 

Counties. 0) Average. & ; 
Persons Committed. to Population. 

SS cae eaNpR ena ok Ren asa 582 116 0°145 
Bayerness. U6 ede ith 703 140 0:151 
Ross and Cromarty... 275 55 0:006 
SDE IEG) 6509 Un a 8 eae ep 46 9 0-184, 
1,606 320 0:121 
Other counties of Scotland .... 15,156 3,032 0°108 





XV.—Ralways. 


A mighty innovator is, however, approaching the Highlands of 
Scotland—the railway. This great engine of activity and progress 
already penetrates some of the most sequestered quarters of the 
country, and is year by year making further inroad on the dreary 
solitude. Deeside is visited by railway. From Aberdeen the line 
goes now to Aboyne, and is soon to be extended to Braemar, passing 
the royal seat of Balmoral, and reaching nearly the foot of the 
mighty Lochnagar. What will become of the romantic ride along 
the Spittal of Glenshee, we cannot say. Another line passes charm- 
ing Dunkeld, the wild Pass of Killiecrankie, romantic Biair Athol, 
and goes up to Inverness the fair capital of the north. Hvyen far 
away westward, by the Caledonian Canal, a railway is about to be 
constructed, from Oban by the south side of Loch Etive, the north 
end of Loch Awe, Dalmally, Dunblane, and Callander. What 
wonders will these railways perform? They will enable the High- 
landers to sell their timber to much greater advantage. Already 
contracts have been made with the railways, for years to come, for the 
transport of such material. They will impart additional value to the 
fisheries, by enabling them to send up the fish fresh from Skye 
to London. Meat and wool will likewise come up cheaper and 
quicker. Beyond this the railways will increase a hundredfold the 
number of visitors to those healthy and charming regions, and bring 
the Lowlanders and Highlanders more in contact with each other, 
They will probably bring to light new sources of wealth, as iron ore, 
coals, and mineral springs: they will create towns and villages there, 
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where the noise of the hammer never sounded, and the human voice 
itself was but rarely heard. They will accustom the Highlanders to 
new kinds of labour; and they will introduce among them a little 
of that pressure and hurry which forms the characteristic of modern 
civilization, there, where time was plentiful and punctuality of no 
moment. 


XV1I.—Hducation. 


What is now wanted is the spread of a sound and liberal educa- 
tion. Hitherto the means of education in the Highland counties 
have been miserably deficient ; whilst left isolated and forlorn, they 
had no means for providing themselves with schools and school- 
masters, and no one cared for them. Much is done, no doubt, by the 
parish schools, aided especially by the special grant of Her Majesty 
of 2,0o00/. for education in the Highlands; but had it not been fora 
ladies’ society, founded in Edinburgh some years ago, for the religious 
improvement. of the remote Highlands and Islands, and for the 
Gaelic School Society, both of which look mainly to the education 
of the people, it is impossible to say what would have been the moral 
condition of these distant regions at this time. Yet in vain have 
appeals been made to the Committee of Council on Education for some 
grants in favour of these districts. The reasons assigned for the refusal 
were, that the schools were not good, and the teachers uncertificated. 
But grants were wanted in order to get better schools, and to engage 
more efficient teachers. The condition of these schools, as described 
by the inspector, is, i6 must be confessed, deplorable. With an 
earthern floor, damp, and rarely more level than the ground on the 
outside ; with a scanty furniture, and of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, deal boards supported on stones, not unfrequently forming the 
benches, and a rude table the only desk; with a small supply of 
suitable books, and with scarcely any apparatus for teaching, what 
attraction can they afford? Then in most of these, the teacher 
remains at work only for a few months of the year, because the 
salary the Society can afford to give is not sufficient for the exclusive 
employment of any one; and the remainder of the time a substitute 
takes the place of the regular teacher, who makes no claim to any 
amount of learning or teaching faculty. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these deficiencies, these schools have been and are of immense benefit 
to the Islands, and are practically doing the very utmost to raise the 
population from the depth of ignorance and degradation. The 
present state of education in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
may best be elicited from the number of persons who signed their 
marriage vows by marks. The seventh detailed “ Annual Report of 
“the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
“land,” gives the following proportions :— 
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Men. Women. 
Percentage peerage Percentage Percentage 
who Signed by He gnec. | who Signed by | who Signed in 

Mark. Siete ae an Mark. Full. 
ROESAL Koi Kissin igh ion 16°23 83°47 26°49 73°51 
DDVETHOSS os cisasaccecortyers 31°88 68°12 52°71 47°29 
Ross and Cromarty... 42°72 57°28 - 61°03 38°97 
RUC HCY ATUL sc sasesecoones 11°82 88°18 25°64, 70°35 
AVEYVALEC......0000 29°80 70°20 46°43 53 OF 

Other counties of : ; ; - 
Séotlanid ~ cece os ole ae 80°33 
OT ad 600 ee 23°7, 76°93 33°2 66°98 


* “'Dwenty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths 
* and Marriages in England.” 





Nothing could be of greater importance than to extend among 
the Highlanders the blessings of education. If no dependence can be — 
placed upon a sufficient and regular supply of food, either from agri- 
culture, fisheries, or any other industry, and emigration should become 
more and more an uncontrollable necessity, how important it is that 
the Highland youth should be early fitted for the struggle he is to 
encounter in the open market of the world. How important that he 
should be able to speak the Anglo-Saxon language, the only medium 
of communication in England, America, Australia, or New Zealand. 
The time is now past when the Highlander could place unlimited 
reliance on a military life; and even their athletic games and sports, 
their bagpipe and fancy kilts, the relics of former days, are only 
useful if they animate them to severer and more sober pursuits. 


X VII.—COonclusion. 


The future of the Highlands is, we trust, brighter than the past. 
Under the combined influence of a more humane and kinder con- 
sideration on the part of the landowners, a greater awakening among 
the people themselves to the claims of real life, the power of educa- 
tion and religion, and the civilising and spirit-giving activity of the 
railway, we hope soon to see that part of the country, once so full of 
life and chivalry, and withal so attractive and in many parts majestic, 
rise from the torpor of social decrepitude, and emit signs of new life 
and vigour. Their resources indeed are meagre, yet much may be 
made of them, and we are persuaded that the Highlander, physically 
strong and vigorous, active and bold, and who so often displayed 
in the field of battle a courage the most undaunted and a power 
of endurance seldom equalled, and still less excelled, will not 
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be satisfied in allowing these resources to lie dormant, and his 
fatherland to become the land of quadrupeds. We have full con- 
fidence that a people who have furnished men so distinguished in 
science and literature, in adininistration and command, in military 
and naval prowess, and above all, so tenacious in their love and 
admiration for their own fatherland, will speedily manifest a becoming 
energy in rescuing their country from its apparent decadence, and 
will be able, notwithstanding all obstacles, to raise her once more to 
a position of equality with the more fortunate portions of the sister 
isles. 


APPEHN-D- Fx. 





Extract from Sir John McNeil’s Report on the Western Highlands and 
Islands, 1851, pp. viii to x. 


“The population of all of those districts consists principally of persons holding 
land directly from the proprietor. These tenants may be divided into three classes, 
of which the most numerous is that of ‘ crofters,’ including under that designation 
all persons holding land directly from the proprietor, at rents not exceeding 20/. 
a-year. In every district, the great majority of the population consists of crofters. 
The most considerable tenants are the ‘ facksmen,’ persons having ‘tacks,’ or leases, 
who generally pay rents exceeding 50/. a-year, and some of them several hundreds 
a-year. Intermediate between the crofters and tacksmen, there is another class, 
paying rents of from 20. to so/., who, not having leases, are not tacksmen, and not 
desiring to be classed with the crofters, call themselves ‘tenants.? Besides these 
three classes, who hold land directly from the proprietor, there is another class, 
called cottars, who are numerous in some parishes and districts, and who either do 
not hold land at all, or hold it only from year to year as sub-tenants. The part 
of the population not immediately or necessarily connected with the cultivation of 
land is small, and consists of proprietors, clergy, professional men, innkeepers, 
shopkeepers, and tradesmen. There are nowhere any manufactures, except a little 
knitting ; and there have been none, except the manufacture of kelp, which has for 
some years been almost entirely abandoned. The crofters and cottars constitute the 
great mass of the population. 

“ The cottar, unless he be a tradesman, of which there are few, is altogether 
dependent on the wages of labour or the profits of fishing. Such as reside on the 
more considerable farms, and some who reside on crofts, are allowed by the tenants 
to cultivate patches of ground, chiefly for potatoes ; and sometimes, but more rarely, 
they have grazing for one or even two cows, and a few sheep. Both the use 
of the ground and the grazing in such cases are generally paid for by a stated 
number of days’ work, and are therefore merely wages paid in that form instead of 
in money. In some cases the cottar pays a money rent as sub-tenant of a patch 
of ground or of grazing for a cow ; but the money to pay the rent must be earned. 
In short, he must be regarded as altogether dependent on the wages of labour in 
some places, and the profits of fishing in others. 

* Until after the middle of the last century, the land appears to have been 
occupied exclusively by tacksmen, generally kinsmen or dependants of the proprietor, 
with sub-tenants, who held of the tacksmen, and by joint-tenants, who held farms 
in common, each having a stated share. About the time referred to, many of the 
farms held by tacksmen seem to have been taken directly from the proprietor by 
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joint-tenants. They grazed their stock upon the pasture in common, and cultivated 
the arable Jand in alternate ridges, or ‘rigs,’ distributed annually, and called 
‘run rig.’ By this arrangement, each got a portion of the better and the worse 
land ; but no one had two contiguous riages, or the same ridge for two successive 
years, unless by accident. Since the commencement of the present century, the 
arable land has, in most cases, been divided into separate portions, of which one 
was assigned to each of the joint-tenants or crofters, the grazing, as formerly, 
remaining in common. 

“This division of the arable land into separate crofts immediately caused, as 
might be expected, a great increase of produce; and districts which had formerly 
imported food annually, now produced enough to support the population, then com- 
paratively small. But the change also led to evils which had not been foreseen. 
While the farms were held by joint-tenants, no one of them could subdivide even 
his own share without the consent of his partners, which was rarely obtained ; but 
on the division of the arable land, the crofters, who had lived in hamlets or clusters of 
cottages, now generally established themselves separately on their crofts. Their 
houses, erected by themselves, are of stone and earth or clay. The only materials 
they purchase are the doors, and, in most cases, the rafters of the roof, on which are 
laid thin turf, covered with thatch. The crofter’s furniture consists of some rude 
bedsteads, a table, some stools, chests, and a few cooking utensils. At one end ot 
the house, often entering by the same door, is the byre for his cattle ; at the other, 
the barn for his crop. His fuel is the peat he cuts in the neighbouring moss, of 
which an allotted portion is often attached to each croft. His capital consists of 
his cattle, his sheep, and, perhaps, one or more horses or ponies ; of his crop, that is 
to feed him till next harvest, provide seed and winter provender for his animals ; of 
his furniture, his implements, the rafters of his house, and generally a boat, or 
share of a boat, nets, or other fishing-gear, with some barrels of salt herrings, or 
bundles of dried cod or ling for winter use. Of fresh fish he can almost always 
command a supply, for in those districts there are few crofts that are far from the 
coast. While his croft supplied him with food and great part of his clothing, and 
his annual sales of cattle sufficed to pay his rent, he lived in a rude abundance, with 
little labour, and knew nothing of the unremitting daily toil by which labourers in 
other parts of the country gain their livelihood. 

“ When the lands of each farm were divided into separate crofts,a rent was 
fixed for each, varying according to the extent and quality of the arable land, the 
grazing being in common and of equal value to all. These rents have generally 
been determined by professional surveyors or valuators for a whole farm, and the 
amount distributed over the crofts it contains by the crofters themselves, in concert 
with the proprietor or his factor. In some cases the rent for each croft was fixed 
before its occupant was known, and the crofts at predetermined rents were distri- 
buted by lot. The rent of the croft, once fixed, remains unchanged, unless in the 
event of a general increase or reduction of all the rents on the property, or part of 
the property, in which it is situated; and in all cases that rent includes the 
hill-grazing which is almost always attached to it. Once established in his small 
farm, the crofter’s name is entered on the rent-roll, and so long as he pays his 
rent, he does not expect to be removed, unless as a punishment for delinquency. On 
some of the old hereditary properties, the occupation of the croft has by custom 
become hereditary, the son, if in a condition to take a croft, succeeding to his 
father’s as a matter of course; and this custom has generally been respected by 
persons who have recently acquired large properties where it was established. But 
where estates have been much divided, and especially where small properties have 
been purchased on speculation, or acquired by persons not previously acquainted 
with the custom, it has not been so generally regarded. 

* As originally allotted, in the islands at least, the crofts appear to have been 
quite sufficient to afford the maintenance of a family and the means of paying the 
established rent; but when kelp was largely and profitably manufactured, when 
potatoes were extensively and successfully cultivated, when the fishings were good 
and the price of cattle high, the crofter found his croft more than sufficient for hig 
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wants; and when a son or a daughter married, he divided it with the young couple, 
who built themselves another house upon it, lived upon the produce, and paid a 
part of the rent. Thus, many crofts which still stand in the rent-roll in the name 
of one occupant, who is held responsible for the whole rent, are, in fact, occupied 
by two, three, or even, in some cases, four families. On some properties an effort 
was made to prevent this subdivision. The erection of an additional house on any 
croft. was prohibited, and the prohibition was. enforced; but the evil was not 
thereby arrested. The married son or daughter was received into the house of the 
original occupant; and if the land was not actually divided, it was not the less 
required to.support two or more families. Attempts were, in some cases, made to 
put an end to this practice, but it was found to involve so much apparent cruelty 
and injustice, and it was so revolting to the feelings of all concerned, that children 
should be expelled from the houses of their parents, that the evil was submitted 
to, and still continues to exist. The population was progressively increasing, and a 
large part of the increase was accumulated upon the crofts, in addition to the original 
occupants. Other circumstances contributed to the same result. The manufacture 
of kelp, which at one time brought to the proprietors in those districts a revenue 
equal to that derived from the land, gave employment to a great number of the 
inhabitants ; but as that employment was for only six weeks or two months, and it 
was necessary to provide for the manufacturers the means of living during the whole 
year, small crofts were assigned to many persons in situations favourable for the 
manufacture, which were not alone sufficient to maintain a family, but which, with 
the wages of the manufacturer, were sufficient. When a change in the fiscal regu- 
lations destroyed this manufacture, the people engaged in it were thrown out of 
employment, and had they not been separated by habits and language from the 
majority of the population, they would no doubt gradually have dispersed and sought 
other occupations; but having little intercourse with other parts of the kingdom, 
which were to them a foreign country, they clung to their native soil after the 
manufacture in which they had been engaged was abandoned ; and the crofts they 
occupied were then insufficient to afford them subsistence. Emigration took place 
from time to time, and somewhat retarded the increase of numbers; but the 
emigrants were the more prosperous of the ‘tenants’ and crofters, not the persons 
who had difficulty in finding subsistence at home,—and as the proprietors became 
uneasy at the amount of population accumulating on their properties, and their 
revenues were reduced by the destruction of the kelp manufacture, they became 
. desirous to check the one and to increase the other. The lands vacated by 
emigration were let to tacksmen, who, profiting by the advantages of sheep farming, 
then first introduced on a large scale into those districts and being possessed of 
larger capital, were enabled to give a higher rent for the land than crofters could 
pay, at the same time that these rents were collected at less cost, with less trouble, 
and more certainty. These advantages led the proprietors to take every opportunity 
of converting lands held by crofters into large farms for tacksmen, and to establish 
fishing crofts, and crofts on waste land for such as, from failure to pay their rent, or 
because of the emigration of the other crofters on the same farm, or from other 
causes, it became desirable to remove to make room for tacksmen. The crofters 
who had replaced the original tacksmen, thus came in their turn to be replaced by 
another race of tacksmen.” 
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Progress of the Population in the Highlands. 


Progress of the Population in each Parish of the Four Highland Counties, 1801 
to 1861; Amount of Rental or Valuation of Land let, and Proportion of 
Rental per Head to the Population of 1861. 
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Parishes. 1801. | 1811. | 1821.} 1831.} 1841.} 1851. 1861. Rental. per 
Hea 
& Bo) 1h 
Ardnamurchan. ............ 4,829 | 5,151 | 5,422 | 5,669 | 5,581 | 5,446 ATOO' | 14,087 | 2 19 
/CETELSTG Si i 4,520 | 4,645 |5,527 | 5,566 | 5,397 | 5,235 4,272 a0) ue ee 
Inverary and Glenary | 2,051 | 2,061 | 2,214 | 2,133 | 2,285 | 2,229 2,095 — — 
Kilmartin vce 1,501 | 1,453 | 1,452 | 1,475 | 1,238 | 1,144 949 |- obe| eg 
Orav@nisht <..4s.,...cevisveds. 904 | 826 | 901 | 892} 873 | 756 618 AY Wane 
Kilmichael-Glassary ....] 3,293 | 3,400 | 4,583 | 4,054 | 4,700 | 4,711 A457 Qyoee. | 2) 4 
South Knapdale............ 1,716 | 1,720 | 1,913 | 2,137 | 2,223 12,178 | 2,519 | 4,878 | 1 18 
North »,  ........}2,401 | 2,184 | 2,654 | 2,588 |2,170 11,666 | 1,827 | #,273 | 3 17 
BMC HORAANY ioc ode sc ccdeeoass 2,050 | 3,181 | 3,966 | 4,822 | 4,505 | 4,142 3,436 — — 
Kalmeny oiseccescesssssseneee 1,543 | 1,679 | 2,001 | 2,207 | 1,756 |1,4131| 9 969 3 
Bowmore or Kilardow | 2,781 | 2,956 |3,777 | 4,898 | 4,026 | 3,469 ; "ae 
RildalGOUcsecstecocscasonis 1,990 |2,269 12,427 |3,065 13,315 |3,310 | 2,056 | — | — 
Gicha oud Cara.........:... 556 | 511 | 573 | 584] 550 | 547 463 2168 1 ets 
Killean and Killchenzie | 2,520 | 2,984 | 3,306 | 2,866 | 2,402 | 2,219 1,890. |-11;320 | 5 19 
“OTIC! 116 RUBS een eee 1,825 | 1,869 | 2,004 | 2,120 -| 1,594 | 1,406 1274) || 10,286 | 816 
Campbeltown ...............- 7,093 |.7,807 | 9,016 | 9,472 | 9,634 | 9,381 6,049 =| 26,108) 7 2) eo) 
Basch core sMicteYecziss besos: 799 | 819 | 859 | 926 | 846; 791 1.244 Bs : 
a ee 968 |1,166 |1,332 |1,226 | 967 | 718 panto | & 
Kiullcalmonell ............ ; 
EAiberty 74.08.01 coi } 2,952 | 2,265 | 2,511 | 2,495 | 2,460 | 2,170 2,302 85522 Wg lee 
GUILNATT Us. A. Licences 1,432 |1,3882 | 1,839 | 2,004 | 1,816 | 1,695 1,891 Bonen) 2a oy 
Dunoon and Kilmun....| 1,750 | 2,180 | 2,177 | 2,416 | 4,211 | 4,518 5,461 Q,672) | ts 
Inverchaolain ...;............ 626 | 552 | 651 | 596 | 699 | 474 424, OCS a es 
Marien cleypirt., 820) steuitese-. 502 | 622 | 731 | 648 | 567 | 500 433 Py On mode 
Strachlachlan and .... 4383 | 440 | 502! 450| 464 | 397 972 Seal we 
Strachur ......0sc ee 646 | 689 | 702] 633 | 622| 518 S2003 joan 
Lochgoilhead and 680 | 604 | 694) 585 | 573 | 446 709 6 
Kilmorich oo... 465 | 468 | 4386] 611] 445 | 388 : 2397.| 2 
MEPL OOF CY cacarnehensnsseniees 1,850 | 1,743 |1,9386 | 1,806 | 1,644 | 1,450 307 \ 21,899. hg aa 
PATO CHAtHAD .2.0...50.0ececer20: 1,478 |1,415 | 1,663 | 1,650 | 1,461 | 1,525 1,381 ae ee 
Pciatin. 2.20.52. S887] See Sal 1 “F901” Gea") 788 oe 242 ee 
CSU TIMSYE £.G90s fe 0c4 cvaks Sakae — 821 | 804 | 727} 602 | 5521) 5 ogo ae 
astaa dig 35-3..2y-s15-aehasvs: 1,854 | 1,908 | 1,946 | 2,109 {2,171 |2,579 f| ~ 2 2°: zanes 
Kilchrenan and ........ 566 | 626 | 591) 851] 553 | 494 615 
Walayiols sais, i..:).0s0e \ 486 | 426 | 4801 615 | 390 seu f Dp) AO ane 
Kilninver and....;........ 1,173 | 611 | 685 | 647 | 553 | 449 800 
Kilmelford ......00::0+ ‘fi 6872) 400 | 4265.1. 848. | B65 3 a 
Xalbrandon and Kil-\ |» 97g | 2,287 | 2,644 | 2,838 | 2,002 |2,878 | 1,850 | 5,251 | 2 16 
Lismore and Appin ....| 3,243 | 3,407 | 4,103 | 4,865 | 4,193 4,097 3,095 113,513 |) 3 18 
1A Soe 1,764 | 2,114 | 2,288 | 1,889 |1,616 |1,361 | 1,380 | 6,887 | 5 = 
DEOL VCVAL sparse toard ows eusea on 2,083 |1,888 | 1,995 | 2,187 | 1,774 | 1,547 1,226 Be) S19) 
Kilninian and Kilmore| 3,601 | 4,064 | 4,357 | 4,880 | 4,335 | 3,954 8,433 FS) Maal eee: 
HGS TICHON, on saessrescre-sehs 3,174 | 3,205 | 3,967 | 3,819 | 4,113 | 3,054 2,518 £820 | 2.9 
a ipciredcies 5,163 |5,419 | 5,445 | 5,769 |5,833 [4,818 | 3,998 | 4757] 1 3 
iniall TSlCS Lo). ..occceorerser: 1,548 |1,547 | 1,620 |1,005 | 993 | 916 567 Go iet 4 





ARGYLL.—Extensive emigration has taken place from this county, which will account for the decrease of popula- 
tion in various parishes shown by the returns, especially in Ardnamurchan, Kilmartin, Craignish, Kilmeny, Kilean 
Southend, Saddel, Kilfinan, Kilmodan, Strachlachlan, Lochgoilhead, Ardchattan, Kilmore, Torosay, Morvern, and 
Small Isles 
w . 
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INVERNESS. 

: Rental 

Parishes. 1801. .| 1821.} 1831.) 1841. | 1851. | 1861. | Rental. | _ per 
Head. 

| £ Es. 

Ardersier...ccccsssesssssesceee 1,041 1,387 | 1,268) 1,219 | 1,241 | 1,042 |} 1,736 | 1 23 
RD VELOC Deerandis cans icoyenseess 1,179 | 0,091.) 1120), 2,084), 3,190) | 1,202 1 1239 2 oc4a as | 2 ae 
SCN A a cee Pe 1,601 | 1,4561-1,538 | 1,664) 1,684 | 1,777 | 18727 3,802 1-2. & 
erty Ghee side dn 1,585 | 1,615] 1,758! 1,826| 1,749 | 1,784 | 1,671 | 6,598 | 3 18 
INVerness ...esseereeeee-| 8,732 [10,757 [12,264 |14,3824 | 15,418 | 16,496 | 16,162 | 11,809 | — 14 
Gees rasan shinsdeanus 1,455 |. 1,834) 1,573 4-1,736| °1,745 | 1650-7 1,506:)) 5,913 1-3 26 
Daviot and Dunlichity | 1,818 | 1,684] 1,750] 1,788] 1,681 | 1,857 | 1,741 | 6,025 | 3 9 
Moy and Delarossie ....| 1,355 | 1,483 | 1,832] 1,089 967. | 1,018 | 026) sper 
POMOC! earatisk cdveb tactical 1,578°| 1,613) 1,739) 1,895 |.1,769 { 1;788:| 1,928-)(2.435 7.inag 
Cromdale ....... Mis Meviacet 2,187 | 2,010| 2,897 | 3,234) 3,561 | 3,990 | 3,943 | 4,279.) @ 2 
BRIVAG oss cok iochakvea Lice feos ctes 1,058 961 961 | 1,092 972 914 833 | 3,630 | 4 6 
Kingussie and Insh. ....| 1,306 | 1,981] 2,004| 2,080] 2,047 | 2,201 | 2,033 | 7,886 | 3 17 
alee ee, 1,658 | 1,462| 2,096| 1,829] 1,876 | 1,997 | 1,743 | 8,225 | 4 14 
Meeps oct austen testes 1,333 | 1,254] 1,234| 1,196] 1,201 | 1,223] 986 | 8,204 | 8 .6 
Kilmonivaig ssssssssseecs 2,541 | 2,407] 2,842! 2,869] 2,791 | 2,588 | 2,276 |14,223|6 4 
DO ae os 2,633 | 2,446| 2,786] 2,942| 3,104 | 3,280 | 2,911 | 7,489 | 2 12 
Peete 285.2% elon 1,582 | 1,477] 1,572] 1,715] 1,829 | 1,730 | 1,757 | 6,917 | 3 19 
Pe backiss cs ssc as 2,083 | 2,649| 2,731| 2,668] 2,716 | 2,621 | 2,355 | 8,592 | 3 12 
TTOVACK ccncocsics erty: 2,366 | 2,528] 2,862] 2,709] 2,694 | 3,007 | 2,852 | 9,221 | 3 4 
UATE Y -.ctososescavsasapert 2,588 | 2,601 | 2,429] 2,715| 2,869 | 2,965 | 2,839 |. 7,160 | 2 10 
Ciengle ack. Sect: 2,834 | 2,611] 2,807| 2,874] 2,729 | 2,470 | 1,843 | 9,984] 5 8 
Se Sa 1,903 | 1,936] 2,608] 2,957| 2,706 | 2,531 | 2,330 | 2,968 | 1 «5 
Strath vcs Seat 1,748 | 2,107| 2,619| 2,962] 3,150 | 3,243 | 2,664] 3,392 | 1 5 
Bere ete aease 2,246 | 2,729| 3,174| 3,441] 3,574 | 3,557 | 3,159] 3,328] 7 
wae ale, xciccssoctesested: 1,865 | 1,869) 2,103] 1,769] 1,824 | 1,597 | 1,885 | 5,096 | 3 16 
HOMIES, ib cr atheceteanes 3,327 | 3,861 | 4,147] 4,765| 4,983 | 5,830 | 4,775 | 4,550 | = 19 
i er ee 2,144 | 2.275 | 2.789| 3.487| 3,220] 3,101 | 2,639 | 4,063 | 1 10 
ea 2,555 | 2,752| 3,387| 3,415| 3,625 | 3,177 | 2,846 | 3,636|1 5 
on See een 2,996 | 3,569| 3,909| 3,900] 4,424 | 4,250] 4,183 | 4,003 | - 19 
Notth Uist occcccoocsolseuse 3,010 | 3,863| 4,971| 4,603] 4,428 | 3,918 | 3,959] 43155 [1 — 
Soult: 44,- -saatascteen 4,595 | 4,825) 6,038} 6,890| 7,333 | 6,173 | 5,858 | 5,413 |} a1 = 
Barra Island. ........s.0000. 1,925 | 2,114] 2,303} 2,097] 2,363 | 1,878 | 1,853 | 1,662 | = 17 





INVERNESS.—Extensive emigration has taken place from this county since 
1841, which will account for the decrease of population in various parishes as shown 
by the returns, especially Ardersier, Petty, Daviot, Moy and Durossie, Kincardine, 
Alvie, Kingussie, Laggan, Kilmonivaig, Kirkhill, Glenelg, Sleat, Bracadale, Kilmuir, 
and North Uist. In some islands there was an increase attributed to the sub- 
division of farms, 
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ROSS AND CROMARTY. 








Rental 

1801. } 1811.| 1821.) 1831.| 1841. |. 1851. | 1861.~7 Rental. Head 

£ aS: 

MrOTA NIE © cc,ccceczeecdienss 710 | 728 |  768eh 2745 745 573 485 | 4,092 | 8 8 
oa 1,038 | 1,058 11,027 |1,240 | 1,168 | 1,009 | 890 | 4,381 | 4 17 
Mischalaly <.jsssescses-enscoes 1,606 | 2,034 |2,492 |2.433 | 2.597 | 2,299 | 2,413 | 4,168 | 1 13 
MOEMALEON. iices-tsskt> oc case. 1,178 | 1,485 | 1,932 | 2,136 | 1,960 | 1,612 | 1,592 2,980" 4 T FF 
Applecross ..........:.........| 1,896 | 2,297 | 2,793 | 2,892 | 2,861 | 2,709 | 2,544 | 1,548 | — 12 
MerasTloelt. ...cthe. hid ieicck: 1,437 | 2,755 | 4,518 | 4,445 | 4,880 | 5,162 | 5,449 Sore | IG 
Giochbrodtn ...26)i.ckae 3,533 | 3,754 | 4,540 14,615 | 4.799 | 4,813 | 4,862 | 8,713 | 1 15 
Be ONG AR, Riek ieee 1,944 | 1,844 | 1,980 | 2,023 | 1,770 | 1,562 | 1,509 | 11,952 | 7 18 
BP od detty.......ccsscecsssw: 1,789 |1,900 | 1,952 | 2,232 | 2,487 | 2,342 | 2,247 | 7,216 | 3 4 
imal oa. annosccssccscsonsse 1,418 {1,500 | 2,031 | 2,124 | 2100 | 2,364 | 2,412 | — | — 
BORN” c.scccceccrcsesee.- 1,131 | 1,390 | 1,371 |1,479 | 1,643 | 1,794 | 1,494 | 5,079 | 3 7 
Birtoeh bein csc cdsesso ck 1,859 | 1,766 | 1,973 | 2,139 | 2,565 | 3,005 | 2,485 | 6,950 | 2 16 
Pvoclt fh occeones sees, cee| 1,476, 1,560 | 1,82): 1.1,956,- W991 -|.2:029- | 1,788.4 43436) 2 10 
BVOSCTBEKIC <.-4<.-20ses eevee: 1,289 |1,312 11,571 |1,799 | 1,719 | 1,776 | 1,545 | 4,400 | 2 16 
Urquhart and Logie ....| 2,820 | 2,664 | 1,496 |1,591 | 1,764 | 2,109 | 2,158 PIR 356 
A a ae 1,525 |1,552 | 1,454 |1,605 | 1,436 | 1,538 | 1,634 | 660614 — 
oe ea a ae 1,072 |1,038 |1,270 |1,437 | 1,269 | 1,240 | 1,178 | s,060|4 5 
Cromarty. eeccecsessen 2,208 | 2.413 |2.649 12,901 | 2,662 | 2,727 | 2300 | “— | — 
BLCSOSR Eis Siti. sthias 1,067 |1,168 | 1,201 }1,470 | 1,549 | 1,551 | 1,568 | 4,207 | 2 13 
By OR SERIE Acc cecrssscnsssantcers: 2,074 | 2,890 | 2,581 |2,916 | 3,222 | 3,699 | 3,766 | 8,931 | 2 7 
Kilmuir Easter ............ 1,703 | 1,559 11,381 11,551 | 1,486 | 1,437 | 1,295 | 4,464 | 3 9 
miogte Waster ....:-....000-0: 1,031 | 928 | 813 | 934 | 1,015 965 9382 | 4,029 1 4 6 
Re bln hte. 1,443 |1,349 | 1,436 | 1,404 | 1,426 | 1,457 | 1,253 | 4,974 | 3 17 
G1 er ee ea 1,528 {1,508 |1,654 |1,695 | 1,914 | 2,122 | 2,083 6527204). 3. = 
DLE ee ees 1,343 11,3879 11,625 11,809 | 1,826 | 2,151 .| 2,269 Ay] 32 oer eS 
5 ee ae 2,977 | 2,384 |2,.861 13,078 | 3,128 | 3,574 | 3,294 | 8,908 | 2 14 
MAA CECOW: <ccassencso00eeseerse0- 899 | 846 | 915 |1,023 975 890 S36 |. 2,803 1 3% 
Kincardine ..................../ 1,865 | 1,666 | 1,811 |1,887 | 2,108 | 1,896 | 1,746 2,003" | F= 6 
2,086 | 2,500 | 2,875 13,041 | 3,316 | 3,209 | 2,878 | 2,956 |1 = 
ets Or ek 1,875 |1,927 | 2,669 13,067 | 3,658 | 4,256 | 4,901 | 3,365 | — 18 
| St ee ie 2,233 12.165 | 2.568 |3,011 | 3,850 | 4,189 | 4,609 | 2,127 | — 9 
Sd 7) 


BAOTHOWAY nisscnt coo cgsesee2 2,974 | 3,500 | 4,119 | 5,422 | 6,218 | 8,057 | 8,668 | 3,478 





Ross AaNp CroManty.—The decrease in different parishes in this county was attributed in the census report to 
emigration and enlargement of sheepfarms, especially in Glenshiel, Lochalsh, Contin, Avoch, Kiltearn, Alness, and 
Kilmuir Easter. ‘The increase in other parishes was ascribed to the success of the herring fishery. 





SUTHERLAND. 

Rental 

1801. | 1811.| 1821.| 1831.] 1841. | 1851. | 1861. | Rental. | per 

Head. 

£& fo Ss; 

EOL eect « Bsscteanevedionc: 1,974 | 1,969 | 2,354 | 2,562 | 2,582 | 2,714 | 1,886 | 2,968 | 1 11 
AON ANG 1 Seiiasedccoabieceees 2,395 | 2,479 |2,803 | 3,161 | 3,178 | 2,989 | 3,178 | 4,226 Li "6 
Eddrachillis ................. 1,253 | 1,147 | 1,229-| 1,965 | 1,699 | 1,576 |-1,641 | 3,785 }2 5« 
BTN CSAS 25s iki Sennenc be. 1,208) a5 5-} 1004-1 1,153) jf TAOS 2) 4, 852> (109 4.3,7030%) 3.8 
BRING WO yaa Sa core zactgaapoctien 13482) 1,493 >) 1,736.) 2;030..|° 2,044 | 2,018) | 2,077 | 2,922. ).7 8 
PN 353 spa amecapng eon 1,209 | 1,854 | 1,094 | 1,045 913 | 1,162 96); | 2,08 0m an 1.2 
Brogan ss.ccsctorencsste ‘seee.| 2,022 | 2,148 | 1,986 11,805 | 1,501 | 1,535 | 1,489 | 2,890 | 2 — 
BILOCUT o,252ssnsncapacsoraneecc 2,362 | 2,681 | 8,100 | 3,380 | 2,714 | 2,981 | 2,885 | 4,591 | 1 118 
OLS PIC® ©... cacusscee sesasenetee: 1,616 | 1,391 | 1,086 |1,149 | 1,214 | 1,529 | 1,625 | 2,333 r 8 
RRS itr se Di ncasncgecvatoe: 1,643 | 1,639 |1,874 |1,711 | 1,765 | 1,983 | 1,886 | 2,842 | 1 10 
BREE ae, fi statsisaneesiteeatete> 1,374 | 1,880 | 2,008 | 2,214 | 2,526 640 CLO. leat’ 20 tek 
GT AGHIANN ... 00c0scsiesieeeseeee: 1,440 | 1,574 565 Da. 256 | 2,288 | 2,182 | 6,215 | 2 18 
Ns gene cc ony, Sen saghongh eat 2,408 | 2,408 | 1,994 | 2,073 | 2,217 | 2,203 | 2,103 | 5,032 | 2 8 
NOS a aero toe 865 | 861 |1,057 |1,013 | 1,067 | 1,073 | 2,476 _— = 





SUTHERLAND.—The decrease of population in Eddrachillis, Durness, Tongue, Lairg, Rogart, Dornoch, Golspie, 
Kildonan, and Farr, was ascribed to the removal of small tenants and the establishment of sheepfarms, 
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I.—Mortality at Different Stages of Life. 


A voLumeE of great interest and importance has been recently 
issued by the Registrar-General as a Supplement to his Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report. It exhibits for each district of England 
and Wales, the average annual rate of mortality of males and females 
at various ages, as well as the causes of death, for the ten years 
ended with 1860. The work is very elaborate ; the tabular matter 
exceeds several hundred closely-printed pages, and is preceded by a 
comprehensive survey of the facts from the pen of Dr. Farr. From 
this part of the report the following observations upon mortality at 
different periods of life has been taken :— } 


“ Phe Mortality of Infants. 


“ As there are difficulties in determining the ages of the oldest 
people in the population, so there are great difficulties in determining 
the rate of mortality among infants, from the want of exactly observed 
facts. The infants in the first year of life are to some extent mixed 
up with infants in the second year of age; and their numbers 
fluctuate from year to year, owing to fluctuations in the births, and 
the mortality from zymotic and other diseases, so that the years of 
infant life cannot be accurately deduced from decennial enumerations 
- of the infants living at the date of the census. Again, the mortality 
diminishes so rapidly after the date of birth, and at such various rates 
under different conditions, that it is necessary to subdivide the first 
year into months, and even days, to get results exactly comparable. 
The still-born children in England are not registered; and a certain 
number of infants that breathe for a short time are, it is believed, to 
save the burial fees, interred as the still-born are buried, and so 
escape registration. Upon the other hand, the deaths of premature 
children born alive are registered; and they amounted to 45,814 out 
of 626,340 deaths of infants under 1 year of age in the six years 
(1858-63) that they have been distinguished from infants dying of 
debility (see Table I).* The recognized proportion is 7°315 per 
cent., so that to obtain the rate of mortality among children born até 


% The tables alluded to will be found in the original report. 
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the full term of nine months, the premature children, if we had the 
_ means, should be struck out of the account both of the living and 
dying. This is impossible in the present state of statistical observa- 
tion. But it happens that these deaths of premature children serve 
as probably more than a sufficient set-off against the infants of full 
term dying soon and escaping registration. 

“The age of man is reckoned from the date of birth ; but. before 
that date the foetus has lived its intra-uterine life, and the instant 
in which the sperm-cell and germ-cell intermingle is the true time of 
the embryo’s origin. Respecting the rate of embryonic mortality 
there is little definite information; but it is probable that as the 
mortality in the first year of breathing life rapidly mcreases as we 
proceed backwards from the twelfth to the third, second, and first 
month, the same law prevails during embryonic life, until we arrive 
at the destruction of an immense proportion of the spermatozoa and 
ova which are provided to secure the continuation of the species. 
This question well deserves the attention of the Obstetric Society, 
and is pS a, connected with abortions, miscarriages, and still- 
births.* 

“ The annexed table (Table II) from the English life table shows 
the estimated numbers of males and females surviving each month, 
and the annual rates of mortality in each month. It will be observed 
that the rate of mortality rapidly declines month by month ; and that 
the mortality of boys in every month exceeds that of girls, so that 
at the end of the first year the number of boys does not preauly 
exceed the number of girls. 

“The mortality of infants in France was such in the first year as 
to reduce 1,000,000 to 820,065, according to the experience acquired 
by following the births in 1856-60 for the twelve months following. 
The deaths were 179,935, and the probability of dying 0°179935. 

“The French returns show the deaths in the first week of Jife ; 
and by the returns of 1856 the mortality was at the rate of 154 per 
cent. per annum in the first seven days, 120 in the second seven days, 
and.54 in the sixteen days following. The mean births were 
G27), 226; the deaths in the three periods were 27,002, 20 4517, and 
20,618, making 68,137 deaths in- the first month of life. So out of 
1,000,000 births 29,121 die in the first week, 22,128 in the second 
week, and 22,236 in the sixteen days following. 

“In England and Wales the deaths of 2,374,379 infants in the 
first year of age were registered in the twenty-six years 1838-63 ; 
and of the number 1,329,287 were boys, 1,045,092 were girls. 

“996,630 deaths at the same age were registered in the ten years 


* «Dr. Granville has the merit of having called attention to the importance of 
the subject. In his Report of the Practice of Midwifery at the Westminster 
General Dispensary, for 1818, he showed that of 400 pregnant married women 
who applied at the dispensary 128 had miscarried within the previous ten years one 
time or more; in all 305 times. The 128 women had given birth during the 
same term of years to 556 live children, 305 dead embryos. 272 of the women 
had not miscarried at all; and Dr. Granville does not say to how many living 
children they had given birth. Of the 305 miscarriages, 185 occurred in 
the first 3 months of pregnancy, 55 in 42-6 months, and 55 in 6—8 months. 
(pp. 39—48.)” 
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1851-60; of boys 557,213, and of girls 439,417. Nearly 100,000 
ee died annually; in the proportion of about 56 boys to 44 
girls. 


“ Causes of Death in Infancy: Age 0—1. 


“The causes of death are necessarily obscure. The small organs 
are not fully developed, and the functions are often not easily 
explored. Of the subjective symptoms no information is supplied by 
the little patient. 

‘“When the zymotic diseases are fully developed they are dis- 
tinguishable in infants. The table (pp. 2 and 3) shows the number 
of deaths from the various species. Whooping-cough was fatal in 
infancy ; but the bowel complaints were nearly three times as fatal 
as whooping-cough. Thus in the ten years 5,027 boys and 4,114 
girls died annually of diarrhoea, dysentery, or cholera. From all 
zymotic diseases 11,442 boys and 9,956 girls died annually. Of 
scrofula, phthisis, and hydrocephalus 3,547 boys and 2,723 girls died 
annually. 

“The convulsive diseases and other affections of the brain and 
spinal chord were fatal to 12,448 boys and 9,171 girls of the first 
year of age annually. The diseases of the lungs were less fatal. 
607 of the boys and 532 of the girls died by accidental or other 
violence yearly, 

‘“ Nothing is known in our statistics about the still-born, as they 
are not at present registered, on the ground that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from abortions and miscarriages. But the diflicul- 
ties are not insuperable ; and in many ways the facilities of burying 
still-born children unregistered throw open the gate of temptation to 
crime. 


“ Children under Five Years of Age: O—5. 


** Note.—The rates in the text show the deaths to roo living, unless another 
basis is indicated. 


“By the English life table, the mortality, 1¢ will be seen, 
decreases rapidly after the first year of life. The annual mortality of 
males per cent. in each of the first 5 years of age is 18°326, 6°680, 
3624, 2°416, and 1°799; of females 14°749, 6°436, 3°603, 2°450, 
and 1°785. 

“The mortality of males, by the life table, under 5 years of age 
is 7°014, of females 6°125. During the ten years, 1851-60, the 
mortality of males of ages (O—5) in somewhat different proportions 
was 7'243 per cent., of females 6°274 per cent. The proportions of 
first and second year’s children are higher in the increasing popula- 
tion than they are in the life table. , 

‘“‘’When the mortality by each cause is treated of, we may take, 
to avoid fractions, 1,000,000 males living a year for basis; then to 
that number the annual deaths of zymotic diseases were by small-pox 
1,047, typhus, typhia, and typhinia inclusive, 1,401, measles 2,847, 
whooping-cough 3,246, scarlatina 4,311, diphtheria 431, cholera, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery 5,625; making, with others, 22,420 deaths 
out of 1,000,000 boys by all zymotic diseases, against 21,772 out of 
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the same number of girls. Whooping-cough was more fatal to girls 
than it was to boys, in the proportion of 4,003 girls to 3,246 boys ; 
_ so was typhus or typhia; all the other zymotics were more fatal to 
boys than to girls. 

“ Cancer was fatal to few children ; and the deaths were probably 
from soft cancer (fungus hematodes). There were many deaths 
from scrofula and phthisis. Hydrocephalus killed boys in the pro- 
portion of 2,915 to 2,162 girls; other diseases of the brain in the 
proportion of 12,169 boys to 9,479 girls. These brain diseases con- 
stitute a sixth part of the mortality of the young boys, and between 
one-sixth and one-seventh of the mortality of girls. 

“Convulsions in infancy is the capital head under which these 
affections accumulate. Like diarrhoea, convulsion is the result of 
teething, local irritations, poisons, zymotic action in the early stage, 
before the development of its characteristic symptoms. The nerve- 
force is thrown into motion by a great variety of causes ; and the con- 
vulsion of the muscles is so striking a symptom that it overwhelms 
all others, some ever’ more dangerous in their essence. _ 

“The heart and lungs—the great seats of the circulatory and 
respiratory systems—are intimately connected. Death ensues when 
the heart does not beat. The stoppage of the breath, or anything to 
prevent the access of oxygen and the expulsion of carbonic acid is 
fatal. Thus from the affections of the respiratory system we have a 
mortality of 11,296 boys and 9,499 girls per million. The lung and 
the brain diseases of girls are equally fatal. 

“The diseases of the digestive organs produced a mortality of 
1,470 boys and 1,121 girls. 

“The maladies of the urinary organs, of the organs of generation, 
of the joints (excluding scrofula), and skin, are rarely fatal in 
childhood. 

“The violent deaths are nearly as fatal as the idiopathic diseases 
of the digestive organs, for 1,451 boys 1,138 girls per million living 
zlied annuaily by violence. 

‘“¢ Under other causes are included premature births, atrophy, and 
debility, malformations, teething, as well as cases in which the causes 
are unspecified. There are 16,579 annual deaths to a million boys, 
aud 13,885 deaths toa million girls, from a group of causes, including 
malformations, premature birth, atrophy, debility, and other ill- 
defined developmental diseases. : 


Mortality of Children (O—5) in different districts. 


“Death in childhood is an unnatural event, inasmuch as the 
regular series of development of the human structure from the germ- 
cell to the perfect man in bis prime, and in his last declining stage 
of existence, is interrupted. But life at all ages depends upon so 
many conditions, and is exposed to so many risks, that out of given 
numbers living some die at every age, and we can only take for a 
practical standard the lowest authenticated rates of mortality, 

“Thus, in the sixty-three healthy districts of England, the 
annual mortality of boys under 5 years of age was at the rate of 
4°348, and of girls 3°720 per cent.; the mean being 4°03 4. 

“ Twenty-eight districts have been selected, showing the low 
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annual rate of mortality 3°348 for the mean of the rates of the two 
sexes: the boys dying at the rate 3°576, the girls at the rate 
3°20, 

“The twenty-eight districts are found in all the regions of 
England and Wales, from the northern limits of Northumberland to 
the New Forest on the Southampton waters. 

“The mortality was at the annual rate of 2°317 in Bellingham ; 
2°593 for boys, 2°040 for girls. This rate is slightly exceeded in the 
adjoining district of Rothbury, also on the border of Northumberland ; 
and in Bootle, north of the Duddon, on the coast of Cumberland. 

“The mortality among the families of the British peerage has 
been investigated with much care and ability by Mr. A. H. Bailey 
and Mr, A. Day.* They confined their investigation to the peers, 
the children of peers, and the children of the eldest sons of peers 
livmg in the present century. The numbers existing on 31st 
December, 1855, were 4,282; 2,283 males, and 1,999 females. 

“The mortality of peers’ children under 5 years of age was at 
the rate of 2°069 per cent.; among boys under 5 years of age 2°227, 
girls 1°882. 

“The number of facts for the peerage is small; as the deaths or 
boys were 274, of girls 196; or 470 in the aggregate. Vor Belling- 
ham the deaths of boys in ten years were only 112, of girls 82; 
194 in the aggregate. The districts of the lowest mortality are very 
thinly peopled, but there is no reason to suspect that any of the 
deaths are unregistered. And the mortality only proceeds gradually 
step by step up to 3°500 in many other districts. 

— “Dr, Joseph John Fox, in a valuable paper on the vital statistics 
of the Society of Friends, found that by the returns in the Annual 
Monitor, the mortality under 5 years of age, in 1842-52, was at the 
rate for boys of 3*190, of girls 2°383.+ This mortality differs little 
. from the mortality of the peerage. Another return makes the 
mortality of the boys of Friends 5'598, of the girls 4°733. 

“The mortality of 1,087 children of the clergy has been investi- 
gated by the Rev. John Hodgson, M.A., who procured returns in 
1829 and 1858 from the parents ; the mortality of the boys was at 
the rate of 3°729, of the girls at the rate of 2°302, in the years under 
observation ; making the mean mortality of the sexes 3°027.t 

“Very different are the rates of mortality among children in 
151 districts; where the lowest mortality among boys is at the rate 
of 7°084, and the highest at the rate of 13°741 per cent. annually. 
The mean mortality of the districts was, for boys 8'593, for girls 
7°432, for both sexes 8°013. 

“These mean rates are obtained by adding up the district rates, 
and dividing by the number of districts. 

“The population of children in the 151 districts was 1,391,420 in 
1861; and the annual deaths at the rate (3°348) of twenty-eight 
* “ Assurance Magazine, vol. ix, pp. 8305—826. 

t “Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxii, pp. 219, 220. Dr. Fox says 
this rate ‘is obviously much to low,’ and on that ground suspects that the returns 
are defective. 

t “ Observations on the Duration of Life Among the Clergy, by the Rev. 
John Hodgson, M.A., Table IV, p. 36. 
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healthy districts (Table VIII) would be 46,585; while at the mean 
rate (8°013) it would be 111,494. Thus there is an annual sacrifice 
_ of about 64,909 children’s lives by various causes in 151 districts 
of the kingdom. 

“The mean annual mortality of children under 5 years of age 
was 10°022 per cent. in Sheffield, 10°149 in East London (City), 
10°203 in Coventry, 10'219 in Nottingham, 10°246 in Whitechapel, 
10'277 in Leeds, 10°480 in Wolverhampton, 10°852 in St. Giles 
(London), 11,725 in Manchester district, and 13°198 in Liverpool 
district. 

“There is no doubt great negligence on the part of the parents, 
great ignorance of the conditions on which health depends, and 
great privation among the masses of the poor, but there is no reason 
to suspect that any great number of the infants of these districts fall 
victims to deliberate crime; yet the children of the idolatrous tribe 
who passed them through the fire to Moloch, scarcely incurred more 
danger than is incurred by the children born in several districts of 
our large cities. 

“A strict investigation of all the circumstances of these children’s 
lives might lead to important discoveries, and may suggest remedies 
for evils of which it is difficult to exaggerate the magnitude. 

“The weaklier lives, it is said, are, under this state of things, cut 
off; but it must also be borne in mind that many of the strongest 
children are wounded and are left weakly for life. 


“ Childhood: Age 5 and under 10 Years; 5—10. 


“The child is at this age able to walk and to talk; his forces are 
greater, and his hold on life ig firmer than it was. The rate of 
mortality declines with every year of age; and during the period of 
the ten years, 1851-60, it was at the rate per cent of ‘851 for males, 
842 for females. The mean rate of mortality for the twenty-five 
years, 1838-62, was °883 and °876; so that in the years 1851-60 
there is a reduction in the rate of mortality per cent. of boys *032 
and of girls *03 4. 

“ Zymotic diseases cause more than half (‘451 boys and 478 girls 
per cent.) of the mortality at this stage of childhood; and of the 
zymotic diseases, scarlatina and fever (typhus, typhia, and typhinia, 
including typhoid and infantile intermittent fever), were much the 
most fatal. The mortality from scarlatina is less by half than it was 
in the previous age, but it remains much more fatal than small-pox, 
measles, whooping-cough, diarrhoea, and other maladies of this class. 
Diphtheria, which has now taken its place among the fatal diseases 
of England, in this respect resembles scarlatina. 

“Scrofula, tabes, phthisis, hydrocephalus, and diseases of the 
brain contribute largely to the mortality of this age; so do diseases 
of the lungs. 

“In 163 districts the rate of mortality in both males and females 
was less than *700; among boys it was °388 in the district of 
Shipston-on-Stour, and ‘398 in Bedale, ‘435 im Cranbrook, ‘492 in 
Sevenoaks, ‘414 in’ Petworth, -489 in South Stoneham, ‘441 in 
Andover, *411 in Ware, ‘498 in Royston, °470 in Henley, °474 in 
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Brixworth, ‘499 in Shaftesbury, °458 in the Scilly Islands, *495 in 
Ludlow, 483 in Martley, °474 1n Pershore, +414 in Billesdon, -476 in 
Leyburn, *453 in Askrigg, °446 in Reeth, -469 in Bellingham, +434 
in Presteigne. 

‘“‘ Among girls the lowest rates of mortality were recorded in the 
Scilly Islands :299, Billesdon °396, and Reeth 348. 

“Very different rates of mortality prevailed in thirty-one districts, 
where the mortality of males and females exceeded 1°000 per cent.: 
the mortality of boys was 1:256 in Bristol, 1:'277 in Manchester, 
1°311 in Merthyr Tydfil, 1.367 in St. James’, Westminster, 1°391 in 
St. Giles (London), and 1°457 in Liverpoo!. The mortality of females 
in the same districts was 1°014, 1'220, 1°314, 1°065, 1°083, and 
1°433. ‘T’o boys and girls of this age the Liverpool district was the 
most fatal. 


“ Boyhood: Age 10—15 Years. 


“This is the age of puberty; and the mortality decreasing from 
birth is at its lowest rate about the middle of the period ; among 
boys the mortality in the 10 years was at the rate of -488, among 
girls at the rate of *506 per cent. Among 1,000 boys, less than 5 
die every year. As boys actually ill are not sent to public schools, 
an average of 1 death in 200 boys there would imply an exceptionally 
high rate of mortality. 

“The deaths of boys arise chiefly from injuries under the class of 
violence ‘077, from consumption ‘076, from fever ‘o69, and from 
scarlatina ‘046. | 

“Girls die much less frequently of violence, including burns, 
than boys; their mortality from this class of causes is only -o16. 
Upon the other band, they suffer much more than boys from con- 
sumption; which at this early age shows its predeliction for their 
sex. How much organization, in-door life, and compression of the 
chest, interfering with the free action of the breathing organs, have 
to do with the excess of consumption in girls, it is difficult to say. 

“Of the salutary effects of free breathing in the open air there 
can be no doubt, and if they are studied, it is probable that among 
them will be found the reduction of the mortality by consumption 
from *129 to a figure nearer that of boys, 076, which is still much 
higher than it ought to be. 

‘Fever, scarlatina, and diphtheria are more fatal to girls than 
boys. 

pe The mortality of boys of the age of 10—15 in all England is 
‘488; but there are ninety-five districts in which the mortality is 
below *350; in the Stockbridge district their mortality was at the rate 
of 198; in Catherington "144; in Penrith ‘220; in Easingwold and 
in Bedale ‘215. 

“Tn Merthyr Tydfil the mortality of the boys was 1089; at this 
age it is the highest rate in England. Sedbergh +936, Abergavenny 
‘877, and Leek °861 stand next on the list. The mortality exceeds 
‘yoo in Macclesfield, Congleton, Wigan, Auckland, Hasington, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Chester-le-Street, Neath, Llanelly, Aberayron, 
and lestiniog. 
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es Occupation, at this age, plays a part in the mortality; and in 
the mining districts many of the boys are killed under ground. 


“ Youth: Age 15—20 and 20—25. 


“Growth continues through the whole of these ages; and the 
body attains its full strength at 25, which is near the average age of 
first marriage in England. | 

“‘ Men are now exposed to the full influence of their occupation ; 
but the effect is sometimes only developed later in life, as is the case 
in respect to Cornish miners. 

“The mortality after the age of 15 increases; thus proving that 
the vital tenacity of men is not proportional to their growth, size, 
vigour, or intelligence. 

“The mortality at the age 15—20 in all England is at the rate 
of °669 per cent. for men, and ‘738 for women; at the age of 20—25 
the mortality is *883 for men, and *853 for women. 

“ The zymotie diseases, which are exceedingly infectious, and occur 
only once in life, such as measles and whooping-cough, have generally 
been undergone before the age of 20. Scarlatina and diphtheria also 
subside as the persons remaining unaffected diminish. Small-pox is, 
however, more fatal at the age 20 —25 than it was at 10—15, imply- 
ing, perhaps, that vaccination was not so common twenty years as it 
was fifteen years ago, rather than any diminution in the efficacy of 
vaccination as age advances. ever is the most fatal zymotic disease 
at these ages ; that it is more fatal than it is at the age 25—35, is due 
probably to the exposure of immigrants in the towns to the various 
forms of typhine, and to their subsequent comparative immunity 
from its effects. The mortality from fever of men of the two ages 
was ‘086 and ‘085; of women ‘103 and ‘078. Young girls are more 
exposed than young men to the sources of typhoid fever, which Dr. 
Murchison has aptly designated pythogenic fever. The mortality by 
_ violent deaths was ‘086 and ‘ogs5 among men of these two ages; and 
only ‘016 and ‘o13 among women. But one cause of death at these 
ages is peculiar to women; the mortality from childbirth, including 
metria, or the fever of that name, is ‘014 and ‘o61. These deaths 
thrown in do not compensate for the excess of deaths by violence 
among men; but phthisis is so much more prevalent among young. 
women than it is among young men, that it more than compensates 
at 15—20 for the excessive deaths by violence among young men. 
The mortality by phthisis at the two ages was ‘240 and 406 for men, 
*352 and ‘429 for women. Half the deaths of young women at these 
ages are by consumption. 

‘The mortality of males at the age 15—20 is lower than *400 per 
cent. from all causes in thirty districts of the country, and exceeds 
‘800 in eighty-five districts. The mortality of districts is swollen at 
this age and the age following by deaths in hospitals, to which 
unmarried men often resort in great numbers. Several Welsh and 
other rural districts also figure here. 

“The mortality of males from all causes at the age 20—265 is 
below ‘500 per cent. in twelve districts; and above 1°200 in forty- 
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“ Reproductive Age: 25—5. 


“At this age 67 in 100 of the men are husbands and 67 in 100 of 
the women of England are wives, or 2 in 3; and a considerable 
proportion of them are parents. By early death 2 of 100 men are 
left widowers and 3 of 100 women are widows. 

“The mortality of men at this age is *g57 per cent., of women 
992 per cent. ‘Fever is the chief zymotic disease ; ‘067 for men and 
063 for women; but the mortality by diarrhea, dysentery, and 
cholera is growing greater; it is ‘024 for men and ‘027 for women. 
Phthisis is the great preponderating malady; the mortality by it 
was *403 for men and ‘458 for women. By violence the rate was 
‘roo for men, ‘013 for women; but at this age childbirth induces a 
mortality of -o89; thus making the mortality under these two heads 
greater than the mortality of men by violence. 

“ The diseases of the brain, of the heart, and of all the important 
organs begin to grow more fatal; but the organs give way much 
more frequently at later ages. 

“Tn thirty-three districts the mortality of men was at rates below 
‘650 percent.; in Kettering the mortality was ‘508, Thrapstone *597, 
Evesham *557, Pershore ‘597, Billesdon 573, Bourn °545, Gains- 
borough *579, Wetherby °588, Tadcaster -538, Pocklington *56z2, 
Reeth *569, Easington +581, Longtown *596. 

“The mortality exceeded the rate of 1°500 per cent. in eleven 
districts; it was 1'995 in Gravesend, 1°719 in the Scilly Islands, 
1°547 in Aberayron, and 1°596 in Liverpool. The high mortality 
2°010 in Barnet is due to a lunatic asylum; in Alverstoke, Hast 
Stonehouse, and the Medway, to hospitals. 


“ Manhood; Age 35—45. 


“A large proportion of the men and women of this age are 
settled, are married, and have children. Their occupations for life 
are fixed, and the effects of workshops on health and disease are 
sometimes perceptible. 

“The mortality of men is at the rate of 1:248 per cent. The 
mortality by fever, ‘065, is lower than it is at any other age, as the 
number of susceptible persons has diminished, and the diminution is 
not yet counteracted by the high rate of mortality from advancing 
age among those attacked. Cholera, diarrhcea, and dysentery ‘032 
and other zymotic diseases (‘o52) are fatal to some extent; but by 
all zymotic diseases the mortality is ‘160. Consumption is still the 
great fatal disease +400; as to it a third of the deaths are referable. 
But the brain, heart, lungs, stomach, and kidneys show signs of 
wear; and the mortality from all the classes of monorganic diseases 
is double that of the previous period. Violent deaths kill at the rate 
of ‘115; as like accidents grow more fatal. 

“The mortality of females 1°215 is not quite at so high a rate as 
the mortality of males; either in the class of zymotics, or in the 
brain, lung, and kidney diseases. The mortality by violence is only 
"018 among females, against -115 among males; but this is nearly 
counterbalanced by the deaths of women from childbirth ‘ogo, 
and ovarian dropsy ‘o2z1. Cancer, a terrible disease developing with 
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years, now makes an impression in the catalogue of women’s 
diseases ; its mortality is for men ‘o18, for women ‘o5g per cent. 

‘While the mortality of men in England was at the rate of 
1'248 per cent., there were seventy-one districts in which the rate 
of mortality was below ‘800, The rate was *507 in Holsworthy, 
*516 in Market Bosworth, and 539 in Longtown. 

“ The mortality exceeded 1°800 per cent. in twenty-five districts ; 
nearly all of them in large towns, and nearly all of them containing 
large hospitals or large lunatic asylums, where many patients die at 
these ages, and at the three ages following. ! . 

“The mortality of men in London, for example, at this age is 
1°629 per cent.; and *303 of that mortality, little less than a fifth of 
the whole, takes place in the great hospitals. The mortality of 
London women at the same age is only 1:281; and only °127 per 
cent. of them die in the hospitals. : 


“ Manhood: Age 45—55. 


“At this age the intellect is developed and athletic power 
declines; the reproductive age in women is nearly over. 

“The mortality of men was at the rate of 1°796 per cent.; to 
which zymotic diseases, chiefly fever and cholera, contributed °207 ; 
phthisis °383; the chief increase arising under the heads of mon- 
organic diseases of brain, heart, lungs, stomach, and kidneys, cover- 
ing ‘912 of the mortality. By violent deaths 137 died. | 

“ Women, except a few, have past the child-bearing age ; and the 
mortality from this cause is inconsiderable. From all causes it is 
1°520 per cent.; comprising from consumption °312, that of males 
being °383; of brain and nerve diseases ‘199 men and *168 women 
die; of heart diseases and dropsy ‘190 men and ‘206 women; of 
diseases of lungs *309 men and ‘206 women. It is probable that 
the excessive mortality of men at this age—such as miners—is from 
the bad air and dust which they breathe at work. The diseases of 
the urinary organs are more fatal to men; those of the generative 
organs, including ovarian dropsy, to women. Of cancer, the mor- 
tality is ‘042 for men and °128 for women. 

“A considerable portion of the higher mortality of men is due to 
the excess in their deaths by violence; by which the mortality is 
"137 for men and ‘o27 for women. 

“While the mortality of men in England is 1°796, there are 
twenty-three of its districts in which the rate of mortality is below 
1000; in Ringwood it is :791, Holsworthy °783, Caxton °894, 
St. Faith’s (Norwich) *821, Malmesbury *889, Winchcomb ‘890, 
Billesdon +828, Leyburn °886, and Rhayader ‘890. 

“Upon the other hand, in twenty-six districts the annual 
mortality of men exceed 2°600 per cent. Fifteen of the districts are 
in London; and the following five contain neither hospital nor 
lunatic asylum: St. James, Westminster, 2°631, St. Giles 3°031, 
London City 2°908, Whitechapel, 3:082, and St. George-in-the- 
East 2°829. 

“The lunatic asylums at this age disturb the rate of mortality ; 
thus the Colney Hatch County Asylum raises the mortality of men 
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in Barnet, one of the healthiest districts of Middlesex, to 3°846 
per cent. 

“The mortality of men in all London is at the rate of 2°468 per 
eent.; of which about °365 is in the hospitals. 


“ Maturity: Age 55—65. 


“The mortality of men of this age was at the rate of 3-086 per 
cent.; to which zymotic diseases, including fever and cholera, con- 
tributed °313 ; consumption °333; diseases of the brain *410, heart 
413, lungs ‘662, stomach °303, kidneys *og4. 

ie mortality of women was at the rate of 2°701 per cent. 
The zymotic diseases, consumpticn, brain affections, lung affections, 
stomach and kidney affections, were less fatal than in males, The 
rate of deaths by violence was ‘038 in women, ‘161 in men. Upon 
the other hand, the rate by cancer was °o93 for men, °185 for women; 
by diseases of the generative organs ‘oor for men, and ‘031 for 
women, including ovarian diseases. ; 

“In forty-nine districts the mortality of men was below 2°000, or 
less by 1°086 than the average; in Westhampnett 1°702, Kingsclere 
1°757, Thingoe 1°460, Loddon 1°752, Depwade 1°653, Scilly Islands 
T5Os, Wheatenhurst 1° 778, Longtown 1°741, Bootle 1°606. 

“ To men of this age, Alston was the most fatal district in Eng- 
land; their mortality there was at the rate of 6°800 per cent.; then 
follow Reeth 5°060, the City of London 5o14, St. Giles, London, 
5°243, Whitechapel, containing a hospital, 5°483, Manchester . 266, 
and Liverpool 5°350. 


“ Maturity : Age 65—75. 

“The mortality of men at this period of life is more than double 
their mortality in the previous decenniad. In the ten years it was 
6°533 per cent.; of which 579 was by zymotic diseases; ‘150 by 
cancer ; *239 by phthisis; 983 by diseases of the brain, “Oo (Dy. 
diseases of the heart, 1°342 by lung diseases ; °484 by diseases of the 
digestive organs; ‘245 by diseases of the urinary organs; making 
the aggregate mortality by local or monorganic diseases 3964. The 
mortality by violence of various kinds was at the rate of °181 per 
cent. 

“The mortality of women at this age was 5°866, or less by °667 
than that of men. Fever was somewhat less fatal to them than to men; 
so also were phthisis, and all the pulmonary diseases. The mortality 
of women of kidney, &c., diseases was 049, of men ‘245; by violence, 
of women ‘072, of men ‘181. Upon the other hand, cancer killed 
women at the rate of ‘235. Uterine and ovarian diseases at the rate 
of *032. 

Tn thirteen districts of England the mortality of men of the 
age 65—75 was below 4°000 per cent.; it was 3°548 in the Scilly 
Islands, Flege 3:667, Rothbury 3°831, Easthampstead 4°427, 
Henstead 4°258, Thetford 4°444, Cricklade 4°467, Tetbury 4°369, 
Sedbergh 4°479, Easingwold 4'253, Brampton 4°142, Bridgend 4°487, 
Knighton 4°45 5. 

“Tn Alston the mortality at this age was 11°731 per cent.; in 
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Reeth 9°524; and it exceeded g:000 in twenty-one districts, including 

Alston and Reeth ; namely, in thirteen London districts, in Birming- 

a Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Newcastle-upon- 
yne. 


“ Fepeness: Age 75—85. 


“The mortality of men at this advanced ‘age is at the rate of 
14,667 per cent., of which nearly the half is by causes undis- 
tinguished; for the functional symptoms become obscure as age 
advances. Only 1:004 of the deaths were by recognized zymotic 
diseases, *173 by cancer, ‘og8 by consumption. The chief mortality 
was by diseases of the brain 1°709, heart 1'241, lungs 2*109, stomach 
525, kidneys ‘427. By violence ‘225 died. 

“The mortality of women was at the rate of 13°434 per cent.; 
cancer being more, phthisis less, fatal to women than it was in men ; 
of the total mortality 5-031 was by monorganic diseases; while in 
men the mortality by these diseases was 6°067 per cent. 

“Tn descending to other districts the mortality was below 12°000 
per cent. from all causes in fifty districts, and above 17°000 per cent. 
in seventy districts, including twenty-four London districts, and the 
districts of the chief large towns. 


“ Old Age: Age 85 and upwards. 


“T have called this the monumental age; the cup of life is full of 
years ; and the mortality of men is at the rate of 31°008, of women 
at the rate of 28°956 per cent. The forms of disease are imperfectly 
developed ; the symptoms are obscure; and in three-fourths of the 
cases the deaths are simply referred to age, and natural decay, or 
some of the maladies which have not been inserted in the synoptic 
tables. Cholera did not disdain to destroy a certain number of these 
lingering lives; some of the men were killed by violence; some of 
the women were burnt by their clothes taking fire; and many died 
of recognized monorganic diseases of the brain and chest,” 





II.—Changes in the House of Lords during the Last Parliament. 


Tue following statistics are extracted from the Western Morning 
News :— 


“ Although at the present time the topics which most engage public attention 
are the political elements of the next House of Commons, a glance at the losses which 
have been caused by death in the Upper House during the present Parliament will 
not be without its interest. In the subjoined statement will be found the age of 
each deceased peer, together with the number of losses in each order of the peerage. 
The creations, the accessions, a list of extinct titles, and the deaths and ages of Irish 
and Scotch peers are also appended :— 

« Archbishops (4).—Armagh, 89; Canterbury, 82; Dublin, 76; York, 72. 
United ages, 319; average, 80. 

“ Lord Chancellor (1).—Lord Campbell, 81. 

“ Dukes (12).—Athol, 50; Bedford, 73; Buckingham and Chandos, 64; 
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Cleveland (second peer), 75; Cleveland (third peer), 72; Grafton, 73; Hamilton 
and Brandon, 52; Newcastle, 53; Norfolk, 45; Northumberland, 72; Richmond, © 
69; Sutherland, 75. United ages, 773; average 64. 

“* Marquises (7).—Breadalbane, 66; Bristol, 64; Dalhousie, 48 ; Huntly, 71 ; 
Lansdowne, 82; Normanby, 66: Townshend, 65. United ages, 462; average, 66. 

“ Karls (43).—Aberdeen (fourth peer), 76; Aberdeen (fifth peer), 48; Beau- 
champ, 78; Bradford, 76; Cadogan, 81; Camperdown, 74; Canning, 60; Carlisle, 
62; Cathcart, 76; Cawdor, 70; Charlemont, 88; Clare, 71; Cottenham, 39; 
De Grey, 78; Denbigh, 69; Desart, 46; Eglinton and Winton, 49; Elgin, 52; 
Ellesmere, 39 ; Fortescue, 77; Gosford, 58; Guildford, 39 ; Harborough, 62; Har- 
rington, 78 ; Ichester, 69; Jersey (fifth peer), 86; Jersey (sixth peer), 51; Lauder- 
dale, 79; Leven and Melville, 75 ; Longford, 43 ; Manvers, 82 ; Minto, 77; Morley, 
54; Mornington, 59; Mount Edgcumbe, 64; Pembroke and Montgomery, 71 ; 
Poulett, 80; Stair, 88; Strafford, 838; Tankerville, 83; Waldegrave, 71 ; West- 
moreland, 75; Yarborough, 53. United ages, 2,944; average, 68. 

* Viscounts (7).—Combermere, 95 ; Dungannon, 64; Massereene, 51 ; Maynard, 
79; Middleton, 72; St. Vincent, 92; Sidmouth, 69. United ages, 522; average, 


74+ 

** Bishops (6).—Carlisle, 48; Chester, 71; Ely, 83; yore vorvae 84.3 
Rochester, 76 ; Worcester, 77. United ages, 439; average, 73. 

* Barons (32). —Abinger, 67; Arundell of Wardour, 75 ; Autiouidati 65; 
Berwick, 59; Braybrooke, 41; Chesham, 70; Clyde, 71; De. Freyne, 72; De 
Saumarez, 74; Downes, 75; Elphinstone, 54; Hastings, 62; Hatherton, 72; 
Heytesbury, 81; Herbert of Lea, 51; Holland, 57; Lilford, 60; Londesborough, 
553 Lyndhurst, 91; Macaulay, 59; Manners, 46; Monson, 66; Ponsonby, 45 ; 
Rodney, 43 ; Rossmore, 68; Sandys, 71 ; Seaton, 87 ; Sherborne, 83; Sudely, 62 ; 
Wentworth, 26; Willoughby de Broke, 53; Willoughby d’Eresby, 82. United 
Ages, 2,043 ; average, 64. 

Trish Peers (13). —Baron Ffrench, 74; Viscount Gormanston, 84; Viscount 
Guillamore, 28 ; Viscount Harberton, 72; Baron Kinsale, 37; Baron Macdonald, 
54; Harl of Mexborough, 77; Baron Muncaster, 30; Baron Oranmore and Browne, 
72; Viscount Southwell, 33; Viscount Templetown, 63; Viscount Valentia, 78 ; 
Baron Waterpark, 69. United ages, 821; average 63. 

* Scotch Peers (7).—Viscount Arbuthnot, 82; Earl of Dundonald, 84; Baron 
Reay, 87; Baroness Ruthven, 80; Baron Sinclair, 95; Baron Somerville, 77 ; 
Baron Torphichen, 91. United ages, 596; average, 85. 

“ Creations (10).—Baron Annaly, Baron Fitzhardinge, Baron Houghton, Baron 
Llanover, Baron Lyveden, Baron Herbert of Lea, Earl Russell, Baron Seymour, 
Baron Taunton, Baron Westbury. In addition to these it might be mentioned that 
the barony of Athlumney, in the peerage of Ireland, was, in 1863, granted to Sir 
William Somerville, one of the members for the city of Canterbury. 

« Accessions (g).—The following peers, who were minors when the present 
Parliament assembled, have since succeeded to their titles: —His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, Baron Abercromby, Earl Brownlow, Viscount Downe, the Duke 
of St. Albans, the Earl of Dunmore, the Marquis of Hastings, Viscount Hereford, 
and the Marquis of Ormonde. 

« Translations (6).—The prelates who have been translated are as follows :— 
Dr. Longley, from Durham to York in 1860, and from York to Canterbury in 1862 ; 
Dr. Baring, from Gloucester and Bristol to Durham in 1861; Dr. Thompson from 
Gloucester and Bristol to York in 1862; Lord Marcus Gervais Beresford, from 
Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh to Armagh in 1862; Dr. Fitzgerald, from Cork to 
Killaloe in 1861. 

“ Extinct Peerages (8).—The following peerages have become extinct since the . 
meeting of Pasting :—The earldom of Clare, the barony of Clyde, the barony of 
Downes, the viscounty of Dungannon, the earldom of Harborough, the earldom of 
Canning, the barony of Lyndhurst, the barony of Macaulay. 

** It will have been seen that of the archbishops the oldest was that of Armagh, 
89; the youngest, York, 72. Of the dukes, the two oldest were the second Duke 
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of Cleveland and the Duke of Sutherland, each of whom was 75; the youngest was 

‘the Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, 45. The oldest 
marquis was the Marquis of Lansdowne, 82; the youngest was the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, 48. The oldest earl was the Earl of Guildford, 89; the two youngest 
were the Harls of Cottenham and Ellesmere, each of whom was 39. The oldest 
viscount was Viscount Combermere, 95; the youngest was Viscount Massereene, 51. 
The oldest bishop was Dr. Davys, of Peterborough, 84; the youngest was 
Dr. Villiers, of Carlisle, 48. The oldest baron was Lord Lyndhurst, 91; the 
youngest was Lord Wentworth, 26. The Irish and Scotch peers whose deaths have 
been mentioned were not lords of Parliament. The oldest Ivish peer was Viscount 
Gormanston, 84; the youngest was Viscount Guillamore, 28. The oldest Scotch 
peer was Baron Sinclair, 95; the youngest was Baron Somerville, 77. 

«The total number of peers who have died during this Parliament iaounie to 
112, and their united ages reach 7,583 years. This would give a general average 
of 67 years to each deceased lord. The highest average age was with the arch- 
bishops, 80; next would come the viscounts, 74; the bishops show the third highest 
average, 73; the earls come next with 68; the marquises average 66; and the 
dukes and barons are the lowest, each with 64, Each of the deceased Scotch peers 
averaged 85; each of the Irish, 63.” 


LI.—The Proportion of the Elective Classes in England. 


From the same paper to which the Journal is indebted for the statistics 
of the House of Lords, the following details have been obtained :— 


“ Now that the general election is approaching, it may be well to glance at the 
distribution of seats amongst the various counties in England, and to give some 
idea of the proportion which the electors bear to the population in the various 
constituencies. At the same time the average of each class of voters in the different 
counties, and the general average throughout the kingdom, may be found to possess 
some interest. 

“The Metropolis (16 members).—In the City of London the proportion of 
electors to the population is 1 in every 5, Lambeth 12, Finsbury and Southwark 17 
Marylebone and Westminster 20, Tower Hamlets 27. Average throughout the 
Metropolis, 1 in 17. ) 

“ Bedford (4).—In the county 1 in 26; in the borough of Bedford 13. 

« Berks (9).—In the county 1 in 35; Windsor 15, Reading 16, Abingdon 18, 
Wallingford 22. Average of borough voters, 1 in 18. 

z: Bucks (11).—In the county 1 in 29 ; Great Marlow 19, Wycombe 19, Buck- 
ingham 20, Aylesbury 24. Average of borough voters 1 in 20. 

“ Cambridge (5).—In the county 1 in 24; in the borough of Cambridge 14. 

* Cheshire (11).—Southern division 1 in 34, northern division 41 ; Chester 11, 
Birkenhead 14, Macclesfield 32, Stockport 37. Average of voters in the county 1 
in 37, in the boroughs 23. 

* Cornwall ( 14). —Fastern division 1 in 2 5, western division 44; Launceston 
12, Bodmin 15, Liskeard 15, Falmouth and Penryn 17, Truro 18, St. Ives 19 
Helston 24. Average of voters in the county 1 in 34, in the boroughs 17. 

“ Cumberland (9).—Eastern division 1 in 19, western division 21; Cocker- 
mouth 17, Carlisle 21, Whitehaven 31. Average of voters in the county 1 in 20, 
in the boroughs 23. 

“ Derby (6).—Southern division 1 in 26, northern division 30; in the borough 
of Derby 16. Average of county voters, 1 in 28. 

« Devon (22).—Northern division 1 in 19g, southern division 43 ; Ashburton ro, 
Honiton 11, Totnes 11, Exeter 12, Barnstaple 13, Dartmouth 17, Tiverton 19, 
Plymouth 20, Tavistock 20, Devonport 23. Average of voters in the county 1 in 
31, in the boroughs 16. 
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“ Dorset (14).—In the county 1 in 29; Lyme Regis 13, Weymouth 13, 
Dorchester 14, Bridport 1 55 Shaftesbury 18, Wareham 18, Poole 19. Average 
of voters in the boroughs, 1 in 16. 

“ Durham (10).—-Southern division 1 in 25, northern division 67 ; Durham 12, 
Sunderland 31, South Shields 32, Gateshead 34. Average of voters in the county 1 
in 46,in the boroughs 27. 

“ Essex (10).—Southern division 1 in 29, northern 35; Maldon 7, Harwich 14, 
Colchester 18. Average of voters in the county 1 in 32, in the boroughs 13. 

“ Gloucester (1 5).—Eastern division 1 in 27, western 29; Gloucester 9, Bristol 
11, Tewkesbury 13, Cheltenham 14, Cirencester 14, Stroud 26. Average of voters 
in the county 1 in 28, in the boroughs 14. 

“ Hants (16).—Northern division 1 in 43, southern division 45; Southampton 
12, Lymington 16, Winchester 16, Petersfield 17, Andover 22, Portsmouth 23, 
Christchurch 30. Average of voters in the county 1] in 44, in the boroughs 19. 

“ Heretord (7).—In the county 1 in 16; Leominster 15, Hereford 16. 

** Hertford (5).—In the county 1 in 30; in the borough of Hertford 12. 

** Huntingdon (4).—In the county 1 in 20; in the borough of Huntingdon 15. 

* Isle of Wight (3).—In the county 1 in 24; in the borough of Newport 12. 

* Kent (18).—Eastern division 1 in 33, western division 51 ; Canterbury 11, 
Rochester 12, Maidstone 13, Sandwich 13, Greenwich 16, Hythe 18, Dover 20, 
Chatham 22. Average of voters in the county 1 in 42, in the boroughs 16. 

«« Lancashire (27).—Northern division 1 in 43, southern division 75 ; Lancaster 
12, Manchester 17, Salford 21, Clitheroe 23, Liverpool 23, Rochdale 27, Bury 28, 
Ashton 29, Preston 29, Bolton 32, Blackburn 36, Warrington 36, Oldham 39, 
Wigan 42. Average of voters in the county 1 in 59, in the boroughs 28. 

“Leicester (6).—Northern division 1 in 17, southern division 25; in the 
borough of Leicester 14. Average of county voters 1 in 22. 

“ Lincoln (13).—In the northern and southern divisions the proportion is the 
same—l in 20; Great Grimsby 14, Lincoln 14, Stamford 14, Grantham 15, 
Boston 17. Average of voters in the county 1 in 20, in the boroughs 15. 

“ Middlesex (2).—In the county 1 in 171. 

* Monmouth (3).—In the county 1 in 33, in the district 18. 

** Norfolk (12).—Western division 1 in 28, eastern 35; Norwich 13, Lynn 16, 
Thetford 19, Yarmouth 23. Average of voters in the county 1 in 31, in the 
boroughs 18. 

« Northampton (8).—Southern division 1 in 24, northern 25; Northampton 13, 
Peterborough 20. Average of voters in the boroughs, 1 in 16. 

“ Northumberland (1o).—Northern division 1 in 21, southern division 45 ; 
Berwick 18, Newcastle 19, Tynemouth 31, Morpeth 32. Average of voters in the 
county 1 in 33, in the boroughs 25. 

“ Nottingham (10).—Southern division 1 in 23, northern 53 ; Nottingham 11, 
Newark 15, East Retford 18. Average of voters in the county 1 in 38, in the 
boroughs 15. 

* Oxford (7).—In the county 1 in 34; Oxford 9, Banbury 17, Woodstock 24. 
Average of borough voters, 1 in 17. 

“ Rutland (2).—In the county 1 in 12. 

“ Shropshire (12).—Northern division 1 in 31, southern division 35; Bridg- 
north 11, Shrewsbury 14, Ludlow 15, Wenlock 21. Average of voters in the 
county 1 in 33, in the boroughs 1 5. 

** Somerset (13).—In the eastern and western divisions the proportion of electors 
is the same—1 in every 24; Wells 14, Bath 15, Taunton, 18, Bridgwater, 19, 
Frome 23. Average of voters in the county 1 in 24, in the boroughs 18. 

“ Stafford (17).—Northern division 1 in 37, southern division 55, Stafford 7, . 
Lichfield 9, Newcastle- under-Lyme 13, Tamworth 20, Walsall 27, Wolverhampton 
33, Stoke-on-Trent 41. Average of voters in the county 1 in 46, in the boroughs 
2s 

“ Suffolk (9).—Hastern division 1 in 27, western division 32 ; Bury St. Edmunds 
18, Ipswich 18, Eye 21. Average of voters in the county 1 in 29, in the boroughs 
Ig. 
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“ Surrey (7).—Western division 1 in 30, eastern division 79; Reigate 10, 
Guildford 11. Average of county voters, 1 in 54. 

“ Sussex (18).—In both the eastern and western divisions the proportion of 
electors is 1 in 39; Arundel 13, Chichester 13, Lewes 14, Brighton 15, Hastings 
16, Shoreham 16, Horsham 17, Midhurst 17, Rye 18. Average of voters in the 
county 1 in 39, in the boroughs 15. 

** Warwick (10).—Southern division 1 in 28, northern division 70; Coventry 
7, Warwick 15, Birmingham 26. Average of voters in the county 1 in 49, in the 
boroughs 16. 

“¢ Westmoreland (3).—In the county 1 in 14; in the borough of Kendal 1 in 
28. 

** Wilts (18).—Northern division 1 in 32, southern division 30; Marlborough 
18, Salisbury 18, Devizes 19, Malmesbury 19, Chippenham 20, Cricklade 20, 
Westbury 20, Calne 28, Wilton 34. Average of electors in the county 1 in 31, in 
the boroughs 22. 

** Worcester (12).—In both the eastern and western divisions the proportion is 
the same—1 in 25; Worcester 11, Evesham 13, Droitwich 17, Bewdley 19, 
Kidderminster 31, Dudley 39. Average of voters in the county 1 in 25, in the 
boroughs 22. 

“ York (37).—North Riding 1 in 22, West Riding 37, East Riding 41 ; 
Beverley 9, York 10, Thirsk 12, Malton 13, Northallerton 14, Scarborough 15, 
Richmond 16, Whitby 16, Hull 17, Pontefract 17, Ripon 18, Huddersfield 19, 
Knaresborough 20, Wakefield 22, Halifax 23, Sheffield 23, Bradford 27, Leeds 29. 
Average of voters in the county 1 in 33, in the boroughs 18. 

“It will thus appear that the highest rate of county voters is in Rutland, 
where the proportion is 1 in 12; and the lowest rate isin Middlesex, where it is 1 in 
171. The general average of county voters throughout the kingdom is 1 in 35. The 
exact average is found in Berks alone, and in twenty-nine counties the rate is above 
it, namely, in Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle of Wight, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Oxford, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Somerset, Suffolk, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester, and York. 
In the following eleven counties the rate of county voters is below the general 
average :—Cheshire, Durham, Hants, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Nottingham, 
Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick. 

“The highest rate of borough electors is found in Surrey, where (excluding the. 
metropolitan constituencies) it is about J. in 10; the lowest rate is in Lancashire, 
where the proportion is 1 in 28. The highest in any individual constituency is in 
the city of London, where it is 1 in 5 ; the lowest is the borough of Wigan, where 
it is Lin 42. The general average of borough voters throughout the kingdom is 1 
in 18. This, like the county average, is found in Berks, and also in Monmouth, 
Norfolk, Somerset, and York. Besides the Metropolis, twenty-two counties are 
above the average, namely, Bedford, Cambridge, Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle of Wight, Kent, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Shropshire, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick. 
In the following twelve counties the proportion of borough electors is below the 
average of the kingdom :—Bucks, Chester, Cumberland, Durham, Hants, Lanca- 
shire, Northumberland, Stafford, Suffolk, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester. 

* It may be remarked that as a rule the highest proportion of borough voters is 
found in the cathedral cities. The City of London stands at the head of this list, 
with 1 in 5; Carlisle is the lowest, with 1 in 21. The average rate is 1 in 13, and 
this is found in Chichester and Norwich. In the following twelve cities the rate is 
above the average: Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Durham, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Lichfield, London, Oxford, Rochester, Worcester, York. Nine are below the 
average rate for cities, namely, Bath, Carlisle, Hereford, Lincoln, Manchester, 
Peterborough, Salisbury, Wells, and Winchester. 


as 
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IV.—Birth-rate and ag es -rate in Sydney and Melbourne. 
From the Melbourne Irie: — 


“ A recent article in the Sydney Morning Herald furnishes us with the mate- 
rials for a very interesting comparison between the rates of birth and death in the 
suburbs of Sydney and in those of Metbourne. The facts collected by our contem- 
porary relate to the year 1864, and they show that the eight suburbs of Sydney 
contained in that year a population numbering 43,625 persons. In our own case, 
the more leisurely movements of the Registrar-General give us access to no authentic 
data \ater than 1863, and we find that in that year the population of the Melbourne 
suburbs amounted to 114,000 persons. The total number of births in the Sydney 
suburbs in 1864 was 1,993 and the total number of deaths, 833; and in Melbourne 
the corresponding numbers in 1863 were 5,590 births and 2,340 deaths. The 
mean birth-rate over the whole of the Sydney suburbs, therefore, was 4.5°7 per 
1,000, and the mean death-rate 19°1 per 1,000. In the Melbourne suburbs the 
mean birth-rate was 48°9 per 1,000, and the mean death-rate 21°'3 per 1,000— 
showing that our rate of birth and our rate of mortality are both higher than those 
of Sydney. 

“The detailed birth-rates and death-rates of the several suburbs of Sydney 
separately are as follow :— 





To 1,000 Persons Living. 














Sydney Suburbs. Population. 
Births. Deaths. 

Balad sareiries 4,668 A48°4, 14°4 
Bide Wal Moma. 4,406 48°8 23° 
Mer bOW ML. ici ccijecsnsosseeene: 5,017 37°9 173 
Redfern and Botany ........ 7,940 64°9 29°5 
Paddington, ccc 8,020 39°0 17°38 
CpRentdrcncbaiisausuuan 2,792 46°9 20°8 
BE, GROOREG- shaacetestuvsxcamnees 6,674 37°3 14°7 

a Eee yo a RnR cee ee 4,101 37°6 11°4 





: “ Omitting the particulars for the shipping in Hobson’s Bay, the following 
are the rates of birth and death in each of the Melbourne suburbs in 1863 :— 





To 1,000 Persons Living. 











Melbourne Suburbs. Population. ha Siecle RSRMRRENS Wseisamiendincansedieicesdissaaos 
Births. Deaths. 
North Melbourne and Carlton 16,798 79°5 27°3 
RUAN ies rasta gh recctipaar eines 11,807 42°8 19°8 
East Collingwood .........:ssse0 12,653 588 21°3 
WICH MONG crspcotanctarsese heyy ca 11,355 446 21°6 
Sika Sikes PAPI: crsarsemerernssy 8,215 36°5 22°4, 
South Yarra and Prahran........ 12,900 835°4, 21°0 
Emerald Hill and Sandridge.... 12,393 48°7 20°6 
St. Kilda and Brighton ........... 11,236 33°9 12°4 
Doutta Galla and Keilor ........ 98,087 48°6 16°2 
Boroondara and Heidelberg... 5,722 54°7 15°0 
Cut-paw-paw parish ...........606. 6,234 60°9 20°5 
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“ It will be seen by these figures that in both Sydney and Melbourne the 
highest birth-rate and the highest death-rate were experienced in the same district. 
In Sydney, Redfern and Botany had a birth-rate amounting to 64'9 to every 
1,000 of the living population, and a death-rate of 29°5 per 1,000. In Melbourne, 
the northern district and Carlton had a birth-rate of 79°5 per 1,000, and a death-rate 
of 27°3 per 1,000. The highest birth-rate in any of the Melbourne suburbs, there- 
fore, was considerably higher than that of any of the Sydney suburbs, while the 
highest death-rate was somewhat lower in North Melbourne than in Redfern. If, 
however, we have the advantage in this respect, Sydney has the advantage in 
others. For instance, the birth-rate in the Sydney suburbs is more uniform than 
in those of Melbourne. Though we have four districts in which the rate of birth 
rises above 50 per 1,000, while Sydney has only one, Sydney has no-suburb in 
which it sinks lower than 37 per 1,000, while we have three. The Sydney suburbs, 
again, have on the whole a more healthy rate of mortality than the Melbourne 
suburbs. If 20 per 1,000 be assumed as the mean death-rate of the two cities, it 
will be found that Sydney has three suburbs in excess of that rate, and five below 
it; while Melbourne has seven above and four below it. As regards the extremes 
of the birth-rate and death-rate, the honours are divided. Melbourne attains the 
highest rate of birth, and Sydney the lowest rate of mortality. ‘The following are 
the figures :— 





Birth-rate. Death-rate. 








Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Melbourne secre 79°5 33°9 27°3 12°4, 


Bl Oc adie horas: 64:9 37°3 29°5 114 





“ Thus the range of the birth-rate is greater in Melbourne than in Sydney, and 
the range of the death-rate is greater in Sydney than in Melbourne. 

“When we compare the foregoing figures with similar data for European 
eountries and capitals, we find that the two Australian cities enjoy an absolute 
supremacy in the matters of births. The prolificness of our populations is something 
evidently never dreamt of in the philosophy of the antipodean nations. In England 
the average birth-rate for the ten years 1853-62 was 34 per 1,000; in London, it 
was 33°38 per 1,000. The highest average rate in any English county, during the 
same period, was 41 per 1,000 in Staffordshire and Durham—a ratio not even equal 
to the average rate of birth in the suburbs of either Sydney or Melbourne, and 
lower by nearly 40 per 1,000 than the birth-rate of North Melbourne. The lowest 
birth-rate at home is that of the extra-metropolitan part of Surrey, which was 29°4 
per 1,000, or nearly 5 per 1,000 less than the lowest Melbourne suburb, and 8 per 
1,000 less than the lowest Sydney suburb. ‘The same with other countries. Scot- 
land has a birth-rate of 34°4 per 1,000, rising in the towns to 38 per 1,ooo. In 
France the birth-rate is 26°6 per 1,000; in Austria, 39°4 per 1,000; in Italy, 38-2 
per 1,000—none of these rates at all approaching the average birth-rate of either 
Sydney or Melbourne. ‘The disparity between the rates of mortality here and at 
home—at all events, so far as England is concerned—is not so marked. The 
average death-rate in England, for the ten years 1853-62 was 22 per 1,000; and in 
London, 23°8 per 1,000; in the Melbourne suburbs it was 21°3, and in the Sydney 
suburbs 19°1 per 1,000. Inno English county, however, did the death-rate rise 
higher than 24°4 per 1,000, while in Sydney, as we know, the highest rate was 29°5 
per 1,000, and in Melbourne 27°3 per 1,000. On the other hand, in no English 
county did the death-rate fall so low as it did in some of the suburbs of the two 
Australian cities. Rural Surrey, which had the lowest birth-rate had also the lowest 
death-rate, namely, 17°9 per 1,000, whereas St. Kilda and Brighton had one of 12 
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per 1,000, and St Leonards (Sydney), one of 11 per 1,000. It would appear, 
therefore, that the mortality of the Sydney and Melbourne suburbs is more 
fluctuating than that of the English counties, where the difference between the 
highest and the lowest death-rate did not exceed 6°5 per 1,000, while the difference 
between the highest and lowest Sydney suburb was 181 per 1,000, and the 
difference between the highest and lowest Melbourne suburb 14°9 per 1,000. In 
England, 17 per 1,000 is regarded as a sort of normal rate of mortality, that being 
the mean death-rate of all the healthiest rural districts. Three of the Melbourne 
and three of the Sydney suburbs have death-rates considerably lower than this ; 
and, doubtless, if proper sanitary measures were adopted, many of the others might 
be reduced to equivalent figures. But this is a subject upon which we cannot enter 
at present. ” 





V.—Infanticide and Illegitimacy, 


From the Economist :— 


“It seems probable that on the re-assembling of Parliament some effort will 
be made to deal with the crime of child murder. It is not a new crime, nor is it 
certain that it has greatly increased; but it has recently become very obvious, and 
it is the habit of English people to deal with evils only when they are forced 
on public attention. The case of Charlotte Winsor, the terrible statements of 
Dr. Lancaster, who asserts persistently that there must be, from the records of 
his court, 12,000 women in London who have murdered their children, and some 
calculations, certainly inexact and probably exaggerated, as to the connection 
between the crime and some causes of death which appear too frequently in the 
returns, have shocked the public conscience ; and though the public mind is still far 
from decided on any particular course, it is still improbable that the session will 
pass over without some new effort. Indeed, the statements made’by Mr. Justice 
Willes, on the Western Circuit, as to the imperfection of a law which punishes 
the concealment of the body of a child but does not punish mere concealment of 
birth, and which leaves it doubtful whether the killing of a half-born baby is 
legally a crime at all—if it is one, it is abortion, and not murder—necessitate 
legislation. It is, therefore, highly expedient that the public should inform itself of 
the facts of the case, and not be led away by sentimental exaggerations to miss the 
point at which it intends to aim. That point is, we think, pretty clearly to be 
seen through the haze of discussion, and may be shortly stated thus: the country 
intends to put down child murder by any means which will not involve a great 
relaxation of the social penalties on unchastity. So strong is the public dread of 
being led by their horror of one crime into increasing the other, that there is a 
tendency to remain inactive out of sheer fear of action, and we shall probably have 
speeches opposing all plans from a vague dread of increasing that prevalence of 
illegitimacy which one paper already asserts is so enormous among us. We shall 
be told to rely on education, and gradual improvement, and the rest of those — 
vague phrases by which a terribly over-conscious age tries to make itself believe that 
progress is not a tide which ebbs and flows, but a rushing stream. It is this waste 
of power in vague talk which we want to avoid, and we, therefore, call the attention 
of sensible men to the figures compiled some time since by Mr. W. G. Lumley, 
secretary to the Poor Law Board. 

“It is as demonstrable as anything in social statistics can be, that illegitimacy is 
not a special English characteristic, that it is not on the increase, that it is as fixed 
a quantity in proportion to population as the number of suicides, that it can be 
affected by legislation in a certain direction, and that education and civilization, so 
far from eradicating, tend slightly but visibly to increase it. We will give the 
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facts which, in our judgment, support each of those assertions. First, England 
stands fifth in Europe in the scale of morality, the only countries which show a 
_better return being Sardinia, Holland, Spain, Switzerland, and Tuscany, and in all 
these, except Holland and Switzerland, there are believed to be many more 
adulterine births, and at least as much general vice as in England. The following 
is a comparison with the countries most like our own in creed and_ social 
character :— 
Proportion 


of Illegitimates 
to Children. 


Unig chal oa, ae caeaecctes ests a corits os tonsa yvocawcccossonsauoioness 65 
HVC CSG “ee eer ee We RO CR RR ee 9°351 
dd ENING) RRR aR a epee a Res coal meee 9:89 
| SLITS ey PARR ote ERO oe SEP ey EAE ATR ER POTD 8°44 
RSW Tie Hongssc cess acer oeisce icon sbicomee ener eapat ice 9°39 
WOUNY:, Nicest iereatemsdcoer chee a tae otro 15:98 


“ Hngland, therefore, being among Protestant countries the best. Moreover, 
illegitimacy does not increase, but, if anything, slightly declines, though the returns 
we quote present the usual mysterious phenomenon that vice bears an unvarying 
relation to number :— . 





Proportion per Cent. 
oO 


Gross Number 


Year. of Oe as to 
ES Gr 
Registered Births. Reaistered s+ 
EGA oes eetavae to | 248,554. 6°4: 
PAD Ds sctecaeustes E4757 30 6°7 
5 eer eR ee 527,325 6°8 
fs 2 eles eee 540,763 6°8 
NSA: i ozcdh asses vay | 536 20 7:0 
AOE ee adds eave 572,625 6:7 
7 (ae ee ee 539,965 6°7 
Be ae, A ee ep 563,059 6°5 
ge ha ae 578,159 6°38 
PS RO ics eee 5935422 6°8 
i ig ene Or EPR 615,865 6°8 
A My oe 624,012 6°8 
ROEM eo Ate ot adee oe 612,391 6°5 
BOL Raat iE tiitine 634,405 6°4: 
117 6 eamenene ane ters 635,043 6°4 
0 Clonee ere mee 657,453 6°5 
1097 ROR ie aon te 663,071 6°5 
SOS ce eentaota senses 6545481 6°6 
SO adislced xideste, 689,881 6:5 





“Again, from the date of the law passed in 1844, under which the guardians 
were prohibited from prosecuting the father, and the whole burden of the action, 
both of affiliation and maintenance, was thrown upon the woman, pauper illegitimacy 
steadily decreased. 
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Total Percentage 
Years. Illegitimate ; 
Children. on Population. 
January, 1849.0... 17,028 12 
July, eee Ey Me ry 14,639 ‘10 
January, 1850............... 15,897 ai 
July, Ba cater seechace ee 13,419 ‘O09 
January, 1L851............50. 14,419 ‘09 
July, pea a ree Hee 12,819 ‘08 
Jantary, LSSBhiie nk 13,808 ‘09 
Jigs". aa aes 12,309 08 
January, ee eet L274 ‘08 
nS 7 ee ur erent VT5TT9 07 
Tatdey, 1854, sarecatraaeraeal 13,461 08 
SMUT AR. > ates Date dat . 12,705 "08 
January, 1855 Ue cle easeeeee 14,528 ‘O09 
July, ranbadecoratriger (i) 13,080 ‘08 
January, ESDOte eee 15,373 “09 
OM tay OM ate ted Laaae ‘07 
January, 1857 soninnep ree 14,397 ‘08 
UL, oF. ag, on asticg tects 11,761 ‘07 
January, 1858 erates 14,417 ‘08 
July, Mar Lutes teens: 11,448 ‘06 
Jamitary, 1600. orcas: 12,263 ‘07 





“Tt is, however, by comparing counties that we obtain the most remarkable 
result. Striking off the metropolis, in which the ratio of education is very high 
and that of illegitimacy very low—a fact, unfortunately, not due to virtue, but to 
the prevalence of the great sin of great cities—we find that ‘in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Hereford, the East and North Riding of Yorkshire, the illegitimacy 
is very high, and so is the standard of education, and the prudence in marrying. 
But in Monmouthshire, Cornwall, Lancashire, Staffordshire, the education is 
low, the illegitimacy is also low, but there is a high proportion of early marriages. 
In Norfolk, however, the state of education as regards the men is far below the 
average, though as regards the women it is above it. There the number of men- 
who marry under age is rather above the average, but that of the women is below 
it. This county has long been distinguished for the high rate of illegitimacy.’ 

** Education, therefore, by developing the fear of poverty, postpones the age 
of marriage, and consequently increases the temptation to vice, a result which, 
could we collect statistics from the professional classes alone, would be proved to he 
an almost unvarying law. No influence in the way of packing or density of 
population has any appreciable effect, some of the thinnest districts being among 
the worst, and Scotland, which is much less packed than England, being much 
lower in the scale of this form of morality. Indeed, so slight is any recognisable - 
influence, yet so permanent are the ratios in some localities, that the Registrar- 
General is half inclined to attribute the differences to race, and believe that there is 
more illegitimacy among Danes than Saxons, and so on, a somewhat far-fetched 
theory. 

“Should these figures prove, on inquiry, to be supported by those in the latest 
returns, they must be taken to point directly to certain conclusions of great value 
to the legislature. One is, that it is hopeless to think of extinguishing child- 
murder by extinguishing illegitimacy, that condition being rather more frequent as 
civilization advances. It is also hopeless to attack it by laws for the prevention of 
crowding, which has clearly nothing to do with it. No legislative movement in 
fact has any effect unless it brings home to the man and the woman the heavy 
penalty which may follow upon indulgence, and it is not proved that an addition to 
these penalties may not be followed by an addition to the number of murders. It 
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is, therefore, essential, if we would act efficiently, to act upon the mother after the 

child has been born, either by making coercion steadier and more severe, or by 
relieving her of the care of her child, or by relaxing the rules which forbid parish- 
aid for the keep of the child while the mother continues at work. 

“Each of these plans has its own very grave drawbacks. It is very difficult to 

apply steady coercion while juries are so unwilling to convict, and while the public 
secretly feel its conscience shocked at the impunity conceded to the father while 
such a heavy penalty is exacted from the mother. It is equally difficult to relieve 
the mother of her babe without decreasing the restraints on licentiousness— 
restraints, it must be added, as necessary on women as on men,—and without 
rousing among the married to whom children are a heavy burden a savage idea that 
they are punished for being chaste. No poorhouse relieves them of their babes. 
And lastly, a separate allowance for an illegitimate child, if granted out of the 
‘ house,’ will in the end make large illegitimate families a source of profit, and 
_restore the worst abuse of the old poor law. The single object, therefore, must be 
to discover some plan which, while diminishing the burden upon the mother, shall 
diminish no sexual restraint,—a problem, the solution of which has taxed for years 
the wisest heads on the Continent, and if taken up seriously here, will probably 
overtax ours.” 


VI.—Shipping Casualties in 1864. 


Tae Council have been furnished with a series of Tables upon Shipping 
Casualties, prepared by Mr. Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, from data collected 
_ by himself. The statistics printed at p. 459, e¢ seq., are arranged in eight 
geographical sections, namely :—(1) Africa:—West Coast, Cape de Verds, 
&c. (2) America:—North, British Territory. (3) America :—North, 
United States. (4) Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. (5) Baltic, 
Norway, White Sea, &c. (6) Belgium, Holland, and West Coast of 
Denmark. (7) Brazils, River Plate, &c. (8) Cape of Good Hope, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Algoa Bay, Natal, &c. 

It will be seen that the tables not only discriminate the kind of casualty 
according to Lioyd’s List, but whether it happened to a sailing véssel or a 
steamer, whether the injured vessel was bound to or from the section 
indicated. | 

The series will be completed by the publication, in the next number of 
the Journal, of the tables relating to the other quarters of the globe, 
namely, China and the Oriental Archipelago; East Indies, Birmah, &c.; 
France, Portugal, Azores, &c.; Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Sea of Azof; 
Pacific and West Coast of South America, and the West Indies, Vera 
Cruz, Carribean Sea, &c. 

Mr. Jeula regards his tables not as a full, but simply as an “ approxi- 
mate record” of a very important subject. 
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*& The Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland for the March Quarter, 
which was received too late for insertion in the last Number, is printed below. 


IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 81st DECEMBER, 1864; 
and BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 
3lst Marcu, 1865. 


This return includes the Marriages registered during October, November, 
and December, 1864; and the Birtss and Drarus registered during January, 
February, and March, 1865, in the 719 Registrars’ districts of Ireland. The 
districts are co-extensive with the Dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Law Unions; 
which latter form the districts of the Superintendent Registrars. 

MarnriaGes.—The marriages registered during the last quarter of 1864 
amounted to 6,352, being equal to an annual ratio of 1 marriage to every 228 of 
the population.t The number during the first quarter was 9,578, or 1 marriage 
to every 151; in the second quarter it was 6,029, or 1 to every 240; and during 
the third quarter the number registered amounted to 5,414, or 1 to every 268, 
making a total for the year 1864, of 27,373, a number affording a ratio of 
1 marriage to every 212 of the population.* 

Of the 27,373 marriages during the year, 18,912 were between Roman 
Catholics, and were registered under the provisions of the Act 26 and 27 Vict., 
cap. 90; they afforded a ratio of only 1 marriage to every 238 of the Roman 
Catholic population ;* and 8,461 were marriages between Protestants (including 
“ mixed marriages’), being 1 in every 152 of the Protestant population.* 

Brrtus.—The births registered during the quarter ending 31st of March last, 
amounted to 38,325, representing an annual ratio of 1 birth in every 37°8 of the 
population.* The number registered during the corresponding quarter of the year 
1864 was 30,330, or 1 in every 48 of the population ;* thus showing an increase 
of 7,995 between the two periods. A portion of this increase must be attributed 
to the fact of some of the births which occurred at the close of the first quarter 
of 1864 (the first year of registration), not having been registered until the begin- 
ning of the second quarter (21 days being allowed to elapse after a birth before the 
person responsible for registering it becomes liable to a fine of 20s.). ; 

Deatus.— The deaths registered during the first three months of 1865. 
amounted to 29,341, or an annual mortality of 1 in 49°4 of the population.* The 
number registered during the corresponding quarter of 1864 was 28,540, which 
afforded an annual ratio of 1 in 51. 

In the Superintendent Registrar’s district of Belfast, the deaths during the 
quarter afforded an annual ratio of 1 in 380; in Dublin South, 1 in 32; in Dublin | 
North, Navan, Clonmel, and Dungarvan, 1 in 35 each; in Lisburn, 1 in 36; in 
New Ross, 1 in 38; and in Balrothery and Waterford, 1 in 39 each. 

In the following Superintendent Registrars’ districts, the number of deaths 
registered during the quarter did not equal an annual ratio of 1 in 70 :—Tober- 
curry, 1 in 71; Castlereagh, Ennistimon, and Swineford, 1 in 73 each ; Donegal, 
Mountbellew, and Galway, 1 in 74 each ; Bawnboy, 1 in 75; Letterkenny, 1 in 76; 
Stranorlar, Bantry, and Cahersiveen, 1 in 78 each; Killala, 1 in 80; Tulla, 1 in 
82; Skull, 1 in 83; Listowel, 1 in 87; Newport, 1 in 91; and Ballyvaghan, 1 in 
122. 





* According to the Census of 1861. 
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There can be but little doubt that the very low rate of mortality represented 
by the number of deaths registered in these districts is to be attributed not to an 
immunity from disease, but to a neglect on the part of the inhabitants to comply 
with the provisions of the Registration Act. 

EMIGRATION.—The number of persons leaving the ports of Ireland, who stated 
to the enumerators “that it was not their intention to return,” amounted, during 
the first quarter of 1865, to 15,848—8,654 males and 7,194 females—being 
11,777, or 43 per cent. less than the number who left during the corresponding 
period of 1864; the numbers in each month were as under :—~ 


Emigration from Ireland during the Months of January, February, and 
March, 1865 and 1864. 





Number of Emigrants in 
Decrease in 1865 


Months, 1865. : 1864. Compared with 1364. 


Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females. | Total. Males. |Females.| Total. 























January ..| 1,608 | 1,266 | 2,874 |] 2,942| 2,321 | 5,26341,834 |1,055 | 2,389 
February..| 2,675 | 2,314 | 4,989 || 4,883] 3,520 | 7,903 [1,708 | 1,206 | 2,914 
March ..,| 4,371 | 3,614 | 7,985 || 7,945] 6,514 |14,45913,574 | 2,900 |. 6,474 
































Total ....| 8,654 | 7,194 115,848 |/15,270 | 12,3855 |27,625}6,616 |5,161 | 11,777 





DECREASE OF THE PopuLaTion.—The births registered during the quarter, as 
already statel, amounted to 38,325, the deaths to 29,341, and the number of 
emigrants to 15,848; it would therefore appear that the population of Ireland 
decreased during the three months by 6,864, being the excess of the deaths over 
the births added to the number of emigrants. 

PRICES OF PROvIsIoNS.—The price in Dublin, of the 4-Ib. loaf during the 
thirteen weeks of the quarter was 5$d. It was 6d. during the corresponding 
period of 1864. 

The average price of oatmeal, at the Dublin Corn Exchange, was 11s. 9d. per 
cwt. during the past quarter, ranging from 11s. 2d. in the seventh week of the 
quarter to 12s. 6d. in the last week ; the average price in the corresponding period 
of 1864 was 1ls. per ewt., varying from 10s. 5d. in the last week of the quarter 
to 13s. in the fifth week. 

The prices of potatoes at Dublin Market during the first quarter of 1865 
averaged from 3s. 1d. to 3s. 7d. per cwt.; in the first three months of 1864 the 
average was 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. 

The average price of beef at the Dublin Cattle Market during the first three 
months of 1865, ranged from 54s. 6d. to 68s. per cwt. During the first quarter 
of 1864 the average prices were from 51s. 6d. to 64s. 6d. per cwt. 

HEALTH OF THE PropLE.—The mortality, which is invariably greatest in the 
first quarter of the year, was in some localities excessively high during the months 
of January, February, and March, of the present year. 

The increased mortality in these localities may be referred to two causes: in 
the first place, to the inclemency of the weather, and in the second place, to the 
prevalence of fever, scarlatina, small-pox, and other zymotic diseases. 

As to the first cause, the inclemency of the weather: from the meteorological 
returns furnished by Captain Wilkinson, it may be observed that the mean tem. 
perature of the air for the quarter ending March 31, 1865, was 38:9° Fahrenheit ; 
whereas during the corresponding quarter of last year it was 40°2°, or 1:3° 
higher. 
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Some few of the registrars report that the sanitary condition of their districts 
has been attended to; but, in the majority of the notes, complaints are made as to 
the utter neglect of sewage, cleansing, or any other measure which might tend to 
the healthfulness of the localities. It is to be hoped that the publication of the 
valuable notes furnished by the registrars to the Registrar-General may have the 
effect of showing the authorities the necessity of enforcing such measures as may 
tend to remove the sources of preventible diseases, which, though most fatal (from 
obvious reasons) to the poorer classes, yet, as experience fully demonstrates, extend 
to and carry off the rich. 

Tur WeatHer.— The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office,* Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the first quarter of the 
year 1865, have been furnished by Captain Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of 
the Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 


Meteorologicai Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, 
Dublin. 







Barometer.* Thermometer. 



























Months. 
Maximum.| Minimum. Mean. Maximum, |} Minimum. Mean. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° 

January, 1864 ........ 30°404 | 29°388 | 29°910 52°8 14°8 40°1 
‘ BOs caidasy 30°154 | 28°357 | 29°462 51°7 20°4: 35°8 
February, UWS64ecese 30°386 29°011 29°755 57°6 19°5 St 4 
‘ Bae se 30°423 | 28:639 | 29-697 | 53°5 | 25°0 | 40-4 
March, 1864. ....... 30°064 | 28°742 | 29°509 58°7 26°8 42°77 
* oy 30°190 29°115 29°793 60°9 25°5 40° 4: 





Mean of Ist Quarter, 1864) 30°285 | 29:030 | 29°725 
65| 80°256 | 28°704 | 29°651 


OU Or 
OOD 
uo uS 
bo bo 

ras) 
ones 
0 
oo 
9 


9 





Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m, 





Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the 

N N.E E S.E. s S.W WwW 

January, 1864. ........ a — 2 ch 5 10 5 
- "OD ithe 1 il 1 2 3 9 a 
February, 1864. ........ 2 2 6 2 ea 8 3 
* OD° sae 1 3 7 — ik 5 a. 
March, 1864. ........ 2 4 10 1 — 7 5 
ne "GO isonvted 8 1 2 4 oh af 12 
Total of 1st Quarter, 1864 4 6 18 10 5 25 13 
+ 65| 10 5 10 6 5 16 34 





* Latitude, 53° 21’ 44’65 north. Longitude 6° 21’ 6'-35 west. Height 
above the sea, 158°8 feet. From the 1st January, 1865, inclusive, the barometer 
has been corrected for altitude, as well as reduced to 32° Fahrenheit. 
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The mean height of the barometer during the quarter was 29°651 inches (that 
of the corresponding quarter of last year was 29-725 inches); the highest reading 
_ (80°423 inches) occurred on the 10th February, at 9°30 a.m., wind E.S.E.; the 
minimum reading (28°357 inches) was on the 14th January, at 9°30 a.m., wind 
W.N.W. 

The mean temperature of the air during the quarter was 38:9° (in the cor- 
responding period of last year it was 40°2°); the maximum registered by the 
thermometer was 60:9°; and the minimum was 20°4°. The temperature on the 
grass was below 32° on 24 nights of the month of January, on 13 nights in 
February, and on 19 nights in March. Sai 

The rain-fall during last quarter measured 5-979 inches (in the corresponding 
quarter of 1864 it was 5°227 inches). The greatest rain-fall was in the month of 
February, when 2°788 inches were registered. 

There was a prevalence of westerly winds, as it blew from that direction on 
34 days, viz., on 11 days in January, 11 days in February, 12 days in March; and 
from S.W. on 15 days—9 days in January, 5 days in February, and 1 day in 
March, at 9°30 A.M. 


TrELAND :—WMarriages in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1864; and 
Births and Deaths in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1865. 





Area in Population 


Divisions. Statute Acres. in 1861. 


Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 


Cem 





1. North-Eastern ...| 2,328,305 | 1,124,041 1,846 8,146 6,297 


11. North-Western...| 2,392,501 574,745 597 3,438 2,574 
Te OCCT os 2 1 eee 1,993,016 829,569 1,171 5,460 5,064, 
tv. North Midland...) 2,019,408 575,289 490 8.451 2,599 

v. South Midland...| 2,361,709 515,272 472 3,018 2,491 

VES CW CSEOII. cc-ncecetie 4,088,459 822,878 512 5,216 3,298, 

vil. South-Eastern ....) 1,826,172 500,957 570 3,300 2,903 
vill. South-Western... 353035074 855,813 694, 6,296 4,115 





i | —— 


Total of Ireland... | 20,322,641 5,798,967 6,352 | 38,325 | 29,341 





Note-—The summary of births, deaths, and marriages printed at p. 348 of 
this volume, being incomplete with respect to the Irish return, the full particulars 
are given below :— 


Summary of Marrtiacess, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1864; and 
Birtus and Deatus, 77 the Quarter ended 31st March, 1865. 






POPULATION, 










AREA 













































COUNTRIES. _ 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. (Persons.) 
No. No. No. Shas 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224 | 53,069 | 194,287 | 140,646 
SEI E 1 ) See ee en eee 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 6,639 28,608 | 20,785 
EOE Soc hoctescgsee ches 20,322,641 | 5,798,967} 6,352 


38,325 | 29,341 


ne 


28,927,485 | 66,060 | 261,220 | 190,772 












GREAT BRITAIN me 


IRELAND 77,286,901 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES In THE QUARTER ENDED 81ST Marcu, 1865, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QuAaRTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1865. 


Tuis Return comprises the Brrrus and DeEarus registered by 2,200 Registrars 
in all the districts of England during the spring quarter that ended on June 30th, 
1865; and the MarriaGes in 12,765 churches or chapels, about 5,207 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 Superin- 
tendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1865. 

Marriages were numerous in the first three months of the present year, chiefly 
in consequence of increased activity in the manufactures and other industry of the 
northern populations; the birth-rate in the second quarter was high, as it has 
been in every quarter since the summer of 1863; and the death-rate was above 
the average, for while the southern parts of the country were remarkably 
healthy, the mortality was high in Wales, and it was not low in some northern 
counties. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1859-65, and in the QuartERs of those Years. 


Caiendar Yuars, 1859-65 :—Numbers. 




















Wear wecicceose 65, 64, 6S. 62. 61; 60. 59, 
Marriages No.| — | 180,263 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 
Birt h8coccue 95 — | 739,763 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,882 
Deaths........ ra — | 495,520 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(I.) Marrraces:—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 65. 64, 63. 62. “61, 60. - 759. 

last day of —§ |---| sb 
Marelin: sccsat2 No.| 36,835 | 37,948 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | $5);382 
JUNE Grcicess ys _ 44,596 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 
Septmbr..%. 4, -- 44,650 | 41,932 | 40,600 39,884 40,541 | 39,803 
Decmbr. .... 5, _- 53,069 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 


: . 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65, 
(1I.) Brrtrus:—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 65. 64, 63, 62. 61. 60. 59, 
last dayof |———_—__|_______|_— Es ee ee eee 
Mareh........No.| 194,287 | 192,926 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 
Jone ok »» | 192,921 | 188,641 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 
Septmbr..... ,, | — | 180,752} 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 
Decmbr, .... ,, | — | 177,444 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 


(II.) Deatas:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 65. 64, 63. 62. 61k 60. 59. 


last day of. —§ -—| ——) | 
Mareh ...<;.. No.| 140,646 | 143,030 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 
DUE socks »> | 116,006 | 116,899 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 
Septmbr..... ,, — 112,133 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232} 86,312 | 104,216 
Deembr. .... 5, — 123,458 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 


ee Sa SS eT DSTI 1 ETL I IE ET IS EE EE 


MarriaGes.—Of weddings the number in the March quarter was 86,835 ; the 
daily average was 409, As it is the season in which employment is the slackest, 
it is also that invariably in which marriages are the fewest. There were 
6,380 marriages in London, The four most populous districts of the metropolis 
are Pancras with about two hundred thousand persons, Kensington, Lambeth, and 
Marylebone. In Kensington there were 469 marriages; in Pancras, with its 
larger population, 452 ; in Marylebone almost the same number, though it contains 
fewer persons than Pancras by upwards of 30,000; in Lambeth the number was 
very great, for it rose to 482, the highest returned by the London districts, though 
its population scarcely exceeds that of Marylebone, and is much less than those 
of Pancras and Kensington. 

The annual marriage-rate in the quarter, viz., proportion per cent. of persons 
married to population, was, 1°428, the average of ten corresponding quarters, 
1855-64, being 1°381. In 1864 (winter quarter) the rate was 1°472. 

Birtus.—The number of children born in the three months ending 30th June 
was 192,921, against 188,641 in the same period of last year. In London 
the births were 26,408 against 25,014; in Lancashire they were 25,635 
against 25,467. The counties of Durham and Northumberland exhibit a marked 
increase. The former with a population in 1861 of 542,125 persons, returns 
7,111 births ; South Wales containing 699,722 persons in 1861, returns not more 
than 7,182. 

The annual birth-rate in the quarter was 3°691 per cent. against an average of 
3°603 in ten previous June quarters. Within this range of comparison it rose in 
only one instance as high as 3°700. In London the birth-rate was 3°515; in the 
city of Manchester 3°624; in the borough of Liverpool it was as high as 4°173; in 
that of Leeds 4°497 ; and in Glasgow it rose to 4°604. 

INCREASE OF PopunaTion.—The registers of births record, as has been men- 
tioned, a total of 192,921; the deaths in the same three months are: 116,006, 
The excess of the former over the latter is 76,915, and represents the natural 
increase of population, which averaged 845 daily. 
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Eneauanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Brrtus, and 
Dearus, during the Ynars 1859-65, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1859-65 :—General Percentage Results. 


ee ee eee s...QEN™ 
Mean 


XNBARS |e ecicot "65. 55-64. 64, “63. 62. 61, 60. 59, 


























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands }| 20,991 — | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 
in middle of 
each Year.... 





| eee 











1°663.} 1°736 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°6Z284| 1°710 | 1704 





Persons cht 
ried Perct. 


Births... 55 = 3°464 | 3°561 | 3°539 | 3°504 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 
Deatits..3— 55 —= 1 2°z16 | 29385 | 27305 | 2°147 | 2°163 | 27126 | 2-259 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65, 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mean 











Qrs. ended 65. 556A, 64. 63. O24 °BL. 60. *59. 

last day of 2 oe eee = 
March....Per ct.| 1°428 | 1°381 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 | 1°464 
JUMCKS ste is —_ E687 4 1972445. 1°726-)) T°Ol4 1 2°678 1766 | "2716 
Septmbr. ,, — | 1605 | 1:704 | 1-616 | 1582 | 1-570 | 1-614 | 1-602 


Decmbr. ,, a ee 2:020 | 1°996 | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2°012-| 2:°026 


(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

















Qrs.ended | 65. | song, | 64. | *63. | “62. | ‘61. | *60. | *59. 

LOSt GRY OF Ns His te ls ke an ae 
March....Per ct:| 3°768 | 3°627 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 
TURE. Ge Gy 3°691 | 3°603 | 3°647 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3°588 
Septmbr. ,, — | 3-325 | 3-447 | 3343 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3-267 | 3-389 
Decmbr. _,, so 3°297 |-,3°376 |-3°428 |. 3°350 | .3:272 | 3°280 034i 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

Gre. énded | 65. “| ge sey || BA) |) 068: [6d Oly Gl eee, Neaaoe 

last day of ws oe =. ob oe ee eee evenness Pee ve 
March....Per ct.| 2°728 | 2°522 | 2°773 | 2°538 | 2°443 | 2°453 | 2°481 | 2°515 
JUNE.....40 A 2°220 | 2°r91 | 2°260 | 2°308 | 2°121 | 2°147' | 2°237°) 2tse 
Septmbr. ,, —_ 1°972 | 2°139 | 2°169 | 1°800 | 1°994 1°718 | 2°097 


Decimbr. “ ,, — 2°180 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2°230 | 2:064 | 2°043 | 2°195 
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From ports in the United Kingdom where there are Government Emigration 
Officers, there went out in the June quarter 71,087 emigrants,* of whom 52,730 
were destined for the United States, 6,943 for British North America, 9,820 for 
the Australian colonies, and 1,594 for other parts of the world. More than a 
fourth part of the emigration consisted of persons of English origin; but the 
number of Irish emigrants was double that of English, and all the former, except 
a few thousands, went to the United States. The Scotch who left their native 
country were about 4,600. The emigration to the United States was not quite 
equal to that of the same quarter in either of the two preceding years; and the 
numbers who went to other destinations, also showed a decrease. 


Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 
Quarters ended 30th June, 1865, 





1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism, 
Average re of Bo ber ee at poe of 

Quarters Euice Wheat and Neseaat® Maken Gaus es eee e Mean 
of per (by the Carcase), Regents) relieved on the. "3! Tem- 
ending Consols | Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton last day of each week. | pera 
| in at : = 
pile Hnuclanda > 7. jira eek oersiecs: 9 o., wp ho a heanes 

ones, Beef. Mutton. ee In-door. | Out-door. 

1863 £ s. d, | d.d.d.| d.d.d.] s. 8. s. . 
30 June|} 934 | 46 2 | 44—62 | 43—6% | 110—130 | 127,852 | 879,241 | 53°0 
54 5 120 
30 Sept.|| 93 45 7 3—63 4263 | 70—105] 120,189 | 819,795 [58°8 
53 5 87 
31 Dec. 927 140 6 4—63 5—7 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
= 6 70 

1864 
31 Mar. 91 40 4 | 44—63 | 53—7 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 137°9 
4 64 62 
30 June|| 914 | 39 7 | 44-62 | 53—7 | 40—60 | 122,717 | 785,825 [53°1 
54 63 50 
30 Sept. 894 | 42 3 | 43—63 | 54—7 80—120 ] 115,698 | 739,341 [59°4 
54 62 100 
31 Dec. 893 | 38 5 | 43—7 54+-—74 | 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43°7 
58 63 87 
1865 
31 Mar.|| 892 | 38 4 4—7 | 54—73 | 85—97 1 142,329 | 813,371 136°5 
55 6% gI 
30 June 906 | 40 6 | 43—62 | 63—8}5 | 90—115] 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
53 78 102 





PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The average price of wheat, was 
40s. 6d. per quarter; a shilling higher than it was in the June quarter of last 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: of 71,087 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,449 
cases, which have been distributed by calculation. 
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year, but 6s. less than it was in the same period of 1863. Beef by the earease at 
Newgate and Leadenhall Markets was on an average 53d. per lb., and was a 
halfpenny dearer than in the two previous June quarters. Mutton was 72d. 
per lb.; it was lid. dearer than in the same period of 1864, and nearly 2d. dearer 
than in that of 1863. The average price of best potatoes at the Waterside Market, 
Southwark, was 102s. 6d. per ton, being about double the price of the June 
quarter of 1864, but less than that of 18638. 

The average number of paupers relieved in-door was 125,846, which is. rather 
more than in the spring of last year, less than in that of 1863; the number 
relieved out-door was 776,016, exhibiting a small decrease on the pauperism 
of 1864, and a very great decrease on that of the previous year, when the 
number of persons who received relief was greater than in the present year by 
100,000. 

In his summary of results derived from the copious meteorological details that 
have been compiled with much care, and are appended to this report, Mr. Glaisher 
writes that the unusually severe weather of March interrupted agricultural opera- 
tions and checked vegetation ; on 5th April this wintry weather ceased suddenly ; 
and till 10th June, during a period of sixty-seven days, the temperature was, with 
few exceptions, above the average, the average daily excess being nearly five 
degrees ; and the quarter was closed by a period of twenty days, in which intervals 
of cold and warm weather succeeded each other, but with a predominance of cold. 
The high summer temperature of April urged vegetation to rapid growth, and 
soon effaced the traces of a backward season. Rain, which had been much needed, 
fell early in May, and in the second week of that month over the whole of the _ 
British islands. The mean temperature was above the average in each month, 
remarkably above it in April and May. The mean temperature of the quarter was | 
56°2 at Greenwich ; and there is no record of any previous instance in which it 
was so high in the same period of the year. There was 7:2 in. of rain. The fall 
was deficient in April; above the average in May and June. The air was unusually 
dry; for though there was a great deal of rain in May, it fell in showers, which 
were heavy, but of short duration. 

DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBitic HEALTH.—The total number of 
deaths in the quarter that ended 30th June, was 116,006 against 118,121 and 
116,899 in the same three months of 1863 and 1864 respectively. The returns | 
of Lendon in the last three springs discover, as regards absolute numbers, a near 
approach to identity ; but those of the kingdom generally show a decrease in last 
quarter; Wales, and some northern parts of England, where epidemic diseases — 
have been rife, or active industrial operations have attracted population, being 
the only important exceptions. The singularly fine weather has exercised a 
beneficial influence on the public health; and. the effect would doubtless have 
been more marked in the death registers if the preceding March had been 
less cold and ungenial. The winter months, and especially March, were as 
remarkable for cold as the late spring season was for heat: and many bronchial 
affections, which the former period transmitted, ran their course to a fatal 
termination after the propitious change of weather had begun. ‘The following 
counties may be mentioned amongst those which exhibit a decrease of deaths 
in the present returns: Hampshire, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Cornwall, Staffordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Cheshire, the East and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmorland. In Lancashire 
the deaths in the spring quarter of 1863 and 1864 were 16,541 and 16,415; 
in last quarter 16,806. In the West Riding of Yorkshire they were in the 
same periods 10,469, 9,991, and 10,481. In South Wales they were 3,871, - 
4,056, 4,779. 

In England the annual rate of mortality for the June quarter was 2°220 per — 
cent. (deaths to 100 persons living) against an average of 2°191 for the correspond- 
ing quarter in ten previous years. In 1863 and 1864 the rate was 2°308 and 
2°260 per cent. ; 
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Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 

Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60; in the Spring, 

Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1864 ; and in the Winter and Spring 
Quarters of 1865. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 






































ana 1864. 1865. 
‘ ; Ten Years, oe 

1851-60. | Spring |Summer| Autumn |] Winter | Spring 
Quarter.) Quarter. Quarter.|/ Quarter.| Quarter. 
‘cll Feo5s4%0 (Gs Wee ar waar nt po 23°63 || 23°53 | 24°06 | 26°12 || 28°46 | 23°16 
ir. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 19°41 | 18°66 | 19°37 || 24°25 | 18°82 
tz. South Midland _,, | 20°44 || 21°61 | 20°48 | 22°66 || 25°39 | 20°02 
Iv. Eastern counties ......:........ 20°58 || 21°25 | 19°05 | 20°86 || 24°47 | 20°40 
v. South-Western counties ...| 20°01 || 20°96 | 18°20 | 20°67 || 25°20 | 20°53 
vi. West Midland . 222385 WN 22982 rd 5 23°77 27-15 20°23 
vir. North Midland __,, ot) SEO” |) QE-ab et £9223 | 20°75: || 25273712052 
vilt. North-Western ,, | 25°51 || 24°76 | 23°22 | 26°34 || 80°25 | 24°69 
BR VORKSWITE coe. oe. escape voteest 23°09 || 24°55 | 23°66 | 25:00 | 28°01 | 24°83 
x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 21°95 | 21°14, | 22°46 || 26°26 | 22°63 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales) 21°28 || 22°97 | 20°17 | 23°59 || 29°51 | 24°75 





The south-eastern division, embracing Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire was the most healthy; for in it the rate of mortality was only 1:882 
per cent. The next in degree of health was that which contains the south 
midland counties, where the mortality was 2°002. In four other divisions, viz., 
the eastern, south-western, west midland, and north midland counties, it did not 
rise as high as 2°1 per cent. In the north-western counties (Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire), in Yorkshire and Wales, it was but little under 2°5 per cent. The registrars 
of Welsh districts report measles, scarlatina, and small-pox as diseases that had 
prevailed in the quarter. In Llantrisaint, of 122 deaths 27 were from measles, 
20 from scarlatina, and 16 from small-pox ; in the lower sub-district of Merthyr 
Tydfil, in 200 deaths from all causes, 31 were from scarlatina; in Aberdare, 
another sub-district of Merthyr Tydfil, 28 cases of small-pox were fatal; in the 
town of Swansea there were 19 deaths from small-pox, and 23 from measles, out 
of 251 from all causes; scarlatina had been very prevalent in Brecknock; and in 
Wrexham nearly a fourth part of the deaths was from measles. Newport in 
Monmouthshire had been attacked by small-pox in a malignant form; and the 
same disease had been prevalent and fatal in the Whitehaven district, at Gravesend, 
Hastings, Swindon, Calne, St. Ives, and Bath. Measles were fatal in Manchester, 
Wigan, and Oldham ; and in the sub-district of Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, out of 
850 deaths, 207 were from typhus, 26 from small-pox, and 26 from measles. In 
Farnham, Surrey, 24 out of 87 deaths were from scarlatina. 

In London the total number of deaths was 17,367. The annual rate of mor- 
tality for the quarter was 2°316 per cent. In the town of Leeds it was 2°714; in 
that of Liverpool it was 3-125; in Dublin it was 2-368; in Edinburgh 2°639; in 
Glasgow 3°065. Of ten large towns in the United Kingdom, Birmingham shows 
the lowest mortality for last spring: and Bristol in the same table stands in a 
position not much less favourable, 

In the deaths from scarlatina im London there was a decided decrease; they _ 
were 385, which is much less than in any June quarter since 1861; in the 
December quarter of last year they were 1,095. It is satisfactory that typhus has 
not increased recently, although the decrease is not considerable. In the last 
quarter of 1864, the deaths from it were 1,064; in the first two quarters of the 
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present year they were 936 and 700. There were 738 deaths in London from 
diarrhoea and summer cholera. This complaint, which is commonly so fatal to 
young children in a more advanced period of the year, appears to have been forced 
into earlier development by the unusual heat of the season; for in the spring 
quarter of 1863 and 1864 the numbers referred to it were only 232 and 334. 
Thus in the present year the previous number has been more than doubled. It is 
possible that other unusual conditions besides temperature have tended to produce 
this result; but in present darkness on the nature of those conditions, the fact 
itself is important, and cannot safely be overlooked, at a time when malignant 
cholera prevails in a part of Egypt which is in frequent and direct communication 
with English ports. The same precautionary measures, that are the best prepara- 
tion against the threatened attack, are also the most useful to repress, if not extir- 
pate, those marauding bands of diseases that always infest within the frontiers, and 
are not the less dangerous because they excite less alarm by sudden and violent 
outbreaks. An abundant supply of water is a first necessity for this purpose; and 
the inhabitants of a town should not be obliged to “fetch it from a distance,” 
which the registrar of Hindley, in the Wigan district, complains that the people 
there find it necessary to do, though it is a place where collieries and ironworks are 
in operation. 


Aynuau Rats of Mortauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of Eneuanp in 
each Quarter of the Years 1865-63. 
a ee 
Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 





Area Population Enumerated. : +: 
P Quitikis in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ——@-$———_—_—————_ : 
ending 


65-64. 


—_— | ————_ | | 


Acres, 1851. 1861. 1865. |.22°" | 1864. | 1863. 


In 142 Districts, and March | 2°881 | 2°703 | 2°974 | 2°706 
56 Sub - districts, | 3 99% 1511 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 |4 June---.| 2°339 | 2°324 | 2-369 | 2-470 











comprising —_ the Sept...) — | 2°192 | 2°374.) 24mm 
Chief Towns........ LDec.....| — | 2-430 | 2-601 | 2-422 © 
Year ....) — | 2-412 | 2°580 | 2°502 





Year ..... — {| 1°987| 2°116 | 2°057 @ 














In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- March | 2°514 | 2°313 | 2°508 | 2°323 
districts of Eng- 


June... | 2°049 | 2°037 | 2°110 | 2-100 
land and Wales, 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 Sept.... — | 1-714 | 1-831} 1-862 _ 
comprising chiefly 


Small Towns and Dec.;...| = 91 1885 |-2°015 “ 
Country Parishes 


A 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three ~ 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. = 





4 
x 
In cholera epidemics of past years the seaports of Northumberland and Durham 2 
have suffered early and severely. a 

J 
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Enetanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1865-63 ; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 80th June, 
1865-68. 





1 Q 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 3ist March. 
Giivinndiand Wales) in 1861. 
neland an ales. 
s Statute Acres. (Persons.) 65. "64, 63. 
No. No. No. No 


ENGLD.& WALES.... Totals) 37,324,883 120,066,224 | 36,835 | 37,948 35,528 





He GONG OD ssc cciccbeceverscacs 97,997 | 2,803,989 6,380 6,591 6,275 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,66] | 2,771 2,807 2,749 
111. South Midlanea ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 | 1,656 1,660 1,587 
TVs HaSteri-... .t.dscsun awleees 3,214,099 | 1,142,580 1,479 1,555 1,466 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,067 3,139 3,180 
vt. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 45248 4,686 4,145 
vit. North Midland. ........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928] 1,907 2,113 1,814 

vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 6,324 6,234 6,059 
xs, Yorkshire ...c.e.i sise.s: 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,279 4,454 3,926 
x. Northern ...........066- 3,492,322 | 1,151,372] 2,472 2,398 Pa 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 25222) ow 2ad U1 2,050 














q 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Bigtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June. 30th June. 
(England and Wales.) 65. | 64. 63. 65. 64. 163. 
~ No No. No. No. No. No. : 


Ene.p. & WALES.... Totals 192,921 188,641 | 189,340 [116,006 |116,8994118,121 


sy 








ES WGONGOME.. csvervegusosssscs 26,408 | 25,014 | 25,684 | 17,367 | 17,346 | 17,263 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,778 | 15,508 | 15,305 9,130| 9,300] 9,317 
111. South Midland ........ 11,839 | 11,306 | 11,528 6,598! 7,088] 6,895 
BVjous WASCCRE 55. 8scisden erases: 10,014 9,752 | 10,060 | 5,870] 6,100] 6,360 
v. South-Western ........ 15,201 | 15,238 | 15,678 9,465 | 9,645 | 10,031 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,066 | 23,841 | 24,094 | 12,967 | 14,126 | 13,968 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,893 | 11,802 | 11,954 | 6,755] 7,019] 6,985 

vu. North-Western ........ 36,413) | 3035172 | 29,9671 19,336 | 19,071 | 195473 
EX, Yorkshire: 4.scsi.scces 21,360 | 20,753 | 20,450 | 13,100 | 12,802 | 13,339 
Se Norther seco 13,Us4. E2457 112,287 6,973 | 6,646) 7,044 


xr. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,795 | 12,798 | 12,333 8,445 | 7,756] 7,446 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 380TH JUNE, 1865. 


By James GLAIsHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The weather in the month of March was of unusual severity for the season, 
agricultural operations were very much interrupted, and vegetation had made but 
little progress. On 5th April a sudden change from wintry weather took place, 
and from this time till 10th June, a period of 67 days, the temperature, with few 
exceptions of short duration, was above the average, and at times to considerable 
amounts, the average daily excess of temperature for these 67 days was more than 
43°; from 11th June, a period of a few days cold and a few days warm alternately 
set in, the former somewhat preponderating, the daily deficiency for this period 
of 20 days averaging less than 3°. The sudden change from the low winter 
temperature on 4th April to high summer temperature at the middle of April 
caused vegetation to revive very rapidly, and towards the end of the month the 
very warm temperature stimulated vegetation to a very rapid growth, and effaced 
every trace of the backward winter season. The fall of rain was small, the sky 
was mostly clear, and pastures and green crops greatly needed rain. At the 
beginning of May rain fell, in the second week over the whole of the British 
islands, and vegetation improved wonderfully ; at the end of the month the corn 
crops were considered fully a fortnight in advance of last year in the corresponding 
period. In June there were some heavy thunderstorms, and heavy rain fell at 
different parts of the country; haymaking proceeded satisfactorily. At the end 
of the quarter the harvest reports represented wheat as promising on heavy soils, _ 
while on light soils it is said to be short in quantity; oats in many places have 
failed ; barley looked well, but needed rain; the potato crop continued healthy, but 
root crops generally were suffering from the want of rain. 


The average temperature of these three months was as high as 564°, and there 
is no instance on record of such a high temperature. The nearest approaches to 
this value were 55%5 in 1775, 55°1 in 1844, 55°77 in 1846, and 55°3 in 1848. 


The degree of humidity of the air in these months was not less remarkable ; 
the air was always dry, the rain fell in heavy showers and in short times, and the 
air was upon the average 5 parts out of 100 drier than usual. 


Notwithstanding the high temperatures, &c., there has not been a single 
meteorological choleraic symptom shown ; there has been no blue mist, the air has 
been in very general motion, and I have seen none of those conditions so usual 
during the prevalence of cholera, and there have been none up to the time 
of writing this, viz., 17th July. 

The mean temperature of April was 52°38, being 5°7 above the average of the 
preceding 24 years, and 4°: above that in 1864. 


The mean temperature of May was 56°1, being 3°3 above the average of the 
preceding 24 years, and 2°°3 above that in 1864. 

The mean temperature of June was 60°2, being 1°2 above the average of the 
preceding 24 years, and 2°°8 above that of last year. 

The temperature in April was remarkable indeed ; there is no instance on record 


of one so warm; the nearest approach to this high temperature was in 1844, when 
it was 519-7 ; the next was in 1821, viz., 50°°4; and the only other instance, back 
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to 1771, in which the mean temperature exceeded 50°, viz., 50°7, was in the year 


1772: 


The temperature in May was also remarkable, as we have to go back seventeen 


years to find one so warm, viz., in the year 1848; but there are ten other instances, 
going back to 1771, in which the temperature of this month has exceeded 56°. 


The usual increase in the mean temperature from March to April is about 5°. 


In this year, at stations south of lat. 58°, April was from 12° to 17° warmer than 


March ; and at stations north of 53°, the increase was from 8° to 10°. 


increase is very remarkable. 


This great 


The mean high day temperatures were above their averages to the amounts 
of 9°:3, 3°4, and 2°°7 respectively. 


The mean low night temperatures were above their averages in April and May to 
the amounts of 2°°7 and 2°-1 respectively, and below it in June to the amount 0°2. 


The daily range of temperature in April averaged 25° nearly, being nearly 7° 
greater than the average. 
The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 48°°3, being 1°-9 above the 
average of the preceding 94 years. 



























































































































































Temperature of Wiaatic Weight 
Forte of Vapour 
Air Evaporation Dew Air— Vee Cubie Foot 
; P ; Point. Daily Range. gan of Air. 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
ay | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ay | Aver- Aver-|,,,,.. | Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of; Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
94 24 2 4 24, 24 24 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years Years. 
° 9 in ae: S © © iS e-f Th. ied Gr. Gr. 
v.01 al eee 52°38 | +6°5; +5°7 § 48-2 | +4-Ag 44-0 | 43°85 24°8 | +6°6 9 52*d F -258 14-0397 3:3 | +0°4 
ENE Seaport 56°1 | +3°6| +3°2 § 51-7 | 42°50 47-5 | +1-98 21°6 | 41-49 59-8 F -329 14+ 0269 3-6 | 40-2 
MUN Ess0de0 60-2 | +2°1| +1°2 § 55°0 | +0°49 50°4 | —0°3 4 23-7 | +3-OF 65°5 | 366 |—-006F 4:1 | —0-1 
Mean 56:°2 | +4°1) +3°4 f 51°6 | —2°5 8 47°3 | 41°84} 23°4 | 43°77 59°S Ff 328 14-0209 3°7 | 40-1 
Degree Henne Meee a ‘ Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of Cy) ubic Foot ain. 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. eth Number of Nights 
1865. zontal ee Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from — ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- ; Aver- Aver- Aver- of the 4 At or |tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age off Air, |below| 0° Above at ae 
24, 24 24 48 30°. | and Night.| Night 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 

J ; Th. iin: Gr Gr In. In. # Miles. ° ° 
Motil 5.33. 73 | — 6 729°954/+°193f 542) — O'4 |} —lete 169 2 aw V1} 26:8 |. 51-1 
Mavic sce 73 | — 4929°768|—-0067 534] —8# 4°4/42°38 211 i 13 17 1 20°38 | 52-4 
JUNE! sc. 70 | — 5 130°029)+-°242] 5384] + 897 2:°4/40°57 181 0 8 22 | 88°1 | 59-0 

a Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest! Hichst 
Mean...... 72 | — 6 (29-917|+°143] 587 | — 24 7:2) 414] 187 3 38 50 | 20°3 | 59-0 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enetann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 80th June, 1865. 






































1 Q 3 | 4 5 aaa a 8 9 
: : Mean Mean 
N ey of Highest bowest Hange Monthly| Daily Moon Mean 
AMES Dry Air | Reading] Reading) of Tem-| po ioe Rance 12 2 Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature ene of |Perature| ory. 
eee oe Thermo-)Thermo-| inthe J men. | pem. | 2 the midity. 
tle Sea, meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature. |perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey ............ 29741, 13-74,5-| 378 21,°3.).53.-3. |. 84 
MONEROE, «cs cirenectarr 29-805 | 75°0 | 40°0 11°4 | 56°9 70 
Barnstaple ............ 29"°707 7 90-57-33 5 19°84 357-20." - 78 
Royal Observatory | 29°770 | 87°6 | 31°4 23°4 | 596°2 | 72 
WO VSCON .,corsesssessa: 29°:788 | 90°8 | 35°0 24°71 B62 71 
Lampeter ........... 29'°704 4.915 | 28 °0 24-5 | 55°6 78 
Diss.( Norfolk) ......0}-29.,713:-)- 90:20. 1-37-25 26.1.) 56:5, 68 
MRCEOYs cerccnrcssseoates 29753") B4°0") 3200 19-2 | 54:9 72 
Liverpool ...0i5.:.) 29.°790 | 77-91-38 0 LLG. P5369 [S78 
Wakefield ............ 29 °769: | 84°7 129-0 i Mis Sa ss Big 74 
Stonyburst............ 29°722' |B -5 153079 17°73. | 5256 79 
North Shields ....| 29°840 | 77:0 | 34:0 12-4} 494 84 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 ius 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
re E : Amount 
or Rigas Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS, estimated [Se a ke Clon en. oleae 
Sree Mah: oe i Om CN Re it fell. ; 
in. 
Guernsey ............ ea 2-140 6 5 S63 29 5h 
WERtHOR -coapia cess = 3 | 13 o 4.11 = 29 4°8 
Barnstaple’... 0°9 6 9 7 8 2°2 26 io 
RoyalObservatory| 90°1 7 7 8 8 5-2 25 7:2 
ROYStON...:.p.es0e00s —_ 10 4 8 8 4°7 25 4:0 
Lampeter. ..cecsieese 0°6 6 7 9 8 5 ‘2 28 41 
Diss (Norfoik) ....| 0°9 7 @ 8 8 4°6 a 3-0 
POOL DY rei. .tesasbecncovaat G2 6 8 6 10 a 24 5°4 
Liverpool.......sass. } al 9 5 8 8 5°9 31 5°0 
Wakefield ............ ig 8 7 7 8 5°6 28 4°4 
Stonyhurst............ 0°5 8 7 Dugas Ao 6°7 38 8-1 
North Shields 27 Z 7 6 | 10 6°5 30 6°4 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1865. 


Scotland, for the purposes of Registration, is divided into 1,011 Districts, and 
this Return comprises the number of Brrrus, DEarus, and Marriages entered 
on the registers of these districts during the quarter ending 30th June, 1865. 
During that period there have been registered 30,332 births, 17,066 deaths, and 
5,698 marriages. From this it appears that births, deaths, and marriages have all 
been above the average of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years. 

Brrrus.—30,332 births were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 386 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a higher birth-rate than Scotland 
has ever before exhibited during the ten years the Registration Act has been in 
operation, and is considerably above the average of the corresponding quarter of 
the ten previous years, which was only at the rate of 370 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. 

The town and rural districts showed the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), 17,924 births were registered; while in the 
885 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 12,408 
births were registered ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 428 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 339 births in a like population in the 
rural districts. 


Taste I.—Proportion of Iilegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 


and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1865. 














Per Per Fer” Ber 
Divisions. fle Counties. Tiles Counties. Theat Counties. ritiee 
timate. timate. i timate. 
ScOTLAND ........ 9°5 
.. | Shetland ...| 4°8 8°3 
Northern ........ ee Orkney ....... Bee PCr ck.te cee 11°38 | Linlithgow | 6°8 
North-Western| 6°7 | Caithness ..| g*2 | Fife .......| 7°7 | Edinburgh | 9°4 
NGrelioliast Ae Sutherland...| 5°38 | Kinross ....... ‘s | Haddington| 7:6 
eee Ross and .. | Clackman- nl Berwick’ c.2)) oo 
East Midland...) 11°4 Cromarty 7 TAM Gee7 22 7°5 | Peebles....... 11°8 
Z : Inverness ...| 6°8 | Stirling. ....... 9°4 | Selkirk ........ 19:2 
West Midland.| 8°4 NAAN ace Seis 0: 7°6 | Dumbarton ..| 7°8 | Roxburgh ..| 11°« 
South-Western| 8'1 | Elgin ........... Toe PCA O WL ete: 7°4. | Dumfries ....| 12°8 
Batt vecccc.c: feo | (BLS OKs See ere g°o | Kirkeud- _ 
pou Hartert) 2.7 i Anerdesn 2 12°9 | Renfrew....... 6°9 bright. +2 
Southern ......... 12-5. | Kincardine?..\-1139. Ay Ras. ccs. 8°8 | Wigtown ....| 13°2 


Of the 30,332 children born during the quarter, 27,443 were legitimate, and 
2,889 illegitimate ; being in the proportion of one illegitimate in every 10:4 births, 
or 9°5 per cent. of the births as illegitimate. The proportion of illegitimate births 
was, as usual, lower in the town than in the rural districts ; though not so strikingly 
so as during the previous quarter ; for while only 9°3 per cent. of the births were 
illegitimate in the town districts, 9°7 per cent. were illegitimate in the rural 
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districts. Table I exhibits the proportion of illegitimate births, in the several 
divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with previous returns, 
the north-eastern and southern divisions as usual exhibiting the highest proportion 
of illegitimate births. Thus, while only 6°6 per cent. of the births were illegiti- 
mate in the northern, 6°7 per cent. in the north-western, 8°1 per cent. in the 
south-western, and 8°4 per cent. in the west midland divisions, 12°5 per cent. were 
illegitimate in the southern, and 12°8 per cent. in the north-eastern divisions. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 15,576 were males, and 14,756 females ; 

being in the proportion of 105°5 males for every 100 females at birth. 
_  DeEarHs.—17,066 deaths were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 217 deaths in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a death-rate very slightly above the 
mean of the second quarter of the ten previous years, which was at the rate of 
216 deaths in every 10,000 persons of the estimated population, but is considerably 
beiow that of the corresponding quarter of the three previous years, and is below 
that of England for the same quarter, seeing the English mortality of the second 
quarter of 1865 was at the rate of 221 deaths in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population, the deaths amounting to 116,006, and the mean population 
of the year being 20,991,000 persons. 

The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the 
rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 10,911 deaths were registered ; 
but only 6,155 deaths in the 885 rural districts; indicating an annual proportion 
of 261 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 168 deaths 


in a like population in the rural districts. 
Of the deaths, 5,798 were registered in April, 5,931 in May, and 5,337 in 


June ; 


191 during May, and to 178 during June. 


so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 193 during April, to 


‘Pasix I]1.— Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1865, 
also the Number of Illegitimate 


and their Proportion to the Population ; 


shins and their sai ancp aie to the Total Births. 







































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
2 ‘sti Ratio. Ratio. 
ican SES Number. fe me Number. ae One in 
1861. 1865. | Cent Cent. | every 
SOOTDAND: 4..5...0500. 3,062,294 | 3,186,057 | 30,832 9°5 | 10°4 
126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210}17,924 | 4°28 23 1,682 o-3 10°6 
885 rural _,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847 112,408 | 3°39 29 1,207 27 10°2 

Population. Deaths. Marriages. 

oi Ratio. Ratio. 
Benes Bi Daaiees Number. aos One ii Number. Eee One in 
1861. 1865. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ..cccssssee: 3,062,294 | 3,186,057 417,066 | 2:17 | 45 | 5,698 | o-72 137 
126 town districts | 1,608,875 | 1,672,210} 10,911 | 2°61 38 3,599 | 0°86 116 
885 rural _,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847] 6,155 | 1°68 | 59 | 2,099 | o-s6 | 174 
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INCREASE OF THE PoruLation.—As the births numbered 30,332, and the 
deaths 17,066, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 18,266 persons. From a return 

‘furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 71,087 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, 
during the second quarter of the year 1865, of which number 4,614 were ascer- 
tained to have been of Scottish origin. If 96 be added to that number as the 
proportion of those whose origin was not ascertained, the total number of Scotch 
emigrants during the quarter would amount to 4,710; and that deducted from 
the excess of births over deaths, would leave 8,556 as the increase of the population 
during the quarter. This calculation, however, makes no allowance for the large 
emigration to England, nor for the drafts to the army, navy, and merchant 
shipping. . 

MARRIAGES.—5,698 marriages were registered in Scotland during the second 
quarter of the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 72 marriages in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion considerably 
above the average marriage-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years, 
which was only at the rate of 69 marriages in every 10,000 persons. It was, how- 
ever, below the marriage-rate of the corresponding quarter of last year, which 
was in the proportion of 73 marriages in a like population. 

The usual difference in the marriage-rate was observable in the town and rural 
districts. Thus in the 126 town districts there were registered 3,599 marriages, 
but only 2,099 marriages in the 885 rural districts; thus indicating a marriage- 
rate in the towns equal to 86 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the population, 
but only 56 marriages in a like number of persons in the rural districts. 

Of the 5,698 marriages, 1,245 were registered during April, 1,171 during May, 
and 3,282 during June. 


Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion to the 
Estimated Population, during the Years 1856 to 1865. 


ee em aa RS 


1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 













Per 


Per 
Number. Genk, 


Number. Gent. Number aa Number. oo Number. po 





Year— 
Population. 259795855 25997,210 3,014,565 33031, 925: 350495277 





103,415 | 3°45 104,018] 3°45 |106,543] 3°51 4105,629| 3°46 
61,906] 2°06 | 63,539} 2°10 | 61,714] 2°03 68,170 | 2°23 
21.369 | o-v1 | 19,635| 0°65 | 21,201| 0°69 | 21,225) 0°69 


Births ........ 101,821 | 3°41 
Deaths........ 58,529 | 1°96 
Marriages ..| 20,740] 0°69 











1861. 1862. 1863. 1864: 1865. 




















Per 
Number. Cent: 






Per 


< Per Per “ Per 
Number. Cone Number. Gent, Number. Cent. Number. Gent. 





























Year— 
Population | 35065633 3,083,989 3,101,345 3,118,701 3,136,057 
Births: wise 107,036 | 3°49 107,188 | 3°47 |109,325| 3°52 — 
Deaths........ 62,287 | 2°03 | 67,159] 2°17 | 71,421) 2°30 _ = 
Marriages ..| 20,828} 0°67 | 20,544 | 0°66 22,087 | o°71 — 
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HEALTH OF THE PoPuULATION.—The population has been in its usual state 
of health during the quarter ending 30th June; for though measles, hooping- 
cough and the various forms of typhus fever have been somewhat more prevalent 
than usual, the fine weather seems to have abated the virulence of the other 
diseases, so that the mortality has been but very slightly above the mean of the 
ten previous years. Fever, however, still lingers over the country; and the 
abatement which it always undergoes in this country during the finer months of the 
year should not have the effect of inducing the authorities of the various towns, and 
other localities where it still prevails, to relax their sanitary precautions. The 
unusual heat of this summer is almost certain to induce a much more general 
attack of diarrhoea and autumnal cholera than we have witnessed for many years, 
and may even bring the epidemic cholera to our shores ; and these diseases are very 
apt to be followed by a renewed outbreak of typhus fever in some of its forms as 
the temperature decreases. Small-pox still lingers over the country. Measles and 
hooping-cough have been the prevailing epidemics among children over nearly all 
Scotland ; but in some of the southern counties, scarlatina of a fatal type would 
appear to have taken the place of measles. Apparently, an unusual number of 
deaths among the aged have been recorded, probably caused by the sudden invasion 
of very warm weather after the intense colds of the previous quarter. 

WEATHER.—The weather during the second quarter was everything which 
could be desired ; and has not been so fine, so warm, or so steady for many years. 
The east winds of March were greatly tempered by the sun’s rays during April, and 
by occasional westerly and south-westerly aerial currents, the meeting of which 
occasioned frequent dense fogs whenever the easterly current prevailed. On many 
days during the month of April, while the whole of the east side of the island, from 
ten to fifteen miles inland, was enveloped in a dense fog, with the wind blowing 
from the east ; the west side of the island, and its central parts, enjoyed clear sun- 
shine, with a westerly or south-westerly breeze. May opened with delightfully mild 
weather, but from the 8th to the 14th a cold, rainy, misty week occurred, with the 
wind almost constantly in the east; but from that period to the end of the month 
the weather was splendid, and the temperature high, with occasional storms of 
thunder and lightning accompanied by heavy falls of rain. June, again, was 
unusually warm, with a clear sky, almost no rain, and a very moderate amount of 
wind, 

The mean barometric pressure, corrected and reduced to the sea level, was 
30°112 inches during April, 29°836 inches during May, and 30°188 inches during 
June. The mean temperature of the quarter was 51°5, being 46°°5 during April, 
50°-9 during May, and 57°1 during June. The mean daily range of temperature 
amounted to 16°1 during April, to 14°O during May, and to 17°3 during June. 
The absolute highest degree of temperature was 77°-0 in April, 81°°3 in May, 
and 92°°0 in June; and the absolute lowest degree of temperature 23°-0 in April, 
24°°9 in May, and 31°°3in June. The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere 
was 83 in April and May, and 81 in June. The mean number of days on which 
rain fell was 8 in April, 16 in May, and 7 in June; and the mean depth of rain 
was 0°94 of an inch in April, 3°36 inches in May, and 0°75 of an inch in June. 
Taking the average of all the stations, winds with an easterly point blew 10 days 
in April, 11 in May, and 8 in June. Winds with a westerly point blew 13 days 
in April, 12 in May, and 16 in June. 
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Scortanp:—Marrtiacss, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1865. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
; 4 Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) 7 1861 arriag irths eaths 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 





No. No. No. . No. 

SCOFPLAND........0c0s.00 Totals) 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,698 205822001 §7,006 
Pay NORUNCED A xescee. faa 2526150 22, 130,422 | 1.10 859 495 
ir. North-Western ...... | 45739,876 167,329 | 182 1,082 638 
111. North-Eastern ........ 244.29 ,594 366,783 666 3,400.) -F,697 
tv. East Midland _........} 2,790,492 523,822 | 967 4,819 2,846 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 329 2,204 | 1,179 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,146 12,128 6,897 
vii. South-Eastern ,....... L519 2.524 408,962 | 956 4,058 25308 


viir. Southern occ: 2,069,696 214,216 342 1,749 1,006 





No. IfI.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1865; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1865. 


This Return includes the MaRRtaGes registered during January, February, and 
March; and the births and deaths registered during April, May, and June, 1865, 
in the 719 Registrars’ districts of Ireland.. The districts are co-extensive with the 
Dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Law Unions; which latter form the districts 
of the Superintendent Registrars. 

MarriaGEs.—There were 12,266 marriages registered in Ireland during the 
quarter ending 31st March last, being equal to an annual ratio of 1 marriage to 
every 118, or °85 per cent. of the population ;* of these marriages 10,127 were 
between Roman Catholics (26 and 27 Vic., cap. 90), and 2,139 between Protestants 
(7 and 8 Vic., cap. 81). 

The number of marriages registered in the corresponding quarter of last year 
was 9,578—7,390 Roman Catholic and 2,188 Protestant—the return for the first 
quarter of the present year showing an increase of 2,737 in the former, and a 
decrease of 49 in the latter. The increase in the number of Roman Catholic 
marriages is probably owing to the fact that the Act 26 and 27 Vic., cap. 90, only 
came into operation on the Ist January, 1864, and that some marriages were not 





* According to the Census of 1861. 
2H 2 
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registered during the first quarter of that year. The number of marriages in each 
of the eight divisions, and in each province, may be found on pages 35 and 37.* 

Brrrus.—The number of births registered during the quarter ending 30th June 
last amounted to 39,163—20,018 boys and 19,145 girls, or 95°6 of the latter to 
100 of the former—affording an annual ratio of 1 in 37, or 2°70 per cent. of the 
population.f The number of births registered in the corresponding quarter of last 
year was 38,701. 

In the following unions, or Superintendent Registrars’ districts, the birth-rate 
exceeded 1 in 30 of the population :+—Belfast, 1 in 22; Castleblayney, 1 in 28; 
Lisburn, Lurgan, and Newtownards, each 1 in 29; Oughterard 1 in 28; Castle- 
town, 1 in 20; Kenmare, 1 in 23; Dingle, Glin, and Macroom, each 1 in 25; 
Dunmanway and Millstreet, each 1 in 26; and Killarney, 1 in 29. The first- 
named five of these unions are situated in the manufacturing districts of Ulster, 
and the last eight in the province of Munster. 

In the following unions or Superintendent Registrars’ districts the number of 
births registered did not equal an annual ratio of 1 in 50 of the population :;— 
Donegal, 1 in 52; Ballyshannon, 1 in 54; Dunshaughlin, 1 in 59; Clones, 1 in 
54; Parsonstown, 1 in 55; Donaghmore, 1 in 58; Galway, 1 in 51; Edenderry, 
Castlebar, Glennamaddy, and Mountbellew, each 1 in 53; Ballina, 1 in 54; 
Listowel, 1 in 52; Swineford, 1 in 66; Letterkenny, 1 in 67; and Ballyvaghan, 
1 in 85. 

Deatus,—There were 24,380 deaths registered during the quarter—12,166 
males and 12,214 females, or 99°6 of the former to 100 of the latter—being equal 
to an annual ratio of 1 in every 59°5 or 1°68 per cent. of the population.; The 
number of deaths registered during the corresponding quarter of last year was 
24,448. 

The six unions or Superintendent Registrars’ districts in which the death-rate 
was highest were, Belfast, 1 m 34; Clonmel, 1 in 39; Newtownards, 1 in 40; 
Carrick-on-Suir and Dublin South, each 1 in 41; and Dungarvan, 1 in 42. In 
the Metropolitan Union of Dublin North, the death-rate was 1 in 46. 

In the following nine unions the deaths ‘registered were not equal to an annual 
ratio of 1 in 100 of the population :+—Corrofin and Skibbereen, each 1 in 108; 
Ballyvaghan and Castlebar, each 1 in 107; Clones, 1 in 108; Donegal, 1 in 113 ; 
Bawnboy, 1 in 114; Glennamaddy, 1 in 120; and Borrisokane, 1 in 123. 

EMIGRATION.—The number of persons leaving the ports of Ireland, who stated 
to the Enumerators “that it was not thew intention to return,’ amounted, during 
the first quarter of 1865, to 15,848; during the second quarter the number was 
37,588—20,175 males and 17,413 females—of whom 13,335 left during the month 
of April, 14,263 in May, and 9,990 in June. The number of emigrants who left 
during the second quarter of 1864 was 48,802, or 11,214 more than in the second 
quarter of the present year, 


Emigration from Ireland during the Months of April, May, and June, 
1865 and 1864. 





Number of Emigrants in 


Decrease in 1865 


Months. 1865. 1864. Compared with 1864. 


Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. {| Males. |Females.| Total. 




















ee ee 





April........] 6,982} 6,353 /13,335 ||10,853/ 8,519 |19,372 2,166 | 6,037 
May ........ 7.695 | 6,568 |14,263 || 9,364| 7,807 |17,171 1,296 |k- ae68 
MG <esd. 5,498 | 4,492 | 9,990]! 6,529| 5,730 |12,259 1,238 | 2,269 

Total .. [20,175 | 17,413 |37,588 ||26,746 | 22,056 [48,802 4,643 | 11,214 


* In the original return. + According to the Census of 1861. 
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DECREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—The number of emigrants who left Ireland 
during the first quarter of the present year, was more by 6,864 than the excess of 
births over deaths. The number of births registered during the last quarter, as 
already stated, amounted to 39,163 and the deaths to 24,380 showing an excess of 
14,783 births over deaths, which, if deducted from the number of emigrants, 
would show a further reduction in the population of 22,805 or a diminution during 
the first six months of the present year of 29,669 persons. 

PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND PAUPERISM.—Sixpence was the price of the 4-lb. 
loaf in Dublin during each week of the second quarter of 1865 and 1864. The 
average price of oatmeal per cwt. during the past quarter was 14s. 1d., the prices 
being very uniform throughout each week of the quarter ; during the corresponding 
quarter of 1864, the average price was but 10s. 6d. The average prices per cwt. of 
potatoes ranged from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 11d.; in the corresponding quarter of last year 
they were somewhat lower, viz., 2s. 11d. to 3s. 8d. Beef maintained a high price 
throughout the quarter, ranging from 55s. to 67s. 6d. per ewt., against 53s. to 
65s. 6d. during the corresponding period of 1864. 

The number of persons in Ireland receiving in-door relief on Saturdays during 
the second quarter of 1865, averaged 54,852 being 3,115 less than the average 
number in the corresponding period of 1864. The number relieved on the last 
day of the first week of the second quarter of 1865 was 60,100 which gradually 
decreased to 50,670 which was the number on Saturday, Ist July last. The 
average number of persons in receipt of out-door relief was greater during the 
second quarter of 1865, than in the corresponding period of 1864; the respectiye 
numbers being 10,565 and 9,149. Of the persons receiving in-door relief during 
the second quarter of 1865, ‘9 per cent. were located in blind and deaf and dumb 
asylums and extern hospitals. In the quarter ending 2nd July, 1864, the per- 
centage was °8. 

HEALTH OF THE PEOpLE.—The health of the people was satisfactory through- 
out the quarter, owing to comparative freedom from epidemical diseases. 

Small-pox appeared in a few districts. The beneficial effects of vaccination are 
well illustrated by the following notes:—the registrar of Crumlin district, in the 
union of Antrim, remarks :——“‘ there were a good many cases of small-pox in the 
district, but in no case was the disease fatal or even severe where the patient had 
been previously vaccinated, and in every instance those parties who had been 
re-vaccinated lately escaped the disease altogether, although in several cases 
members of the same family were ill of small-pox at the time ;” eight of the 32 
deaths registered in the Clonmany district, in the union of Inishowen, were 
caused by this disease; the registrar reports that 7 of the persons had not been 
vaccinated, and that the remaining case was accompanied by acute bronchitis. 
Four deaths from this cause occurred in the Glendermot district of the Londonderry 
union ; and 4 deaths occurred in the Cork north city district—the persons had 
not been vaccinated. 

Diphtheria prevailed in some of the districts in the north-eastern and north- 
western divisions. Three deaths resulted from this cause in the registrar’s 
district of Antrim. There were 2 deaths from it in the district of Tanderagee, in 
the union of Banbridge. It is reported to have been epidemic at Bushmills, in the 
union of Coleraine; 4 deaths from it were there registered. Four deaths from 
this disease occurred in Coal Island, Dungannon union, and 4 in Glenavy, in the 
union of Lisburn. 

Deaths from scarlatina occurred in most of the districts. It was particularly 
fatal throughout the western and south-western divisions. 

Fever is reported to have been very prevalent at Carrick-on-Suir ; at Ballintra, 
in Ballyshannon; and at Killeter, in Castlederg. It was also prevalent in the 
district of Fanad, in Millford; the registrar states that it was imported from 
Glasgow by labourers. 

The registrar of the Dromore district, Union of Banbridge, states that of the 
38 deaths registered during the quarter, 16 were caused by consumption—a disease 
which he attributes to want of pure air in the dwellings of the people ; he suggests 
the passing of a “Compulsory Ventilation Act.” 
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It is gratifying to observe that some of the registrars have been able to report 
improvements in the sanitary condition of their districts ; amongst those districts 
may be mentioned Lisburn; Moynalty, in the union of Kells; Glengarriff, in 
Bantry union; Ballincollig, in Cork union; portions of Cork city; Maguires- 
bridge, in Lisnaskea, Galway, &c. On the other hand a long list of places is to be 
found in the notes, concerning which the registrars felt it their duty to complain ; 
amongst these may be noticed—Portglenone, in the union of Ballymena, “ the 
weavers’ shops being often as damp as ill-drained cellars, and very frequently 
occupied as sleeping-rooms ;” the village of Legoniel, in the registrar’s district of 
Shankill, union of Belfast; Hillsborough, in Lisburn ; Newtownards; Fintona, in 
Omagh, in which, the registrar reports, “3 deaths from fever occurred in one 
house where the sanitary arrangements were defective ;” Ballymote, in Sligo, 
the registrar stating that “‘ the sanitary arrangements of both town and district are 
in total neglect for want of proper authorities to look after such arrangements ;” 
Carlingford, in Dundalk, the registrar remarking on the non-observance of the 
“Nuisances Removal Act ;’ Stillorgan, in Rathdown, in which the village of 
Newtownpark is stated to be defective in drainage and sewage ; Carrick-on-Suir, 
with regard to which it is stated, “ the sanitary condition of this town is in a very 
bad state, it is ina low position, and very much in need of proper sewage ; some of 
the houses are over-crowded and badly ventilated ;” Kilmeadan, in Waterford, in 
which a prevalence of typhus fever is attributed to the noxious vapours given 
off from the cesspools opposite the doors of the houses. 

' The registrar of No. 7 District, Cork city, complains of the non-removal of 
the pent-up, decaying, animal matter in the several lanes of the eity in his district, 
although brought, by him, under the notice of the Corporation. The registrar of 
the Bangor district, in Belmullet union, says, “11 deaths in the register are 
ascribed to searlatina and its consequences ; it is still lurking about this district, 
owing, I believe, to the filthy state in which the people here keep their houses ;” 
and the registrar of Milltown Malbay, in Ennistimon, states that between 50 and 
60 cases of “pythogenic fever” visited his district, and that he “failed in no 
instance to trace the cause to defective sanitary arrangements in the sewage about 
the houses or the wells from which their water supply was drawn.” 

It is to be hoped that since the registrars wrote these notes of complaint, the 
alarm which the approach of cholera (at present visiting the confines of Southern 
Europe) has excited, may have induced the responsible parties to have these several 
causes of complaint removed, for they cannot too well remember the undoubted 
fact, that to neglect sanitary arrangements is to encourage this dread disease. 

Tue WeatuHer.—tThe following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office,* Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the second quarter of the 
year 1865, have been furnished by Captain Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the 
Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer during the quarter was 29-916 inches (in the 
second quarter of last year it was 29°871 inches); the highest reading (30°378 
inches) was on the 13th June, at 9°30 a.M., wind N.; and the lowest ee 223 
inches) on the 29th May, at 9°30 P.M., wind S. 8. We 

The mean temperature of the wh during the quarter was 54°8° (in the cor- 
responding quarter of last year it was 53°6°); the maximum registered by the 
thermometer was 83°9°; and the minimum was 31'2°. The temperature on the 
the grass was below 32° on 4 nights only, during the quarter, viz.:—1st, 10th, 15th 
and 24th April. 

The rain-fall during the quarter ending 30th June last measured 5:816 inches, 
it was only 4°083 inches in the corresponding portion of last year. The greatest 
rain-fall was in the month of May, when 3°578 inches were registered. 


* Latitude, 53° 21’ 44’°65 north. Longitude, 6° 21’ 6°35 west. Height 
above the sea, 158°8 feet. From the Ist January, 1865, inclusive, the barometer 
has been corrected for altitude, as well as reduced to 32° Fahrenheit. 
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The wind blew on 15 days from N.E.; on as many as 22 days from E.; on 16 
days from 8.W.; and on 17 days from W., at $°30.4.M. 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, 





























Dublin. 

Barometer.* Thermometer. Rane 

Months. [igleices See ae oe Ss cag Pe em) (ae 2 

Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. Maximum.| Minimum. Mean. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° Inches. 
rpril, ASO4:, «is3s0ccetee 30°166 | 29°425 | 29°895 69°1 29:0 50°11 °792 
5 MOONS leet 30°202 | 29°520 | 29°974 68°9 31°2 50°2 | 1°304 
May; 18640. cccvssecs: 30°113 | 29°502 | 29°870 79°0 31°8 5A°4, 13730 
- AS SPO 30°176 | 29°223 | 29°695 72°9 37°8 53°4 13°578 
June, USG64.65adec. 30°126 29°202 | 29-749 Be 33°2 56°4: 1°561 
“ SOR ee oa 30°378 | 29°328 | 30°078 83°9 40:0 60°9 *934, 





Total 
Mean ot 2nd quarter, 1864| 80°135 | 29°376 | 29°838 73°9 31°3 53°6 | 4°083 
65 | 30°252 | 29°357 | 29°916 75°2 36°3 54°81 5°816 


3) 








Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. 


Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the Calm. 
N N.E E S.E S. S.W Ww N.W 

April, 18640... Jccvuesaases ik 4 8 = 2 6 “ 2 — 
55 BO axe vasesset 1 9 9 aan 2 4 3 1 1 
EB) SOM cca scanners 2 2 8 2 1 5 6 5 — 
3 SL aaron ertpecered 4b 3 5 3 3 10 3 — = 
Stvie; USCS. 5... cces00 3 aaa iL 1 1 10 13 — i 
Pe BE dcucedoonee 2 3 8 3 See 2 11 1 —_— 
Total of 2nd quarter, 1864 6 6 17 3 4 21 26 vi 1 
I 65 4 15 22 6 5 16 17 2 I 





* See note on foregoing page. 
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MarrraGes.—The number of marriages (2,812) registered in the south- 
western division during the quarter ending 31st March last, represents an annual 
ratio of 1 marriage to every 76 of the population.*. This very high rate is owing 
to the custom which prevails amongst the Roman Catholic population, of having a 
large proportion of the marriages of the year celebrated immediately before the 
commencement of the Lenten season. The annual ratio afforded by the number 
of marriages registered in this division during the last quarter of the year 1864 
was only 1 in every 308 of the population.* In the western division the marriages 
registered in the first quarter of the present year equalled an annual ratio of 1 in 








* According to the Census of 1861. 
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every 88 of the population * against a ratio of but 1 in 402 in the last quarter of 
1864. 

The eastern division is that in which the marriages registered during the 
quarter ending 31st March last afford the lowest annual ratio, namely, 1 in every 
175 of the population.* The number of marriages registered in this division 
during the quarter ending 31st December, 1864, equalled an annual ratio of 1 in 
every 177. 

Brrrus.—The birth-rate during the past quarter, was highest in the north- 
eastern division and lowest in the western division, the annual ratios represented in 
those divisions being, respectively 1 in 32 and 1 in 44 of the population.* The 
number of births registered in each division varies but little from the number 
registered in the corresponding quarter of 1864, when the annual ratios ranged 
from 1 in 32 in the south-western division to 1 in 45 in the north-western. 

Although the divisions do not, in any instance, occupy the same position as to 
numerical order in the two quarters, yet the difference of ratio in each case is so 
trifling as not to call for special remark. 























Haar June Quarter, 
: : uarter, 1865 
Divigione: Area in Population 1865. : 
Statute Acres. in 1861. an 
Marriages.{ Births. Deaths. 
tr. North-Eastern .... 2,328,305 1,124,041 1,742 8,845 5,514 
11. North-Western...) 2,392,501 || 574,745 1,010 3,510 2,169 
Fit. astern «iccsasee 1,993,016 829,569 | 1,183 5,632 4,163 
tv. North Midland....| 2,019,408 575,289 1,068 3,001 2,042 
v. South Midland ....| 2,361,709 515,272 901 3,022 2,018 
VI. Western veces 4,088,469 822,878 | 2346 | 4,705 | 2.680 
vir. South-Eastern ....| 1,826,172 500,957 1,204 3,381 2,364: 


vir. South-Western ....} 3,313,071 855,813 2,812 6,537 3,430 











Total of Ireland... | 20,322,641 5,798,967 | 12,266 | 39,163 | 24,380 





No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1865; and 
Brrtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1865. 











AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in TSel. | Marriages.|_ Births. | Deatha; 
Statute Acres. (Persons.) . 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224 | 36,835 | 192,921 | 116,006 
Sectlawwd) wi aedasenewnair 19,639,377 | 3,062,294] 5,407 | 30,832 | 17,066 
Troha: ahve ene 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 | 12,266 | 89,163 | 24,380 


—_—_——— | | es 


SME AN? LI 97,286,901 |28,927,485| 54,508 | 262,416 | 157,452 


SS PE TS ST 


* According to the Census of 1861. 
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Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 











Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


First Three Months. 


1864. 


Imports 
from 


Exports 
to 


£ 


450, 


4,834, 
3,544, 


2,005, 
3,306, 
38, 
150, 


10, 


458, 


18, 
1,099, 


6,908, 
276, 
710, 


517, 


1,952, 


ll, 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1865-64-63.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





26,859, 


Sn ee 


4,906, 
1,541, 


692, 


800, 
881, 
485, 

hos 
146, 
284, 


———— | | side 
—_ 


the following Foreign Countries, &c. Tees: 
[000’s omitted.] ea Boe 
I,—Forr1en CountTRIES: sa £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 1,871 312 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland eee : 
entral Europe: viz., Prussia, Germany, . 
the Hanse Terns, Holland, and Belgium \ Bo |Web 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 7,652, | 3,767, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) «0.0.00... 
outhern Europe; viz., Italy, as 6 
Empire, Eiksie, Wonian islands, and Malta 84,1) 2,021; 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and Ae 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt Teer eg Ce 
orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, £1 52 
AleeviasGnd NMOP6ecO ..5.cisdeoicie..vsosecesdae ; - 
UIE TER 1g (0 ee nea ee 223, 130, 
astern Africa: with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 425 i5, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............ccc0e08 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] £08 48] 
Pree OL Wer USlAWG8 5.8 5, jecasrocdeadsss détvewas secs ( : 
PGE SO AWE SVATIOS « ccace sca sca tsk csiuedscocodicavavensesacssconns 8, oe 
hina, including Hong Kong ........:scscee 25485, | 1,447, 
United States of America, ............ se. 1,926, | 3,277, 
exico and Central America .o.....ccssseceseceeeeees 995) 601, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti .........ccseeee 680, 913, 
outh America (Northern), New Granada, ae 713 
Venezuela, and Ecuador ‘ ; 
A (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
Chili, and Patagonia... ; ea sce 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres............ be Oa aie es 
hale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ ee = 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........... 31,958, | 24,656, 
IIl.—BritisH Possessions : 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ..........65. 4,549, | 5,048, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victorta 892, | 1,923, 
a = So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 839 
DWAIN Lies sesessdicsstsneduncs e537 é 
PitISh INGTON CAM CLICAR .....4scccicecssnes'aessoasersodssuared 4925 628, 
>,  W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras| 1,712, 870, 
BESO ALIGN AUS spp pos cracce kv nosnamite cone tivonseageacacec 383, 661, 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 122, 102, 
PIPER LER MURR srs iag dei say swe sdreiowerton von asst eaacinncsahow sik ROOsile. [SEO 2), 
RIE MESIAINUSS ohcaide csesvaicssocneri hate ostiosteaee heats. kis 
Total.—British Possessions............ 8,828, | 10,980, 
General Total............... £| 40,786, | 35,636, 


9,808, 
36,667, 


1863. 
Imports | Eaports © 
,irom to 

£ £ 
1,840, dll, 
4:295, 3,932, 
75%11, 3,778, 
934, | 2.7895 
ByAd Lele on bole 
89, 18, 
202), 202, 
35 16, 
408, 127, 
Bol 25s 159; 
4,360,| 4,303, 
400, 394, 
6555 624, 
188, 373, 
Dlg, 486, 
1,268) ) 0 blaee 
pee 5, 
333750, | 20,432, 
593795 2,883, 
773, Me Tole 
114, 605, 
509, 521, 
953, 638, 
487, 338, 
16, 92, 
7795 98, 
122, 193, 
G13 75 | 2H k29e 
42,887, | 27,561, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1865-64-63-62-61.—Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 
FoRRIGHN MRTTGLES 1PORTSD, 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
ce! x cS Es Le 
Raw Matis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool ....} 17,183, | 29,341, | 13,924,| 5,702, | 18,909, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..} 4,704,| 4,211, 3,686, 3,268,} 2,849, 
Silk WR Bo3a, 4 4679, |) 6,620, )-- 6102,» abeae 
Flax cel: | 876,1. 1,986,1. 15050); 15050; 641, 
Hewp (icdentiase: | B60, |e T5579; 874, 524, 358, 
DA god; sckissovesase 602, 586, 767; 734, 425, 


29,659) | 425332, | 26,921, | 17,440,| 27,366, 








9 ae Various.” Hides 3....5.0575.. 693, 694, 804, 814, 638, 
OS oie ver ncaa Shee i, TOS; SUS sd, 377 4 <a, 976, 
Metal sivcsscctescace-s 1,441,]| 1,626,| 1,378, 1,490, 1,055, 
Tall wees coches 394; 382, 392, 487, 569, 
PINDER Bode vven tse H6725 1) BySS25q5 1,8b8s1 <B439, 0584 bes 


51205,| 52445,| 5,809,| 5:358,| 4,651, 
865, 453, | -1,167, 315, 879, 





7" a Higrcltl. ‘Guano )..... sis. 























Seeds BS COC UTE Sonour rw62, 1,485, 1,085, 776, 968, 
2502/75 1,938, BI T3091; TO75 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea ..c..cccssssveees 4,008, | 4,272,| 4,907,| 4,471,| 3,435, 
Coles Gains... 1,153, | ‘1,079, | 1,200, 926, 669, 
Sugar & Molasses} 3,612,| 4,829,| 5,066,| 4,756,| 4,766, 
Tobacco i...) 1)003: 910, 650, 370, 465, 
Rie. Nea 201, 273, 416, 500, 523, 
Peultss..> cs: 181, 105, 105, 127, 312, 
Wines$ ou. scccssane 1,494, 2,318, 1,816, 1,494, 1,816, 
Spirits Fe teh 628, 1,018, 823, 770, 649, 
| 12,280, | 14,804, 14,983, 13,414, | 12,635, 
FOOD  dakicsed Coearecvcerereoes Grain and Meal.. 5,704, be 7,241, 10,116, 12,836, 15,981, 
Provisions ........ 33473) 3,363, 3,011, 3,208, 2,673, 
9,177, | 10,604, | 13,127, | 16,044, | 18,654, - 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles so... ' 15907511" E5990 "0, 7025" 1 ts Bess 





Tora, ENUMERATED Imports... 60,0858, 47,112, | 64,794, | 54,661, | 66,460, 
Add for UNeNUMERATED Imports (say)| 15,014, | 19,278, | 16,198, | 13,665, | 16,615, 


—__ 





ff 


Tota, [MPORTSsnve ee enenones 75,069, | 96,390, | 80,992, | 68,326, | 83,075; 
rg a 


1865.] 


EXPORTS, — (United 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 


1865-64-63-62-61.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
British PrRopuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


Manrrs.—Teztile. Cotton Manufactures.. 


Woollen Manufactures 
wae Varn 
Silk Manufactures ... 


Ce eee e teen tree 


93 


Sewed. — Apparel- =i ies-.5- 04. 


Haberdy. and Mllnry. 


9? 


IMR PALS © .o.cc08s BEATOWALE 5.5. gsc e0c8-05s e00 
Machinery 
| Fa) ene tr PS oe Ae 
Copper and Brass 
Wead-dud? Tia?. £3. ..0.5 


Coals and Culm 


Oo 
ereceoee 


ecoreeee 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 
CHEESE hc. celissneet teeta 
Candles 
SALE odtactaenss eter es eae nweees 
Spirits 
Soda 


Pevereeerese 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Pe ee ae revesarers ores ores 
eee reoneerssseerees 


Sore rere eens eeeesenrvoee 


Peer ee ee eee eee es 


Books, Printed 
Furniture :..5......0 00. 
Leather Manufactures 
SIT) MRNGee SRNR tere en Aepee 
Plate and Watches .... 
SEAONOLY e.g: 


Various Manufcts. 


Pee ever eons 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumeratead Articles 


bese eseeese 


Pere meee reese ees e ese sere seer eens 


ToTaAL Exports 


Cee erereeesoees 





1865. 


£. 

21,630, 
3959s 
8,034, 
25436, 
gol, 
129, 
4,056, 
1,069, 


42,213, 





1,171, 
25133; 


33304) 
1,989, 
25593, 
5,829, 
1,614, 
E282; 
2,055, 


1553625 


Er 


1,055; 





Lj210, 
134) 
47, 
46, 
97) 
129, 
514, 





25177) 





212, 
148, 
1,197; 
85; 
195» 
188, 


250265 





4,449, 


32542) 


7451 28, 


1864. 


on 

92,401, 
4,598, 
9,108, 
2,576, 
1,029, 
129, 
4,085, 
1,480, 


45,406, 


1,136, 
2,414, 





32559 
1,958, 
2,060, 
63997, 
1,543, 
1,567, 
1,940, 


16,065, 





2 
Ry) 


1,04 


Se 


940, 





148, 
78, 
63, 

144, 

299; 

460, 


25120, 
211, 
105, 

1,088, 
109, 
196, 
160, 


1,869, 


45374) 
3,613, 


78,047, 


1863. 


s 
15,542, 
2,967, 
6,084, 
2,213, 
874, 
HS7; 








142, 
205, 
434, 


2,064, 





198, 
134, 
1,044, 
120, 
224, 
143, 


T5003 





35798, 
4,010, 


62,014, 











1862. 1861. 
£ x 
15,431, | 18,894, 
3,295, | 4,458, 
5,600, 4,961, 
ods, 1,640, 
1,001, | 1,024, 

161, 134, 
2,255, | 2,039, 
840, Vay 

| 302156, | 33,923, 
1,033, 951, 
1,592, | 1,689, 
Doo es 2,640, 
1,475,; 1,640, 
1,821,} 1,905, 
5,071, | 5,256, 
1,293, | 1,112, 
1,347, 910, 7 
W205 We 72k. 
12,727) | 12,550, 
825, 885, 
814, 830, 
150, 2025 
98, 62, 
112, 135, 
152, 209, 
150, 178, 
411, 269, 
1,847, ] 1,935, 
189, 203, 
107, 96, 
1,269, 945, 
110, 1G; 
214, 204, 
127, 299, 
2,016, 1,863, 
39531; 1,890, 
37588, | 4,457, 
572315, | 60,143, 
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SHIPPING. — Foreran Trape.— (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(January—June), 1865-64-63-62.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





1865. 



























1864. 1863. 1862. 





(First Six Months.) 






























Tonnage} Averace Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
siren — | Yoo range ee eae Pasa | oe 
Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. : Tons Tons. Tons. 

EU RRIR do, riowde cAncdednechnets I5i 5D; 364 255 89, 44, 47, 
BWCECE | x /pscetoust ivordes 385 64, 166 bee 82, qo, 63, 
INGEWAY, <c<sSddocdsicninastancte 154204 303,-| 2834 1,485" 297, 293, 212, 
BOCA (50 Lascowestaelapcabone 942 95, hl pPij332% E26, 139, 103, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 1,508 | 345, 229 800] 216, 416, 366, 
Holland and Belgium... | 958} 128,/ 134] 892] 121, 117, 107, 
BirmeeOS, & hohe teva dou 1,401 | 123, 88 | 1,217 98, 118, 70, 
Spain and Portugal........ 218 69,.-. 3b7% (2r6-) 61, 59, oo, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. AA Te ALO 289 226 66, 68, 91, 
United States oo... 117 | 127, | 1,085 232, 406, 480, 
All other States ............ 15 6, |; 400 3; 3, 3, 




















8,318 11,736, | 6,840| 1,597, 
10,170 |3,034, | 9,098 | 2,720, 


7,526 11,434, LOE] 7,149 |1,391, 


United Kingdm. & 10,514 |3,260, 310 [10,552 |3,209, 


DCD Ares osc ccaesv eins 




















Totals Entered |18,040 |4,694, | 260 [17,701 |4,646, [18,488 /4,770, [15,938 | 4,317, 











CLEARED:— 
MES NCL es si ba ootae ticsateonians 196 Fish > O9a | 229 95,7 161 03, 55, 
BWOEN  chacueciotavweveveensoee 348 62, 178 470 (751-639 73; 70, 
INGEWAY: doce cescseiseasvesveouce 933 | 196,) 210] 1,103} 213,] 875] 163, 171, 
Denmark........ ce hcde 1,013 | 106,) 1054 1,347] 129,] 1,541] 146, 124, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,007 | 429, 214] 1,150] 275,] 2,394] 488, 437, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,081 | 164, 52 S177 126, gor; 139, 164, 
BT CO evade cso aundascevedeoincs 2,009} 204, 102] 2,286 | 226,] 2,256] 217, 243, 
Spain and Portugal....... 192 61, 318 196 58, 175 Bo) 59, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 538 | 180, 335 418] 135, 302 96; 94, 
United States .........5..000. 158] 156, 987 213 | 236, B48 ODS; 447, 
All other States ............ 13 4,| 308 14 6, Il a 8, 





a 
et | re | 


95393 |1,791; | 9,491 | 1,872, 
13,816 13,827, 113,262) 3,622, 


8,488 |1,639, 193 | 8,243 |1,576, 


United Kingdm. & 13,784 4,228, 308 14,068 4,214, 


PB DUS. bss vehvettee 





23,209 [5,618, |22,752; 5,484, 

















Totals Cleared |22,222 |5,867, 264 [22,311 |5,790, 





1865. | Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


GOLD anp SILVER BULLION 


453 


AND SPECIE. — ImportED AND 


Exrortrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the ~ 
First Six Months (January—June), 1865-64-63. 

















[000’s omitted. ] 
1865. 1864. 1863. 
(First Six Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
A SERANA, 6, eaecd 5 jmesss 1,289, =e 1,817, = 2,885, = 
So. Amca. and W. 

Engies oes 1,567, | 2,855, | 2,670, 31386, | 2,163, | 3,580, 

rey States and 2,882, 41, | 4,213, 54, | 3,491, ea, 

5,738, | 2,896; | 8,700, 4,107, 
PE HINC re Soccic es oh wesw cesses 266, AZS> 113, 483, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. i 

Rela. has an 35+ bo 895 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Girls seoscu ie se ‘i 435 
Mita., Trky., and het 

Biv pt Xa aiy. consents 261, ie 3» 
ETA scien, eisioolaosetecsse = ——r a — 
West Coast of Africa 53, A, 47, 8, 38, 2, 
All other Countries.... 208, ae 151, 56, | 605, 61, 

Totals Imported | 7,191, | 3,432, | 95239, | 5,441, | 9,736, | 5,594, 

Exported to :— 

[Se eee ee 1,848, 336, 1 3,022) 1,013, |. 2,264, 5 BO, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. a 

Laila) eeeeen e = ayers e. 67, | 469, | 988, | . 535, 
Prtgl., Spain, and ee ; oa 

Giinlthcagen air 71, 792, 26, | 1,438, 

2,858, 1,848, 4,781, 1,508, | 4,690, 1,005; 
Ind. and China (via . 

Egypt) veces. a. } 165, | 1,024, | 1,356, | 3,477, 956 | 4,487, 
Danish West Indies.... a — — o— — <= 
United States ............ 18, -- 181, By 34, aa 
South Africa ............ aa 58, a5 IS; 625 
Mauritius. ...s.6.s050-co-000 — — — — = om 
Baril. tee ee As, D4, eos  -BAs 882, 88, | 1,009, 42, 
All other Countries... 225, 40, 321, 77, 1 1,846, Ba, 

Totals Exported | 3,530, | 2,966, | 7,579, BI58, | 8,653, |. 5eazm, 
Excess of Imports... | 3,668, 466, | 1,660, 283, | 1,083, cee 
‘. Exports .... aa naar a cia ae 133% 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH JuNE, 1865-64-63-62. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30TH JuNE, 1865-64-63-62. 











[000’s omitted.] 
QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1865. 1864. 
ended 30th June. rom Marc: 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CMSLOMTS vegcrsiconasroeneves 5,178, | 5,446, 268, -~ 55857 92 9579 
MURCISO: hl cocvvausavcatees 4,865, | 4,864,, aT: Ls 4,405, | 4,886, 
POUATAINS us sevicensnacetearas 2,490, | 2,039, 49, — 2,394, | 2,253, 
AROS. 4 caccancssaer tens 1,407, | 1,432, 25, — 1,390, 1,357, 
Post Oiice: .cs.cccoe ss. 9705 960, — 10, 950, 850, 
14,910, | 15,241, wots Tr, -$ 145996, 155537, 
Propecia Tax «:i::.300. 2,210, | 2,469, 3259, — 2 OAS. 4) 234 425 
U75TZO> | Used EO, ,601, 11, £47,914, 417,900: 
Crown Lands ............ 40, 69, — : 68, 68, 
Miscellaneous ............ S59; 495, || ,136, — 508, 433, 
Totals ......<. 17,549, | 18,274, 375 12, | 18,490, | 18,410, 
: ee, rnc 2 
Net Drcr. £724,680 
{ 
YEARS, 1865. . ‘| Corresponding Years. 
1865. eel. SS ee 
ended 30th June. Less. More. 1862. 
Ee se £ x 
Mins. Mins. Mins, Minus. Mins. Mins. 
CUStORIR rs ciscsssiiscaiors 22,3045 | 22,821, O17, —— 24,100, | 23,644, 
[Dp e) ee Ree Re T9,6£9,-1 18,666, — 3893, | 16,674, | 18,047, 
DCAWIDE. ccissecauncsnsemrns 9,481, 9,462, —_ 19, 95135; | 38,658; 
ME OROS, «co cinenvsncean reese 35267, |" d,200; — a, 3,283;, | ~ Byto4s 
Post, Omics d.isccssce. co: 4,210, bs'3,820, — 3290, 3340054) coeeo ms 
58,721, | 58,029, as 1,209, | 56,842, | 57,038, 
Property Tax, 0.0.6.5 4,699, 8,635, 3936, — 10,713, | 10,549, 
66,420, | 66,664, || 1,453, 1,209, } 67,555, | 67,587, 
Crown Lands ..........., oat 306, — Bs 301, 296, 
Miscellaneous ............ 2,505 | dea, 165, 2,828, 1,803, 


—_ | | | | COO 


Totals ........| 69,589, | 69,993, || 1,618, 1,214, | 70,684, | 69,686, 
a 


Net Dscr. £404,203 
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REVENUE. —Unitep Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1865 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QuARTER 
ended 30th June, 1865 ; the Arpiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund Sor the said Quarter, aed with the Surplus 
or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst March, 1865, viz.;— 5 
Great Britain eo eeece rere ee ee OB ee seeeseere oneness oe == 


Treland oa cr 2 < piace 6 o.cio nis ainlgis vie cles eles Vseifaln wei LOOS07S . 
See 632,574 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1865, as shown in 
MCCOGULy Le. cisie ate ote s cucie o's eae aoe Male O67 06: Wigs ti oe Gb) 6 gicle, G0. ie Yoel ole wistehe: «'o-4ids SRL O LOO 20. 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1865, in repayment of 
Advances for Public Works, &c.........-. arokep ater ete seine eleveienein craiere eretere §81,239 





£18,763,333 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th June, 1865, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1865, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .........6.. 1,269,873 


oo 





£20,033,206 
Paid :— 
Amount of Deficiency Bills Issued in the Quarter to 30th June, £ 
1865, for the charge of the Consolidated Fund in Great 
: Britain on 3lst March, 1865 . oat 5 - £298,714 11 
Deduct—Redeemed by Sinking Fund i in Onin. to 0 80th fii une, 
ISECS: oe eles «0 Biel Gini aio nigh <1 0elepetate a of alee) ty oe acne a oar Fiaielelo.'s » 298,714 11 





Amount applied out of the Income to re Services in the Quarter ended 
30th. Jane; 1868 - - a:<:ecieaccye's ere cerccesscereseccceesee 10,622,279 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for iis Giet ter ended 30th 
June, 1865, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ........eeseee00+. £6,250,311 
MormimableW oUt. ce sicie's le siersi a's" ain + a1 eis eee sfolelalieiel a's 318,140 


Principal of Exchequer Bills s, stsieie. dolce eho sta lovelet clever e 15,100 

Interest of a Ps Dicace Roc eter, eae reieTenatabsretals 78,022 
- DeMGleney, ce a ocrcs «ck ctersie elalsale isis 96,00 — 

The Civil List 2. 62.6 ME oo GOL ME picks te COOCD Oa Oe 102,337 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .......0++ 000 484,915 
Advances for Public Works, Gi «ses vecsccoece sees 528,169 
Peer UE UD hy. 5 etalete'ols «0 o)<ilerm tg e'pio's) 9 abe oars ee veces 807,808 
——._ 8,584,802 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1865 ......cccccccccccveseves 826,125 


re ee 


£20,033,206 


IOS 
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Quarterly Returns.—April, May, June, 1865. [ Sept. 


CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Watss), Second 


Quarter of 1865. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 








Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) = 
| 

pie Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Sea, (de 8d; Show es 
PSO) dilly 9 OS Dee Ano conn nc iranian techonatce 38 «11 28 Il ZI 2 
SF ate AO isbacass¢aisssdnesbepecneaeren ad 30) ete 29 5 oh 8 
~ OMA cha nasersasoueedeesssrcmeternt 40 1] 29 «6 DOr ak 
55 DO inanaaiios dacetaeasseacadacasssess Say f 30 = 22 7 
a BO). ba sisusun sueeleae onevaerneaeey tn! 39 «5 30. - es ae 
AUCrAGE fore AMEils T.qarecccaseaenacoes 29 «66 | 29, 6 22) = 
May Giissiestaccdscase rater terecce erst 39 10 | 29 «9 93 5 
Bl BES a eaaas pate meee sere 40 11 29 «7 23 8 
gi ROD ah ar ccant wedersniompsabsen 41 8 29.9 22-9 
> Dilatoreanmesenteacusendaesnensscess 4) 9 20% 1. 23 1 
Average For Mp 5 iscsi avaserevcbasees 4 - 29 «6 2 23° 71 
June Dustapsomaieatantcaniadee sy eaeeones 41 11 29) 1 22 8 

5 MO! csaticacwsidetcassteiaasaaeaadedset 41 5 28. «8 23 ‘ 
As Saved ceuswesteuerevencmanaccerers Ae aw 2 3 23° «8 
Gs Qaiate dirceacasticeteccerneiescderes 41 3 2 5 238 
ABCRAGE. TOP TUE tic vnscky worssessniseunk 41 5 Zo 23. ot 
Average for the quarter ..........s000 40 6 ao el 22; 8 








RAILWAYS.—Pricss, April—June;—and Trarric, Jan.—June, 1865. 





Total 
Capital 
iix- 
pended 


Mins. 


£ 
‘S1,7 
45,0 
16,9 
2234 
1350 
17,6 





1553) 





181,9 


2455 
20,4 
13,3 
31,8 


o 


90,0 








10,5 
5x7 


288,1 



























































Ps Total Traffic 

Te ene Miles Open.| first 26 Weeks. 

Railway. fe (000’s omitted.) 

dae stay. Apail, °65. | ’64. | 765. | 64. 

No. No. £ Es 
Lond. & N.Westn.|1239/123 |119$\1,274 11,253 | 2,764,| 2,646, 
Great Western ....| 74 | 749] 754/1,280/1,236| 1,775,| 1,729, 
» Northern..../132 133 {1313} 404 | 365 886,| 819, 
», Hastern ....| 473) 473} 48 | 688] 663] 814,| 783, 
Brighton .../+.a«: 108 |108 |108 | 272 | 267] 493,| 454, 
South-Eastern ....| 86 | 863) 85 | 308] 306| 588,| 554, 
>,  Western....| 99 | 98 | 963) 490 | 454] © 583,| 558, 
954| 96 | 95 |4,716 |4,5441 47,903,| 7,543, 
Midland..............- 136 |1353|1343| 663] 641 | 1,186,| 1,146, 
Lancsh. and York.|123 |123 |1183| 403 | 403] 1,008,| 982, 
Sheffield and Man.| 623] 623] 61 | 246| 242] 465,| 454, 
North-Eastern .....111 /1113)110 |1,110|1,095| 1,517,| 1,453, 
108 |108 |106 |2,422|2,381| 4,176,| 4,035, 
Caledonian _........ 133 (133. \131 |. 281]. 282 505,| 476, 
Gt. S. &Wn.Irind.| 88 | 88 | 89 | 387] 387 S33) , ZOO 


Gen. aver. .... 











1013/101$/1003|7,806 |7,593 |12,797,|12,263,| 74 | 72 |s6 1/47 1/50 10 


ir ieee. Wi.| Dividends per Cent. 

26 Weeks. for Half Years, 

165 4 6A: a ae are 
££ Ave. ded 8. 8) ee 
93 | 92 |70 -|57 6] 60 — 
60 | 62 |32 6/30 —| 30 — 
88 | 90 |87 6)55.—| 87 6 
47 | 50125 -—|12 6| 25 — 
85 | 80 |60 —-/50 -} 50 = 
99 | 99 |57 6|42 6| 58 4 
61 | 62 |55 —|45 —| 55 — 
761.76 | 55. 4/419) 52 ¢ 
73 | 73177 -|70 -| 70 = 
110 |102 |60 —|57 6] 47 6. 
75 |.80 |25 ~—| 27-6) 15 = 
62 | 60 |62 61/55 —- (55 = 
80 | 79 156 1/52 6146 10. 
78.| 73172 6|65 -| 62 6 
25 119 |45 —|45 -| 45 - 








Consols.— Money Prices, 1s¢ April, 89% to 90 (de.).—1st¢ May, 90$ to Z (de.).—I1s¢ June, 914 to 4. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ April, 3s. to 6s. pmn.—lst May, 4s. to 7s. pm.—lst June, 15s. to 20s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Seconp Quartier (April—June) of 1865. 
: [0,000’s omitted.] 












































1 g 3 4. 5 6 Vf 
. Issu—E DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. AAA: FIST GRAIN agg 2 
— poles a Minimum Rates 
: _ | GoldCoin | Public. en 
Notes Government Other atta (Col. 1 minus Huss: ae ie 
Issued. Debt. Securities.| pinion. col. 16.) ank of England, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mlns. Mins. Mins. 1865. Per ann. 
29,05 11,08 3,63 14,40 20,90 30 Mar. 4 p. ct. 
28,76 11,01 3,63 14,11 21,28 
28,79 11,01 3,63 14,14 21,01 
28,56 11,01 3,63 13,91 WEsOw 
28,51 11,01 3,63 13,86 21,61 5 May, 43 ,, 
28,61 11,01 3,63 13,96 ZV424: 
28,73 11,01 3,63 14,08 21,30 DO. 35 es gs 
29,01 11,01 3500 14,36 20,86 
29,57 LEO 3,63 14,92 20,91 
29,54 11,01 3,63 14,89 21,16 1 June, 34 ,, 
29,74 10) 3,63 15,09 20,73 
30,00 11,01 3,63 15,35 ZO;7 1 WG ssgs OD oH 
30,07 11,01 3,63 15,42 2a Te: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 If 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Ee Fi ad enn ee ae eae ae, aa a RE RT Ta ea a aT aaa Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. pees Securities. Reserve. of 
Seven | | I Liabili- 
Day and Gold and ties 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. gies (Wdnsdys.) Sore Other. || Notes. ae eae 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1865. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. § Mins. 
£455 | 3,12 9533. WIA. )7 45 f April 5} 11,11 215% 8,15 985 141,63 
14,55 | 3,17 || 5,83 | 15,41 || .47 7 .,  12110,98| 20,14 || 7,48 | ,83 [39,44 
14,55 | 3,18 6,02 | 14,70 41 99- 191 10,98} 19,28 || 7,78 | {83° $38,87 
14,55 | 3,19 || 6,30 | 13,96 || .49 | ,, 26]10,98| 19,06 || 7,55 | ,84 138,44 


14,55 | 3,19 || 6,71 | 14,06 || ,47 [May 31 10,98 | 20,27 || 6,90 | ,82 {38,98 
14,55'| 3,20 || 7,36 113,76 || ,47 | ,, 101 10,98] 20,07 || 7,37 | ,90 |39,33 
14,55 | 3,21 || 7,66 113,49 || ,46 | ,, 171 10,98] 20,03 || 7,43 | ,94 |39,38 
14,55 | 3,22 || 8,00 | 13,55 || ,47 | ,, 24110,984 19,72 || 8,15 |. ,94 [39,79 
14,55 | 3,19 || 8,71 | 13,92 || ,51 | ,, 31111,48] 19,82 || 8,66 | ,92 140,88 


14,55 | 3,20 || 7,98 | 13,36] ,47 |June 7] 10,48] 19,71 || 8,38 | ,97 139,54 
14,55] 3,21 || 8,80 |12,93|| ,46 - ,, 14]10,48] 19,52 || 9,01 | ,95 [39,96 
14,55 | 3,22 || 9,88 | 13,67 || ,45 | ,, 21110,48| 20,7¢ || 9,29 | ,95 |41,47 
14,55 | 3,23 |l10,49 | 13,72 || ,45 | ,, 28]10,48| 22,04]] 8,95 | ,98 142,45 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENetanp and WALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Srconp Quarter (April—June) 
of 1865 ; and in Scoruanp and IrELanD, at the Four Dates,as under. . 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
Private fed Tower Four £5 Powe, £5 TOTAL 
Banks. B oval 5 CMAL. Under : Under z 
DaTES. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks, | and | (Fixed ae Haat (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ; ssues, : ssues, 
4,19.) 3,93.) | 7,44.) ended j|upwards. 2,75). upwards. 6,35.) 








re ee | 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1865. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1865. Mins. | Mlns.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins, 


April 1] 2,92 | 2,80 | 5,72 | April1 | 1,42 | 2,55] 3,97 | 2,78 | 2,91] 5,69 





os» 15] 3,060.4 2592.6 5,97 
» 22] 3,04 | 2,89° | 5,93 
9 -29| 303 | 2,89 | 5,92 xy 29 | 1,52 | 2,62) 4,15 | 2;94 42,92 }..5,86 


May 6/| 3,04 | 2,91 | 5,96 
» 13} 3,04 | 2,91 | 5,94 
yy 20] 2,99 | 2,88 | 5,88 

1 


»» 271 2,93 | 2,78 | 5,71 | May 27] 1,71 | 2,88] 4,59 | 3,05 | 2,88.) 5,93 


June 3) 2,98 | 2,76 | 5,65 
99. 20. 2389 | 275-5 


»» 24/ 2,94 | 2,74 | 5,67 [Jane 24] 1,70 | 2,85 | 4,56 [ 2,96 | 2,80) 5,76 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 











2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Towson Bullion Prem. Gaaen Bullion New tra At 
aR as arbitrated. |orDis. as arbitrated. York Calcutta 
ork. 


ie jas se aS ee Se ee i Oe 
Paris, Gola} Hambg. Council! Fondon. 





























Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. } 60 d.s.| 6 m.s. 
pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.} pr.ct. | d. d. 
1 25°50 — | — [2pm] 13°9 — | — | 1833 | 234 | 252 
“45 ate — /14,,] ,, — — | 1653 | 23 243 
473 y —= ily; | — caer) 693 ” 9 3 
2 a oe le ” =n er ae ore 1563 222 ” 
"45 — a | 1 ” “92 — — 143 ” ” 
‘425 | — — |1g,, 93) — — | 1513 1,, | 24 
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Surpprina Casvaties: an Approximate Recorp, eatracted from 
“Luorp’s List” for the YEAR 1864, TaBuLATED and ARRANGED 
in GroGRAPHICAL Sxrcrions. By Hunry Jevia, Member 
of Lloyd’s, F.R.G.S., E.S.S. 


Part J. 
Taste I.—Africa :— West Coast, Cape de Verds, §c. 





i 
Aban- | Anchors | Burnt Col- Ship aoe 
; amage, : , 
1864. doned a et __ | lision. Leaky. Damaged. Stranded. Ship Wrecked.| Total. 
; Chains. {on Fire. and Cargo. 


a ee ee 





Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Ships. 


a | ee | ee | eee | Re ee: | ee re | (ree | ee | eee 


ANUALY ....... 


November ....) — 
December — 


ee | | i | | | | 








Mutiny Shi 
Leaky. | Missing. or = Stranded. | Wrecked. Total. 
Sickness. | Damaged. 


Collision. 
From. 





Ships. 





Steamers.| Ships. | Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Ships. | Steamers. 


ec a | a | | es ee | a 
—— | ——- 


September .... — 
Yetober ........ — 
ovember .... — 

December .... it 1 _E 
2 


E, 
a 
am Al a 
i ooh es i ce A 
ett di we hd 
a 
Sr AD ee ne = 
Ee Leura keep 




















Perrin iii 


Ky 
° 
a 
BP 
a 
a 
LN) 
LN) 
a 
ie) 
ON 
Lama 
nN 


1 
iw) 
= 
ho 


460 Shipping Casualties in 1864, [ Sept. 


Taste I].—America: North, 







































































Aban- Cargo \ Jet- Fi ctee e 
1864. done Captured. Shifted. Collision. Condemned. tison. | Le@k¥- | or Short of 
—e Coals. 
To. ae os" ee = zoe 
Ships. | Ships. | Steamers Ships. | Ships. | Steamers.] Ships. | Steamers.} Ships. | Ships. | Steamers. 
January ........ — i ee i — — i = 
February......... 1 — — — | — = ~~ 2 y 
LS ee ai Mics — — es me, = 9 ae 
vc ae —{— _ — — iat ——e x 1 es 
Mie fi dséscsccts. — 2 1 — — 1 ashe 1 pee 
MO Gevch sites’ —}]— — _— — — a8 nce 2 Sass 
Ue —|— —_ — —— ae oes ae 2 ate 
AUP a o.cce0 1 — _- — — — oe 1 2 =e 
September ....) — | — a 1 — fees Bs aoe oa. i 
October ........ 1 — -— a i as = i — 
November ....} 2 — m — j— = mee es cee mer 
December ....) — | — — — | — — aa = = — 
Dotel2ic4. 6 2 1 2 ‘ i 2 12 2 
ce) ee eee . | Dae 
oe. Saad: locke ee aptured. Collision. Jettison. | Leaky. | or a. of 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Steamers. | Ships. |Steamers{ Ships. Ships. | Steamers. 
January ........ cl _ — — “~ 2 — 
February....... i — — — =e — wee 
March ....:.0.:..- 1 —_ — -- _ le -— 
DT sysensanees 1 — — — —- i — 
BREN ssa Soca — _— — sh — — 
SUG. oss sncnbe- — << — — —~ 2 — ; 
BLS cca cscbs ances 2 — 1 — w= — — s 
Anioust i... 1 _— 1 — = 3 = 
September .. 1 = Sy —_ 3 — ~ 
October ........ 1 = = — 1 1 — 
November ... 8 = — 2 11 1 
December 8 it — — 1 4 -— a 
Ot ss xn 20 3 2 i 7 25 L 
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British Territory. 














Various 
D ce, 
Sunk. Shis Wrecked. 
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Taste 1V.—Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
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Taste V.—Baltic, Norway, White Sea, &c. 
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Taste VII.—Brazils, 
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TasLe VIII.—Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, Ascension, Algoa Bay, &€¢. 
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** The Shipping Casualties in other parts of the world will be given in a 
Suture Number. 
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Opentna ApprREss of the PrustpEent of Section F (Hconomio 
SCIENCE and Statistics), of the Britisu Assocration for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, af the Turrty-Firry Mrerine, at 
Brruinenam, September, 1865. By the Ricnr Honovurasre 
the Lorp Sranuey, M.P., F.B.S. 


In opening the Section of Statistics and Political Economy, I need 
not trouble you with more than a few introductory remarks. It has 
been questioned how far such subjects ought to form part of the 
business of a strictly scientific association, and I don’t think the 
question unreasonable, for it must be admitted that while even 
political economy itself, in its present state, is rather a collection 
of practical maxims, supported by reason'and tested by experience, 
than a science in the same sense as astronomy or optics are entitled 
to that name, the topics to which the statistical method is applicable 
are infinitely various, and have little in common, except this one 
characteristic, that in every case we appeal either to the numerical 
tests of accuracy, to figures, or else to fixed and recognized rules, 
which are assumed to have the same kind of certainty as prevails in 
physical science. How far that assumption holds good in practice 
must depend on the judgment both of those who read papers and 
of those who comment upon them. The truth is, in my opinion, our 
functions here are rather those of suggesting and stimulating than 
of originating thought. Discussion, no doubt, we shall have, and in 
discussion new ideas are constantly generated, and new lights thrown 
upon previously unfamiliar topics. But it is not in crowded meet- 
ings, it is not in debating speeches that any profound and original 
investigation can be carried on. Meetings like ours answer two 
purposes apart from that of social enjoyment. One of those is the 
diffusion, not the origination, but the diffusion of ideas. Books and 
newspapers and reviews, no doubt, are the main agents for doing 
that work. Still, it is, I think, indisputable that, as seeing is pro- 
verbially more impressive than hearing, so what we hear orally 
delivered makes upon us a stronger impression than that which lies 
on a printed page, on which our attention may or may not dwell. 
The other is the stimulus given to inquiry by the mere fact of inves- 
VOL, XXVIII. PART IY. 2X 
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tigations of this kind, or the result of them, being brought pro- 
minently and conspicuously before the public. Men go home with 
their heads full of subjects on which they, perhaps, never thought 
seriously before. And since, as I believe, nothing once known is 
ever really forgotten—since an idea which has once found lodgment 
in the mind, though its presence there may long have been barren, 
and though we ourselves may be unconscious of it, will often spring 
up into life after a long interval—it is difficult to determine what 
crop may not grow, sooner or later, out of the seed thus cast appa- 
rently at random. 

And now let me say a word as to the right application of the 
statistical method. ‘To use figures rightly, assuming that they are 
accurate in themselves, is not as easy a matter as it 1s apt to appear. 
There are various fallacies into which unpractised statisticians fall, 
one or two of which may be worth noting. One, perhaps the 
commonest, arises from the use of too narrow a basis for calculation. 
To explain my meaning: given a certain class of men between 
certain ages, as soldiers, agricultural labourers, artisans, and the 
like, the aggregate length of life among 10,000, or even among 
1,000, of those will be practically a fixed quantity; you can deter- 
mine it beforehand. But the length of any single life is, of course, 
uncertain; and if so few as 10, 20, or even 100 lives be taken, the 
element of chance, or what we call chance, is not sufficiently 
excluded; and a single exceptional case affects the general result. 
Another error, less easy to detect, arises from not taking into 
account all the causes which affect the result. Thus, supposing that 
the question is the effect produced by the reduction of a tax in 
nereasing the consumption of the article taxed, it is a natural 
but avery obvious mistake to argue—post hoc ergo propter hoc— 
to speak of that augmented consumption as arising solely from the 
reduction of duty which preceded it, ignoring other causes—such as 
general prosperity and consequent augmentation of the consuming 
power, cheapening of means of transport, or lowering of the actual 
cost of production by mechanical improvements or otherwise of the 
article consumed. Or, to take an illustration from a different class 
of subjects, suppose it is desired to ascertain the average mortality 
of a certain class, that for this purpose we take the mortality in that 
class during a certain number of years, and that during one of those 
years an epidemic of a destructive character has prevailed. You, 
of course, strike out that year from the series as unduly affecting 
the average. But if you stop there, your calculation is again 
vitiated, though in a different manner. For it will almost always 
happen that an epidemic sweeps away a larger proportion of 
unhealthy than of healthy lives; and so the years succeeding, their 
mortality having been, so to speak, anticipated, are above the true 
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average in point of health, and do not form a fair basis for a 
permanent calculation. Another variety of the same error, identical 
ir principle, is where effect and cause are confounded. For instance, 
I have heard a sanitarist argue, with great general truth, in favour 
of model lodgings in towns, and support his argument by pointing 
out the diminished ratio of mortality in them as compared with the 
same class outside. No one could dispute the general conclusion. 
But in fairness it should have been taken into consideration, as a 
qualifying proposition, that model lodgings, by their reputation for 
_ superior cleanliness and healthiness, attract not the average, but the 
best men, in point of regular and orderly habits, of the class for 
whom they are designed—that is, those whose chances of life are the 
best, independent of the manner in which they are lodged. Hence 
involuntary exaggeration arises, by which a good cause can only 
suffer. : 

A third source of error, perhaps less material, but still worth 
notice, is that of confounding in one class facts not identical. or 
instance, the average death-rate in England is easily ascertained ; 
but if you wish to apply that practically to a particular place or 
class, you must not take the figures as they stand. The death-rate 
of towns is not that of rural districts—the mortality of infants 
greatly exceeds that of adults; the term of life is shorter in the 
Jabouring than in the well-to-do classes. Age, class, locality, must 
be separately determined before you can arrive at an even approxi- 
mately accurate conclusion. The figures which serve for all col- 
lectively, precisely because they do so serve, are illusory if applied 
to any one of these in particular. J mention such possible mistakes 
in order to show how utterly wide of the truth is that idea that to 
work by and with statistical calculations is a merely mechanical 
function needing no ability beyond that of a careful clerk. They 
require common sense and vigilance against errors, like every other 
method of inquiry. Figures do not, indeed, deceive you; but if you 
put them to a use they were not meant for, they will let you deceive 
yourself, 

I suppose it is hardly necessary to remind you of the uses of the 
statistical method as applied to national affairs. If a man in private 
life finds his money going too fast and wants to retrench, the first 
thing he does is to say “I must keep accounts.’’ So individuals 
keep diaries of particular matters in which they are interested, not 
trusting to vague recollection, but setting down their notes day by 
day. Every person of observant habits, or engaged in any pursuit 
which requires accuracy, is in some sense a statistician. And it is 
hardly possible to overrate the value of figures, partly as checking 
that universal tendency to exaggerate, not wilful, but a kind of mental 
illusion, which operates wherever we are deeply interested, partly 
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as giving definiteness. and precision to ideas which would otherwise 
remain floating in our minds in a vague and therefore comparatively 
useless form. For instance, to say generally that a given trade 
or employment—that of a grinder, or of a soldier in the tropics 
—is unhealthy, conveys a very faint impression, and affects our 
feelings but slightly. But put it in this way, that the average length 
of life in some occupations is shorter by ten or fifteen years than that 
of an ordinary labourer; and the man himself, however ignorant or 
thoughtless he may be, is able clearly to realize the sacrifice he is 
making in going into that business. So with regard to questions of 
drainage, of ventilation, of food, of the use or abuse of strong drinks, 
it is the statistical test employed on a large scale which alone can be 
conclusive. J say on a large scale, for it is of the very essence of 
statistical inquiry that by dealing with masses it eliminates individual 
peculiarities. We reason back from the mass to the individual; the 
subject of the statistician, his typical or representative man, is the 
average man of many thousands. We are familiar with the effect 
on public health of the establishment of sanitary statistics. Let me 
point out one or two instances in which figures form part, and a very 
curious part, of the doings of our national life. Take the Post 
Office returns, showing increase of correspondence as compared with 
the past, and the difference which exists in the amount of letter 
writing between one part of the country and another—say between 
the population of Ireland and that of London. Take the Registrar- 
General’s returns of marriages, and note how the number of these 
relatively to the population rises and falls as the material condition 
of the masses is for the time better or worse. Take the annual 
publications of the Customs and Excise departments. Take our 
census abstracts of the occupations of the people. Take our criminal 
statistics—a comparatively new department, and one probably still 
admitting of much improvement, you may read in these collectively 
the social and economical history of the age in which we live. And 
note everywhere the absence of mere chance. We speak of chance 
—it is a word which we must use for convenience sake—but we 
really mean by it not that the result discussed is in itself uncertain, 
but that some or all of the determining causes of such result are 
to us unknown. We imply not the absence of a law, but inevitable 
ignorance, on our part, of what the law is. When you find uni- 
formity, or something which closely approximates to uniformity, in 
such matters as the number of letters yearly posted without 


addresses, in the number of widows and widowers who re-marry, 


or in the number of detected offences of the same nature committed 
within the year, it is impossible not to be impressed, however trifling 
may be the illustration of them—with the permanence and steadiness 
of the laws which regulate our existence. Now, is there any use in 
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knowing that? JI think there is. In the first place, no knowledge 
that bears upon human life is useless, even though we do not at the 
moment see the practical application to which we can put it. A 
discovery always turns to account in some way. The most important 
mechanical inventions owe their origin to purely mathematical 
theories, which the authors of them never dreamt of so applying. 
In the next place, it is only by observing men in masses, and with 
the aid of all such helps to accuracy as we can command, that 
we can fairly appreciate the influence of general causes, whether 
material or moral, national or individual. Take a town in which a 
thoroughly good system of drainage has been established, you want 
to learn what has been the effect of that system on health. Question 
each person or each family separately, you will, probably, get very 
conflicting and dubious testimony. But register the deaths and 
causes of death, compare them with what they were before, and with 
similar returns in other places, and the decrease will give you at 
once a measure of what has been effected. 

And, lastly, of that large class of human evils which are repairable 
as well as preventable—evils affecting not life, but property, or 
affecting life as considered in its relation to property—there are very 
few to which the principle of insurance may not be applied. Now, 
what does insurance mean? It is the opposite of gambling. The 
gambler, desiring to gain something which is not his, risks in return 
something of that which he actually possesses. The insurer, seeking 
to preserve what he has, submits to a certain small fixed deduction, 
and thereby precludes the occurrence of a much larger possible loss. 
The one purposely increases the hazards of life, the other purposely 
diminishes them, Now if it be, as I believe it is, indisputable that a 
sense of security is one of the very first requisites, both for material 
improvement and mental development, whatever creates or strengthens 
that sense of security is an important element of human progress, 
and when a proprietor has guaranteed himself, according to the 
nature of his property, against fire, against shipwreck, against loss 
of stock by disease, or of crops by storms ; still more when the man 
who lives by his industry has secured himself, not indeed against 
premature death, but against that to which such persons having 
families is the sharpest sting of premature death, the dread of 
leaving unprovided for those whose existence is bound up with his 
own, it is difficult to estimate by any test of results that can be 
shown on paper the amount of good which is practically effected, for 
the gain must be measured, not by the number of persons actually 
saved from distress, but by the infinitely greater number saved from 
the apprehension of distress, the fear being often as bad as the thing 
feared. It is not easy to overrate the benefit which the practice 
of insurance has conferred, and will confer, on mankind. And why, 
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in opening this Statistical Section, do I refer to it? Because it is a 
practice founded in its very nature on statistical inquiries, and which 
without such inquiries could not have existed. 

It remains only to speak of a few desiderata, a few things wanting 
to be done. in England our chief defect is the absence of agri- 
cultural statistics. That is a question which has been long before 
Parliament; the difficulty of collecting such facts as are really wanted 
does not seem to me great, but, between prejudices on both sides, 
statisticians asking too much and farmers invariably jealous of giving 
any information, the thing has always fallen through. I hope, in 
that respect, the new Parliament may be more fortunate than its 
predecessors. I ought also to note, as inconvenient in the highest 
degree, the excessive complication of our English weights and 
measures. They are, probably, by far the worst in Europe in that 
respect. ButI note the fault in no very sanguine spirit as to a 
remedy being applied. Our national peculiarities—a great indif- 
ference to simplicity and uniformity, dislike to change in anything to 
which we have been accustomed, and the total absence of any strong 
interest in the subject, except among a few individuals, place reform 
on this matter wholly beyond my expectation. Parliament, no doubt, 
has legalized the use of the metric system, a step which is very well 
as far as it goes, but which really for all practical purposes leaves 
matters where they were ; compulsion is not to be thought of, and, on 
the whole, I strongly suspect the next generation will do exactly what 
I am doing now,—admit the inconvenience and say it can’t be 
helped. Even with regard to the decimalization of coinage, which is 
a matter really in the power of the Government, I do not think we 
are likely soon to see anything done; and it is obvious that weights 
and measures cannot be changed without a general feeling of willing- 
ness among the people to give up those existing and adopt the 
substitutes. It is more satisfactory to look to the operations of the 
Board of Trade. Their little yearly volume called the “ Statistical 
“ Abstract,’ is full of useful information, packed into the smallest 
compass, and arranged with a careful rejection of trifling or unim- 
portant details. J should be glad to see the scope of the publication 
extended, and references added showing where fuller details on the 
subject dealt with might be found. I think it is also worth 
considering, since every European Government now takes a decennial 
census, whether some understanding may not be come to among the 
leading States to frame their inquiries as nearly as may be in the 


same way, and to publish them in the same order and form, so that. 


for purposes of comparison they may be at once and easily available. 
For, notwithstanding local and national divisions, differences of 
language, of institutions, and of race, Europe inclines more and more 
to become in its general habits of thought and action one community, 


ih 
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and Napoleon’s phrase, that a war in Europe is a civil war, like most 
sayings of great men, becomes more and more applicable, and not 
less so by the progress of time. I do not know that it would serve 
any useful purpose if I were now to anticipate the contents of the 
papers that may be read in this Section. They will be many, various, 
I hope interesting, and ought to lead to useful discussion. Let me 
only offer to those who take part in our discussions one or two 
suggestions. The first is, time runs fast. You can say all you have 
got to say in very few words, if you will think it over beforehand. It 
is not abundance of matter, it is want of preparation, want of exact 
thought, that makes diffuseness. A man goes round and round his 
meaning when he is not perfectly clear what it is that he does 
mean. Again, we don’t want preambles or perorations. We are 
not a school of rhetoric; and in addressing an educated audience a 
good deal may be taken for granted. Lastly, we only wish to get at 
the truth of things. All ideas are welcome; but mere verbal 
criticism is of no value to us. Some of the topics with which we 
shall deal may, perhaps, have a political bearing ; and in that case 1 
hope and expect that they will be dealt with in a strictly impartial 
and scientific spirit. 
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Ir eannot, I think, be denied that those who cultivate the branch 
of knowledge which this Society was established to foster and pro- 
mote, are held in less estimation than men who devote the same 
labour and similar talents to many other pursuits. This arises in part 
from misapprehensions as to the meaning of the word “ Statistics,’ 
and as to the objects and aims of statistical inquiries ; and in part to 
the common mistake of confounding the laborious collection of facts 
which constitutes the second process of every sound statistical 
inquiry with the whole procedure, overlooking alike the judgment 
and scientific insight which planned the inquiry, and the critical and 
analytical talent employed in discovering and displaying the truth. 
The aim of this communication is to vindicate the claim of Statistics 
to an honourable place among the sciences, and of statistical inquiries 
to the credit of which they have been unintentionally deprived. In 
carrying my purpose into effect, I shall observe the order of inquiry 
indicated in the title of the paper itself. 

1. On the Original and Acquired Meaning of the term “ Statistics.” 

The word “ Statistik,’ from which the English “ Statistics’ is 
derived, is somewhat more than a century old. It appears to have 
been first used by Gottfried Achenwal, professor of law and polities 
at Gottingen, in his work entitled “ Statsverfassung der heutigen 
“ vornehmsten Europiischen Reiche und Volker,’* of which the first 
edition bears date 12th April, 1749. The word Statistik does not 
appear on the title page of the book, but is printed in large letters 
at the head of a short sketch of the bibliography of politics prior to 
the appearance of the author’s work. This sketch is headed “ Vor- 
“bereitung von der STATISTIK [Statskunde] tberhaupt,”’ and 


* The sixth edition of this work has been purchased for the library of the 
Society, 
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gives a list of ten works in Latin and German published between 
the years 1668 and 1750, which works are best described as treatises 
on universal history; and it is followed by a philosophical disquisition 
in sixty-one sections, respecting the several elements which go to 
make up a full and complete history of a modern State. It is in 
this introduction that the original meaning of the term statistics is 
to be sought. 

Now we find the author incidentally defining the term STarrsTra 
as that branch of learning (Disciplin) which occupies itself with the 
extent, limits, subdivisions, and natural relations of States, their 
advantages, their history, and their origin; as the description of the 
political constitution of one or more States; as synonymous with 
Statskunde and Statsbeschreibung (the science and the description 
of States). By statistics (pre SrarrsTrK), he says, we attain to a 
knowledge of States and their constitution. But it is not everything 
that can be truly said of a State that properly finds a place in 
statistics, but only what contributes to political knowledge, and 
conduces, in an eminent degree, to the welfare of a State; so that 
the more any matter concerns the general well-being of a State the 
more necessary is it that it should find its illustration in statistics. 
Again, it is not what the vulgar care most about that proves most 
attractive to the statistical inquirer. The number of swine, or the 
first use of coffee in country parts, has more importance in his sight 
than the pedigrees of noble houses. And again, in speaking of 
statistical coltections, the author insists that the facts of which they 
consist, should be as little as possible mixed up with reasonings. 
They ought to be mere facts. Lastly, this Statistik is worthy of 
honour, for from it history borrows a considerable portion of her 
light, to general public law it contributes most valuable material, 
and it enriches politics with a multitude of practical data. 

What the author really means by statistics, is practically shown 
in the eight short treatises on Spain, Portugal, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, which constitute 
the body of his work. Taking Great Britain as our example, we 
find him first giving (in seven short sections under the head of 
Statsverinderungen) a short history of our origin and growth; then 
under the head of Linder, an account of our boundaries, climate, 
mountains, and streams, of our constituent parts, and their divisions 
into counties, with their productions; then under the head of 
Einwoner,* the number of inhabitants, and their character; next 
under Statsrecht, our fundamental laws, the order of regal succes- 
sion, the prerogatives of the crown, the character of the government, 
the estates of the realm, the houses of parliament; next, under the 


* It will be seen that I retain the spelling of this and other words as uscd by 
the author, 
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head of Hof- und Regierungs verfassung, the titles of the king and 
crown prince, the royal arms, the officers of state, the privy council, 
the State religion, our universities and places of education, our local 
government, our legal procedures, our manufactures, internal traffic, 
and external commerce, our coinage, our finances, system of taxation, 
and national debt, our army and navy. ‘This account of Great 
Britain is finished by a short chapter headed Statsinteresse, in which 
the author sets forth in few words what he conceives to be the causes 
of the then prosperity of the nation which he, perhaps not inaptly, 
designates “the paradise of lawyers.” 

It will be seen, then, that Achenwal uses the word Statistik as 
strictly synonymous with Statskunde, or State-science, and Stats- 
beschreibung, or the description of States; and that under the name 
of statistics he describes the actual condition of a State under all 
its aspects —territorial, political, educational, religious, industrial, 
commercial, and financial—its means of offence and defence being 
given as a necessary part of its history, but the exploits of its army 
and navy being passed over or lightly touched upon. It will be seen 
also, that the use of figures is not insisted on, although facts, pure 
and simple, and as much as possible disencumbered of theories, are 
commended as of the greatest value. 

From the general tone and spirit of Achenwal’s introductory 
chapter, I infer that he felt the want of some one comprehensive 
word which should supersede the many terms in use at the time at 
which he wrote, such as Statskunde, Statsbeschreibung, Statslehre, 
Statswissenschaft, Statsrecht, Statskenntniss, Statsklugheit, &c. The 
meaning of some of these terms he defines very clearly, as in the 
following passage. “ SrarsnERE teaches how States should be: 
“ SrarTsKUNDE describes them as they are: SraTsGESCHICHTE shows 
“ how they have become what they are. SraTsKUNDE is a stationary 
“ SpaTSGESCHICHTE, as this is a progressive STaTsKUNDE. It must 
“be understood, then, that we are not now treating of a States- 
“history according to the taste of the Anno Domini men, but 
“ according to that of Robertson, Lagerbring, Gyannoni,”’ &c. 

The word Statistik, then, means the description of States as they 
are; and the description contemplated by the author is obviously 
such an one as the best modern historians carry into practical effect 
when they contend that history should not be a mere record of 
names, dates, wars, and political struggles, but also afford complete 
and faithful pictures of manners and customs, sciences and arts, 
industry and commerce—of everything, in fact, which contributes to 
the wealth, strength, honour and dignity of a nation. 

Additional light is thrown on the meaning of the word Statistik 
by the incidental use of the word Statisten or Statsgelerten, the 
learned in matters of state, a word which is evidently the exact 
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equivalent of the word Statist, which our old English writers 
frequently employ—always in the sense of a man versed or busied 
in State matters, but with shades of difference. Shakspeare seems to 
use it in the sense both of politician and statesman. TVord, in 
the latter sense. Beaumont and Fletcher contrast s¢atists with men 
of action. Milton speaks of s¢atists and lawyers, and seems to use 
the word statist as synonymous with statesman, and with patriot. 
Wood describes Gardner as a great statist. Sir Thomas Browne 
classes statists and politicians together. Lastly, Carlyle quotes an 
old proverb, not intended to be very complimentary to us, “as the 
“statist thinks the bell clinks.’ The word “statism,” again, is 
used by some old authors as synonymous with “ policy,”’ “the arts 
“of government,” or statecraft; and the words “Statistical ’? and 
“ Political,” “ Statist,’’ “‘ Statesman,” and “ Politician,” are given as 
equivalent terms by Todd in his edition of Johnson. Tor most of 
these references, which are given in extenso below,* I am indebted 
to Todd’s edition of Johnson’s “ English Dictionary ” and Richard- 
son’s “ English Dictionary ;’’ and I bring this part of my paper to a 


* « The greatest politician is the greatest fool; for he turns all his religion 
** into hypocrisy, into statisme, yea into atheisme, making Christianity a very foot- 
** stoole to policy.”—Junius, Sin Stigmat (1639), p. 618. 

** Hence it is that the enemies of God take occasion to blaspheme, and call our 
* religion statism.” —SovutuH, vol. i, sermon 4. 


** And besides them I keep a noble train, } BeaumMonT and FLETCHER, 
Statists and men of action.”— Gonzales. Laws of Candy, act ii, scene 1, 


** You are an eminent sfatist, be a father Wien 


To such unfriended virgins, as your bounty Ln Mohs ast macene S 


Hath drawn into a scandal.” 


“ Statists indeed, 


And lovers of their country.” wiuton .Poradise Eegaqned. 


“ Though he (Cicero) were sparing otherwise to broach his philosophy among 
“« statists and lawyers.’—MILton, Doct. and Disc. of Divorce, b. ii, c. 3. 

“The people looking one while on the statists, whom they beheld without 
** constancy or firmness.”—Minton, History of England, vii, b. ii. 

** He (Gardner) was a learned man and of excellent parts, a great statist, and 
‘© a writer of many books.”—Woopn, Fasti, Oxon, vol. i. 


Posthwnus to Philario. T do believe SuaxsPrarn, Cymbeline, 


(Statist though I am none, nor like to be) pe i scene 4. 


That this will prove a war.” 


* T once did hold it, as our statists do, Hamlet to Horatio. Hamlet, 
A baseness to write fair.” act v, scene 2. 


« As the statist thinks, the bell clinks.”—Old Proverb. 


* Statists and politicians unto whom Ragione di Stato is the first consider- 
‘able, as though it were their business to deceive the people.’—Sir THomas 
Browne, Pseudodoxia Hpidemica (Vulgar Errors), book i. 

« Statists that labour to contrive a commonwealth without our poverty, take 
“away the object of charity, not understanding only the commonwealth of a 
* Christian, but forgetting the prophecy of Christ.”—Srir Tuomas Brownz, 
Religio Medici, part ii, 1642, 
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close by quoting the definition of Statisties given in those works. 
“Statisticks (from Statism or Statist). That part of municipal 
‘“ philosophy which states and defines the situation, strength, and 
“ resources of a nation.” —Topn’s Johnson. “ Statistick (fr. Statis- 
“ tique) is a word for which we are said to be indebted to a living 
“writer. Statisticks is applied to everything that pertains to a 
“ State—its population, soil, produce, &c.’’—RIcHarDson.* 

flow the word Statistik came to undergo so considerable a 
change of meaning, as to imply not a history or description of 
States and Kingdoms, but only a part of the materials of which such 
history or description is composed (as if for a stately building we 
were to substitute the bricks or stones, for a finished painting some 
only of the colours), it would not be easy to point out, nor would 
the search after the facts repay the labour of the investigation. 
Suffice it to state that such a change had already taken place when 
this Society was first called into existence in the year 1884. 

On referring to the Report of the third meeting of the British 
Association, held at Cambridge in 1833, I find Professor Sedgwick 
stating from the chair that, in addition to the five existing sections, 
another, originating with some distinguished philosophers, had come 
into operation, the object of which was to promote statistical 
inquiries. The president thought it necessary to justify the addition 
of this sixth section, and, in doing so, insisted that it should limit 
itself to ‘matters of fact,’ “mere abstractions,’’ and ‘ numerical 
“ results,” constituting what might be called “the raw material to 
“ political economy and political philosophy,’’ by which perhaps “ the 
“lasting foundations of those sciences may be ultimately laid.” 
The formation of this new section was referred to in the following 
year as the prelude to the establishment of a flourishing society 
which acknowledged itself the offspring of the Association, and 
promised, by a similar procedure, to advance materially the greatly 
neglected subject of British statistics. The prospectus of our Society, 
which was printed in the Transactions of the Association, fixed the 
date of our foundation as the 15th March, 1834, and set forth very 
clearly our objects and plan. It stated that the Statistical Society 
of London was established for the purpose of procuring, arranging, 
and publishing “facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
“ prospects of society,” that “ the first and most essential rule of its 
‘“‘ conduct’? was ‘to exclude carefully all opinions from its trans- 
“actions and publications—to confine its attention rigorously to 
“ facts—and, as far as it may be found possible, to facts which can be 
“ stated numerically, and arranged in tables.” 


* The living writer here spoken of is probably M. B. P. Capper, “ Statistical 
Account of the Population, &c,, of England and Wales, 1801.” 
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Tt will be seen, then, that at the date of the estaklishment of 
the Statistical Section of the British Association, and of this Society 
Gits offspring), statistics had already come to mean rather the 
materials of a science than the science itself. As Professor Sedgwick 
understood the word, it represented mere facts to be used as the 
raw material of political economy and philosophy, but as the 
Founders of our Society apprehended it, the facts were,to be applied 
to the building up rather of a social than of a politicai edifice. But 
there was one point upon which all parties seem to have been 
agreed. The statistical labourer was not to be indulged with the 
luxury of opinions; he was to be a patient drudge, binding up his 
sheaves of wheat for others to thresh out. The very crest and motto 
of the Society, stared him in the face from the cover of every 
Journal, reminding him of the humble and unintellectual work 
expected at his hands. In putting forth this restricted and unat- 
tractive programme, the British Association seem to have been — 
actuated by a desire to secure for the new section facts as trust- 
worthy as the observations and experiments in physical science, with 
which the other sections had to do; while the Statistical Society 
wished to separate itself as much as possible from the hypotheses 
and unfounded assertions which had heretofore formed great part 
of the stock in trade of the political economist and social reformer. 
But both parties overlooked the fact that the new section of the 
Association on the one hand, and the Statistical Society on the other, 
had other functions to discharge than that of mere depositories of 
facts. Meetings were to be held at stated intervals, which should 
offer to those who attended them, such attractions as are put forth 
by other societies. The members would expect to listen to, and to 
take part in, not merely dry strictures on the author’s facts and 
figures, the soundness of the units, and the sufficiency of the 
numbers, but discussions on the broad principles which the figures 
might seem to suggest or establish. Jf the author could succeed in 
concealing or stifling his opinions, his audience would not be 
restrained from expressing theirs; and it was surely hard to deny 
him a liberty which could not be refused to them. 

It is obvious, too, that exactly in proportion to the talent and 
originality of the author, and the desire of the members to profit by 
his labours, would be his own restiveness under the restrictions 
imposed upon him. Accordingly, as early as May, 1835, we find 
Mr. Hallam, the treasurer of the Society, at a meeting at which he 
himself presided, “ giving an account of regulations enacted by the 
“ magistrates of Ypres, for the maintenance of the poor in the year 
“ 1530,”’ in which account there does not occur a single figure, much 
less a single tabular statement, but the distinctly expressed opinion 
that these Belgian provisions for the poor formed the model for our 
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own English legislation in the reigns of Henry VIII and Elizabeth : 
and in December of the same year, Mr. G. R. Porter reads a paper 
“On the Connection between Crime and Ignorance, as exhibited in 
“‘ Criminal Calendars.”? Now Mr. Hallam begins his communication 
by remarking “that it seems within the province of the Statistical 
“ Society to collect such information from the history of past times, 
“as illustrates the condition of society, especially in relation to the 
‘more important discussions of political economy ;’ and Mr. Porter, 
after rehearsing the objects of the Society, observes “ that occasions 
“will sometimes arise when it may be permitted to the members 
“of the Statistical Society to offer the result of investigations 
‘whereby they may have detected fallacies, and especially those 
“which have been suggested, and are apparently supported by 
“inquiries more ‘strictly coming within the limits of statistical 
“ labours.” ‘Thus early, then, in the history of this Society, do we 
find its very founders and office-bearers, men of whom we are justly 
proud, breaking through the narrow bounds within which it was 
sought to confine them, and setting at nought the self-denying 
ordinance which, had it been narrowly observed and strictly acted up 
to, would have made the Statistical Society of London a very bye word 
for contented dulness and senseless drudgery. But fortunately for us 
the Society has become moulded almost imperceptibly into a more 
attractive form. The facts and figures of many of our most valued 
contributions have first been collected and arranged by men who 
submitted to the labour because they had opinions which they wished 
to bring to the test, and have then been brought before us instinct 
with the living energy and force which thought lends to fact. 

The most cursory examination of the Journals of the Society, or 
of the excellent Index to their contents, must serve to convince us 
that the eminent men to whom I have just referred, did not stand 
alone in their disobedience to the strict letter of our original pro- 
spectus. Their successors followed their example, and produced 
papers for discussion at our evening meetings, and for subsequent 
publication in the Journal, of which it may be worth while to 
attempt an analysis. I find that these papers admit of being 
arranged in at least as many groups as those which follow :— 

1. Papers giving an account of the existing state or condition of | 
entire nations or kingdoms—such an account as Achenwal himself 
would have designated by the term Statistik. 

2. Papers giving a similar account of parts only of such nations 
or kingdoms, of provinces, counties, districts, cities, towns, and parts 
of towns, rural districts, and villages. These descriptions would 
probably have received from Achenwal the same designation. 

8. Papers discussing, in relation to whole kingdoms, or parts of 
them, such matters as education, crime, industry, health, wealth, 
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manufactures, commerce, special branches of industry and production, 
&e. : 

4. Reports of the inquiries of committees appointed by the 
Council, as the Committees on Education in Westminster, Finsbury, 
and London, on the state of Church Lane, St. Giles’s, on Registra- 
tion and the Census, on Beneficent Institutions, &e. 

5. Polemical papers, contesting the opinions of authorities past 
or present, as derived by them from the use of numerical returns or 
otherwise. | 

6. Papers on the numerical method, and the scientific treatment 
of facts and figures. 

7. Papers discussing, without the aid of figures, some historical 
question, or some question relating to the proper meaning and use 
of terms employed by the political economist or student. in some 
allied science. These papers are few in number, and may be looked 
upon as exceptional. 

8. Papers on subjects belonging properly to some well defined 
braneh of science, such as physiology or medicine, admitted into the 
Journal as rich in facts and figures, but having no direct bearing on 
the objects of “ statistics’’ properly defined. Such are some parts 
of the paper of Dr. Clendenning “On the Relative Frequency of 
“ Pulmonary Consumption and Diseases of the Heart,’ published in 
the first volume of the Journal, and the greater portion of that 
of Dr. Hutchinson, “ On the Results of Experiments with the 
“‘ Spirometer,” published in vol. vil. 

This classified outline of the papers submitted to the Society for 
discussion, and printed in our Journal, will prepare the way for the 
consideration of the second subject comprised in the title of my 
paper, namely, 

2. The Proper Functions of a Statistical Society. 

Jt will not, I think, be disputed that Achenwal’s definition of 
the word Statistik is quite in keeping with the now acknowledged 
functions of a statistical society, and that if the meaning of the term 
be so enlarged as to embrace not States or kingdoms only, but all 
their constituent parts, the functions of the society may jbe very 
properly enlarged in a like degree. 

Again, it will not be denied that Achenwal was right in insisting 
upon the value of facts, nor that a statistical society would forfeit its 
distinctive character, if it did not aim at collecting, arranging, and 
tabulating facts, as its means of illustrating and describing the actual 
condition of States, Kingdoms, and their constituent parts. 

But it is evident that the definition of Achenwal, even with the 
extension here indicated, would be too narrow to embrace all the’ 
proper functions of a statistical society, as now generally under- 
stood. Something more than a true history and description of 
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States and their constituent parts is clearly implied in the words 
used by our founders, when they describe our object and plan to be 
the procuring, arranging, and publishing “ facts calculated to illus- 
“ trate the aopeiien and prospects of society.’ Now the word 

“ society ”’ is evidently not synonymous with the word “ State,” and 
it is doubtful whether Achenwal ever proposed to himself that 
minute and comprehensive survey of man as a being living in society 
which our founders had in view. He contemplated, as I think, am 
improved history of States; we an improvement in the condition of _ 
the individual, the constituent unit of the State. He aimed at a 
correct knowledge of States for the sake of the knowledge itself; we 
ata perfect knowledge of the individual, with a view to his improve- 
ment as a man, such knowledge being impossible of attainment 
through the isolation of an individual from the class to which he 
belongs, inasmuch as the propriety of the selection might be 
. guestioned ; such improvement being equally impossible through 
the obvious inadequacy of remedial measures, appled merely in 
detail, to individuals suffering some common injury. Hence the 
necessity of large numbers of facts. 

The true conception of the functions of a statistical society may, 
I think, be best arrived at by combining into one comprehensive 
sentence the definition of Achenwal and the statement of our 
prospectus, and adding to this combined formula, such minor details 
as are obviously suggested by the proceedings and usages of our 
Society. If this view of the matter be correct, the following sum- 
mary of the proper functions of a statistical society will not be very 
wide of the truth :— 

1. To collect and preserve facts illustrating the past and presené 
condition and probable future prospects of States and their #exyi- 
torial divisions, and of the several classes of their inhabitants. “his 
is best done by means of a library, well arranged and mie catalogued, 
containing both books and manuscripts. 

2. To add to existing facts by the special inquiries of committees, 
or of persons eae for the purpose. 

3. To promote the discussion of unsettled questions and the 
correction of erroneous views in political and social economy, by 
arranging for the reading of papers at periodical meetings to be held 
for the purpose, such papers only to be deemed to be within the 
province of the Society, as make use of facts and numerical state- 
ments in support of the views therein expressed. 

4, To encourage to the utmost all efforts tending towards the: 
establishment of sound principles for the guidance of those who 
engage in the work of collecting, arranging, and tabulating facts, and 
in applying the numerical method to the discovery of ‘truth. 

5. To discourage the improper use of the word statistics as & 
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mere synonym for collections of facts, irrespective of the use to 
which they are put; and to uphold the dignity of the Society as 
applying facts of a peculiar order to purposes of the highest utility. 

G. To discourage and repress all encroachments on the arent 
of politics, as objects of party strife. 

Such would appear to be the proper functions of a statistical 
society as determined by a joint consideration of the original mean- 
ing of the term Statistics, the programme of our Society, and our 
experience of its actual working. 

3. Js there a Science of Statistics; and, 1f so, what are tts 
Nature and Objects, and what is its Relation to Political Keonomy 
and Social Science ? 

It is obvious that we are not in a condition to answer the 
question, whether there be a Sezence of Statistics, until we have first 
settled (if that be possible) the meaning of the word Science itself ; 
and it is equally obvious that this word is one of very unsettled 
import, having every shade of meaning between knowledge arranged 
and methodised, and certainty based on demonstration. On consulting 
the same Dictionaries from which I collected the meanings of the 
words Statist and Statistics, I learn that according to the usage of 
the best authors, science may either retain its original meaning 
namely, knowledge, or come to signify any “ one of the seven liberal 
arts,” or “any art attained by precepts or built on principles,” or 
“ certainty grounded on demonstration.” If Shakspeare and Pope 
may be cited as authorities for the right use of words, music and 
mathematics are sciences, as are also the seven “ liberal arts,” gram- 
mar, rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, musick, geometry, and astronomy. 
Glanville, a prose writer cited by Johnson, goes the extreme length 
of speaking of the “indisputable mathematics’’ as the only science 
heaven hath yet vouchsafed to humanity. Gibbon seems to use the 
word science as equivalent to the word speculation. 

But the adjective, scientifick, appears to have been used by our 
best prose writers in one and the same sense of demonstration or 
certainty. Thus Sir Thomas Browne appears to consider science as 
“ natural philosophy proceeding from settled principles,” and issuing 
in “a sure and rational belief;’? Howell speaks of scientifical know- 
ledge, as something of unusual excellence; South of scientifick 
evidence as something surpassing® “ high probability’ and “ moral 
“certainty ; and Locke has the phrase “ scientifical or demon- 
strative reasoning,’ and speaks of “a comprehensive, scientifical, 
“ and satisfactory knowledge of the works of nature.’’* 

If from the works of authors cited in dictionaries, we pass on to 
consider the more formal definitions of science as given by our best 
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authorities, we find great differences of meaning. I will content 
inyself with quoting two eminent scientific men, Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Sedgwick. The former, in his “ Discourse on Natural 
“ Philosophy,” p. 18, tells us that “Science is the knowledge of 
‘many, orderly, and methodically digested and arranged, so as to 
“ become attainable by one.’ The latter understands by science 
(I quote from his address to the British Association in 1883), 
“the consideration of all subjects, whether of a pure or mixed 
“nature, capable of being reduced to measurement and calculation.” 
These definitions may be taken to indicate the two extremes of 
meaning of the word Science. It can mean nothing less than the 
one, nor more than the other. But perhaps its true meaning is to be 
gathered not from dictionaries or from the definitions of philosophers 
themselves, but from a close examination of its primary and secondary 
uses as drawn from examples. It is in this way that I shall myself 
attempt to answer the question— What is a science P 

In the first place, it is obvious that the word Science originally 
meant knowledge, as the word Art meant skill, and that @ science 
meant a special application of knowledge as an art did a special 
application of skill. But it is also obvious that the words science 
and art have ceased to be exactly synonymous with knowledge and 
skill. They evidently mean knowledge and skill with certain 
qualifications and reservations.* An art, so long as it continues to be 
a mere affair of skilful handiwork, remains an art; but directly it 
submits itself to the guidance of well ascertained general principles, 
if may claim to be a science, provided only that its applications have 
a certain largeness of scope, combined with utility of a high order. 
Thus there is an art of music, and a science of musical composition ; 
an art of drawing, and a science of perspective; an art of construc- 
tion, and a science of architecture; an art of reasoning, and a science 
of logic; an art of persuasion, and a science of rhetoric; an art of 
calculation, and a science of arithmetic. In all these instances the 
art has a Jarge aim and an undoubted utility as ministering to some 
universal want, or some general craving for refined amusement of 
the senses and mind, while the science is characterised by the 
universality and precision of its application to the special instanees 
created by the corresponding art. , 

An examination, therefore, of the arts that have grown into 
sciences, and are generally acknowledged to deserve the name, shows 
that the characteristic of sciences is the possession of general 
principles applied with precision to individual instances furnished by 
the arts out of which they have grown, or to which they lend their 
aid. In some instances, it will be seen that the principles of the 


* « Knowledge, emphatically, not imperfect or pretended.”—-RICcHARDSON’S 
* English Dictionary.” 
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science, though precise, are few in number, while the art is cha- 
racterised by largeness of application within very narrow limits. 
Such is the science of logic as applied in the art and act of reason- 
ing. In other cases, arts draw their rules of practice from more 
than ene science, as is the case with architecture, which rests on the 
sciences of construction and ornamentation ; or with the modern art 
of war, which uses the sciences of projectiles and of fortification, to 
which may perhaps be added the science of chemistry, and possibly 
a science of self-defence, of which fencing, with its precise phrases 
and definite rules of procedure, is the highest development. 

In order, then, that any special application of knowledge or of 
skill may attain to the dignity of a science, and claim its patent of 
nobility, it must show universality and precision in its principles or 
rules, and utility of a high order in the application of them. But 
to these marks or signs of science, we must make some addition if 

e would satisfy the requirements of those who use the word science 
in its most restricted sense. They will have it that the principles 
or rules in question must not only be universally applicable to all 
suitable special instances, but they must be expressed in figures 
of arithmetic, and the results of their application must be certain. 
The eclipse must happen to a moment, and last for its calculated 
period; the elements of a compound body must combine in their 
atomic proportions to the ten-thousandth of a grain; musical notes 
must be so arranged and combined, as not to offend the most 
sensitive ear; and the lines of a drawing in perspective, must fall 
with such iniaute precision, that the most practised eye shall not 
detect the least departure from nature. 

But is it not obvions that to limit the apeliGetion of the word 
science thus narrowly, is to deny the use of that honourable title to 
some of those branches of knowledge which have been enriched by 
the greatest and most fruitful discoveries? Surely the men who in 
practising the noble art of healing, walk in the light of the dis- 
coveries of Harvey and Charles Bell, who have attained to the pre- 
vention of at least one loathsome malady, and to the performance of 
operations without pain; who have completed their knowledge of 
anatomy, and made great progress in the study of minute structure, 
of the chemical components of the body and its secretions, and 
of the subtle causes of disease; who make constant and skilful use 
of the most delicate instruments of investigation; who possess many 
approved remedies, some of which they apply with certainty to the 
cure of some maladies, and to the relief of others; have a claim to 
a higher title than that of mere artists, and may speak of them- 
selves as men of science, and boast of a science of medicine, though 
their few certainties are mixed up with much that is purely conjec- 
tural, and their best knowledge runs like a golden thread through a 
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tissue of imperfecily ascertained facts. Jor like reasons it would be 
unjust to those who practise the excellent arts of farming and 
horticulture in the light of modern discoveries, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge a science of agriculture; and to the statesmen who administer 
the affairs of nations on the principles established by such men as 
Adam Smith, a science of political economy. 

But in actual practice the term science is applied to branches 
of knowledge which are nearly or quite imnocent of the use of 
figures; as, for instance, to Botany, which had earned its title by 
careful classification and exact description, even before it called to 
its assistance the microscopist to unravel, and the chemist to analyse, 
the tissues of plants. Zoology and Entomology, have perhaps even 
less claim to the name of sciences ; and Geology owes that title rather 
to the largeness and grandeur of its objects, than to the precision 
of its information. 

Chemistry, again, of which the claim to the dignity of a science 
is not to be disputed, owes its proud position to many distinct causes 
—to the joint possession of a numerical theory, of a precise and 
condensed nomenclature, of delicate instruments of analysis and 
discovery, joined to its perfect command of the materials on which 
it operates, and its intimate relations with other sciences on which it 
is in a condition to confer the greatest benefits. 

In direct contrast to the science of chemistry, stands a branch 
of knowledge which has no practical applications, and owes its title 
to be termed a science solely to the dignity and surpassing interest 
of its object, and the singular talent and acuteness of its most dis- 
tinguished cultivators—I mean the science of metaphysics. Setting 
this aside as exceptional, we may say of science in general that it 
should have practical applications of acknowledged utility and 
dignity, and general principles, comprehensive and precise, to which 
the mere practice of an art could not have given rise. But the 
hastiest survey of those branches of knowledge to which the term 
science has been, by general consent, applied, reveals a diversity 
of character in keeping with the obvious variety of practical pursuits 
to which men are impelled by necessity or choice. Astronomy has to 
do with objects of which the mass cannot be increased or lessened, 
nor the composition altered, nor the movements controlled by human 
interference. Its claim to be a science must, therefore, rest, in the 
main, on the exact fulfilment of its prophesies. The sciences which 
preside over all our great works of construction, are tested by the 
stability and durability of the works for which they supply the neces- 
sary numerical data. Chemistry vindicates its title by the visible and 
tangible results of its operations. But the sciences which have to 
do with living beings, whether in the vegetable or animal kingdom, 
must rest their claims rather upon the fidelity of their descriptions, 
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and the soundness of their classifications, than on the fulfilment of 
their predictions or the power which they can exert. The knowledge 
which they have acquired by the observation of many individuals 
differing widely from each other, cannot be applied with certainty to 
the individuals themselves, but only to groups of individuals similar 
to those which first supplied the knowledge. And that which is true 
of the plant or the animal, is true of individual men as members of 
society. lt is from groups of persons that we obtain our knowledge ; 
it is to like groups that we apply it. We cannot, therefore, refuse 
to the Actuary who first collects and arranges facts relating to the 
duration of human life, and then calculates the expectation of life, 
the title of a man of science, for no better reason than that his 
calculations possess the high utility of which I have been speaking, 
not when applied to the individual man, but only when brought to 
bear (as in life assurance) on great numbers of persons. And so 
must it be with the Statist, in the sense in which I would use the 
term. He collects and arranges his facts, calculates their average 
value, marks, in some cases, their extreme values, and would make 
application of his knowledge to the groups or classes to which the 
facts relate, but that the right and power of action rests with the 
State and not with him. But the fact that the results which he 
obtains are applicable in practice not to individuals but to classes, 
aud the accident, so to speak, which separates the discovery of truth 
from the power of applying it, cannot destroy the dignity of his 
pursuits nor rob statistics of its right to take rank among the 
sciences. And if, as in the case of chemistry, to which I have 
already adverted, the claim to be called a science rests on more 
attributes than one, this same claim may be set up on behalf of 
statistics: for we, too, have our classifications and our nomenclature; 
we, too, have our numerical method; we, too, have powerful instru- 
ments of analysis in our tabular forms; we, too, have the most 
universal and subtle of all the means of discovery, the power of 
eliminating disturbing elements, of establishing numerical equalities, 
and exhibiting residues as containing the cause or causes which 
made two or more numerical statements to differ from each other. 
We largely use the true Baconian method of induction, and Lord 
Bacon’s own favourite instrument the Zabula inveniendi. Lastly, of 
the utility and dignity of our pursuit there cannot be a doubt. 

From these considerations, then, I infer that there is a scrmnun 
OF STATISTICS—a science worthy of respect, encouragement, and 
support—a science of which the members of this Society may be 
justly proud—a science to which States and nations need not be 
ashamed to acknowledge their obligations. 

The question of the relation which this science of statistics. 
bears to Social Science and Political Economy, is the only one which, 
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according to the title of this paper, remains to be discussed. My 
answer to this question will be anticipated from what has gone 
before. The science of statistics is a comprehensive science, of which 
“ social science? and political economy are only branches or depart- 
ments. ‘The original prospectus of this Society, already quoted, did 
really establish a Social Science when it stated as its object the 
procuring, arranging, and publishing of “ facts calculated to illus- 
“ trate the condition and prospects of society ;’ while Professor 
Sedgwick spoke of the Statistical Section of the British Association, 
to which, as I have shown, this our Society owes its origin, as dealing 
with ‘matters of fact,’ “mere abstractions,’ and “ numerical 
“ results,’ which were to furnish “the raw material to political 
“ economy and political philosophy ;” by which, as he thought pro- 
bable, “ the lasting foundation of those sciences might be ultimately 
“Jaid.’? So that this Society may be said to have trom the first 
cultivated both social and political science in the only satisfactory 
way—by the accumulation of facts. The fact that a Society calling 
itself the “ Social Science Association,’ has within a few years come 
into existence, does not in any way invalidate our claim to have first 
set on foot, in fact, though not in express terms, a social science ; 
nor, if we were to lay claim on our own behalf, to the exclusive 
cultivation of that science, should we do any injustice to the younger 
society. or it is obvious that the work done by the Social Science 
Association, excellent as it is,is not in the nature of science. It 
may be described, without injustice, as a Social Reform Association, 
encouraging the discussion of alleged social evils, inviting publicity, 
and taking practical steps, by means of memorials, petitions, and 
deputations to men in authority, to promote legal and social reforms. 
“To the members of that Association, and to all other men, we offer 
the services of a social and political science, slowly and painfully 
constructed on the basis of facts laboriously brought together, but 
upon the collection, arrangement, tabulation, and analysis of which 
we bring constantly to bear the pure bright light of scientific 
method. We do not allege that there is no other way to social 
reform and improvement but this toilsome path of ours; we know 
that many financial, social, and legal habits, arrangements, and pro- 
cedures may be convicted of folly, inconvenience, and injustice, with- 
out the use of a single figure of arithmetic; but we also know that 
in almost all disputed questions, our aid is invoked, because we are 
believed to collect, arrange, and classify our facts in the true spirit 
of science, calmly and impartially, having as our primary object the 
discovery of truth by facts, and not the redress of grievances. 

But it is time that I bring this communication to a close. In 
doing so, I trust that I may lay claim to some success in my attempt 
to give increased dignity and importance to this Society, and a new 
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interest to the labours of its members. For myself, at least, I may 
say, that in offering to the Society a long series of communications 
on which I have bestowed much labour and thought, I acted in the 
belief that I was contributing to the gradual, slow growth, not 
of heaps of facts without reference to their use or application, but 
of a veritable science, social and political—a science with a definite 
iim, an orderly classification of subjects, a numerical method with 
its strict rules of synthesis and analysis—something more than the 
Statistik of Achenwal, nothing less than “the political economy and 
‘philosophy ” of Sedgwick ; a science which I believe it to have been 
the real aim of our founders to establish when they announced their 
intention to illustrate by facts the condition and prospects of society. 
I hope also to be forgiven if I so far ignore the rude conceptions of 
our original prospectus, as to indulge in the luxury of “ opinions,”’ 
and to respect the now disused motto which bids me bind up my 
sheaves of wheat for others to thresh out, rather as a venerable relic 
of the past, than as a principle of action to be at this moment 
implicitly obeyed and acted upon.* 


* T append a tabular sketch of the chief divisions of Statistics recognised in the 
original prospectus of the Society,—a prospectus drawn up by Henry Hallam, 
Charles Babbage, Richard Jones, and John Elliot Drinkwater, constituted a 
provisional committee for the purpose. The committee did not point out distinetly 
the subdivisions of medical statistics. They are assumed to be the two printed in 
a distinctive type. 


Econonmical— 
1. Natural productions and agriculture of nations. 
2. Manufactures. 
3. Commerce and currency. 
4, Distribution of wealth (rent, wages, profits, &c.). 


Political— 
1. Facts relating to the elements of political institutions, the number of 
electors, jurors, &c. 
2. Legal statistics. 
3. Finance and national expenditure, civil and military establishments. 


Medical— 


ie (? Preventive Measures). 
2 (? Curative Measures, Hospitals, &c.). 


3. Population. 


Moral and Intellectual— 
1. Statistics of literature. 
2. Education. 
3, Religious instruction and ecclesiastical institutions. 
4, Crime. 


ADA [ Dee. 


On the Procruss of the Smarty ArMs MANUFACTURE. 


By J. D. Goopmay, Esq. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, at Birmingham, September, 1865. | 


From the earliest times there is little doubt but that the smiths 
of Birmingham were renowned for the production of swords and 
pikes and other similar weapons, but it was not till the close of the 
seventeenth century, as we hear trom the often-quoted Mr. Hutton, 
that William IIT, at the suggestion of Sir Richard Newdcgate, at 
that time one of the members for Warwickshire, employed certain 
manufacturers of the town to supply a quantity of arms for the 
Government service. Macaulay states that in 1685 the population 
of Birmingham was only four thousand, and at that day, he says, 
nobody had heard of Birmingham guns. Previous to this time 
England had obtained ker supplies from the Continent, doubtless 
chiefly from Liége. The gunmakers of Liége claim for their city 
the honour of being the most ancient seat of this manufacture. It 
is stated that in the principality of Liége it dates from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when cannon were first mtroduced. 
Hand guns were invented about 1480. We hear of their being 
brought to England by Edward IV, when ke landed at Ravenspur, 
in 1471, bringing with him 300 Flemings armed with hand guns. 
The match-lock was an improvement shortly afterwards adopted. 
This was followed by the wheel-lock, which was invented about the 
time of Henry VITI, and remained without change till the reign of 
Charles II, when it was superseded by the flint-lock. It was a 
demand for this gun, a few years later, by William III, that first 
introduced the manufacture into Birmingham. As the following 
letter may be regarded as the foundation of what has grown into one 
of the most important industries of the town, I make no apology for 
reading it at full length :-— 


« rom CH. MypprEnTon, OFF. OF ORDNANCE, For their Mats. Service, to 
Sr. Roger Newdigate, att Arbury, near Warwick. 
** These— 

« Sr—Pursuant to an order of this Board, We have directed the sending to 
you by the Tamworth Carryer 2 snaphance Musquetts of differing sorts for patterns, 
desireing you will please To cause them to be shewed to ye Birmingham Workemen, 
ind upon yor. returne of their ability and readiness to undertake the making and 
fixing them accordingly—Or the making Barrells or Locks only, Together wth. 
the tyme a sufficient Quantity of Barreils can be made in to answer the Trouble 
and Charge of sending an Officer on purpose to prove the same according to the 
Tower proofe which is the Equall weight of powder to one of the Bullett alsoe 
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sent you and their Lowest price, either for a compleat Musquett ready fixd or for a 
Barrell or a Lock distinct or together as they will undertake to make them. We 
shall thereupon cause further direction to be given as shall be most beneficiall for 
their Mats. service with a thankfull acknowledgement of yr. great favour ani 
trouble afforded us herein. 
“* We are, 
CST, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“ Cu. MYDDELTON.” 
* Office of Ordnance, LOth of January, 1689. 
« J. Gardiner, Jos. Charlton, Wm. Butler.” 


Note by the late Sir Roger Newdegate, Bart.:— 
“ Before, all the guns for the Army were imported from Germany.” 


The term snaphance used in this letter is derived from the troops 
who made use of it. These were a set of marauders whom the 
Dutch termed “ snaphans,”’ or poultry stealers. The use of the 
inatchlock exposed them on their marauding expeditions to this 
inconvenience, that the light from the burning match pointed out their 
position. They were unable to provide themselves with wheel-lock 
guns on account of their expense. In this dilemma they formed the 
snaphance from a study of the wheel-lock. The guns ordered from 
the Birmingham makers, although retaining the name, were of course 
an improvement on the original snaphance, and were no doubt a near 
approach to the flint-lock of modern times. 

The first trial of the skill of the Birmingham men having resulted 
satisfactorily, we find that an order was afterwards transmitted to 
five manufacturers, Messrs. Wm. Bourne, Thomas Moore, John West, 
Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin to provide 200 snaphance muskets 
per month, for which they were to receive, on delivery of each 
hundred muskets 17s. each, ready money, in one week after delivery 
in the Tower of London, and that they were to be allowed 3s. for 
the carriage of every one hundred weight. This document bears 
date 5th January, 1693. 

We have little or no information to guide us in tracing the 
progress of the manufacture till the commencement of the present 
century, When the military records enable us to ascertain the capa- 
bilities of the trade at that period, to which I will hereafter refer. 
Before referring to these figures, it may be interesting to trace the 
system at present pursued in carrying on this manufacture in 
Birmingham at the present time. 

The manufacture of the various parts of the gun, as barrel, lock; 
&¢c., are distinct trades. These several parts are collected by the 
manufacturer, known as the gunmaker, and by him are set up. 

The chief branches are as follows:—Stock making, barrel making, 
lock making, furniture making, oddwork making; and for military 
guns there are in addition, bayonct making, sight making, rammer 
making. 
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The stocks are of two kinds—beechwood and walnut. They are 
brought to Birmingham, cut from the plank into the form of the 
gun. Beech stocks are grown in this country, chiefly in Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire. Walnut stocks are, with few exceptions, 
imported from Italy and Germany. One Birmingham contractor, to 
meet the demand occasioned by the Crimean war, established saw 
mills in Turin, and since that period has converted into gun stocks 
nearly 100,000 walnut trees. He has left but few sound walnut 
trees standing in the district in which he carried on his operations. 
The greater part of the supply was obtained in Piedmont, and smaller 
quantities from Ferrara, Bologna, and Modena. An average size tree 
yields about thirty gun stocks; those cut from the heart of the tree 
are most valued, and are used for first-class military arms and the 
best sporting guns. About one stock in five or six can be obtained 
“all heart ;’”’ the remainder are “ sap and heart’ and “ sap.”’ 

Barrel making is quite a distinct trade. For the manufacture of 
military barrels a somewhat large plant of rolling, boring, and grind- 
ing machinery is required. No barrels are made in England, except 
in Birmingham and its immediate neighbourhood. 

The invention of making gun barrels by means of grooved rolls 
is due toa Birmingham manufacturer of the name of Osborne. It 
was on the occasion of a strike of the barrel welders that he was led 
to make the experiment. He was not allowed to introduce his 
system without opposition, for no sooner were his rolls set to work, 
than twelve hundred barrel welders, each armed with his forge 
hammer, proceeded to the private residence of Mr. Osborne, in the 
Stratford Road, threatening its destruction. The military were called 
out before the disturbance could be quelled, and for many days 
afterwards a guard was placed over the mill in which the work was 

carried on. 

Gun locks are made in Birmingham, sind, on a still larger seale, 
in the neighbouring towns of Taslashon aa Wednesbiie y. 

Furniture, under which head are included the heel-plate, trigger- 
guard, &c., is made either of brass for military guns, or cast iron for 
common. sporting guns, or forged iron for the better qualities. 

The odd work, consisting of screws, pins, swivels, &c., is produced 
in Birmingham by manufacturers, who make also sundry implements 
connected with the trade, such as turnscrews, nipple keys, lock vices, 
&e. 

The bayonets required for the military trade, form an important 
branch: they are made in Birmingham and West Bromwich. The 
sword bayonet, which has been largely adopted, is — produced 
by the same manufacturers. 

Scabbard making is a distinct branch ; scabbards are of two kinds, 
steel and leather. | 
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On reference to the directory of the present year, we find 599 
names of manufacturers engaged in the different branches of the 
trade. Of these 174 are gun makers. Of the remainder the greater 
number are makers of different parts of the gun. Others again are 
workmen, such as stockers, finishers, engravers, &c. These are 
of the class who are out-workers, employing a few assistants, and 
work at the same time for different masters. 

Gunmaking, or “ setting up,” is again very much subdivided. It 
is only in the more important establishments that all the branches 
are carried on on the premises of the gunmaker. More or less, out- 
workers are engaged in every branch. This system makes it 
extremely difficult to obtain a correct estimate of the number of 
workmen employed in the trade. Probably no master can tell how 
many hands he is employing at any given time, and the number 
varies from month to month with the demand. About ten years ago 
an endeavour was made to ascertain the number of hands engaged, 
and as the workmen themselves assisted in the inquiry, it was at the 
time, no doubt, a tolerably correct estimate. The number is less 
than at the present time, and probably it does not represent more 
than half the number called into requisition by the American demand 
during the war. With trifling exceptions women are employed only 
in one branch, that of “ making off,’ or giving the final san d-paper- 
ing and polish to the stocks, a light and not unsuitable employment. 
A few women are employed in polishing and barrel-boring. It is 
difficult to say why such work. has fallen into their hands, as it jg 
both dirty and laborious. 

The list of workmen employed estimates the total number at 
7,340. Of these 3,420 are engaged in producing the materials, 
the barrel employing 700, the lock 1,200, the bayonet 500, and 
SO On. 

Setting up these materials into guns employs 3,920 men. Of 
these the three chief. branches are the stockers, screwers, and 
finishers. Each of these branches, with its sub-branches, is estimated 
to employ 1,000 men. The stocker lets the barrel and lock into the 
stock, and roughly shapes the stock. ‘The screwer lets in the 
furniture and remaining parts of the gun, and further shapes the 
stock. The finisher takes the gun to pieces, and distributes the 
several parts to the browner of the barrel, the polisher, the engraver, 
&c., &c., and when they are returned he puts the gun together, and 
finally adjusts the several parts. 

The out-working system leads to the employment of a consider- 
able number of young boys, who are employed mainly in carrying 
the work from one to another as it passes through its several 
stages. 

No very correct estimate can be given of the rate of wages 
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earned by the workmen in the gun trade. With very few exceptions 
the work is paid for by the piece, and the rate varies considerably 
with the demand. During the past ten years there is little doubt 
but that the wages earned in this trade have probably exceeded those 
in any other. Several branches require very high skill, and the remu- 
neration is in proportion; for instance, barrel-boring and setting, 
stocking, rifling, lock-filing, &e. A judgment can be formed of the 
delicacy of workmanship required in the first of these branches, when 
J state that a military barrel has to be bored with such truth that it 
must receive a plug measuring 577 thousands of an inch, and is 
condemned as useless if it take one of 580. A workman in this 
branch, in full employment, has frequently been known to earn his 
5/. to 6l. a-week. 

It is a very common practice in many of the branches for a work- 
man to employ several assistants, whether working in the factory 
of his employer or as an out-worker ; such men, while paying those 
under them at the rate of 5s. to 10s. for boys, and 15s. to 25s. to 
adults per week, will take for their own share several pounds. A 
workman is held to be an inferior hand who, im any of the skilled 
branches cannot earn, single-handed, 30s. per week. It must be 
admitted that in many cases the high wages confer little benefit—the 
money is frequently wasted, and bad habits encouraged ; but, on the 
other hand, many are known to have saved money. Workmen in 
this trade will be found enrolled in one or other of the freehold land 
societies of this town, and living in houses of their own. The recent 
bank failure in Birmingham discovered savings which were little 
known before. In one case a finisher who had steadily remained in 
the employment of one master for twenty-five years, was found to 
have no Jess than 8o0ol. lying in the bank. 

Strikes have occurred in the gun ‘trade, but happily not fre- 
quently. The gunmakers engaged in the military arms trade are 
associated together, one object being the regulation of wages to be 
paid to workmen. The men, in like manner, act together, the 
respective leading branches having their own organisation. Masters 
and men each know the strength of the other, and have on the whole 
so arranged their mutual dealings as to avoid disputes. 

A serious strike occurred in 1859, which lasted nine weeks. It 
was finally settled by arbitration. With that exception, during the 
last ten years, but few difficulties have occurred. 

The Birmingham workmen are much more highly paid than those 
of Belgium and France. We find it stated in evidence given by 
French gunmakers before a Government commission, appointed to 
inquire into the state of the gun trade of France in 1860, that the 
average earnings of the I’rench workmen were 3 frs. to 3 frs. 50 cents 
per day, or 148. 3d. to 16s. 7d. per week, The same wituesses stated 
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that in Liege the average earnings were 2 frs. so cents per day, or 
12s. per week, but they included the earnings of women and children; 
and as they were seeking protection for their own industry, were 
probably disposed to underrate the wages paid by their Liége 
competitors. | 

A recent report by Mr. Barron, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
Legation at Brussels, describes the workmen engaged in this trade 
as being in anything but a satisfactory position. He says of those 
employed in setting up the guns, that “it is not surprising if they 
“live in a state of chronic pauperism. They are generally ill-lodged, 
“ qll-provided with tools, stinted of air and space. It is common to 
“see a stocker or a setter up obliged to work and sleep in the same 
“room, surrounded with a family, and perhaps a hundred guns.” 

This low price of labour gives our Belgian rivals a great advan- 
tage; on the other hand, the better paid and better fed English 
workman can accomplish an amount of work considerably in advance 
of his Belgian workfellow ; and the English manufacturers possess a 
further advantage in the more extended application of machinery, 
the use of which in Liége is discouraged by the cheap rate at which 
hand labour can be obtained. 

The Birmingham gunmakers have long been aware that a more 
extensive use must be made of the advantages which they do possess, 
and this has led to the erection in Birmingham of an establishment 
for the manufacture of guns hy machinery, on the interchangeable 
principle. We must give America credit for the introduction of this 
system. It was from thence that it was brought into this country. 
The attention of the English Government was first called to the 
subject by a commission, of which Mr. Whitworth and Mr. George 
Wallis, late head master of the Birmingham School of Art, were 
members. ‘They visited the United States in the summer of 1853 
for the purpose of inspecting the New York Exhibition, and while 
there, they extended their inquiries by visiting several establishments, 
among others the Government Arms Factory at Springfield. Their 
report induced the Government to determine on the establishment 
of a manufactory at Enfield on the same system as that pursued at 
Springfield, : 

Before this resolution was carried out, the subject was warmly 
debated in the House of Commons. Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Muntz, 
Mr. Geach, Lord Seymour, and other members, strongly insisted on, 
the impolicy of Government entering into competition as manu- 
facturers with the private trade of the country, and it was agreed 
that a committee should be appointed “to consider the cheapest, 
“ most expeditious, and most efficient mode of providing small arms 
“ for Her Majesty’s service.’ An opportunity was afforded to the 
gunmakers to give evidence. The result was that the committee 
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recommended that the factory should be carried out only on a 
modified scale. The breaking out of the Crimean war shortly after- 
wards, however, led to this recommendation being disregarded, and 
the factory at Enfield was erected ona scale even larger than that 
originally contemplated. A second commission was sent over to the 
United States, with instructions to inspect the different gun factories 
in that country, and to purchase such machinery and models as 
might be found necessary for the proposed factory at Enfield. 

The manufacture of small arms by machinery, owes its origin to 
the invention of a lathe for cutting irregular forms, which is due to 
an American of the name of Blanshard, a machine which the com- 
mission found had been used very extensively for about thirty years 
in the turning of shoe lasts, boot trees, oars, spokes of wheels, gun 
stocks, &e. 

This machine was first used in the Springfield armoury about 
twenty-five years ago. It serves to give only the external form to 
the stock. It was a work of time before other kinds of machines 
were perfected which were required for the subsequent processes of 
letting in the lock, guard, &c., but this was eventually accomplished. 

I make no attempt to describe the great variety of processes 
employed to produce the sixty-two or sixty-three several parts which 
constitute the gun. It will be sufficient to say that the total number 
of processes under which an Enfield musket of the pattern 1853 
undergoes is upwards of 600. Guns made by this system will inter- 
change; that is, that any part of one gun will fit another. 

The factory of the Birmingham Small Arms Company, to which 
t have alluded, is now in working operation. The system is there 
carried out in its full integrity. It has been planned on a scale to 
produce a thousand guns per week. There are upwards of 300 
machines at work, but at present it has not reached its full power. 
The number of guns now made there is about 500 per week. 

The proving of barrels, with a view to the security of the public, 
is a subject which has received the careful attention of the legislature. 
In 1637 a charter was granted by Charles I to the gunmakers of 
London, for proving all manner of guns made within ten miles 
of London. 

Jn Birmingham the proof of barrels was left to each individual | 
manufacturer, till in 1818 a public proof house was erected in 
Banbury Street, and an Act passed rendering compulsory the proving 
of all barrels made in England, either at the proof house of London 
or Birmingham. A second Act, giving more extended powers, was 
passed in 1815. 

These regulations worked well for Birmingham, and the security 
which was felt in English guns materially aided in‘obtaining for our 
trade the high reputation which it enjoys. No change was made in 
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the system pursued till 1855, wken the inventions of modern times 
ealled for fresh regulations. ‘They were embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament passed in that year, which remains still in force. The 
security of the user was very greatly increased by the provisions 
of this Act. Under the previous one, barrels were proved only once, 
and that in arather early stage of manufacture. It followed that 
certain descriptions of guns, as, for instance, rifles when grooved, and 
double guns when jointed together, were weakened after proof, and 
sometimes rendered unsafe. The present Act requires that all such 
barrels shall be proved twice, once “ provisionally,” as the Act terms 
it, and a second time “ definitively,’ when the barrels are in a- 
finished state, ready for setting up. The first proof may be regarded 
as for the protection of the gunmaker, to secure him from the loss 
that would arise from bestowing his labour on an unsound barrel ; 
the second proof protects the user. 

Under this Act the gun trade is recognised as an associated body, 
to which all are entitled to belong who carry on the trade within ten 
miles of the borough of Birmingham, and who are rated to the poor 
at not less than 157. A fee of a guinea is paid annually on registra- 
tion. The trade is required to meet on the 9th of March in each 
year, when they elect the managers of the proof house. 

I will now pass on to the amount of production in this country ; 
and fortunately for purposes of accuracy I am enabled to refer to 
reliable statistics, giving the precise number of guns produced. 
I obtain this information from the several proof house returns, which 
have been most kindly placed at my disposal by the Government 
Superintendent of Small Arms, and by the authorities of the proof 
houses of London and Birmingham. 

Before entering upon the recent statistics, 1 will refer to the 
information which we possess relating to the supplies produced at 
the commencement of the present century during the Peninsular 
war. 

From a return published shortly after that period of the number 
of barrels made for the Government in the years 1804 to 1815, I find 
the total to be 3,037,644, or an average number of 253,137 annually. 
In 1804 the number produced was 80,000; it steadily increased up 
to 1818, when it reached 490,000 in that one year made for the 
Board of Ordnance alone. 

During this period Birmingham produced barrels and other 
materials for the India Company, amounting to a million. This 
makes the total number of arms made in the twelve years somewhat 
over four millions, or 1,074 per working day. A large number of 
these materials, manufactured in Birmingham, were made up into 
guns by the London gunmakers. 

To verify the traditional “ gun a minute,” said to have been the 
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production of Birmingham during this war, we require 1,440 guns 
per day, or 525,000 per year. For this we must confine ourselves to 
the two highest years, 1812 and 1813, which produced respectively, 
including the India Company’s supply, 581,682 and 654,450. 

Tt will be instructive to compare with the results now given the 
production of the French Government during the same period. The 
information is obtained from returns published in 1822, by M. Dupin, 
a field officer in the French service. 

During the years 1802 to 1814, a period of thirteen years, the 
arms manufactured by France numbered 2,456,257, or about 200,000 
annually. This number gives us for every working day 604 guns. 
‘The number made in England, it will be recollected, being 1,074 per 
working day. At this time, it must be borne in mind, that France 
had at her command the resources of Liége and Turin, in addition 
to her own. St. Htienne, the most important seat of the arms 
manufacture in France, supplied 754,000, while Liége produced 
279,900, and Turin 107,000. Seven other towns supplied the 
remainder. 

With reference to the recent production of guns in our own 
country, I have collected the statistics of the last ten years, from 
1855 to 1864. 

The total number of guns and pistols proved in England during 
this period was 6,116,305. Of this number there were proved at 
the Birmingham trade proof house, 3,277,815; at the Government 
proof house in Birmingham, 978,249 (these last represent military 
euns made for the English service); at the London prvof house, 
1,355,139; and at the Hnfield factory, 505,102. The Enfield factory 
has only been in operation seven years. 

The average annual production will thus be :— 
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T have stated that at the Government proof house, in Birmine- 
ham, 97,000 military guns were annually proved, but these were not 
all made up into guns in Birmingham. The number includes those 
set up in London. The annual number divides itself into—. 
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I have prepared tables showing the classification of the various 
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descriptions proved at the Birmingham proof house. This will be 
published in the volume of reports on local industries, but I will not 
‘trouble the Section with the details. J may state that the proof 
house returns show that the proportion of barrels which fail in 
proof is as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
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It is difficult to give an idea of the range of prices of guns, as 
the variety is so very great. There is one gun, however, of which 
neither the quality nor the pattern has changed for many years past, 
and which will serve as a barometer for the chief branches of the 
trade to indicate the variations in prices. It is the one known as 
the African musket. These guns are sent to the west coast of 
Africa, where they are interchanged for palm oil. No ship’s cargo 
trading with that coast, is complete without a supply of them. 
Probably 100,000 to 150,000 of these guns, made in Birmingham, 
are annually exported. A table showing the range of prices of this 
gun, which I may state is the cheapest made in the trade, will be, 
published in the reports. The prices in the table range from 133s. 6d., 
the highest price in the twenty years, down to 6s. 6d. In the revo- 
lutionary year of 1848, it reached its highest point, from which it 
fell to 7s. in 1852. It rose from that time till in 1854, during the 
Crimean war, it reached tos. 6d. The next highest poimt was in 
1861, when it stood at 11s., since that period there has been a steady 
fall till it stands at this present moment at 6s. 6d., the lowest point 
touched. : 

From the returns I have in my possession, I have drawn out as 
accurately as I possibly can, the number of arms manufactured in 
Birmingham and elsewhere, for the Americans during the last four 
years. The first shot was fired at Fort Sumter on the 12th April, — 
1861. On the 9th May following, five purchasers of arms, some 
commissioned by different Northern States, others, private specu- 
lators, ‘arrived in Birmingham. Hach had so well kept secret 
the object of his mission, that when they found themselves all 
engaged in Birmingham on the same errand, they suspected each 
other of purchasing for the enemy, and their anxiety was increased 
accordingly to secure the few thousand arms that were then in store 
in Birmingham. The few on hand were at once shipped off, and large 
orders were given, which continued to occupy the trade at their full 
power, with one interval, till March, 1863. The interval I allude to 
was on the occurrence of the “ Trent”’ affair in November, 1861, 
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which led to an embargo being laid on the export of arms on the 
4th December, 1861. This embargo was removed early in 1862. On 
the removal of the embargo, one steamer took out from Southampton 
no less than about 40,000 rifles to New York. The trade worked at 
its full power, straining every nerve till, I find by the return from 
the Birmingham proof house, that in one month, the month of 
October, 1868, 60,345 rifle barrels were proved, being very few short 
of 2,000 per day from Birmingham alone, a number altogether 
unprecedented in the history of the trade. At that time the supplies 
produced in America at the Springfield armoury and elsewhere, began 
to tell upon the demand. We still find, however, that the numbers 
were 40,000 to 50,000 per month till March, 1863. They then fell 
to 14,000 per month, till in September, 1863, the Northern demand 
ceased altogether. Without notice the orders were suspended, and 
guns that had been sent over, were even returned to this country. 
The United States Government found at that time their factories 
were equal to supply the whole demand. 

From the proof house returns I obtain the following numbers, 
showing the extent of the supply of arms from this country to 
America :— 
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1,078,205 

The figures now brought before you, have shown what Birming- 
ham is capable of producing; but we must not wrap ourselves up in 
a mantle of self-satisfaction, and shut our eyes to what can be done 
elsewhere. It will not be uninteresting to the Section, nor unin- 
structive to the gunmakers of this town, if we glance at what is 
being done by our competitors at Liége. 

We have seen that during the last ten years the total production 
of England was upwards of six millions; but before we make a 
comparison with the Liége trade returns, we must deduct the number 
of arms made at the Enfield factory. This will bring our total to 
5,611,203. The production of the Liége trade during the same ten 
years, according to their proof house returns, was 6,842,264, or 
something more than a million in excess of our make. It must be 
understood, however, that while the aggregate number produced in 
England is 17 per cent. less than that of Liége, the aggregate value 
of the English arms is greater. The Belgians make a very large 
number of pocket pistols at 1s. -$d. to 1s, 11d. each pistol. The 
proof house returns show that in ten years the number of pocket 
pistols proved was 2,305,£76-— more than one-third of the entire 
make of Liége. In the English returns we have only 588,477 
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pistols, or little more than one-tenth, and none of these are sold at 
anything like the prices of the common pistols of Liége. As the 
demand for English work runs on superior qualities, the English 
makers have never attempted to make pistols of this very low class. 

We are enabled to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of the | 
value of the arms made by reference to the Customs’ returns, which 
give us the number exported and their value. I have taken for my 
calculation the years 1857 to 1864 inclusive, as for those years I 
have also the value exported of Belgian guns, which is necessary for 
comparison. During those years the number of guns exported from 
England was— 
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During the same years we have the Belgian value exported, but 
not the number of guns. I am obliged to assume that Belgium 
during those years exported as many of her entire make as England, 
althowgh, in truth, she no doubt exported a greater proportion, as 
we may be sure that the home consumption of Belgium would not 
be equal to that of England. The following statement will show 
the number of guns made and exported. The military guns made 
by the English makers for their Government, are excluded from the 
calculation :— 

Number of guns made in England for ordinary 
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The arms manufactured by the English trade for Government 
use, I estimate at 3/. each. This is somewhat below the real value, 
but it will be near enough for our present purpose. These data will 
give us the following results as the value of the production of the 
two trades during the ten years 1855 to 1864 inclusive :— 





Belgium— 
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England— 
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Total value of English gunas........ $10,772,156 
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Although the value of our trade is thus shown to be more than 
equal to that of the only source of supply which at al] approaches 
us in the extent of manufacture, it is manifest that the Birmingham 
gun trade must be on the alert if it is to maintain its ground. To 
contend agamst the cheap labour of Liége is not an easy task. The 
establishment of the machine factory, we hope, is a step in the right 
direction. It will secure for the town the trade in the highest class 
of military work, which otherwise would have gone to our com- 
petitors. Excessive prices for labour are still paid in certain branches 
of the work, particularly when sudden pressure comes upon the 
trade. A more uniform rate of wages would benefit all parties; the 
master would feel more confidence in tendering for contracts at 
moderate rates, and the workmen would secure more regular employ- 
ment. I hope the facts now produced, and which will subsequently 
be given more in detail, will serve to call the attention of the trade 
to points so closely affecting its future progress and well doing. 


On the Benerit Buinpine and Freenonp Lanp Socreries 
of BirmineuaM. By G. J. Jounson, Esq. 


[ Read before Section F, British Association, Birmingham, September, 1865. | 


Tne fact which appears from the subjoined tables, that since the 
year 1842 an amount of nearly 2,500,000/. has been paid, chiefly by 
the working and lower section of the middle class into building and 
freehold land societies in Birmingham, justifies the compilation of a 
paper illustrating this branch of the economic progress of the town. 
At the outset I have gratefully to acknowledge the ready and 
courteous manner in which the secretaries of the various societies 
answered my inquiries, some of which involved troublesome searches 
into the books and accounts of societies which have been long since 
wound up. By their assistance I am able, in the four tables appended 
to this paper, to present an account of these societies as nearly 
complete as the circumstances will admit of. 

Table I is a list of all the enrolled societies in Birmingham from 
the passing of the Act for the regulation of building societies 
(14th July, 1836) to the present time. 

Table II gives a list of all such societies as have terminated or 
been wound up without loss to the members. 

Table III gives a similar list of societies which have ended in 
loss to the members. 

Table IV contains a list of the existing societies, with the 
statistics of each. 

Commencing with Table I, it will be noticed that the first society 
there named was formed in 1835, before the Benefit Building 
Societies Act, although subsequently registered under that Act. It 
was a building club of a type not uncommon in Birmingham sixty 
or seventy years ago.* The objects of such clubs were similar to 
those of a modern land and building society, except that instead 
of buying land, it was taken on long building leases by the trustees 
and sublet to the different members. Such building clubs differed 
from the modern building societies enrolled under the Act of 1836 
in two important particulars, viz., 1. Building clubs were merely 
private partnerships, subject to all the inconveniences of a large 
partnership ; and, 2. Their benefits were confined to intending 
builders, as there was no adequate machinery for the investing 


* A large number of the houses in Islington Row, Cheapside, 1nd Woodcock 
Street, were built by this means, 
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branch of the business of modern societies, which has made them 
the savings banks of a large number of the working class. 

The society in question was a good specimen of the class. It 
had twenty-five members, and eight of them obtained houses and 
the others a money equivalent. The next society, formed some years 
after, was not a building society in the usual sense, but a society 
for building a public hall, registered under the Act from some 
supposed necessity or benefit. It was not until the year 1842 that 
the first, proper benefit building society was formed in Birmingham. 
Between that time and the year 1862, when the last formed building 
society was registered, no less than forty-two building and land 
societies have been established and enrolled. No year between 
1842 and 1862 passed over without the establishment of some new 
society, and in some years, é.g., in 1846, as many as six such societies — 
were projected. 

All the earlier societies, up to the year 1846, were established 
on what is called the “terminating principle,” z.e., the members 
continue paying until the amount paid and the accumulated profit 
makes up all the shares to the prescribed amount (generally 120/.), 
when the object of the society is accomplished, as regards each 
member, at one and the same time, and the society is “up.” It is 
obvious that this involved either that all the members should begin 
paying at the formation of the society, or that any member entering 
subsequently to the rest, should pay such a sum as would be equal to 
the payments and profits of an original member at the time of such 
subsequent entrance. 

This became a serious inconvenience in the later years of a 
terminating society, and the consequence is that most of the modern 
societies (twenty-eight out of the thirty-five societies established 
since 1845) have been founded on the ‘ permanent principle.’ On 
this principle the society always continues, it is only membership 
of the individuals composing it which terminates. When any par- 
ticular member’s payments, together with his share of profits during 
his period of membership amounts to 120/., or whatever may be the 
prescribed amount of the share, he must be paid out if he is an 
investor; if he is a borrower, he must continue to pay until not only 
his 120/., but also the premium he agreed to pay for the advance 
of that sum is made up. The advantages of this permanent plan 
are numerous, é.g., the members can join at any time without paying 
any arrears, and the proportion between borrowers and investors is 
steadier than in terminating societies. 

Besides “terminating” and “permanent” societies, it will be 
uotwea tat five of the societies in Table I are freehold land 
societies. In a freehold land society land is bought by the trustees 
and sold in small allotments to the members, who thereupon obtain 


a 
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an advance from the society as a building society in the ordinary 
way, by which the trustees are reimbursed, and the land alone, or 
the land and a house upon it, as the case may be, is thus gradually 
redeemed by the member. The first freehold land society in Bir- 
mingham was established by Mr. James Taylor, jun., whose name 
has now for nearly twenty years been identified with similar societies 
throughout Great Britain. 

hteferring now to Table II, we find that out ie the societies in 
Table I, lens have been terminated successfully, and four have united 
with existing societies, and two have been voluntarily wound up, in 
ail cases without loss to the'members. It is very difficult to get 
at accounts which have been closed for many years, but the following 
figures may be relied on as showing the profits made by successful 
building societies. The first building society, formed under the Act 
in June, 1842, terminated in September, 1858, having run eleven 
years and three months. 





Ss. xd. 

In that period each subscribing member had actually paid 75 14 8 
And was entitled for interest and share of profits to............ 44 5 

Malis up, his glare 08 inci vaie ti laiat I1z0 - - 


The next society, the Birmingham Building Society No. 2, began 
in January, 1845, and terminated in October, 1856, having run 
eleven years and nine months. 





eS: ‘a: 

In that period each investing member had actually paid... 79 1 - 
And was entitled for interest and share of profits to............ BsiG. = 
Mialeing wp Rte. SH are Ob Gaiden isonyosinees: SO. Se 





The payments in each case for an investor being 2s. 6d. per week 
per share, and for a borrower double that rate. 

In Table III will be found such particulars as could be obtained 
of the unsuccessful building societies. Some one or two of the 
societies mentioned in Table J, about which no information could be 
obtained, should no doubt be entered in this list; but making 
allowance for these, it is gratifying to notice how small a proportion 
the wnsuccessful societies bear to the others, both in number and the 
actual amount of business done. 

In the largest unsuccessful society, the members received back 
igs. in the pound on the amount they had actually paid in, not 
reckoning interest. In the other cases the loss to those members 
who continued to be so up to the time of stoppage was total or 
‘nearly so. The cause of failure in all the cases was the same—lend- 
ing money on insufficient security, second mortgages, aud other bad 
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investments. Many other societies suffered heavy loss from the same 
cause, and for the most part by the same persons whose misconduct 
led to the stoppage of the societies in Table III. These failures 
had one good result: for some years building societies had been so 
uniformly prosperous that the members omitted to exercise a proper 
vigilance over their administration: but losses by bad investments, 
and the embezzlement of a large sum of money by a person who 
held a prominent position in several societies, have made both com- 
mittees and members more careful. It is fair to notice that the case 
just alluded to is the only instance of fraud by any official of a 
Duilding society in Birmingham. 

To sum up the results of the operations of these societies in 
Birmingham, it will be seen that adding together— 


£ 


The amount received by the societies which have ter- 848 
minated successfully (Table | Ee en een en See sonren te 772% 
And the amount received by the societies aback have ae 
failodiT able 1) gee, cust ie Stier eh 


And the amount received by existing societies (Table ITT)... 2,242,968 


Makes a total of money which has passed through 


es 2 626 
{OSE SOCLOLIOR OE. ch vite vaneatmenecauiors SRR eee 133402 





Not taking into account ten societies of which it has not been 
possible to obtain returns. Supposing each of these societies to 
have received an equal amount to the average receipts of the four 
successful and four unsuccessful societies in Tables IT and III, 7.e., 
about 11,200/. each, that would give 112,000/. more, which, added to 
the preceding total, makes 2,446,616/.  * 

At the present time the total number of members of the existing 
societies 18 11,193. 

The amount now due on mortgage 18 539,732. 

The amount due to investors, 438,043/. 

To these figures ought to be added a sum of at least 60,000/. lent 
to these societies on deposit notes repayable at short notice. In 
consequence of Mr. Tidd Pratt having for some time past refused to 
certify rules containing borrowing powers, these deposits are not so 
large as they once were, and it is difficult to get at the exact amount. 
The returns in Table I are, for that reason incomplete, and there is 
good reason to believe that if they were complete they would show 
at least 13,000/. more. 

Such being the general results of these societies in Birmingham, 
the next point for consideration is, what are the benefits to the 
members individually. 

As to Investing Members.—In a well- managed society they will 
receive at least 5/. per cent, compound interest, on the amounts paid 
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in. In the Birmingham societies the shares are generally 120/., and 
the payment for investors 5s. per fortnight per share. These pay- 
ments, at 5/. per cent. compound interest, would make up 120/. in 
fourteen years, supposing there were no deductions for management 
expenses and no losses. But to the interest paid by borrowing 
members, there has to be added the premium the latter pay on the 
advance of their shares, and this, in some of the older societies, was 
so considerable as to shorten the time at which the members’ shares 
were made up, from fourteen years to twelve years, or less. In the 
two terminating societies noticed just now, the actual payments 
of the members, instead of gol., as they would have been, if the 
society had run fourteen years, were, in one case, 75/. 143. 8d.; and 
in the other, 79/. 1s. 

In an ‘existing permanent society which began in 1858, the first 
members’ shares were made up 120/. in April, 1865, being about 
eleven years and a-half, in the course of which, each such member 
had paid 74/. 3s. 4d. only. Of course, this scale of profits implies a 
proportionately high rate of premium paid by borrowers. These very 
high premiums, such as 40/. a share, are not now obtainable, several 
of the more modern building societies having adopted the scale of 2 
12/7. premium, and allowing 5/. per cent. compound interest only to 
investors, on this plan the shares are up in little less than fourteen 
years. It is also to be noticed that most societies get an additional 
profit by their deposits, by which they are able to lend to borrowers, 
and earn premiums faster than they otherwise would, by waiting 
until the subscriptions accumulated. The period at which a share in 
any given society may be “up,” may be dated to be from twelve to 
fourteen years, according as the premiums are larger or smaller, or 
the losses few or frequent. 

As to Borrowing Members.—-As soon as a member gets his share 
advanced to him, his subscription is increased in most societies to 
double an druesitails contribution. or instance, if an investing 
member pays 2s. 6d. weekly for a 120/. share, a borrowing member 
will pay 5s. This addition, 2s. 6d. a-week—6l. 10s. a-year, is all 
appropriated as interest on the member’s 120/., which makes the 
interest more than 5/. per cent. On the other side of the account, 
however, the original 2s. 6d. per week which the borrower pays in as 
a partner, and not for redemption, also amounts to 6/. 10s. by the 
end of the year, and the borrower gets credit for 5/. per cent. 
interest on this from the end of the first year, and the like interest 
on 13/. the second year, and so on. in some societies, the subscrip- 
tion instead of being doubled, is increased from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per 
week for a borrower, which, of course, is easier to the borrowers 
as borrowers merely, but not so guickly profitable to them ag 
partners. 
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The advantages by which a borrowing member is more than com- 
pensated for the additional interest he pays, are :-— 

1. He can borrow the whole value of the property instead of the 
two-thirds which an ordinary mortgagee would advance. If the rent 
of the property will cover the borrower’s subscription, the society is 
safe, as the cluim is a constantly decreasing one. 

2. The expenses are much less than an ordinary mortgage. The 
legal charges are on a fixed scale, and there is no stamp duty, and a 
simple receipt indorsed re-vests the property in him. 

3. He is entitled as a partner with the investing members, to a 
share of what he pays for premium on his own advance. 

Expenses of Management.—The best returns I have been able to 
get, show that these expenses vary from 5 to 13 per cent. on the 
amounts received. These great differences arise from the fact that 
an almost equally expensive staff is required for a small society as a 
large one. The secretaries, check stewards, and committee are 
generally paid, very moderately indeed it is true, but whatever it is, 
it gives a very different percentage spread over a large return than 
over a moderate one. 

Fresh Legislation Required.—There is one question which has 
forced itself upon the attention of all engaged in the working of 
these societies, and that is, whether the time has not arrived for 
altering their legal status altogether. I have no wish to raise legal 
questions here, but it is not a legal but an economical question, 
whether societies having an income, as many of the larger societies 
have, from 50,000/. to 100,000/. a-year, ought not to have the advan- 
tages of corporate existence as may now be enjoyed by any seven 
persons who choose, by subscribing a memorandum of association for 
one share of 1/. each, to form a “ Joint Stock Company Limited.” 
No one can read the Act of 1886 without noticing that from the 
preamble declaring “that it was desirable to afford encouragement 
‘“ and protection to societies to assist the members thereof in obtain- 
“ing a small freehold or leasehold property ;’ down to the last 
clause the whole scope of the Act is utterly inadequate to the 
present condition of these societies. One instance will suffice. It 
is the theory of the Act that a building society is a small friendly 
society, the members of which will meet once a week or fortnight. 
Accordingly, it provides that a general meeting of the members may 
be called by a notice read at two such meetings. There are, at least, 
six societies in Birmingham with 1,000 members and upwards—one 
with more than 3,000. These members pay their subscriptions 
fortnightly, quarterly, or yearly, and when they go, or more often 
send to the office for that purpose, it is no more a “meeting ’’ than the 
shareholders going or sending to pay their calls at a bank is a share- 
holders’ meeting. ‘The facts have outgrown the theory on which the 
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Act was constructed. The consequence has been that more than 
once very improper rules have been made at meetings, called in the 
Act of Parliament mode, which were necessarily unknown to all the 
members, except the half dozen interested in the object for which 
the meetings were called. 

What is wanted is a recognition that these societies are no longer 
small friendly societies, but are large investment associations, and 
are therefore entitled to become incorporated companies. 

In the course of the last thirty years the British legislature has 
slowly and cautiously tried every modification of the partnership 
principle as applied to associations, and has finally decided that 
incorporation is the best solution of the difficulties of the question. 
It is time the same principle was applied to building societies. If 
they became companies, the now cumbrous machinery of trustees 
would be dispensed. Trustees do not, in fact, in the larger societies 
exercise any useful control over the society’s affairs, and the changes 
which necessarily occur embarrass and complicate building society 
titles. Again, if these sovieties were made into companies, there 
would be adequate machinery for voluntary winding-up. Now, 
unless every member concurs, there is no resource but the Court 
of Chancery. 
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TaBLe I.—List of Benefit Building and Land Societies in Birningham, 








Date Table where Permanent 
of For- | Further Information or Ter- Name of Society. 
mation. is given. minating, 
Rosa We ide. 8 BRE ene 7 cries wea Sie Wheeler Street 
°40 | No information...) — People’s Hall of Science 
TAS ULE: wwarisecssesensusdeetives ‘lie Birmingham 
AS PE eo ee Saree e Borough 
44 | No information...| — Midland Counties Loan Real Property and 


Accumulating Association 


| 
MBAS EA 2 scctanines Peston dee Ai Birmingham No. 2 
AREY amie Wee ee. Wee - No. 3 
cee eee ess . Midland Counties No. 2 
°46 | No information... os Standard 
AO oh UINE ec hattate het B: Birmingham No. 4 
DSB AIM wn scot oesnsautenacvanss as Birmingham Equitable 
RANG MI SEER ce mtvaitte to datad P. Manchester Order of Odd Fellows 
AUG hs igh Late bastemeseengeuenes a Borough No. 2 
"BO 4, LV RSasdossternvastonse iP; Birmingham and Midland District and 
Investment Association (Athenzeum) 
AG) 1a A OR 3 The Freehold Land Society (enrolled as 


Birmingham and Midland Counties 
Benefit Building Society) 


MGA Mdm Kl Zossecsnte ieee best rt. Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
CS TAY vases cacaungenes deacons e. The Counties (Zand and Building) 
LAD AE GS pteasncdtespeaeiees 5 Victoria ( ditto ) 
ABN 5) censsteitssopenenterenns ” No. 5 Building Society . 
"49 No information... 49 Newhall Hill 
SA MEN ccaocevan neo suswn eps 1 Se Borough No. 3 
"49 ey ee $s Freeholders 
ANE se ccetthertot terre is St. Philip’s (became Permanent in 1853) 
REN OT oN as” Uahutncctusetareeucats P Birmingham Building and Freehold Land 
OOF di TUG crass vetasnnanioe 0 People’s 
1850 | No information....| PP. Independent Freeholders and Leaseholders 


(never went on) 


op Me ie eremermeerne reer i Birmingham Town and District Permanent 
°62 | No information...) — St. Philip’s No. 2 (mever went on) 
Re AN Gash seactaeaeetaeneners Pp Second Freeholders 
MD li? gg bquaddenpeeatarondawena ~ Birmingham No. 1 
5 Boi ae US peer rcetn es ea iP: Economic 
OPA EN ba. ve cee oem aed i Warwickshire and Staffordshire No. 2 
50 TR i Oem eer eee orerneer yr lg No. 3 Midland Counties 
DD» Nias). cigiaesicaniyeevadienaaskcs is Birmingham Equitable No. 2 
DL MY ccoveeeibencatbs battoaaee ‘3 Professional and Commercial 
1855 | No information... P. Birmingham and Midland Counties 
cam pe & Mere aca ‘, Borough No. 1 
"D7 Able jiasee eee 95 United Freeholders 
"Bs APD ess ticatavomeeeaneeeere es Industrial Permanent 
OO eae. Grease tates is Saltley 2 
1859 > | Tix cacaeasabercnes: iE: Birmingham No. 3 _ 
"OO 1 LV accescgussteseaeanaes, 5 Friendly 
"GB os ont ecm \. | Warwickshire and Staffordshire No. 2 


"G2 he gy s acconceeeee ree gs Queen’s 





| 
1865.) 


Number of 














nt Date of Shares Value 
Name of Society. For- ane of 
ni- mation. Com- Shares. 
ne. mencement. 
| Wheeler Street 1835 = 
Building Club.... 25 
Birmingham 49 e 
| { Building Society a2 a0 Tey 
| { eoroueh Building \ 49 < 120 
OCLELY ...0.sdocerseese 
r| Birmingham 
} Building Society "45 286% 120 
ING 2. Ginac cstounsoe- 
Birmingham 
Building Society *45 -- 120 
BU ther ic decasntesinss 
Midland Counties 146 ce av 
; ION os tiwessexees 
, { | Manchester Order , 
¢ { of Odd Fellows } = 475 i 
, |Equitable No.1 ....| 746 = —— 
| Borough No. 2..:.:.... ’46 — _ 
{ Warwickshire and 447 = oe 
2 Staffordshire .... 
Birmingham Town 
i and District Per- 51 _— a 
WIANEDE <.cdecierss 
Be | Industtial coves 57 _ — 
Saltley (Permanent)| 58 _— — 
, | Birmingham No. 3 *d9 108 120 
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Tanir I1.—List of Societies which have Terminated or been Wound-up without Loss. 





Number Total Amount 
of Members of 
who have | Subscriptions Fe 
Entered from| Received Remarks. 
Com- from Com- 
mencement. | mencement. 
£& 
204 33,278 
22) 31,572 
Merged in Midland 
ae ae Counties No. 38 
Wound up in 1849 
150 12,000 without loss 
usg ay f Merged in “ Profes- 
sional,’’in June, 1859 
ee pet f Merged in Friendly 
Building Society 
Merged in No. 1 
a3 1,008 Building Society 
(Permanent) 


77,858 


sn I ES a a a 


Taste LIl.—List of Non-L£xisting Insolvent Societzes. 
LK 
er- Number of | 























Number Total Amount 
nent Date of Shares 4 Value | of Members of 
2 4 . Subscribe who have | Subscriptions F 
=. Name of Society, ies for from the of Entered from Received. . Remarks. 
og mation. Com- Shares. Com- from Com- 
ting. | mencement. mencement. } mencement. 
People’s Benefit £ £ Paid 19s. in the pound 
ople’s Bene alt -mt d, 
P, B 4 aici \ 1850 360 120 190 10,888 { without interest, in 
* u ding ae June, 1864 
economic DULG: 
T. : : 54 260 12 
ing Society «J : 26 ? ae Bee 
re viousisoe ely: “Mid- 
: and Counties No.2,” was 
p { No. 3 Midland IB A, pore oa vinta society 
; : Fi ‘aes ~_—= — —- in 00, AN this i - 
Counties .....4+ tinued pusihess in 1856. 
Total loss to investors 
Cie ; ae at close of society 
Ip x Discontinued since De- 
' 5 120 912 { ae 
5 79 49 cember, 1858. Loss not 
Equitable No.2 yet ascertained 


13,800 


ee ee 
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Permanent 
or Ter- 
minating. 


T.thenP. 


4 


” 


+P) 





Name of Society. 


Pees eee ee ee 


Birmingham No. 4 


Athenzeum 


COO Temes e eres eers Oeeereeenees 


VAREORS cinassecaeivliaacee ee: 
Birmingham No. 5* ....,.......6 
Borough Nor 8 cscs. seyaeaes 
Freeholders’ Building .............4.. 


St. Philip’s 


O00e Coe eeeeecaeresereereereres 


Birmingham Building and ] |1850 (Land) 


Freehold Land 


COCs ee ener trerrens 


Second Freeholders’  .......5..086.. 


Birminghamt No. |. ...csscseccoee: 
Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire No. 2 


POOH Ooo Heeeereeaeeerees 


Professional and Commercial....| 


orougy. NOs Mes geteteiscisscsnaases: 
United Freeholders’ 


CoCo eeH eee sores 
CO oe Ooo ere reetenes 


Friendly Building 


Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire No, 3 


OOOO ees erereceeteerores 


* Winding-up. 
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Number of Number 
Date Shares Value of Members who | 
of Subscribed of have Entered | 
: for from the 
Formation. C Shares. from 
ommence- | 
ink, Commencement. | 
£ 

1846 1,292 120 665 
"46 _ 120 _ | 
'A7 19,4.00 30 6,700 | 
4B 4;404 30 1,236 | 
; 1,442 f Buildg. | 
48 3444 120{ 1,425 | Dept. } 
"48 2,097 120 1,760 | 

"49 _ — —< 
49 6,700 120 2,206 
"50 493 120 326 
ae 30 |° 

59 (Buildg.)| f °° 120 ie 

1853 4,870 | 100 1,397 

53 -— 120 1,780 

"D4 438 120 60 
; 
"55 1,003 | 120 178 | 
56 204 120 115 i 
57 3,199 | 100 1,140 
60 970 100 730 | 
62 ror | 120 98. 
62 91,000 10 3,800 ¥ 
25,058 | 
: sg 
+ Winding-up ; no return obtainable. $ 
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Building and Land Societies. 








otal Amount Land Societies only. Present 
oe Number of | Present | Amount now] Amount | Amount 
Eons ee | Number Shares Number of Due on Due to of 
et Land and of Subscribed Menibers. Mortgage. Investors. | Deposits. 
Advanced on | aiiotments. for. 


Commencement.{ Mortgage. 














£ £ £ £ £ 
90,428 = = 148 11,065 | 8386 | 2,403 
78,340 = — = 18,891 = 9,223 


207,000 118,000 3,071 1,371 23,000 20,700 -—— 








76,000 _ 170 acres 230 16,640 | 7,760 — 
\ 288,487 | 32,000 | 60 , 1,000 | §3,000¢| 40,000 | — 
161,000 91,000 ae 63 9,300 8,900 | — 
229,000 aes = 1,346 °|..87,000°.| 46200). — 
25,908 — — 144 10,373 7,984 | 1,718 
59,000 60,000 .| 1,365 67 8,100 3,600 | 3.236 
487,000 - = 996 | 87,000 | 35,800} — 
175,965 es oe 1,00 | 75,405 | 64,520 | 2,120 
20,093 a & 13 2,544 AA es ees 
45,944 i in ot 63,050 | 25,493 | 27,458 
5,295 ae se a 5,676 3,829 | 1,096 
120,000 ej _ 839 | 39,000 | 37,800 | — 
32,000 Bai na éo8 | 20,000 | 18060 |- — 
9,508 _ uaz 82 6,688 B18 AO x 
132,000 _ —_ 2517 0 83,000 77,400 — 
2,242,968 a — 947,496 1,193 539,732 | 418,043 | 47,254 


geet ll teed tn ee eS 
ft 44,000/. building ; 9,000. land. 
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On the Statistics of Crime in BrrMINGHAM, as COMPARED with 
other Lance Towns. By J. Tuackray Buncn, Esq. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Birmingham, September, 1865.] 


Taxine all England as the standard, I have compared the 
crime of Birmingham with that of the whole country, and also 
with the crime of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
selecting these, both as the largest towns in the kingdom, and also 
as having some points of resemblance to Birmingham in the facilities 
offered for the commission of crime. Throughout the following 
tables I have taken my figures from the volume of “ Judicial 
‘¢ Statistics’? issued by the Home Office, and have calculated the 
proportion of criminals and offences to population on the census 
returns of 1861. For the sake of brevity the state of crime in 
Birmingham is given only at three triennial periods—1858, 1861, 
and 1864. The results of the examination are given in seven tables 
appended to the paper. 

Table I shows the number of houses 6 bad character reported to 
the police. 

Table II shows the number of the criminal classes, in their 
recognised divisions of known thieves, receivers, prostitutes, sus- 
pected persons and vagrants, as estimated by the police. 

Table III contains the number of indictable offences committed, 
with the number of persons apprehended, discharged, and committed 
for trial. 

Table IV gives the numbers of persons proceeded against sum- 
marily, with those discharged, convicted, and fined. 

Tables V, VI, and VII give the nature of the indictable offences 
committed, the principal offences under the class of summary pro- 
cedure, and the previous character (as returned by the police) of the 
persons dealt with under both heads. 

Tt will probably be sufficient to read a summary of the first four 
of these tables :— 














1864. | 1861. 1858. 

Total crimingl class: csc.cespscsrsnemenaertaveneqonneers 3,190 3,271 6,415 
»» housesHOr bad, CHARRCLOP ..sc.cGecenprcesoes 906 907 844 

55 number indictable offences................006.. Ee 836 2,659 

na SU ae tara are ae 8,420 6,905 ed ee 

Gee total of natch aed a deca real ee 
Total persons ¢ oe and summoned..! 9,018 7,578 45329 
»» number discharged .. 4,138 3,001 23320 
an a > AOI icted or committed for i! 4,880 4,558 cue 
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The discrepancy between the criminal class in 1858 and 1864 is 
accounted for by the adoption of a better mode of reckoning them 
by the police: in the former year they were merely estimated, in the 
last-named year the name of every person belonging to the criminal 
class (that is, known to be living by crime or to be a professional 
vagrant) was actually written down, and care was taken to see that 
no name appeared twice in the list. The sudden decline in the 
number of indictable offences between 1858 and 1861 (from 2,659 to 
752) 1s explained by those changes in the law which gave magistrates 
in petty sessions authority to deal with certain classes of offences 
previously sent to the quarter sessions for trial. The increase last 
year in the number of summary offences arose from the circumstance 
that assaults heard on summonses had not previously been included 
in the number of assaults. It is satisfactory to observe that the 
number of indictable offences—the real test of criminality—has 
steadily declined: in 1861 it was 836, on a population of 296,067 ; 
in 1864 it was 752, on an estimated population of nearly 318,000. 
The number of summary offences, on the other hand, has increased, 
owing in great measure to prosecutions for offences against bye-laws 
passed under Acts of Parliament obtained for the local government 
of the borough. The houses of bad character have slightly increased, 
and so also has the number of the criminal population. It may be 
stated here that in 1864 the criminal classes were composed as 
follows :—females under 16, 234; females above 16, 1,017; total 
females, 1,251. Males under 16, 296; males above 16, 1,643; total 
males, 1,939 = general total, 3,190. Tor the 752 indictable offences 
committed in that year, 466 males and 132 females (total 593) were 
apprehended ; of whom 338 males and 93 females (total 431) were 
committed for trial. For summary offences in the same year, 6,784 
males and 1,636 females (total 8,420) were proceeded against; and 
of these 4,449 were convicted, 2,684 of them being merely fined. 
Coming to the class of indictable offences, Birmingham is found to 
be remarkably free from the more serious kinds of crime. In 1864 
there were 2 cases of murder, and 31 of attempted murder, man- 
slaughter, and cutting and wounding. The cases of burglary, and 
breaking into shops and houses, were 289, a slight increase upon 
1861 (269), The number of larcenies was 225 in 1864, and 223 in 
1861. Of embezzlement there were 47 cases in 1864, and 49 in 
1861. Forgery numbered only 5 cases in 1864; of coining and 
uttering false money (generally supposed to be a specialty of Bir- 
mingham) there were but 21 cases; and of rape and criminal assauits 
there were I1 cases, as against 14 in 1861, and 19 in 1858. Robbery 
and attempted robbery with violence, forms also a small and 
decreasing class—the cases being 54 in 1858, 27 in 1861, and 18 in 
1864. In the class of summary offences, the principal items in 1804 
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were, common assaults, 1,918 ; drunk and disorderly, 1,373 ; offences 
by publicans, 459; offences against local acts, 1,695; larceny, 1,044 ; 
offences against the Vagrant Acts, 706; and fraudulent weights and 
measures, 278. The return of the character of the persons proceeded 
against shows that the 3,190 members of the criminal class must 
either be very much over estimated, or very inattentive to the pro- 
secution of their imputed profession—for of the 752 indictable 
offences in 1864, 206 were committed by persons either of previous 
good character, or whose characters were unknown; and of the 8,400 
summary offences, the reputed members of the criminal class are 
credited with only 2,207—or barely more than one-fourth. This 
disparity would, of course, be greatly lessened by taking into account 
the large number of offences against local acts, and against the 
Weights and Measures Act; but I am bound to-express an opinion, 
founded upon careful study of the ‘Judicial Statistics,” that the 
reported numbers of the criminal classes in all the large towns are 
mere approximations to the actual numbers, and are nearly, if not 
quite, valueless for the purposes of comparison. 

From the above-mentioned figures, and those contained in the 
appended tables, J deduce the following conclusions—that, consider- 
ing the population of Birmingham, and the peculiar temptations to 
which large classes of the population are exposed, the crime of the 
town is much less in amount, and of a decidedly less serious nature 
than could be expected; and further, that in regard to the graver 
indictable offences, crime is steadily diminishing. I now proceed to 
make a few notes of comparison between Birmingham and other 
large towns. The following tables show the general results of a 
comparison of all England, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Sheffield for the year 1864 :— 


























Pac a | ee ee eae 
England and Wales | 20,066,224 | 101,303 — | 51,058 440,913 
Birmingham ............ 296,076 3,190 906 | 752 8,420 
Manchester .............05. 338,346 3,106 1,111 6,623 11,327 
Liverpool . so... 443,874: 3,175 1,518 4,326 36,448 
Leeds ........ Resa 207,000 1,588 313 489 6,201 
SHOMGIG vpsctcieswcereen 185,000 433 161 | 414 5,091 








Coming to the class of offences committed, the following table 
shows the comparative criminality of Birmingham and the four other 
towns above named :— 
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Indictable Offences. Birmingham. | Manchester.| Liverpool. | Leeds. Sheffield. 
es DPS IS I 2 3 9 = : 
Attempts to murder, &e. .... rus 31 148 @ 13 
Burglary and housebreaking} 289 502 305 67 34 
Highway robbery ..........0. 18 171 47 26 2 
Werodhics OPE ESR Ae fede a 226 5,286 NG 313 224 











An examination of the principal items under the head of summary 
offences, yields the following comparative result :— 





| Birmingham. 





Manchester.| Liverpool.| Leeds. Sheffield. 


























PE BAG ULERY Sicacidrcat dvcsncceeeveiee er teas 2,357 3,461 L816 --| » 984 
Drunk and disorderly ........ ere 3,587 14,003 | 1,816 |. 1,038 
Offences by publicans ........ | 459 855 933 OL 228 

a against local acts.... 1,695 145 8,726 835 784 
Malicious damage ................ 199 246 637 164: 181 
i 6,2) ge ere Pn eer ee 1,044 1,145 2,238 Al4 | 349 
CMG Ne t| 8 pAdee braze | BAR 1 cats 
Offences against \ eaeaay | 278 138 eu 6 ee 


and Measures Act ........ | 





The sea-faring and migratory population of Liverpool of course 
accounts for the excessive number of drunken cases in that town, 
and renders comparison unfair; and I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the provisions of the local acts in the towns named, to institute 
a comparison on this head. Both these classes of offences must 
therefore be dismissed from consideration. But taking the indictable 
offences, and making due allowance for differences in population, it 
appears that in regard to burglary and housebreaking, Liverpool is a 
little, and Leeds and Sheffield are very much better than Birming- 
ham; but that Manchester is very much worse. In regard to 
robbery from the person with violence, Birmingham is better than 
any of the towns named, excepting Sheffield. In regard to larcenies, 
all the towns named are much worse than Birmingham ; Liverpool 
and Manchester being so in a most remarkable degree. 

Taking the principal classes of summary offences (excluding the 
drunken cases in Liverpool), it appears that Birmingham is much 
less drunken than any of the above-named towns, that assaults in 
Birmingham are fewer than in any place but Sheffield, that in regard 
to larcenies it 1s superior to Liverpool, but slightly inferior to Man- 
chester, and much below Leeds and Sheffield, and that in offences 
against the Vagrant Acts it is superior to all but Leeds. 

I shall trouble the Section with only one more table, showing the 
number of the criminal classes, the indictable offences, the summary 
offences, and of both combined, in proportion to population :— 

2N2 









England, | Birmingham,| Manchester,| Liverpool, | Ueeds, | Sheffield, 
lin lin lin lin lin lin 














Indictable Offences— 
Crimes reported........ 394°96 | 393°72 51°08 =| 102°6 | 423°3 | 446°86 


Summary Offences— 
Persons proceeded 4B: 


90: ey ie 2H.9Q ake 
ALAIN... cvssecnevesss 29°87 1217 33°38 | 36°33 


Or 

Or 
Ww 
(rr 

nN 


Indictabie Offences and 
Summary Offences— 
Taken together ........ 40°8 | 32°28 18°85 10°88 | 30°94] 33°6 


Criminal Classes— 
Reputed number ....) 198°08 | 92°81 108°83 | 10873 oe ABTS 
From this table it appears that in regard to the more serious 

classes of crime included under the head of indictable offences, Bir- 
mingham is but very slightly under the average of all England, the 
proportion of crimes committed being in round figures 1 in 395 to 
all England, and 1 in 394 in Birmingham. Leeds and Sheffield are 
above the average of the kingdom; Liverpool and Manchester 
enormously below it. The respective morality in regard to indictable 
offences of the five towns, therefore, stands as follows :—Sheffield, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. In regard to 
offences over which the magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction, 
the places undergo some modification: the five towns standing as 
follow in the order of criminality — Sheffield, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. Taking both classes of offences together 
—the same order is maintained, Sheffield still keeping the lead; a 
fact which will not a little surprise those who have been accustomed 
to consider that town as one of the worst in the kingdom—an evil 
reputation which it has unjustly shared with Birmingham. One 
more table I put in for the information of the Section, rather than 
as intending to offer any remarks upon it, though some of the results 
are suggestive, and even startling enough to give rise to comment 
and inquiry :— 














Indictable Offences.—Crimes Reported, Apprehensions, and Number 
of Persons Discharged and Committed. 

















Police 
Offences. | Apprehended.| Discharged. Convicted, to 
Population. 

lin 
IOCOR Ses aackacianaartn 489. AL4 1 337 48a 
Shethield ...5)...0as satvsoes Set 332 120 212 801 
Birmingham. ............ 782 598 157 431 985 
DI VORROGL: -ctecscapinaest 4,326 2,125 1,283 912 431 
Manchester ............6.4 6,623 1,407 775 632 504 


AN England ,.......... g1,058 | 28,784 8,700 20,004. 906 
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from this table it appears that the percentage of apprehensions 
to reported offences is as follows:—all England, 564; Birmingham, 
79; Manchester, 21; Liverpool, 49; Leeds, 842; Sheffield, 943. 

The percentage of committals to apprehensions is as follows :—all 
England, 693; Birmingham, 72; Manchester, 45; Liverpool, 42 ; 
Leeds, 81 ; Sheffield, 638. 


a a IRR, 


Nore.—Since this paper was read, the police returns for 
Birmingham, for the year ending 29th September, 1865, have been 
made up. They show a slight decrease in the number of the 
criminal classes, 3,068, as against 3,190 in the previous year; and 
there is also a decrease in the number of houses of bad character, 
866 in 1865, as against go6 in 1864. But, strangely enough, there 
is a decided increase in the number of offences, both as regards 


indictable and summary offences. The statement for the two years 
is as follows :— 





Indictable Offences. Summary 


Prosecutions. 


ee 








ene 








Ce eens ee 752 8,420 





160. cated 1,258 9,188 - | 


EE 


The increase in the number of indictable offences reported is 506, 
due chiefly to an increased number of larcenies, of burglaries, or 
attempted burglaries. In 1864, the larcenies reported were 224; 
in 1865, they were 466; an increase of 232, or more than one-half. 
Of burglaries and attempted burglaries there were reported 289 in 
1864, and 417 in 1865, an increase of 126, or nearly one-fourth. 
There was also an increase <f 46 cases of coining and uttering. It 
may be the case that there lus been a general increase of crime 
throughout the kingdom; but until the next volume of “ Judicial 
“Statistics ’ is published, there exists no means of determining 
this point. I have been unable to ascertain that there are any 
special causes which would justify me in considering the increase in 
Birmingham as peculiar to that town. Still, the fact is so remark- 
able that I have thought it only proper to make it the subject of a 
note. The increase in the number of persons summarily proceeded 
agamst, 768, is accounted for under three heads; assaults, which 
showed an increase of 227 (2,145 as against 1,918); drunk and 
disorderly, increase 333 (1,706 as against 1,373); and malicious 
damage, increase 32 (231 as against 199). There was also a slight 
increase in the number of prosecutions of beer-house keepers. 
Another point worthy of note is that the proportions of apprehen- 
sions to offences reported fell off greatly in 1865, as compared with 
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the previous year. In 1864, the number of persons apprehended 
was 793 per cent. on the indictable offences reported; and the 
number committed was 72 per cent. onthe apprehensions. In 1865, 
the apprehensions were only 64 per cent. on the number of offences 
reported; and the committals 54 per cent. on the apprehensions. 
These results would seem to lead to the conclusion that while crime 
has increased, the police have proved themselves less efficvent than 
usual (as shown by the smaller percentage of apprehensions upon 
offences), and less judicious, as shown by the still greater reduction 


in the percentage of committals upon apprehensions. 
J.28. 3B. 
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The following tables give the state of crime in Birmingham :— 


Tasre 1.—Houses of Bad Character. 



























































Receivers. | Vietmallers| beet | oe Others. | Brothels. | Tramps. |° Total. 
1864... 128 193 129 9 18 183 246 go6 
OG cd 02 128 82 LZ 30 204 234, 907 
"OO yic| FOr 84: 32 20 43 224. 240 844 
Tasie I].—Numbers of the Criminal Class in Birmingham. 
rhe, Oe Daily Average 
Known Thieves. Suspects. Vagrants. 
Year. Receivers. | Prostitutes. | — 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females.j Males. | Females. 
1864...) 656 323 128 402 234 
Ged spent 
979 929 
Totals under 16. Totals above 16. 
Year. Grand Total. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1864,,...3:. ~296 2.34 1,643 1,017 3,190 
Kiictnas Nc. BelatD aaSE nyo eeress 


929 


530 
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Tasir I11.—Jndictable Offences. 




















| Committed. : 
Males. | Females.{ Males. | Females. Fs Males. | Females. 
ESGH...:.. a3 466 2 128 39 338 93 | 431 
GI... 836 503 ey 158 64 327 100 | 427 
5a eee be 25RD) 753 439 208 314 83 397 





























Year | Discharged. Convicted. Fined. 
Males. Females. Total 

1864 i006. 6,784 1,636 8,420 3,971 45449 2,684. 

dc ae 5,667 1,238 | 6,905 2,779 4,126 2,659 

ee  2oeO on Gag | 3,285 1,673 1,612 758 








TasLe V.—Lndictable Offences. . 























Nature of Crime. 1864. 1861. 1858. 
PP MUON Pig cs son. cdereveas het esamear eee: 2 —- 
2. Attempts—wounding, manslaughter .... 31 | 21 25 
3. Rape and assault with intent, unnatural 1 19 
DICHEE, GICs e..sicschasasiveeetiovsaer oreo 14 . 
FG a0, GaN, NA ae a eT eRe ed Bese 6 oe 
5. Assaults, &c., on police officers, Ke. ........ 2 | Is 1h 
6. Burglary, sacrilege, breaking into sho ci aR 
thd attempts at ditto er erat iis fag _* 
7. Highway robbery and attempts, &c......... 18 27 54 
8. Cattle, horse, and sheep stealing ............ 3 | 13 14 
2. ee oo of all classes, and attempts i: 294 Koga 1,728 
PO P72) ONION ssa senda asso oxecasdetcanncntestoe stn AT | 49 37 
HRS Sst OMice LOD NETIOS: .,.ciacessane-2\ snkss.asanderns — | — — 
12. Receiving stolen 200d. ..........sessesssssrsenees 34 31 4d 
Pe, False pretences): Cio ios iiiecentesgracsasncpecer: 31 | 66 101 
As PO Me hah a8 a dane Neexustes a eatern sees naseoulaens il | I 2 
MP PA Eee cite aptnes bodice ra sivn ssn sous vorgarvasbaiccans, 5) | 13 13 
Hy. Comme Sd Wterine ..,...c6.0.0sco0csesersesadors. 21 49 96 
Ze ie CUNUEN Gos coceeevan cer eeneceaes Roseatotitgeoussaeolssigee! A | 9 


te isorceriy WOURES, OlC. 72. «ccs. ssursnianesentzs' - | i —~ 
BO Sicid —al tera te ccacccsracsssesnvacsoneqanitsentere 21 12 ~~ 
20. Other felonies and misdemeanors ........... 3 4 Vi 
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Taste VI.—Nature of Suinmary Offences. 
1864. 1861. 1858. 
AATEUGS 12 fateh Soadse at aveateeedews ah elma eet 1,918 402* 615 
Drunk aticdvdisorderly 2dnch sloscninctnstconrien 1,373 1,186 872 
Offences by victuallers and beerhouse keepers 459 719 74 
OMIM LOGE! RCES cass. sowie deaghtescopodsansisnitenasiee ace 1,695 1,395 lia 
MAUCLOMS CamMages, CEC, .4...c0ssseveadcrsnsemseansantven: 199 116 116 
MRP ORINY 5 REO. 52k cas cioesoecestnseatiadee ovsbasenmndybigebebane 1,044 git 580 
Wieowany AGL. 5. leiscadsen rote mrcamen pr earneeasn 706 728 408 
Weights and. Measures Bet coi. csieeccsecveuness 278 286 Ss 


* A number on summonses not included. 





Taste VII.—Class of Persons proceeded against. 














1864. 1861. 1858. 

Indictable Offences-— 
Previous Good Chardeter ...visccececcwerese- 101 gO 104: 
Chamcter not known 0.4000. vaaee 105 211 507 
KnGwy Whe ves: {Nass came anenaanenes 284 124 177 
PAROS ULL GOM |. oes pantes taco gtanidnes oeert eetanheet ene 4, 33 113 
NV BANE 5c ks aia teesvomnanasnds omer ceconetes — 43 4 
Suspicious characters _ vr.cicccsccsseeesecarercs 94. 159 116 
Habitual drunkards. ty...qiiesidietissneti ss 10 13 20 

Summary Offences— 
*Previons good Characher ico. icwenoerse 412 2,428 458 
EC harvacher WMKMOWN © shi..s.cacacovsteseneetentecss 5,857 25692 1,689 
ESO Will CLOVES shracnnaickocnicbuedesensasbswagnre: 554: 323 118 
ORL UILOS 5 acd sects canscuangpeiesbobeiea ee 111 267 167 
WO POTUBL he Niece sohuumeenonsasianmaatycae tetracaine 553 498 281 
Suspicious characters .....csssisissserogeose: 447 564 452 
STabitual drankords | 5...aDisconcauie mete 542 194 120 


* Offences against local acts, assaults on summons, offences against Weights 
and Measures Act, &c. 
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Sraristics of Merrroporiran and ProvinctAL GENERAL 
Hospitans for 1863. 


Tuer returns for the year 1868, like those for 1862, are incomplete, 
no return having been received from University College Hospital, 
Middlesex Hospital, or the Great Northern. The other London 
general hospitals have forwarded returns, more or less complete. 
The number of country hospitals forwarding returns is not so large 
as in the year preceding, seven hospitals only having responded to 
the Society's circulars. 

It is hoped that the returns for 1864, some of which are already 
in the hands of the Secretary, will be published early in the year 
1866, and that those for 1865 will be received in time for publication 
before the close of that year. 

Two additional tables have been added to the present report; the 
one for London presents the rate of mortality for the three years, 
1861-63, the other, for the country, for the two years, 1862-63. 

The figures contained in these tables will serve to show the 
fluctuations in the rate of mortality of the same hospital from year 
to year. Similar tables will appear in future reports. 

In order to keep before the committees of management and 
medical officers of the several hospitals, in town and country, the 
origin of this series of reports, the resolutions passed at the meeting, 
held at Guy’s Hospital, 21st June, 1861, are given below, slightly 
abbreviated. 


1. That the metropolitan hospitals should adopt one. uniform system of 
registration of patients. 

2. That at every metropolitan hospital, there be kept one or more books, which 
shall comprise the following particulars relating to the patients:—the Age, Sex, 
Social Relation (Mar., Single, Wid.), Occupation, Name of Disease, or Injury, Date 
of Admission and Discharge, Result, Days in Hospital, and a column for remarks. 

3. That those hospitals which have not yet adopted a system of registration 
embracing the above particulars, are recommended to employ a register book con- 
taining all the annexed particulars in printed columns :— 

~ Number of Patient. | Date of Admission. | Name. | Residence (Street and Parish). | Medical 
Officer. | Ward. | Age. | Male. | Female. | Soc. Relat. (M. S. W.) | Occupation. | Name of 
Disease or Injury. | Date of Discharge. | Result. | Days in Hospital. | Remarks. 
And that the first set of headings commencing with ‘“ Number,” and terminating 
with “ Ward,” be printed on the left hand page, and that the remainder be placed 
on the right hand page of the Register; and also that each page of the register 
book be ruled to contain either 25, 50, or 100 horizontal lines, each line to give 
the particnlars of an individual case. 

4, That as far as practicable in the column of the register book headed Disease 

or Injury, the nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General be adopted, with 
the additions contained in the forms submitted by Miss Nightingale to oe Inter- 
national Statistical Congress. 

5. That the Council of the Statistical Society having kindly undertaken to 
aunieh in their Journal some of the leading statistics of the metropolitan hospitals, 
if provided annually with the necessary information, the authorities of the several 
metropolitan hospitals be requested, at the close of each year, to draw up and 
communicate to that Society a summary of the statistics of the hospital for the 
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Tasie 1.—General Results. 


(No distinction 






































Discharged 









































Remaining Admitted 
Tospital. lst January, during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1863. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. | No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s .............. 481 5,461 55942 4,449 a 
UG as seca scat cte apesere ae 502 5,005 BOF 2,5C0 1,539 
Sie We HOLPMSB sateveciceasanteres vc 195 1,851 2,046 1,094 436 
London pasties aniinis 367 4,368 | 4,735 1,850 1,833 
St. George a scciars: saassisveaied, 291 3,784 4,075 | 1,246 ,104 | 
Wddlesen wc. = eee ae a2 ae 
Clee hg eee eee ne aera 132 1,924. 2,056 1,216 391 | 
W ebtRITESHOR = ..,5cbcdecceccessass dees 165 1,827 1,992.44 1,662 — | 
King’s College ssssssssssssssss 129 1,447 | 1,576 | 787 345 | 
DIVERS, sat ancies titinaie — _ ae SZ Sa | 
POVOE BLOB scviaacascscapssipaessnsign's 83 1,257 1,340 674 459 | 
Charing Or088 ........cseesis- 83 1,102 1,185 oe 
Metropolitan Frec............... 8 159 | 167 50 | 
Great Norteritiise...csisean: ~— = ere — | 
Pro aes {a noe 19 wate | 
Totals (so far as ryote i ae See > 
TECUPNET) ....ss0ere0 \ aie ke ee) AcP | 30,620 | 6,555 7,187 
| | 
Taare Il.—Medical and Surgical 
Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Remaining 
lst January, during Total. Discharged. Died. .} lst aie 
1868. the Year. 1864. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
St. Bartholomew’s ....| 187 2,105 2,292 1,752 322 218. 
Gye nctseaere sents 189 1,886 3,075 1,566 293 216 
St. Thomas’s ........... 83 895 978 ree 1E7 90 
LondOm ‘ani 4: 109 1,287 1,396 1,127 160 109 
St. George's anc... 112 1,689 1,801 1,485 200 116 
Mididles@k “tis...cetiea ae =_ _ = — 
Bt: MEEY 6 eiiccctsenss- 65 957 1,022 835 123 64 | 
Westminster ............ —_ — — ~~ — — 
King’s College ........ 66 843 909 780 129 eae 
University: nai: — a = = <e ; 
Royal Bree s.siisgavess | 21 302 323 264 38 | 
Charing Cross:........... 34 504: 538 451 53 34 | 
Metropolitan Free .... 1 82 83 67 10 6 
Great Northern ........ — — _ — = i 
Totals (so far oy x 
ag Petnined) 867 10,550 11,417 9,098 1,445 965 





year ; 
the ae form. 








such summary to comprise the data tabulated in the manner represented on 


. That it be suggested to the authorities of the several metropolitan hospitais, 


shige it will be of great public advantage if they will also publish annually a full 
report of the statistics of disease treated within the hospital, following, as far as 
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HOSPITALS. 
of Sex ; nor of Medical or Sa argical Ca 180s.) 


Discharged 


Unrelieved. for 


Special Reasons. 

















No. No. 
148 236 
367 89 
36 88 
84 252 
30 105 
22 95 
— nal 
rh) 2 
29 10 
! TAL 954 





Cases, without distinction of Sew. _ 

















Remaining Admitted 
lst January, during 
1863. the Year. 
No. No. 
294 3,356 
313 3,119 
112 956 
258 3,081 
| 179 2,095 
| 67 967 
63 604: | 
Soe se 
62 955 
49 598 
6 78 
1,403 15,809 


—.. 








Provincial General Hospitals, 1863. 

















Remaining Brought 
Died. lst January, in Vospital. 
1564. Dead. 
No. No. No. 
557 552 26 St. Bartholomew’s 
486 526 a Guy’s 
1st 201 4 St. Thomas’s 
381 | 355 20 London 
1 3d5 275 4 St. George’s 
oo - | — Middlesex 
ae care) 144, | as St. Mary’s 
| 166 153 4 ‘Westminster 
S378 154 | 10 King’s College 
| — — (eee University 
| 81 87 4 Royal Free 
| 85 106 — Charing Cross 
17 iL | — Metropolitan Free 
| — ~~ | —- Great Northern 
AAPM y Totals (so far as 
2,645 2,594, 114 ee oe 


No. 
3,650 


3.432 
1,068 


35339 
25274 


1,034 — 


1,017 
647 
84 


175202 








| 





Surgical Wards. 


| 
| Total. Discharged. 
| 


No. 
3,081 
2,929 

883 
2,842 
2,000 


— 


889 


— 


618 


— 


908 
543 
72 


14,265 








Died. 


No 
235 
193 
74 
221 
115 


7 
| 


1,034 











Remaining Se 
lst January, 
1864. 
No. 
334 St. Bartholomew’s 
310 Guy’s 
111 St. Thomas’s 
276 London 
159 St. George’s 
| — Middlesex 
80 St. Mary’s 
— Westminster 
| 63 King’s College 
— University 
66 Royal Free 
72 Charing Cross 
5 Metropolitan Free 
— Great Northern 
1,476 Totals (so far as 


returned) 





practicable, the arrangement and nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General 
und by Miss Nightingale in the paper referred to in the third resolution. 

7. That in the opinion of this meeting, it is essential that there should be in 

every hospital an officer charged specially with the duty of attending to the regis- 

_ tration of patients. 








































































































530 Statistics of Metropolitan and [ Dee. 
Taste I1T.—Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 
All Cases, Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
rere T reyao \g oO, N b 
Resi- | Resi- Resi 
Males.|Females.| Total. | “°°: | Males. Females.|Total.| 28° | Males. Females,| Total, | @2¢ 
: vo. A No. No, Days. § Ce No. No. | Days. No. No. No. | Day: 
St. Bartholomew’s}! — — 541 33 03-"| 108* | 206). 82° 1 979.) *156 335| 34 
CG Borate ay, 296 | 209 505 | 33° 4108 | OF faon| 86 1 188 | 11% 302] 32 
St. Thomas’s........ 113°). 229 192 | 88 | 43-) 38 81| 383 71 | 40 | r11| 48 
BiGAGOD ..5,. cscs. osc 247 | 120 367 dl 60 46 |106| 81 187 74 261| 30 
St. George’s ........ 162 | 132 204. | 27 58 Of 379) 25 VIO, 7 175| 29 
Middlesex............ —_— — — —— = = — aoe — 
St. Mary's... 78 | 62 140 | 26, f 28 | 35 53 | 24 BO | 27. 77 | 2m 
Westminster ©...) — | i— — — Ff — ee oe ae — — — |— 
King’s College ....) — | — — a eye ei ee ee = ie. —j = 
University............ ~- —— o ~~ —}— |j—] — -~ - — |— 
Royal Free ........ $2 | 43 ge 88 BS) 0 Sel pe Ties | es sy | 24 
Charing Cross ....|. — — — 33 — — |—| — — — — | 
MetropolitanFree} 5 7 Ic ae 2 4 6| 22 3 3 6| 382) 
Great Northern .| — | — — — idee | ee tee | ee ee ee 
a yes Average — $7 Average pS 5 al Avag 
Totals (20 far | one | -ga9 2,126 | 30 [405 | 399 |804} 28 | 806 
as returned) : 








All Cases. 
Hospital. Males 
Males. | Females. and 
Females. 
Percnt.| Per ent. Per ent. 
St. Bartholomew’s} 9:9 8°7 9°3 
CNUs beaieioce 10°8 8°7 CR 
St. Thomas’s....... 10%>.1 40% 10°3 
DONO, Riessesessases- 9°1 8°0 8°6 
St. George’s ..... 9°3 7 8°3 
Middlesex........... — — — 
St. Marys)... 9-2 6°5 7° 
Westminster........ — _- 9°0 
King’s College ....| 13°8 | 11°0 12°% 
University .cnksa) -— — 
Royal Free ....... 79 42 6'0 
Charing Cross ...| 92 6:2 4°8 
Metropolitan Free) 12°4 80 10°2 


Great Northern ..| — 


Average (so far 


as returned) 





*,* Tasie IV.—The death-rate in this and in the corresponding 






































returns ; but when not so statcd, it has been computed thus : 





Annual deaths ae 
Annual admissions + patients at the beginning — those at the end of the year. 






































Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
- 
Males Males | 
Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and 
Females. Femaleg 
Percnt.| Percent. | Percent. }Percnt.| Percent. | Per cnt. | 
Los) ie i4'O G27 59 6°70 
1S 77) ee ae aise 6:8 5:0 som 
14°4 | 12°2 yew 72 8-7 79 
15°4 8°4 I1‘ro | 6°9 128 72 
14°8 8°9 11°8 5°8 49 5°3 | 
149° 7-9). re I ae ok SS 4°6 | 
18°9 12°7 15°8 8°4 Ce. 81 









table of former reports is generally that stated in th 
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Taste V.—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 









General Wards. 


(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. General and Special Wards. 





Hospital. : 
Rate of § 








Admitted. | Died. | fie | Admitted.| Died. | Admitted.| Died. | icity, 














No. No. Per cnt. No. No. No. No. Per cnt. 
St.Bartholomew’s...| 5,197 544 | 10°47 | 745 is 5,942 DOT. 937 
BRE esta cviesatun |. S022 AG7 | 11°85 1,063 19 5,005 486 9°47 E 




















St. Thomas’s........... — ~-- — ~ — — — — 

PER AMVOGEE 5. or cidecassotonter 4,368 381 8°72 [No accoulntkept] 4,368 381 S52 
pt. George's .......é0. 4,075 315 Feb TNE Nil 4,075 315 Gee 
IIA CIOSOX .c¢c0cs0c0scec: — a — — — — — = 
Be MSNY Bese cicecce. | 1,789 ESS: '_ 16°23 135 5 1,924 188 9°74 
Westminster.......,.... 1,992 157 4°So 1 Nil Nil 1,992 157 Oy 
King’s College .......]| 1,576 EO BESO 55 As L631 179) |\.to-07 
Bniversity = ss... — == = ey 4 a ves — 
Ova HESS: 7 os i... 05s: — — — — — — — 
Charing Cross ....... 1,185 85 F208 Nil Nil 1,185 85 a°I8 
Metropolitan Free .. 167 Let rors a ey 167 17 | 1o!18 
Great Northern... — — — — — — — — 

Average Average 


Totals (so far 


24,2 2,32 
as returned) 4,291 | 2,827 





g's jase 88 | 26,289 |2,365 |) 9°s 





Appirionat Tasie.—Rate of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1861, 1862, and 1863. 





T{ospital. 1861. 























* No account of special wards. 
ADDITIONAL TaBLE.—See note to Table IV, ante. 





| 

| Bes 

) | 1862 1863 

(a eae aeons Fast Ae ie Cae 

) St. Bartholomew’s................c0000- 12°3 12°5 ey 
CRONE) see cen recesiareaasec.alilvocaiaaeeeoaea Li:2 11°8 11:9 
St. Tigers det Ace Ae prensa a 9°8 8°8 10°4 
Wipe iach si atocs nse cand 8°4 ee 8°8 
Pte CCCURE. Bil cate ceangs ti our hcrdas teaver: 8°7 8°4 8°3 
ENN CSO Sh 4c stat adecicss inode teas atts. 11°6 — ~~ 
OB BY GS oatvas dadont convicts sprnccrvnedashic 10°9 10:0 10°3 
NVCRPIELINGEOL® oa j ais cow vncceascevindetuese: eae) 10°4 20 
MUTE COMORES anys cor vnsnseenassictoasne: dB Ga TOP 12°9 
MRO SNM gredoceetoeas cavern vthcosnsvacsn 11°6 — — 
Boag h els fc sys tiashennsetisrodosioen C7 73 6°5 
CHiarin gs Cree oo sa ctesdacodsstecacasest 8°4 8°6 ee) 
Metropolitan Pree............cc.s0se0 (pa 5°38 10°9 
CPORb NOLOCRI 2, sas.cncnssnecssoneen step 8°3 42 oo 

Average (so far as returned) Del 8'8 og 
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COUNTY 
TABLE (1).—General Results. (No distinction 






























































Remaining Admitted Discharged 
Hospital. lst January, ; during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1863. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
WOR COUNEY sd. ccsee ones 54: 692 746 362 138 4 
Devonshire (Buxton, rp 
Pee WYSE) © |. cn050:scessees \ pS 826 874 sa aa 
Norfolk and Norwich............ 114 973 187 | 843 — 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — — — 7 — — 
| | 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ 14 213 227 170 | 
Gloucester 4g sagaeet 93 596 689 - 260 244, | 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- ie om bay mx ee 
BEDIOMY). J ersivusocniacipiryn sts 
West Sussex, East Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- — — — — 
GREE G IN hs cocrsardeivintivactaanens 
Hull General abnaty He. _ oa — _- —- 
Cheltenham — ..c....sdeseeevens 59 491 L SEG i 302 109 
EP EOSUSE Goa. dcip tn nchabcstioceeee: 143 1,358 T5011 | — me 
Wolverhampton ..:.....00...s50.. — = | — — — 
Totals (so far as ie by : & 
TECUTNEA) ...esveeeres } ae pate 51674 2,8 auf 



































Medical Wards. 
Picepiial, Remaining | Admitted ) > apisz Remaining 
lst January,| during Total. Died. | 1st reais 
1868. the Year. charged. 64, 
No = INO No. No No N 
Wet Ceutiby 025. ce ctecieenss — ese, ote hal oe = o“ 
Devonshire (Buxton, ee — ie ode eee dy ae 
Derbyshire) ‘...,..-.<waass 
Norfolk and Norwich ....... 50 888 | 438 368 29 41 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — — — _ au = 
Stockport (infirmary) ....... — — | — — =a a 
Glomceste: - 4,, | awies. 26 190 216. ty 407e 10 29 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- : is 2 ae 33 = 
AUPTINI YY cassaseiecuesscosere at 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
and Chichester cut — fo a ram = 
PANY) cavivssasovegttye cove icrenes | 
Hull General (infirmary) .... aa — mes OS ae =a ees 
Chelpenband b...sicsscceves.saeetane 18 186 204 163 5 36 
DieiGOSbER snd veisssidesscoseamtions — — — = ue aes 
Wolverhampton ou. — — — = a as 
eerie helio lem eens cee YM te VE 
PECUPNE) .....es0000s 


teh tei A A SNES a SEs ALS RS AOI et MERRIE AACA eA Lm OE AAS tery ta ES RETA A ET AINE NE! AER TNL RAIS SSE RAE TEE SA PORE AER TAT SCART RST, ane MAN TLS OTTER ot a 
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HOSPITALS. 
of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 
: by 
Discharged Remaining Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, in Hospital. 
| Special Reasons. 1864. Dead. 
a BR, TU ee i Oia Te cae 
21 77 22 72 — York County 
0 | -{ Devonshire (Buxton 
lod b) 
py : a oa ay Derbyshire) 
18 60 4A, 109 $3 Norfolk and Norwich 
— — — a — Taunton and Somerset 
— _ | 22 14 — Stockport (infirmary) 
| 9 67 Won ee~ 1 8-4 2 Gloucester < 
. Pe a pee = ~ f Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
| | | firmary) 
| West Sussex, East Hants, 
ae — foe | = eee and Chichester (infir- 
| | mary) 
— | — fees | — eee Hull General (infirmary) 
7 AQ Wasi be 75 = Cheltenham 
| — | = ie yes aa = Leicester 
— — | — = Se! Wolverhampton 
ae EE EN eee TE ee 
131 248 130 367 | a: Totals 





Cases, without distinction of Sex. 



























































| Surgical Wards. 
i : 
Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining Hospital. 
‘lst January,| during Total. Died. | ist January, 
| 1863, the Year. charged. 1864. 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
| — Sf er cP ma = York County 
bi Peete ts ee pate a ie Devonshire (Buxton, 
| | Derbyshire) 
64. 585 649 553 28 68 Norfolk and Norwich 
~= —_ | — — a — | Taunton and Somerset 
/ -— f o— — = = Stockport (infirmary) 
67 406 | 43 405 13 55 Gloucester ES 
ae hee et pe <3 ah Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
fi | firmary) 
| West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
| = — | a= | = and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 
) — — = = = e Hull General (infirmary) 
4.1 305 346 295 12 39 Cheltenham 
—- — — — — — Leicester 
— ae oe a ae aa Wolverhampton 
172 1,296 1,4.68 1,253 53 162 Totals (so far as returned) 








ss Tapie (HT).— Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 


Hospital. 


nace ee 


York County 
Devonshire (Buxton, 
Derbyshire) _........ 
Norfolk and Norwich .. 
Taunton and Somerset. 


Co ee 


Stockport (infirmary)... 


Gloucester 

Royal Isle of Wight ) 
(infirmary) ...036..205. 

West Sussex, East 
Hants, and ch | 
chester (infirmary) 


Hull General: ae \ 
mary) .. one oae 


Cheltenham 0... 
TVGC OSCR secwsrsinsdonsasae so. 
Wolverhampton............ 


Totals (so far as 
returned) ....... 











Vespital. 
VCO MUI ose saris Gans 
Devonshire (Buxto 
Die byline). cvsseornaes 


Norfolk and Norwich..... 
Taunton and Somerset . 


Stockport (infirmary) . 
Gloucester : 


Royal Isle of Wight (in- 


firmary) 


eee ee ee 


Weat Sussex, Hast Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- 


mary) 


OO 








Statistics of Metropolitan and 











All Cases. 

Average Number 

Resident. 
Males. |Females.) Total 
No. No. No 

eS 
12.1 SE | aes 
56 32 88 
28 380 5 8 
156 | 113 | 328 


Per ent. 


wee 


feeree. 


eevee 


ee eater 


eee 





Hull General (infirmary) .... 


Cheltenham 
MGT COSEOL + .\cdutavovecere atoses 
Wolverhampton 


Ce 


Average (so fai as 
TETUTNEA) ....s00eseee 


tert 








seeder ar ores 


ae eeee 


All Cases. 


Males. 


0-4 
53 


3°0 








ait REAVER N 
Mean Resi Ps 
Resi- 

ab dence. 

Days.{ No No 
96 Dee ee 
41 24 27 
o2 14 13 
38 J) LM 

bane se 

39 47 51 





P Rate of : 
Females. Mortality. Males. 
Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per ent. 

a che 

‘0 2 
5:2 5°2 
—_ roOr3 
3°9 3°4 
2°7 a9 


| 


Medical Cases. 























Femules 


umber 
nt. 





Per cnt. 








Mean 
Resi- 


Males. |Females.|Total.| 42e- 





Medical Cases. 


Rate of 
‘| Mortality. 








Per cnt. 


Surgical Cases. 


Average Number 





[ Dee. 


Males. |Females.|Tota!. 


























Resident. Mew 
__| Resi 

dence. 

No No. | Days: 

24 93| Al 

19 61| og 
19 38 235 
Averag 

62 teas 39 






















Seehal Cases. 


Males. 


Femates. Mortalit 


‘ per ent. 








) 
Rate of | 


y 
eal 


Per ent 
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TaBLe (V).—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 





General Wards. 


(Medical and Surgical.) | Special Wards, General and Special Wards. 
al D cai. 












































Hospital, a ee 
Admitted. | Died. ite _ | Admitted. | Died. | Admitted.) Died. | fet 
: | No. No. Per cnt. i No. No. No. No. Per cnt. 
BB ENE onc sesacts conscivsnges 657 22 AGE is 35 Nil GdIZ 22 3°18 
ronshiire (Buxton, Z : ‘ é 
BPENVSUITC) . ...ccdecpe0css ‘| = Z +3 ny ie 856 Z a8 
folk and Norwich ........ 973 44, 482 m ~ 973 4d | Ange 
inton and Somerset ...... —_ = a = ae << = 
ckport (infirmary) ........ 227 22 9°69 Nil Nil 227 22 9°69 
eStCE = gg vasiense 689 23 her 53 5 689 23 3°34 
yal Isle of Wight (in- ae ie : 
REEEY)) Sesastesvessntcerssnones ee af ¥% ima . 
st Sussex, Kast Hants, 
nd Chichester (nfir- — — — — — — a = 
MNOS sse cae esssscsescaiease | 
ll General (infirmary) ....) — — — — — — —_ — 
SPRUE oii ccc ecsessscneeseess _ — — ~~ — — — 
RMI OH poate hecasasKounounedeandoas 1,358 79 5°82 107 Nil | 1,465 72 5°36 
EVETHAMAPTON ...0...0.s00s000s008 — — — — — —_ — — 
Average Average 
Totals (so es as 2 ; a oe 
ay oy) aro 4,760 | 192 | 4s 142 4,902 | 192 | 44 





AppitionaL Tasie.—late of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1862 and 1863. 








Hospital 1862 1863 
ROMS CUNY ee cect onder erion sora cahise avee cnasionssStOt vas aettiant anes 6°6 3°4 
Devonshire (Buxton, Derbyshire)  .........06..s00ssesoee. “4 2 
INOFiQM AMG INOW 65 ccs oc gaotonacte cS cninveoageacce ans cistes 4e7 4:5 
Da Uae COW BG SOMMOPSOE «5.5.5 ones. seces aedysvesscoaeesdyneesassoon 2°2 — 
Stockport Ciaenmiary)  ..c.c.ssisonssiease Reverie ts siundtisvoasaxtens 8°3 10°3 
RTC SSS 55h cera paca hacwonsceesassosdusdedwane Sctandns: ae! 3°8 
Royal Isle of Wight CARUIPENRAE Ys) o Caroms sce suteren sat otesesece 5°3 — 
| West Sussex, East. Hants, and Chichester (infirmary) 6°3 oo 
ial. Croweral Gnfrrmvary). cst orssestssosseayseocssavensoatsvcecde! wi — 
ME WOHPC NAILS © csarevadescs szavegossesorinastns deen eode Suneaab cat eden aeas 2°8 3°6 
NC OBO ac care sslcccw selon <a) ass cenneensedeeinead Sveiue Sanusley ines syaumens 6°2 — 
Vl VOU SAMUI HON, 55525 seh snes Zou vouednnaises Suse ens taken oh trektoeseeads’ 9°3 — 
Average (so far as returned) sures 5'3 43 


——— 


*,* The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated afresh from the data supplied by 
several hospitals. See note to Table IV, ante. 

Note.—In all these tables the blanks (—) must be understood to imply an absence of informa- 
1. ‘The information comprised in Table V respecting special wards, was supplied by the several 
pitals in answer to a circular letter sent by the honorary secretaries of the Statistical Society. 
inquiry was suggested by the wide differences existing in the rates of mortality in hospitals 
ing many circumstances in common. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1865. 


Tarrty-Firra Meeting of the Britisn Assocration for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Birminauam, 6th — 13th 
September, 1865. 


Section F.—Economic Science and Ntatisties. 


President.—TuHE Ricut Hon. Lorp Sranzey, M.P., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents. —The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, M.P.; Sir Jobn 
Bowring, F.R.S.; William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; Professor Fawcett, M.P.; 
William Newmarch, F.R.S.; Professor Rogers (of Oxford); W. i. Sargant. 


Secretaries.—Edmund Macrory, A.M.; J. D. Goodman; and G. J. Johnson. 


Committee. — Thomas Avery; W. Rotet Banks, M.D.; William Barlow 3 
C. H. Bracebridge; Mr. Samuel Brown; J. T. Bunce; William Camps, M.D.; 
J.T. Danson; F. P. Fellowes; Alfred Hill; Edwin Hill; Lord Houghton ; Hon. 
Joseph Howe (Nova Scotia); Sir Willoughby Jones; William Kenrick; Baron 
Kiibeck (Austria); Professor Leone Levi; James McClelland; T. De Meschin, 
LL.D.; Dr. Orpen; Charles Ratcliff; A. Ryland; Samuel Timmins; Edward 
Vivian, M.A.; Robert Wilkinson ; James Yates. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section :— 


Thursday, 7th September, 1865. 


The President's Opening Address. 
Thomas Avery.—On the Municipal Expenditure of the Borough of 
Birmingham. 
W. L. Sargant.—On the Vital Statistics of Birmingham. 
Reports on Local Industries (First Group): 
George HHeaton.—Die Sinking. 
J. P. Turner.—Button Manufacture. 
W. Bridges Adams.—On the Division of Labour. 


Friday, 8th September, 1865. 
Reports on Local Industries (Second Group): 
J. 8S. Wright.—Jewellery and Gilt Toys. 
Dr. Lioyd.—¥ lint Glass. 
Professor Leone Levi.—Statistical Data in Relation to the Repre- 
sentation of the People. 
G. J. Johnson.—Statisties of the Benefit Building baa Freehold 
Land Societies of Birmingham. 


Saturday, 9th September, 1865. 


The Section did not meet to-day. 


Ff? 


ey) 
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Monday, 11th September, 1865. 


David Morris.— On the Past and Present Productive Power of 
Cotton Machinery. 
Mr. Edward Vivian, M.A.—On the Admission of Illegitimate Children 
into Workhouses, as a means of preventing Infanticide. 
Professor J. LH. T. Rogers.—On Patents and Copyright. 


Tuesday, 12th September, 1865. 


Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Question of 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

F. P. Fellowes.—On the Practical Advantages of the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures. 

James Yates —On Mural Standards for Exhibiting the Measures of 
Lengths legalized in the United Kingdom. 

Alfred Hill,—Statistics of the Post Office Savings Bank. 

LT. de Meschin, LL.D.—On the proposed Extension of Government 
Administration to Railways. 

J. Thackray Bunce.—Statistics of Crime in Birmingham, as com- 
pared with other Large Towns. 

Rteports on Local Industries :—Papier Maché; Steel Wire; Steel 
Pens; Crown and Sheet Glass; Brassfounding; Lighthouse 
Lamps and Reflectors; Iron Manufacture of Staffordshire 
Stained Glass. 


Wednesday, 13th September, 1865. 


J. D. Goodman.—Statistics of the Small Arms Manufacture of 
Birmingham. 

Rev. J. W. Bain.—The Social, Moral, and Educational Status of the 
Population of South Staffordshire. 

Professor Bennett.—Statistics of Pneumonia. 

G. B. Galloway.—Suggested Improvements applicable to the City 
of London and other Large Towns, to Improve Health and 
preserve Life. 

G. B. Galloway —Means of Saving Life from Buildings which may 
be on Fire. 

G. B. Galloway.—Inter-communication between Railway Passengers. 

J. T. Arlidge, M.B—On the Duration of Life, the Prevailing 
Diseases, and the Causes of Death, of Potters. 

Robert Wilkinson.— A. Statistical Review of the Police-recognised 
Drunkenness of the Metropolis. 

Henry C. Roper.—The Physical and Geographical Features of the 
Country Ten Miles round Dudley, with Remarks upon the 
Natural Drainage Area as they bear upon the Sanitary 
Condition of the District. 

202 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


SEssIonN 1864-65. 


— 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th November, 1864. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 





G. P. Ivey, Esq. | Professor W. 8. Jevous, M.A. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Commercial Progress of the Colonies, 1858-63.” By 
E. T. Blakely, Esq. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th December, 1864. 


Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:—— 


F. P. Fellowes, Esq. J. T. Minett, Esq. 

H. Sutton, Esq. E. T. Blakely, Esq. 

P. Hill, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel J. P. Kennedy. 
G. Senior, Esq. H. Y. Thomson, Esq. 

W. H. Davis, Esq. T. Hudson, Esq. 


kK, A. Hadley, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 

“ On the Extension of Modern Subjects as a part of Regular 
“ Study in Educational Institutions.’ By James Heywood, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th January, 1865. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F'.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
NZ. 
Sir S. M. Peto, Bart., M.P. Alderman S. J. Gibbons. 
T. Y. Strachan, Esq. T. G. Balfour, Esq., M.D. 
J. J. Andrews, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Census of 1861." By W. L. Sargant, Esq. 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 2\st February, 1865. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
Monsieur A. Ansas. | J, Thackray Bunce, Esq. 
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The following Papers were read :— 

“On Infant Mortality, and on Alleged Inaccuracies in the 
“ Census.” By William Farr, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

“On the Prevalence of Phthisis in America, especially among 
“ Females.” By E. Y. Robins, Esq. 


Hifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st March, 1865. 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 
W.S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. 

The following Papers were read :— 

“ On the Statistical and Fiscal Definition of the word Income.” 
By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. 

“On Public Schools, and the Civil Service of India.” By 
Horace Mann, Esq. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th April, 1865. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
G. S. Horsnail, Esq. J. B. Bannerman, Esq. 
A. Webster, Esq. KE. Waterhouse, Esq., B.A. 
Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A. 
The following Paper was read :— 
‘On the Supposed Decrease of the Turks, and Increase of the 
“ Christians in Turkey.” By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th May, 1865. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
H. G. Grist, Esq. | F, Martin, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Variation of Prices, and the Value of the Currency 
“ since 1782.” By Professor W.S. Jevous, M.A. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th June, 1865. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Papers were read :— 

“ On the Economic Condition of the. Highlands and Islands of 
“ Scotland.’ By Professor Leone Levi. 

“ On the Country Clearing.” By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
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I1.— Telegraphic Reform. 


Some very sound observations were recently made upon this subject in 
a leading article of the Manchester Guardian, which is here reprinted. 
Efficient reform of the telegraphic system of this country, can only be 
iooked for when the press shall generally lend its aid to the discussion 
of this important question :— 


“ Although the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has been the first to speak out 
on the subject of telegraphic communication, the opinion which it has expressed is 
by no means confined to that locality. During the last two or three years a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the telegraph companies 
discharge their functions has been spreading throughout the country. Their 
charges are too high, and the transmission of messages is subject to undue 
uncertainty and delay. There is really no reason why a telegram should not go to 
its destination within a specified time as surely and unfailingly as a letter goes 
through the post. The value of time in mercantile affairs is so great, the saving of 
even a few minutes will so often secure a great gain or avert a serious loss, that 
in certain transactions the telegraph would completely supersede the post as the 
regular medium of correspondence, if the companies encouraged it by punctuality 
and a moderate tariff. Weare ready to give the companies credit for what they 
have done. Their service has undoubtedly been somewhat improved. The gross 
blunders which used at one time to be so common in the deciphering of messages, 
and the excessive delays which used to occur in their delivery, have become com- 
paratively rare. We do not doubt that the companies. are sincerely anxious to 
accommodate the public. That they fail to do so satisfactorily is due to the false 
principles on which they conduct their operations, and it is as much in their interest 
as in that of the public, that we now call attention to the subject. If they would 
deal more liberally with the public, they would certainly not lose by it. 

«The grievances of the public are summed up very forcibly in the able report 
by Mr. George Harrison, which has been adopted unanimously by the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and circulated among all the other chambers in the kingdom, 
with a view to a general agitation on the subject. The first head of complaint is 
the high tariff. The business is, as our readers know, in the hands of three 
companies. As long as they were separate, competition helped to keep down their 
charges ; but they are now leagued together in an absolute monopoly. There was 
first a combination between the Electric and International and the Magnetic. Then 
the United Kingdom, which had been started on the principle of a uniform rate of 
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1s. for twenty words, was drawn into the combination, and prices were at once 
raised. The present tariff is 1s. per twenty words for distances of 100 miles and 
‘under; 1s. 6d. from 100 to 200 miles; and 2s. if above 200 miles; the charges 
for telegrams to and from Ireland are on a higher scale. 

* Nobody, of course, expects the companies to do business on philanthropic 
principles. They are traders, seeking as large a profit as possible. It is the rule of 
parliament, however, in giving its sanction to undertakings of this nature, which in 
a greater or less degree over-ride private rights and are invested with a valuable 
monopoly, to impose certain restrictions in the interest of the public. There are 
Innits which the companies must not surpass in their appetite for dividends. It is 
said that a fair trial was given to the low tariff introduced by the United Kingdom 
Company, and that it proved to be unremunerative. Our own opinion is, that the 
experiment was of too short duration to be conclusive, and that besides, even as it 
was, it by no means showed that the low rate was ruinous. It may be that the 
United Kingdom did not find it answer, but then the United Kingdom was 
subjected to sharp competition by the two old companies, who, by immediately 
lowering their charges to the same level, managed to retain the lion’s share of the 
business. What might be a losing game for a new and only half organised 
company, under these trying circumstances, might be very profitable if adopted 
on a large scale by the three companies working as one. However that may be, we 
should like to see the matter investigated by a Parliamentary Committee. The 
testimony of the companies is doubtless quite honest, but it can hardly be deemed 
impartial or decisive. Judging from analogy, one cannot but believe that they are 
acting on a radically false principle. Small profits and quick returns is now the 
general rule of trade. The old slow-coach system of securing heavy returns ont of a 
limited number of transactions is quite exploded in most branches of business ; and 
the telegraph companies are undoubtedly making a sad mistake for themselves in 
thus obstinately adhering to it. It is an additional reason for parliamentary 
interference that not only does the public need to be protected against the 
companies, but that the companies apparently need to be protected against 
themselves. Even if it be made out that the charges cannot be diminished — and 
we are anxious that the question should be fairly examined on each side—the 
public is entitled to claim greater facilities from the companies. The three 
companies do not provide means of communication between more than about a 
thousand separate places, and the stations in many districts are few and far between. 
Compare this with the accommodation afforded by the General Post-office, which has 
544. head offices, and 7,250 sub-offices, in England; 114 head offices, and 1,180 
sub-offices, in Scotland; and 138 head offices, and 1,459 sub-offices, in Ireland ; 
making altogether 10,685. We admit that the analogy between the Post-office 
and the telegraph is not complete. At the lowest price, telegrams will always cost 
so much as to deter large numbers from using them; and the class of people to 
whom such a swift medium of correspondence is necessary is small, compared with 
the infinite legion of letter writers. Again, each telegram must be dispatched by 
itself at an expense to the company which would not be incurred if it were not 
sent. But it makes no appreciable difference in the charges of the Post-office 
whether one letter or many thousand letters go from Manchester to London by any 
particular mail. At the same time there can be no doubt that telegraphic business 
is capable of being largely developed by proper encouragement in the same way as 
the business of the Post-office. Mr. Harrison gives some instructive figures in his 
report. The Americans make much greater use of the telegraph than we do, and 
this is not because they appreciate the value of time more, but because they have 
greater facilities for sending messages. In order to get trustworthy statistics we 
must go back before the war, for the subsequent returns are confused and incomplete. 
In 1859 five million messages were sent, at an average cost of 1s. 8d. each, 
producing a return, exclusive of the receipts from newspapers, of 400,000/.; whilst 
in Great Britain, in the same year, only 1,575,437 telegrams were sent, at an 
average cost of about 3s. 6d. each, the gross receipts being 275,7042. Comparing 
the population of the two countries, America sent more than three times the number 
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of telegrams that we sent. France, Belgium, and Switzerland, too, are all ahead of 
us on this point. It cannot be supposed that a greater demand for telegraphic 
communication exists in any of those states than in England. But in France, since 
1862, there has been a uniform tariff of 1 fr. a message from one part of any depart- 
ment to another part, and of 2 frs. a message from a place in one department to a 
place in another. In Switzerland there is also a uniform charge of a franc; while in 
Belgium the rate is 1s. 3d. We should like to see a uniform rate in this country of 
say 6d. per message of twenty words when its journey did not go beyond a county, 
and of 1s. from one county to another. Considering the population, enterprise, and 
wealth of the kingdom, we cannot doubt that it would pay, and pay well, But, in 
order to give it a fair chance, additional stations would have to be opened and more 
wires laid down. Wherever any delay occurs in the transmission of a message, 
the invariable excuse is that the wires are over-crowded. The obvious answer is, let 
more wires be laid down, not only between places hitherto unconnected, but between 
places where, though there are already wires, more are wanted to do justice to the 
amount of business. 

“The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce do not recommend any specific plan by 
which the present system of telegraphic communication can be improved; but 
suggest three important reforms. The first is the amalgamation of the three 
existing companies, with a moderate tariff, to be further reduced as the profits grow 
beyond a certain limit, but this could be effected only by the consent of the parties. 
The second project is more feasible. It is to adopt a complete system of free trade, 
by passing a general act authorising any person or association of persons to crect 
telegraph posts along any public way throughout the United Kingdom. We would 
suggest that a clause should be added compelling the railway companies to give the 
use of their lines to all that applied for them for telegraphic purposes, on payment 
of the same amount of rent as they might be receiving from any other company. 
The Edinburgh people seem to have a leaning towards the purchase of the wires by 
the Government, which we certainly do not share. There is already on the statute 
book, an act authorising the State to acquire the railways, and the objections to such 
a measure have been repeatedly pointed out. There is less to be said against the 
transfer of the telegraphs to the State, for the capital involved is comparatively 
small—somewhere under 2,500,o00/.—and the influence thereby conferred on the 

xovernment would not be so dangerous. We have no objection to see the question 

fully argued out; but our feeling is decidedly against imposing on the State any 
duty which can reasonably be left to private enterprise. The Post-office has been a 
remarkable success, but it by no means follows that Government telegraphs would 
be equally successful; and it must be remembered that St. Martin’s-le-Grand is 
rather an exception, in point of efficiency and enterprise, to the general rule of 
imperial administration.” 


I1.—The Bank “ Minimum” and the Money Market. 


Tue following article is taken from the Globe of the 11th October — 
last :— 


“The return from the Bank of England for the week ending this day 
(Wednesday) will be examined with much interest. The rise in the rate of 
discount from 4 to 7 per cent., during the last fortnight, began so unexpectedly, 
and proceeded so rapidly, that the weekly returns have been left in the lurch. 
The bank directors have been acting upon information, derived from accounts 
concerning which the public possess very little knowledge. We know that on 
Wednesday last the ratio between reserve and liabilities was ‘much too small; we 
know also that the rise of the rate from 5 to 6 per cent. on Thursday last was not 
enovgh to restore equilibrium, for on Saturday 7 per cent. was decmed necessary. 
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But whether 7 per cent. has been bringing up the reserve to the mark, and quelling 
the demand for short loans, which had become excessive, we can only guess. If, 
"as was assumed by the projectors of the Bank Act, it is desirable that an abstract 
of the bank books should be published once a week, so that all the world may know 
what is being done by the great fountain of issue in England, and why it is being 
done, then the idea suggests itself that, during the progress of such rapid changes 
in the price of short loans as we have been lately witnessing, it might be expedient 
to make these publications somewhat oftener. Unless there is mismanagement 
going on, we cannot suppose that the bank would be ashamed of any degree of 
publicity ; and again, unless there is mismanagement going on, publicity for the 
truth is the best safeguard against panic. Why should not the Bank make a return 
whenever the rate of discount is raised? Surely it would not be derogatory to the 
dignity of the establishment to present the simplest of explanations for conduct, 
often, indeed, necessary, but at the same time not altogether usual. It happens 
that, at present, the direction having the confidence of the country, can do almost 
what it pleases without needing to render any apology; when the rate is altered, 
suddenly or not suddenly, it is taken for granted that the Bank is acting rightly. 
Confidence like this we believe to be most advantageous for all parties; but it is 
none the better for being blind, even for only two days together. 

“No doubt this week’s account will show that the movement of last Saturday 
up to 7 per cent. was fully justified by the state of affairs. We feel sure of this, 
not only because we trust the wisdom of the directors, not only because the Bank, 
when it does err, almost always errs rather on the side of leniency and tardiness, 
than of severity and haste, but also because this rise in the price of loans, suddenly 
as it came upon us, is by no means unaccountable. Partly it is attributable to 
speculations in cotton. Cotton in Liverpool is sold for cash; buyers fall back upon 
the local banks ; and the local banks, having as usual no adequate reserves where- 
with to meet a quick and great demand, fall back upon the Bank of England. The 
real reserves of all the provincial banks are in the reserve of the Bank of England, 
and consequently a drain at Liverpool very soon makes itself felt in London. We 
do not say that this is as it should be; we only say that it is so, and we may add, 
that to make the country banks (and the London banks too) hold their own reserves 
might be a rather difficult piece of legislation, but would certainly have some good 
effects. The rise in the price of loans, then, is partly due to transactions in cotton. 
It is also partly due to a steady, although slow, drain of bullion towards Egypt, 
Spain, and Brazil. ‘This may be a small matter at present, but the time must be 
coming for much heavier exportations, and especially for the usual transmittances 
of silver to the East. Fortunately the foreign exchanges have ruled favourably for 
London during this present crisis, otherwise it might have been arather serious 
affair. But we are yet far from secure against an adverse turn. Already the Bank 
of France is raising its rates, only a little less briskly than the Bank of England. 
Such are some of the obvious causes of 7 per cent. at the beginning of October, 
1865; but the real root of it is to be sought deeper down. 

«There is no doubt that, in 1863, 1864, and, to a less extent perhaps, in 1865, 
this country exceeded its means, over-invested, or rather entangled too large an 
amount of capital in inchoate enterprises out of its reach. ‘The calls on those 
investments are now pressing on the speculators, many of whom, unable to borrow 
except on high class securities must sell—‘ sacrifice or perish.’ As if the naturally 
speculative spirit of man was not of itself enough, it has been in various ways 
stimulated artificially. The safety-valve of limited responsibility, only completed 
for all branches of trade as lately as 1862, has deadened the sense of personal honour 
as to bearing losses, until, not only is there no kind of restraint upon castle building, 
sometimes on the ground, sometimes in the air, but direct encouragement is given 
to that disposition through companies formed for the making and discounting of 
bills, through financial and credit companies, promotion companies, and the rest. 
The machinery for the distribution of wealth has outrun the machinery for the 
production of wealth. It has become impossible for the supply of capital, created 
by the slow process of regular industry, to keep pace with the extravagance of 
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modern enterprise and private expenditure. Truc, the savings of Great Britain are 
enormous. They were calculated, twenty years ago, by Mr. Porter, at sixty millions 
sterling ; they are now at least twice as much; the expenditure on railways (to say 
nothing of Government expenditure and other noticeable outlays) seems to sanction 
the opinion that the capital of Great Britain increases by a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred millions. But it is a mistake to suppose that all this capital, because saved, 
is as disposable as if it were so much money. ‘The increase of population, for 
example, raises the rental of houses and the value of fields and landed estates ; but 
these are not exportable commodities. They do not operate in enabling us to pay 
for imported luxuries, to lend to the Turks, the Egyptians, the Moors, the 
Brazilians, and all the rest of the world, without producing a disturbance of the 
foreign exchanges; neither do they operate in enabling us to pay for shares in 
engineering companies, or contract corporations. This time the scarcity of capital 
touches one set of investors; next time, may be within a week or a fortnight, it 
may touch another set, directly. Indirectly every scarcity affects all; the level 
is very soon tound.” 


III.— The Rate of Discount and the Currency. 


From the city article of the Times, 12th October :— 


“‘One result of any sudden increase in the rate of discount in this country is 
still to show that there are among us a considerable number of traders and merchants 
who unite great practical skill in the conduct of their personal business, with a 
total ignorance of even the rudimentary principles of tinance. Several corre- 
spondents take the present opportunity to protest against the ‘serious injury 
inflicted upon trade,’ and to point out the demonstration they assume it to afford of 
‘the necessity fcr an increase in the supplies of the converting medium.’ They 
omit, however, to state what they mean by these phrases. The holders of capital 
constitute a section of the trading classes quite as important as the non-holders, and 
the former will dispute the doctrine of any serious injury being inflicted by a move- 
ment which gives them 7 per cent. instead of 4. Moreover, what can be the 
character of the trade that is seriously injured by such arate? If the rise be but 
temporary—that is to say, supposing it to be maintained for about a month—it will 
make a difference of just + per cent. in the cost of whatever borrowed funds our 
manufacturers may find necessary. If it be permanent, we then have proof that the 
profits of business are su large that people feel no hesitation in carrying it on or even 
extending it on those terms. Next, with regard to the necessity for an increase in 
the supplies of the converting medium, the question to be asked is, How is the 
increase to be obtained? There is not an individual in the country to whom an 
increase would be disagreeable, but there is no one who has yet discovered any way 
of attaining the object other than that of creating by his labour some article for 
which some other person will voluntarily give it to him in exchange. If England 
will produce more goods than she will consume, she will find that precisely to that 
extent she will be supplied by foreigners with this medium. If at any time she feel 
a scarcity of it, either for her internal wants or any other purpose, she has but to 
raise the price she is prepared to offer for it, and she will get almost instantaneously 
as much as she requires. We have just shown that we are willing-to pay even 
7 per cent. for an extra supply, and if that rate should fail to bring in all we 
desire the inference must simply be that the profits of trade in other parts of the 
world are also such as to render money at 7 per cent. a bargain, and that if we 
want to obtain a portion of our neighbours’ share we must make a still higher 
bidding. 'The parties who now feel annoyed that they cannot. get capital on their 
own terms had better make up their minds at once that this is the only method. 
The present amount of the ‘ converting medium’ of the country is precisely 
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regulated by the commercial community themselves. The demand in proportion to 
the supply has sent the rate of discount up to 7 per cent. At that rate probably 
many merchants or financiers will delay or countermand orders they might be 
disposed to give for foreign bonds or foreign produce. But if in this state of things 
an additional supply of the converting medium could be fabricated by some hitherto 
unknown process, or could be drawn from the skies, the consequences would be 
that the rate of discount would drop, the orders for securities or goods would be 
sent out, the extra supply of the medium just obtained would be sent ‘away in 
payment, the rate would then again be up at 7 per cent., and a further extra supply 
would become essential—the process, in fact, being one that must be repeated for 
ever. It is not surprising thet those among the public who have not worked the 
matter out should, when they are told that this endless stream of unearned money 
is all that is wanted, and that the only bar to it is the Currency Act of 1844, think 
it a pity that the Government remain passive. But the Government, in deference 
to the craving, have already instituted inquiry after inquiry, and the uniform 
results of this search after the philosopher’s stone may be found in an accumulation 
of ponderous blue books printed at the public cost, which contain the views of all 
who wished to be heard, and thoroughly exhaust every aspect of the question.” 





- 1V.— The French Ironmasters and the Treaty of Commerce. 


Extractep from the letter of the Economist's correspondent at Paris 
(29th September ) :— 


« Among the most violent adversaries of the treaty of commerce with England 
were the ironmasters ; and to this day they denounce it with great bitterness. Yet 
(as stated in my last) the commission for fixing the value of goods imported and 
exported, declares that in 1864 the production was so large that prices actually 
declined, in spite of a diminution of imports and an increase of exports. They had 
predicted that the treaty would make them blow out all their furnaces! Their 
situation at the present moment seems even better than it was last year, for I find 
in a report on the iron market, that in the north of France they are maintaining an 
advance in prices obtained sometime back ; that in the district of the Moselle they 
have proclaimed an advance of to fr. the ton until further orders; that in the 
district of St. Dizier business is satisfactory ; that the same is the case at Paris ; 
that in the east and in the neighbourhood of Lyons, a rise of 1o fr. has been 
declared ; that in the south certain sorts of iron are much demanded; and that in 
the west ‘foreign competition is somewhat paralysed.’ The Customs returns, too, 
show how wrong the ironmasters were in dreading the foreigners. The duties 
received on the import of bar iron and rails having fallen from 3,155,000 fr. in the 
first seven months of 1862, to 9,000 fr. in the same period of 1865; and those in 
east iron from 3,027,000 fr. to 896,ooofr. It is true that the duties on some 
descriptions of iron were reduced on the Ist of October, 1864, but that does not 
account for the enormous difference. It is owing exclusively to a decline in the 
quantities brought in. Of bar iron and rails, for example, the import in the first 
seven months of 1862 exceeded 45,000 tons; in the same period of this year it 
was only 715; cast iron fell from 123,000 tons to 46,000; and in all other sorts 
of iron the decline was equally considerable.” 
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V.—Income of Trades and Professions. 


Tue large increase which has recently taken place in the number of 
persons subjected to the income tax under Schedule D, is shown by the 
following comparison, taken from the columns of the Times :— 


“ In the financial year 1857-58 (the year ending 5th of April, 1858), 267,014 
persons were charged income tax in Great Britain under Schedule D, the incomes 
thus charged with the tax amounting together to 80,214,119/. In the year 
1863-64 308,416 persons were charged on incomes amounting to 95,844,222. 
The following table shows the progress of this branch of taxation in these the last 
six years for which the returns have been issued, giving the number of persons 
charged to income tax under Schedule D at various rates of income, and the amount. 
of the incomes of each class :— 




















Year ended Year ended 
the 5th of April, 1858. the 5th of Apri, 1864. 
oe oo ee of Number of se of Number of 
Charged with |. Persons | Charged with |. Persons 
Tax, in each Class. Tax, in each Class. 
£ £& 

Under £100 a-year ............ 1,303,562 20,977 2,502,342 56,682 

£100 and under £150 ....| 12,348,795 | 124,717 \ 
180. 5 + 200.) 6.468.604) arose [ier ores east ze 
200 a S00"... — Gob7 461 33,611 9,204,866 41,592 
300 sf 400 ....| 4,956,455 15,524 5,800,397 18,278 
400 e 500 ....| 3,157,801 7,528 3,893,064 95313 
500 = 600 ....| 2,928,972 5,660 3,648,578 7,097 
600 “S 700 ....) 2,058,417 3,328 2,489,836 4,026 
700 2 800 ....| 1,522,156 2,101 1,864,909 2549 
800 * 900 ..... 1,488,203 1,818 1,846,656 2,235 
900 5 LOG: 22 786,888 845 876,701 944 
1,000 eS 2,000 ...| 7,146,607 53539 8,734,108 6,862 
2,000 x 3,000 ..... 38,781,882 1,653 4,853,855 2,103 
3,000 ; 4,000 ...| 2,647,275 802 3,627,017 1,100 
4,000 i 5,000 ....| 2,042,035 472 2,413,357 ey | 
5,000 » 10,000 ....) 5,754,885 862 7,565,070 1,140 
10,000 »» 00,000 ait 79,277,603 495 14,065,019 wax 
50,000 and upwards............ 5,036,428 51 8,744,762 91 


Total for Great Britain | 80,214,119 | 267,014 
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95,844,222 | 308,416 











VI.—Students’ Attendances at the University of Aberdeen, 1860-65. 


Mr. VatentineE has recently added to the local statistics* which he 
annually compiles for the Aberdeen Journal, the number of scholars attend- 


* See vol. xxvii, pp. 357 e¢ seq. Statistical Journal, 
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ing the different faculties at Aberdeen, and other particulars relating to the 
University, namely :— 

































































1860-61. | 1861-62. | 1862-63. | 1863-64. | 1864-65. 
1. Altendance— 
1 ES SOR a ee ee 413 393 370 BiB Soe 
RVC DICUING oi, cnranoXoentonays 14.6* 166 160 149 136 
ase oi 554 ca eek tis Hesens: 18 12, 6. 10 6 
DAVANIEE Ss cucavaiiecsonsvsneaese 81 69 69 54 d1t 
658 640 610 566 524 
Deduct students attend- 5 9 6 A 
ing two faculties............ Bs 
653 626 601 560 520 
1861. | 1862. 1863. 1864. 
la. Summer Sessions— | 
INNGGWCUIE' 4. sdesroncchsssenacous 137 106 83 98 
IBA Nets onnduadees sss cus cem sores 16 9 6 UI 
| 153 | 115 89 109 
2. Graduates— | 
PRPE USN candesavesevessonessasoaseves 61t G2 AL 42 
ECAVCINO: C2. sc vaecsnessdeavecs 39 29 34. 52 
DDSI, scicy.cesentoa sexes: as — — 4 
100 81 75 98 
3. Members of General 
COUNO casvacciseiasssesessiens 4 443 g2 452 





* Tn medicine private students are included throughout. 
+ Up to 28th January, others (“partial”) may yet enter. 
t King’s College, 34; Marischal, 27. 





VIIl.—The Judicial Statistics of the Home Office. 


Tue following criticism has been taken from the Saturday Review :—- 


“A volume lately published of Judicial Statistics furnishes some interesting 
information as to the numbers and distribution of what are called the criminal 
classes. Jt appears that, previously to 1861, all persons known to have been at any 
time convicted, were reckoned by the police as belonging to these classes; but now 
such persons, if known to have been living honestly for a year, are excluded. This 
is only one of many examples of the careless compilation of statistics which are 
afterwards studied with perhaps unnecessary diligence. It is stated that the police 
have lately been instructed that in making their returns they are not to proceed 
upon the principle that a rerson who has been once a thief is a thief always; and 
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we are promised in future years ‘a more just estimate of the actual, numbers 
of habitual thieves and depredators.’ 

“If it is difficult to define accurately a thief, it must be much more difficuit 
to compile trustworthy returns of the numbers of ‘ prostitutes’ and ‘ suspected 
persons.” The volume of Judicial Statistics does not inform us, and we will not 
presume to offer an opinion, what it is of which the latter classes are suspected. Is 
it of theft, or of prostitution, or are they ‘suspected of being suspect ?? It will 
occur to any lawyer, although it does not seem to have occurred to the compilers 
of these returns, that theft is a legal crime, but prostitution is not; and if statistics 
are intended for any other purpose than to amuse a Social Science Congress, they 
ought to be compiled with some regard to the actual condition of society. Perhaps, 
however, we are not quite accurate in saying that prostitution is not a legal crime ; 
for, according to law as administered at the Middlesex Sessions, if a prostitute lives 
alone in lodgings she is safe, but if two prostitutes occupy a house together, that 
house may be indicted as disorderly. The information that in these classes of 
prostitutes and suspected persons there is a decrease for 1864 as compared with 
previous years, might be received with pleasure if it were possible to place any 
reliance upon the accuracy of the returns. But when it is stated that ‘in the 
number of prostitutes a decrease appears of 706 as compared with the number in. 
18638,’ people who live in any great town and have their eyes about them, and do 
not believe in the efficacy of midnight meetings, will draw their own conclusions as 
to the value of a volume which must have cost something considerable for print 
and paper. When we read that ‘the number of suspected persons also shows a 
decrease,’ the only inferenee we would venture to draw is, that there has been a 
failure in the suspecting powers of the police. Besides the three classes already 
mentioned, ‘receivers of stolen property,’ and ‘vagrants and tramps,’ are also 
reckoned as criminal. 

“Taking the totals of the five classes for certain districts, results are attained 
which are curious if true. It appears that in the metropolitan district—which 
includes an average radius of fifteen miles round Charing Cross, and contains a 
population of upwards of 3,000,000—there are 12,389 of ‘criminal classes,’ of 
which, 5,689 are prostitutes, so that the total number of thieves, receivers, &c., is 
only 6,700. ‘This result will not appear less remarkable, on observing that the 
metropolitan and city police amounted for the year to 7,331, or considerably more 
than one policeman for every person who either is, or is suspected to be criminal ; 
and yet nobody is likely to contend that these forces are at all too numerous. 
Another district is made of certain ‘ pleasure towns,’ which are grouped together 
for comparison with other groups of towns which devote themselves to business. 
There are seven of these pleasure towns, among them are Brighton and Scear- 
borough. It is certainly surprising to find that, according to these returns, the 
‘viminal classes avail themselves extensively of medicinal waters and sea-bathing, 
so that in a district which comprises what are called ‘health resorts,’ these classes 
are nearly four times as numerous as they are in the metropolitan district. 

* Another result, which shall be stated in the compiler’s words, is that ‘ with 
regard to the number of prostitutes taken separately, it is the highest in the com- 
mercial ports, and lowest in the seats of hardware manufactures.’ The former 
branch of this statement is consistent with common knowledge; but the latter 
presents so much difficulty, that it must be considered very fortunate that the 
Social Science Congress meets this year at Sheffield, where the connection between 
knife-grinding and virtue may be most conveniently investigated, and where every 
facility will doubtless be afforded for any excursions into the neighbourhood which 
may be considered necessary for the elucidation of this subject. 

“Tt is a pity that those who have a taste for this kind of work cannot be 
content with operating upon figures which are certain, and not merely conjectural. 
There can be no mistake in the number of persons prosecuted and persons convicted 
in a-year; and it is a striking and unquestionable deduction from these numbers, 
that the proportion of women convicted to women prosecuted, is considerably less 
than that of men. The proportion of women convicted to women prosecuted, is 
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§8°r per eent., whereas the proportion of men convicted to men prosecuted, is 
70°7 per cent., so that the difference between the two proportions is 12°6 per cent. 
t will probably have been remarked by any person who has frequented criminal 
courts, that juries are not insensible to influences which commonly operate -upon 
other men; and that acquittals are apt to occur, on trials of women who are 
young and at all good looking, which scarcely appear warranted by the evidence. 
The figures above quoted refer, we believe, only to summary convictions before 
justices ; but it is probable that these figures do not overstate the chances which 
women have of escape on trials by juries. We know that there is a force operating 
which is likely to produce a certain effect, and we find on examination of observed 
results, that this effect has been produced, not in one year only, but in every year 
for which returns appear. The difference between the two proportions—which in 
1864 was 12°6 per cent.—has in some former years been as high as 15 per cent., so 
that it appears women do not yet get off on criminal trials quite as easily as they 
used to do. If any person chooses to draw from this observation the inference that 
juries, or justices, have become more intelligent or philosophical, or conscientious, 
we can only say that conclusions of about equal value are often put forward with 
much parade by those who have a passion for statistics. We think, however, that 
it would be quite as reasonable to infer that women are not so young or not so 
pretty as they used to be. 

“ The latter end of the volume is devoted to returns from the civil courts, and 
here we find many particulars which are at once curious and credible. In the 
county courts, 95°9 of the judgments given were for the plaintiff. This remark- 
able statement will appear almost astonishing, when it is added that, of the number 
of plaints entered, 45°6 per cent. were settled out of court. We may assume that 
in nearly all these settled cases the plaintiff got something without having to fight 
for it. In the remaining 54°4 per cent. of plaints entered, he got by fighting what 
he claimed, or part of it almost invariably. 

“ One might suppose, after reading these figures, that an unsuccessful plaintiff 
in a county court would be as rare a creature as a dodo, and yet a specimen is occa- 
sionally met with. It happens too, that in one or two instances where decisions of 
county court cases have violently conflicted with legal notions, the decision has been 
against the plaintiff. These exceptions, however, serve to show the prevalence of 
the rule. If judges make mistakes, they are as likely to make them one way as 
the other, but there seems to be an influence at work which seems to counteract 
this tendency when it would otherwise operate against the plaintiff. It will scarcely 
be believed that in spite of all this encouragement te come into the county courts, 
‘the number of plaints entered continues to show a considerable decrease.’ The 
number in 1864: is less than the average of the five previous years by 8°7 per cent. 
It would be difficult to say what more the county court judges could do to make 
their courts popular. The advantages which they offer become more striking by 
observing that in the courts at Westminster, where there were 1,565 verdicts for 
the plaintiff, the verdicts for the defendant and (which are practically the same 
thing) nonsuits were 355, or more than 18 per cent. of the whole number tried. 

“ If we take into account cases which have ended in references, discharge of 
juries, withdrawal of jurors, &c., it would appear that the defendant’s chance 
of success in the superior courts is considerably better than is represented by this 
18 per cent., whereas in the county courts it is less than 5 per cent. 

* Considering that in all ordinary cases a plaintiff may choose whether he will 
proceed in the Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, or the Exchequer, it would he 
interesting to inquire whether there are any causes at work to attract business into 
one of these courts in preference to the others. As each court has five judges, and 
all are appointed in the same way, and from the same class, it may be supposed that 
the average of intellectual and moral qualities is nearly the same in all the courts. 
The sittings at nist prius in Westminster and London, are ordinarily held by the 
chief judges of the courts, and it may be conjectured that plaintiffs in London 
cases choose their courts with some reference to this consideration. In country 
cases the trial takes place before any judge of any court who happens to go the 
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circuit to which the case belongs, and therefore any attempt to choose a court by 
reference to the judges of it, would be useless. These observations will show the 
value of a return of the number of cases entered for trial in the three courts at 
Westminster, which were respectively 839, 838, and 824. The cases entered for 
trial at nisi prius, were 484, 303, and 535, the last and largest number belonging 
to the Court of Exchequer. Perhaps it would not be an unfair inference from 
these figures that, in cases where it is possible to choose the judge who shall try, 
there is no preference for one court over another; but in cases where this is not 
possible, the Exchequer is preferred for some reason other than the character of the 
‘udges. The same general preference for the Exchequer is shown by the numbers 
of the writs for summons issued, which were in round numbers, for the three courts 
respectively, 34,000, 32,000, and 46,000. As regards preference for one court 
over another where the amount claimed is large, some information is conveyed by 
the totals of amounts recovered in trials at Westminster, which were—for the 
Queen’s Bench, 48,o00/.; for the Common Pleas, 70,o00/.; and for the Exchequer, 
42,0007. These figures appear to suggest the conclusion that the judges of the 
Common Pleas stand highest in professional estimation. 

“ The enormous magnitude of the operations of the Court of Chancery may be 
inferred from the amount of cash and securities paid and transferred into that 
court in a year, which was very nearly 21,000,000/. The number of suits 
instituted in 1864, was almost exactly the same as the average number for the five 
preceeding years. The view which the judges and counsel of the court take of a 
change which was supposed by its authors to be an improvement may be inferred 
from the statement that the number of causes tried by the court with juries was 
three in a-year. It will appear, on examination of the statistics of the court of 
Divorce and of the Court of Bankruptcy, that the former enjoys an ever-increasing 
popularity, and that the latter deserves all that has been said in condemnation of it. 
In future volumes of this series, the progress of the important experiment of giving 
equitable jurisdiction to county courts will be recorded. We should receive such 
volumes with greater satisfaction if they contained only actual, and not imaginary, 
statistics.” 





VUI.— The National Debt and the Finances of the United States. 


Tue following statement of the amount of debt incurred by the Federal 
Government in carrying on the recent war, appeared as a leading article in 
the Times of the 14th October last :— 


“The mysteries of American finance are becoming gradually clear. It is now 
confessed, and there is no discredit in the confession, that the authorities of the 
Federal treasury were afraid to reveal the whole truth while the war continued and 
the issue remained uncertain. The facts, even if they could have been exactly 
ascertained, would have been too alarming for publication under circumstances so 
critical, and the statement has been reserved accordingly for the hour of success and 
confidence. The Americans owe just 600,000,000/. That, allowing for a few 
outstanding demands, is the amount of their national debt, and it represents simply 
and exactly the cost of their war. All that they spent upon the war they borrowed. 
Not one penny of the charge was defrayed out of the taxes of the year. The 
revenue raised from taxation was all consumed in the extraordinary expenses of civil 
administration incidental to the contest, leaving the actual cost of the campaigns to 
be met by loans. By a rough approximation it is computed that in the four years 
of fighting the army cost 530,000,000l. and the navy 70,000,000l., and that is the 
whole of the account. 

“The next question concerns the revenue by which the future expenditure is to 
be met, and here also we are furnished with definite statements. The Americans 
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calculate upon raising by taxation an annual income of 80,000,000/., which, they 
say, will not only pay the interest upon the public debt with all other charges of 
‘the year, but leave a surplus of 10,000,000/. besides. The account for the ensuing 
oe translated into the language and notation of our own budget, would be as 
follows :— 








£ 
Army estimates .....c.s00s000 bed static ot ties steusssve 120,000,000 
Vass 
Navy sf SOL A rE net te bree viedins " FROOOISCO 
Interest on national debt ..cccicosliccssckesece 31,000,000 
Civil list and miscellaneous .eccccccccccseenee 12,000,000 
AD uel nctSsscore ete Cts ati 40,000,000 





“These out-goings balanced against an income of 80,000,000. would certainly 
leave a much larger surplus than our Chancellors of the Exchequer are in the habit 
of providing, and we can now subjoin the items of which the anticipated revenue 
will be composed. They run thus :— 








£ 
Customs ...... Sp acoamencted dbeereciets avasade vanessa 16,000,006 
Entermal Tevene ..secdsscassanssediesseoceurvsonse,  OSOOO{OCO 
Miscellaneous ........... mnatitewe PT maaeiee 4,009,000 
DR OU ONG con casusses saucorsncid. (anaes beans. 80,000,000 





“Upon both these estimates, however, as well of outlay as of income, it is 
desirable to offer some remarks. The expenditure, it seems to us, is reckoned with 
a liberality verging upon extravagance. We do not see, for instance, why the army 
should cost half as much again as our own, since it is to be immediately reduced to 
125,000 men. Probably there is a heavy dead-weight now attached to this charge, 
but pensions are included in the miscellaneous outgoings, so that the 20,000,000/. 
would seem to be demanded for the effective service only. Then, though the 
navy is to be reduced to one-tenth of its strength during the war, and the 
establishment of seamen is put at 10,000 only, the charge is calculated at 
7,000,0001., being more than three times the cost of the service before the war, 
and a good two-thirds of our own estimates, which provide for 70,000 seamen and 
marines. The interest of the debt is reckoned at a little over 5 per cent. on the 
whole, which is probably a fair computation, and the remaining charges will be 
covered, we suppose, by the appropriations assigned to them. Altogether, we can 
very well believe that the sum of 70,000,000/. will suffice to defray the public 
expenses of the United States in years to come. 

*“About the revenue, however, there is rather more obscurity. We need not 
take much exception to the estimate of Customs, though the Americans have never 
yet raised 16,000,000. from this source, and we know from our own experience how 
apt a high tariff is to defeat its own objects. But the 60,000,000l., expected from 
‘internal revenue” must be of doubtful certainty, and the item is all the more 
enigmatical from its very comprehensiveness. Its two chief ingredients must be 
income tax and excise, but in what proportions we are left to conjecture. The - 
sum is very large—equal to our entire revenue ten years ago, and forming three- 
fourths of the whole income of the Union. If it fails, or falls short of the estimated 
yield, the whole budget may be upset. Another remark which may be made on 
these figures is that we do not know whether the produce is gross or net—whether 
the costs of collection have to be deducted or not. However, the general statement 
is easily intelligible, and, as far as the propositions go, the financial scheme is 
creditable to the American treasury. 

“Nor is there any reason for doubting that the Americans can, if they will, 
sustain the taxation which these estimates assume. Their resources are enormous, 
and their energies inexhaustible, but the prospect, for all that, isa very serious 
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one. We are about the best taxed people in the world, and yet we have never in 
these times raised 80,000,000/. a-year by taxation. In the years 1855-56 our 
expenditure exceeded that sum, but 72,000,000. was the utmost that we paid, leaving 
the rest to be borrowed. The Americans are even yet unused to the full weight of | 
heavy taxes. They have never yet raised as much as 30,000,000/. from ‘internal 
revenue ;’ they only estimated their receipts at 25,000,o00/. in the last year for 
which accounts are made up. All through the war their taxing machinery was 
extended and strengthened and improved, but they were so new to the business that 
it never got into order or produced much result. In 1861 all they raised by 
taxation was 9,000,cool.; in 1862, 11,000,000l.; in 1863, 26,000,000/.; in 1864, 
34,000,000/.; and in 1865 they expected to obtain 42,000,000/. These figures 
undoubtedly show the resolution of American financiers to pay more and borrow less, 
and they exhibit, too, a steady rise of income under the application of the system. 
Still, it will be observed that even in the very last year of the struggle the results 
only gave about one-half of the revenue now anticipated as the ordinary produce of 
a year. In other words, America, now that the war is over and the excitement has 
subsided, must accept and continue to endure a weight of taxation double that 
which was imposed in the heat and impulse of the strife. 

‘This is not an undertaking to be made light of. We have no doubt the 
Americans can perform it if they choose, and it is certain that every year will bring 
its portion of relief by increasing the numbers of the taxable population and 
developing the enormous resources of the State. By and bye, the debt may indeed 
be a ‘ flea-bite’? to the countless citizens of the Union, but at the present time, be 
it remembered, these taxes—greater by 10,000,000/. a-year than our own—have to 
be levied from a population smaller than ours, of which one large section has 
been utterly impoverished. No great revenue can be raised from the unhappy 
Southerners, who are subsisting upon State rations. It is at first that the pinch 
will be felt, and we venture to think Mr. McCulloch, though in a right path, is 
pushing onwards rather too hastily. Up to this time the Americans have been 
treated by their financiers with extreme, though defensible, indulgence. They had 
never been taxed by the Supreme Government at all. Their State and municipal 
taxes were considerable, but before the war the Government wanted but little, and 
got that little out of Customs. In the way of excise or direct taxation not one 
sixpence was ever levied. All this department of revenue had to be created from 
nothing, and the authorities were not only new to the work, but were naturally 
apprehensive of provoking resistance by the application of so novel a screw. Partly 
therefore, from necessity, and partly from policy, they resorted moderately to tax- 
ation and unsparingly to loans; but now, when the crisis and its passions are past, 
the system is reversed. Borrowing has ceased, and paying is to begin. The 
machinery of taxation is in good order and is to be worked at full power, so as to 
produce not only the whole revenue required for the public service, but 10,000,000. 
a-year for a sinking fund besides. This will make very heavy work—heavier than 
we ever undertook ourselves. If the Americans undertake and accomplish it, they 
will give greater evidence of national capacity than they gave even by their gigantic 
war.” | 


The Zimes in a subsequent article written upon further intelligence, 
corrects in two very material points the information given above. The 
passage, taken from the Zmes of the 16th November, is reprinted here :— 


“ The actual income of the American Government for the quarter ending at 
Michaelmas last, was upwards of 29,000,o00/., representing a yearly sum of 
120,000,000/. instead of 80,000,000l., or in excess of 50 per cent. above the 
estimate. At the same time Mr. McCulloch had reduced his estimate of the year’s 
expenditure to 52,000,000/. in place of 70,000,000/., so that the gain would be 
equally remarkable on both sides of the sheet. Nor are these new figures to be 
necessarily suspected. We observed at the time that the calculation of 70,000, 0001. 
as the expenditure of an ordinary year was so liberal as to savour of extravagance, 
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and that it would probably be found to admit of reductions when brought to the 
test.” 


The next article, upon the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
also taken from the Times; it appeared in the impression of the 18th 
December :— 


“The report which Mr. McCulloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, has addressed 
to the House of Representatives is a very long but a very able document. Its length 
is a necessary consequence of the financial position of the Union. As long as the 
war lasted the first and main object of each successive secretary was to get money ; 
the Federal executive were in the position of a man whose house has caught fire, 
and who therefore enrols assistants for suppressing the flames without any very nice 
“higgling” of the market; he makes the best terms he can, and if he has not 
ready money at his banker’s he is prepared to go into debt as the less of two evils, 
and it must be confessed that the United States did go into debt in a very royal, 
or perhaps we should say, in a very republican fashion. Now, however, the great 
danger is removed, a time has arrived for reviewing calmiy what was done during 
a period of great excitement, and for bringing order out of the confusion which 
has followed the hasty measures and legislation of the past. Mr. McCulloch has 
a great task before him, and it is obvious that it is his policy as well as his duty to 
make the Congress fully acquainted with the existing state of affairs. This he has 
accomplished in a report to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, which is 
very voluminous, but is more remarkable among similar official documents of the 
States as being grounded on sound financial principles. There are, indeed, some 
passages in it of questionable accuracy, some anticipations which are, perhaps, too 
sanguine to be fully realized ; but we recognize in Mr. McCulloch a real financier, 
applying to the facts before him methods warranted by economic teaching and by 
the experience of other nations. 

«The Union has, without doubt, come out of the civil war stronger than ever ; 
but he would be a very injudicious friend who would deny that it bears, and must 
long bear, the scars of the conflict. The Federation is burdened with an enormous 
debt ; its home and foreign commerce is disordered by a currency ruinously inflated, 
and the industry of its citizens is crippled by a minute and inquisitorial system of 
taxation. Mr. McCulloch reviews in turn each of these evils, and he busies himself 
in inquiring how the currency may be reduced, the burden of the debt lessened, and 
the taxes simplified. He very properly attacks the question of the currency first. 
The Union has now arrived at such a position that the increase of the debt may be 
said to have stopped. There will be some deficiency in the year which ends next 
Midsummer, but the deficiency wili be converted into a surplus in the year ending 
on the 30th of June, 1867. As far as the debt and taxes of the nation are con- 
cerned, things might be left as at present without bad becoming worse. It is 
otherwise with the currency. The paper circulation of the United States on the 
31st of October was 146,340,000/., out of which about 91 millions consisted of 
United States’ notes issued direct from the Treasury, 37 millions consisted of notes 
put into circulation through the national banks, 13 millions had been issued by 
State banks, and about 6 millions circulated in the form of compound interest notes 
issued by the Treasury, which had been declared legal tender. This enormous 
aggregate is, moreover, liable to an increase of 23 millions, which have still to be 
issued in notes circulated through the national banks. The paper money in the 
Union will, therefore, soon amount to about 170 millions, instead of something less 
than 42 millions, at which it stood in 1860. Mr. McCulloch urges upon Congress 
two reasons why this inflation should be abated. The first we may dismiss as one 
the force of which is purely domestic, though it may on that account have the 
greater weight in the House and Senate. Mr. McCulloch is of opinion that issuing 
irredeemable notes and making them legal tender is a function which the consti- 
tution does not confer on the executive, except as a war measure, and to continue’ 
to issue such notes when war has ceased would be illegal. There are sound reasons 
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why no government shou'd be vested with the enormous power of issuing irreaeem- 
able paper, but we are more concerned with Mr. McCulloch’s second argument 
against maintaining the currency of the States in its present condition. ‘There 
is,’ he writes, ‘an immense volume of paper money in circulation—under the 
influence of which prices, already enormously high, are steadily advancing, and 
speculation is increasing—which must be contracted if disasters similar to the crises 
of 1837 and 1857 would be avoided.’ Prices are, in fact, he declares, higher now 
with gold at 47 premium than they were when gold was at 185, and the plethora 
of paper is not only producing waste and extravagance, but a spirit of speculation 
which is subverting the real industry of the country. Unless something be done, 
the evil at no distant day will culminate in widespread disaster, and in the opinion 
of the secretary the only remedy is to be found in the reduction of the currency. 
He therefore asks for power to fund the compound interest notes and the United 
States’ notes at his discretion, by issuing bonds bearing interest at rates not 
exceeding 6 per cent., and he quiets those who might be alarmed at the proposal to 
confer such ample powers, by assuring them that the speed at which he may be 
able to reduce the currency may be great enough to prevent disaster, but not to 
produce disorder. 

“Tt is an epoch in the republic when a Secretary to the Treasury is bold 
enough to denounce irredeemable issues, and to declare that the business of the 
States, far from being in a healthy condition, is ‘ speculative, feverish, uncertain.’ 
Such words coming from English critics might be, and have been, misconstrued ; 
but we hope that Mr. McCulloch’s authority will arrest attention to them. It is, 
however, evident that the exchange of a funded debt for an inflated currency is a 
material element in estimating the financial position of the Union in the future. 
The public debt of the States on the 31st of October last (including the national 
currency) was 561,710,000/. The estimated deficiency of the nine months ending 
on the 30th of June next is 22,240,000l.; and it may be said in round numbers 
that the debt of the States will amount to six hundred millions. If taxes be 
maintained as at present, the budget for the year ending the 30th of June, 1867, 
would show an income of 79,200,o00/7. and an expenditure of 55,863,000/., 
including a charge of 28,300,o00/. for interest on the public debt. There would, 
therefore, be a surplus of more than 22 millions applicable to the reduction of the 
principal of the debt. The funding of the currency would increase the charge for 
interest ; but Mr. McCulloch believes that the funding could be effected at the rate 
of 5 or 53 per cent., so that, allowing for some portion of the debt remaining in 
the form of redeemable notes, the whole charge would not amount to more than 
30 millions a-year. The existing system of taxation is, however, open to the 
gravest objections. They have been already so fully pointed out on this side of the 
Atlantic, that it is enough to cite Mr. McCulloch’s words in support of views we 
have expressed. ‘The multiplicity of objects,’ he says, ‘subject to taxation, is one 
of the most serious objections to the present system. Many of them yield little 
revenue, while its collection is troublesome to the collector and irritating and 
offensive to the taxpayers; and after stating that he had, under the authority of an 
Act of Congress, appointed Commissioners to examine the taxation of the nation, 
he adds :—‘ The Secretary is informed by the Commissioners that it seems certain 
that without any increase in the rate of taxation, but by the enactment of some 
modifications and amendments of the present law, coupled possibly even with some 
reduction in the rates, an increase of revenue from comparatively few sources to the 
extent of 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000l. over and above that now obtained may be 
confidently relied upon. If this should be the case, an early repeal of a multitude 
of small taxes which, from the inquisitorial character of their method of collection, 
have become extremely odious and objectionable, will be advisable. We may 
assume, therefore, that it will be possible to simplify the internal revenue law of 
the Union by repealing taxes unproductive and otherwise objectionable, without 
endangering the surplus revenue which the present system would yield if preserved, 
and Mr. McCulloch wishes it to be laid down by Congress as a principle of action, 
that a surplus of forty millions over and above the expenses of Government should 
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be secured and applied in the payment of interest and the reduction of the national 
/ debt. In the first year the interest may be reckoned, as we have already stated, at 
30 millions, and ro millions of capital would therefore be paid off; but the pro- 
portion of capital liquidated would constantly increase, and in about thirty years 
the whole of it might be redeemed. This would be accomplished without having 
recourse to the device of a sinking fund, which Mr. McCulloch expressly rejects. 
The recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Congress may there- 
fore be briefly stated as comprising a large funding of the paper currency, a 
simplification of the machinery, but a maintenance of the amount of taxation, and a 
gradual redemption of the national debt. 

“There are many points in Mr. McCulloch’s plans which invite comment, but at 
present we must be satisfied with stating the plans themselves. It must, however, 
be noticed that the possibility of keeping the average rate of interest on the 
national debt of the Union as low as 5 per cent. depends upon the exemption of the 
national creditors from all State taxation. Were the holders of the bonds of the 
Union subject, like their fellosy-citizens, to taxation with their several States, and 
also to taxation in respect of their capital invested in such securities, the bonds 
could not, in Mr. McCulloch’s opinion, be issued at less than 8 per cent. interest. 
Mr. McCulloch defends the exemption of these bonds from State taxation, but his 
reasoning appears inconclusive, and it is known that the exemption will be severely 
attacked in Congress. But the point in Mr. McCulloch’s scheme, which must strike 
Englishmen most forcibly, is the confidence with which he invites the action of 
the executive. He asks for unlimited power in the way of funding the paper 
currency, and he asks that a surplus commencing at 10 millions, and gradually 
increasing to 40 millions, may be intrusted to the Government for the time being. 
That such things should be asked for is surprising, but if the representatives of 
tax-payers are found willing to grant them we may well be astonished. Whatever 
may be the issue, the course of financial discussion in the States during the 
current Session of Congress may be watched by us with advantage, as those who 
are in much the same position may learn by the experience of others.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1865, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 380TH SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


The United Kingdom.—The Registers of the United Kingdom show that 
114,328 persons married in the quarter that ended in June last; that the births of 
243,119 children, and the deaths of 148,167 persons of both sexes, were registered 
in the three months ending on September 30th. The natural recorded increase of 
population in $2 days was 94,952, or 1,032 daily. Exclusive of 11,490 foreigners, 
53,564 emigrants sailed from these islands in the same period. So about 582 
emigrants left daily; and allowing for defects in registration, which has only 
recently been established in Ireland, the increase at home has been about 506 daily. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom differs little from the average of Eng- 
land and Wales to be here discussed; while the several facts concerning the other 
divisions of the kingdom are fully set forth in the reports of the Registrar- 
General of Scotland and the Registrar-General of Ireland. | 


Enevanp :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1859-65, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1859-65 :—Numbers. 





MOArG,ssesesan 65 64 63. 62 61 60 59 
Marriages No. — 180,263 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 
BUSTS sosc500s ” oo 739,763 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 
Deaths........ 9 — 495,520 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(I.) MarRiaces:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 65, 64, 68. 62. 61, *60. 59. 
est ay Of ee 
March ........ No.| 36,835 | 37,948 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 
June. ac » | 45,772 | 44,596 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 


Septmbr..... 5, —_ 44,650 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 
Deembr. 5. 45 — 53,069 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 


Pre Ar ES aT 2 TE RT ESET, (SESE SR SSTSD (oN CER 2 RTS TD 





OR 
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QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 
(1I.) Brrrus:—Numbers. 





Qrs.ended | 165, "64, "63, 62. 61. °60. °59. 
bast day Gf | \>— Ss ee ee ee 
March........No | 194,287 | 192,926 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,938 | 183,180 | 175,532 
Tone” a... », | 192,921 | 188,641 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 
Septmbr..... ,, | 181,642 | 180,752 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,083 | 164,121 | 168,394 
Deembr. ....,,| — | 177,444 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 

















(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 





LO Te aia en °63, "62. 61. °60. °59, 
Vast dagof | ss ee 
March ........No.| 140,646 | 143,030 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 
FAME poses 5» | 116,006 | 116,899 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 





Septmbr..... ,, | 113,404 |.112,133 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 104,216 
Deembrs c..F; — 123,458 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 





The estimated population in 1865 of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
29,772,294. The death-rate of the quarter is 1-974 per cent. 

England.—This Return comprises the Brrrus and DzEatus registered by 
2,200 Registrars in all the districts of England during the summer quarter that 
ended on September 30th, 1865; and the Marriages in 12,791 churches or 
chapels, about 5,272 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established 
Church, and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on 
June 30th, 1865. . 

The marriages in the spring quarter of the year were more numerous than they 
had ever been before; and this implies that the great body of the people were 
prosperous. In the last summer quarter ending on September 30th, the birth-rate 
exceeded the average; and the death-rate also exceeded the average rate of the 
corresponding quarter of ten previous years. Many districts suffered from 
scarlatina and other epidemics during the two years 1863-64, and the mortality has 
been exceptionally high during the last three summers. 

During the last three months scarlatina was epidemic 1 many places. Diarrhea 
was prevalent, and often fatal to children; and scattered cases of summer cholera 
were as usual fatal in unhealthy districts. At the end of the quarter four deaths 
from cholera occurred in Southampton, two of which were pronounced epidemic 
cholera. The meteorology of the season has been extraordinary, the potato has in 
many places been blighted, and the cattle have, to an extent unknown, been struck 
down by zymotic disease; yet the people have been hitherto untouched by pesti- 
lence. While Marseilles and Paris are smitten by cholera, London and the large 
cities of the United Kingdom remain unassailed. 

MARRIAGES.—91,544 persons married in the quarter that ended on June 30th. 
The marriage-rate was 1°752, or ‘065 above the quarterly average. 

The increase of marriages occurred chiefly in London, the eastern counties, 
Shropshire, Leicestershire, Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, and South Wales, 
The marriages declined in Lancashire: while there was some depression in the 
cotton manufacturing districts, there was increased activity among the woollen 
manufacturers. The demand for coal and iron increases every year. ‘The effects are 
plainly traceable in the marriage registers. 
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Knetanp:~-Annual Rates per Cent. of Persoxs Marniep, Birtus, and 
Dearus, during the Years 1859-65, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1859-65 :—General Percentage Results. 





Mean 


WARS! otha: 65. 55-64. BA, 62. 69. 61. 60, 59, 





























Estmtd.Popln. ‘ | 
of England 
in thousands }| 20,991 — | 20,972 | 20,554 120,336 Boy119!| 19,903 |ao6a7 


in middle of 
each Year.... 





Persons Mar- 
ried Perct. 














— 


ae: 1°669.4s1°736.1, 1:6881| W6)4 | 1628 | 1-70 W 1-704 




















Births... 4 — 3°464. | 3°561 | 3°539 | 3-504 | 3:461 1. 3°437 | 37504 
Deaths... ,, = | 92296 } 2°38 | 2°305.| 2°147 2163 | 2-124 2°239 























Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mean 

















Qrs. ended 65. | ope ogg. | '64. 63. 62. "GL 60. 30. 

last day of fa ese tees Pt rohan, a Tied ss 
March....Per et.| 1°428 |. 2382 )~1°472 |, d-408) | 2368 41-346. | 1-42 20s aes 
June....... y T°752 |. 1687 | 724 T° 26 | aeGi4 || 4678") poe ae 
Septmbr. ,, _ 1°605 i). 1°704 |. 2016. | 1582) | 1°570 .|. 1°14.) She o2 
Decmbr. _,, —_ 1°963 }»2°020') 1996) 1°890: 1 .1°906- | 2°012 | 22026 











(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

X 
Qrs. ended | °65. |S, | 64. | ’63. | ’62, | 1. | “60. | 759. 
last day of ¥ Se: = Ay SER 


March....Per ct.| 3°768 | 3°627 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 











June ... 5, | 3°691 | 3°603 | 3°647 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3-588 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°429 | 3°325 | 3:447 | 3-343 | 3-365 | 3°388 | 3-267 | 3°389 
Decmbr. ,, — | 3:297 | 3°376 | 3-428 | 3°350 | 3-272 | 3-230 | 3-414 





(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 














M © 
Qre.ended |. 85. lagncga-| 64-7) 768. | P62 | 6L 4 76D. Joost 
last day of i user <Paeermees eee 
March....Per ct.| 2°728 | 2°522 | 2°773-| 2°538 | 2°443 | 2-453 | 2-481 | 2°515 
TUNE saser 1, | 2°220} 2°fot | 2-260,| 8°308'| Tan edz | oea7 eas 


Septmbr. ,, 2:141.1 > 1°9472 4 2°139:) 2169 | 1800401904 |. 107 he ne 007, 
Decmbr. ,, — 2° 80-"}"2°349 | 2°213° |" 2°230 | 2°004~ | 3250404 aires 
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Birtus.—181,642 births were registered in the three months ending with 
September. It is the highest number that has ever been registered in any summer 
quarter. The mean daily number of births was 1,974; that is 82 hourly, or more 
than one birth a minute. 

The births exceeded by 8,203 and 890 the births registered in the corresponding 
quarters of the two previous years; the chief increase since 1863 being in London, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire (West Riding), Durham, and Wales. 

The birth-rate of the quarter is 3429, that is *104 above the average of 
3°325, . 

INCREASE OF PopunaTion.—-As the births were 181,642 and the deaths 
113,404, the natural increase of population in 92 days was 68,288, or 742 daily. 
The migration from one part of the United Kingdom to another is unrecorded ; 
but England every year is joined by a certain number of recruits from Scotland 
and Ireland. 

About 19,256 emigrants of English origin sailed in the 92 days from the ports 
of the United Kingdom, at which there are Government emigration officers ; 
9,447 sailed to the United States, 2,311 to the North American Colonies, 6,018 to. 
Australasia, and 1,480 to other places; on an average 209 English emigrants left 
these shores daily.* 

PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The average price of wheat was 
43s. 3d. a quarter during the last three months ending with September 380th ; 
thus it is a shilling a quarter higher than in the corresponding season of 1864, 
and 2s. 4d. lower than in that of 1863. The price of wheat has been remarkably 
steady during the two years, the three months average ranging little above or 
below the average (40s. 9d.) of the whole period. The best potatoes at the 
Waterside Market, Southwark, sold on an average at 85s. a ton; so the price was 
lower by 15s. than it was in the corresponding quarter of last year, and somewhat 
lower than the prices of the same season in 1863. 

The average prices of the best mutton by tbe carcase in the corresponding 
* summer months of 1863, 1864, 1865 rose from 63d. to 7d. and finally to 83d. per Ib. 
The price of inferior qualities rose from 43d. to 53d. and to. 62d. per Ib. The best 
beef, notwithstanding the panic, which the retail butchers have turned to account, 
rose in the same periods only from 64d. to 64d. and to 7d. per Ib. The prices of 
the inferior qualities remaining steadily at 43d. per lb. during the three last 
summers. If the importation of cattle had been stopped, prices would, probably, 
have been very different. 

A gratifying reduction of pauperism is observable during the three summers ; 
the numbers of in-door and out-door poor fell from 939,984 to 855,039 and to 
836,761. Within the interval of two years 103,223 paupers were struck off the 
relief rolls, without, we may hope, any inhumanity on the part of the poor law 
administrators. 

The weather of the summer quarter was remarkable. ‘The temperature of July 
was 2°°4 above the average of 94 years, and the temperature of September, when 
the sun no longer rises to the same height, and no longer shines so many hours, 
was higher than the temperature of July. There was little rain in September ; 
the blue sky was cloudless, and the air was unusually dry; but the dews were 
copious, and fog was prevalent on twenty days. To find a September of which the 
temperature approaches 63°°9, Mr. Glaisher travels back to the year 1815, when 
the temperature was 62°3; and in all the years since 1771 he does not find its 
parallel. The temperature of August was below the average; but notwithstanding 
the temporary depression, the temperature of the six months from April to Sep- 
tember exceeds any on record since the same remote date. It was approached 





* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners : of 65,054 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,794 
eases, which have been distributed by calculation, 
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within a little by the temperature of the same months of 1846. Both years had in 
them something of a tropical character. 


Consots, Provisions, Paurerism, and Temperature, in each of the Nine 
Quarters ended 30th September, 1865. 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average] Price of Meat per lb. at Prices Of 
Pri of Leadenhall j Potatoes py 
Quarters of Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York Ry genet) Average of |Mean 
é ° per - (by the Carcase), Regents) . valevad “A fo ae | Tem- 
ending a) baie with the Mean Prices. | abe | iast day of each week. ee 
idiocy). Engle bes ture. 
Wales. Beef, Mutton. J gouthwark, | E2-door. | Out-door. | 





_—— J 











1863 x a. a. ) ds det, ta. a Ob ee & 8. ‘ 
30 Sept.|| 93 | 45 7 | 43—63 | 43—6% | 70—105] 120,189 | 819,795 [58°8 


58 54 87 
31 Dec. || 923 | 40 6] 4—62 |] 5—7 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
53 : 79 
1864 
31 Mar.|| 91 | 40 4 | 43—62 | 54—7 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 |37°9 
53 64 62 
30 June}; 914 | 39 7 | 44—63 | 53—7 40—60 | 122,717 | 785,825 | 53°1 
5} 63 50 
30 Sept.|| 893 | 42 3 | 4463 | 53—7 | 80—120] 115,698 | 739,341 [59-4 
BS 6 100 
31 Dec. || 893 | 38. 5 | 44—7 | 54—74 | 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43°7 
Se 63 87 
1865 
31 Mar.|| 892 | 38 4 37 | 54—73 | 85—97 | 142,329 | 813,371 ]36°5 
+ 63 or 
30 June|} 908 | 40 6 | 4$—6% | 63—83 | 90—115] 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
53 73 102 
30 Sept.|| 898] 43 3 | 44—7 | 63—8$ | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
; 54 73 85 


The rain-fall at Greenwich was 6°5 inches, which is nearly an inch (9) below 
the average of 50 years. Rain fell in large quantities at long intervals. The wind 
on the surface of the earth blew at the rate of eight miles an hour. At all the 
stations the rain-fall in September was inconsiderable. 

The remarks on the season by Mr. Glaisher, who has contributed more than any 
other living person to the progress of meteorology, will be read with interest. 

DEATHS; AND THE STaTE OF THE PuBtic HEALTH.—113,404 deaths were 
registered in the three montlis, and the mortality was at the annual rate of 2°141 
per cent.; that is ‘169 above the average, but differing little from the mortality of 
the two preceding summer quarters. 

This is the result ofa balance of high and low rates in the eleven divisions of the 
kingdom, as is seen in the Table IV of the mortality per 1,000 in the two summer 
quarters of 1864 and 1865. The rate for all England was 21 in the two seasons. 
Yorkshire here proclaims aloud in the increasing death-rate her sanitary failings ; 
the summer mortality rose from 24 to 25, In Lancashire and Cheshire the 
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mortality was 23 and 26. The eastern counties also experienced an increase ; so 
did the northern counties. There is a decisive fall in the mortality of Gloucester- 
shire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, reducing the mortality of 
the west midland counties from 22 to 19. Various sanitary improvements have 
been carried out with good effect. This is also the case with London, where the 
works of the Metropolitan Board are apparently beginning to display thcir effects. 
The mortality of London in the summer quarter of last year was at the rate of 24 ; 
in the summer of this year it is 22. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; in the Summer and 
Autumn Quarters of 1864; and in the Winter, Spring, and Summer 
Quarters of 1865. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 
































ee 1864. 1865. 
; Ten Years, || — : 

1851-60. |! Summer} Autumn |] Winter Spring | Summer 
Quarter.) Quarter.|| Quarter.| Quarter.) Quarter. 
#: onde sireessinsteeni 23°63 | 24°06 | 26°12 || 28°46 | 23°16 | 21°91 
11. South-Eastern counties ...| 19°55 || 18°66 | 19°37 || 24°25 | 18°82 | 19°07 
ti. South Midland 3 wf 20°44 20°43 | 22°66 || 25°39 | 20°02 | 20°02 
tv. Eastern counties .........cc000. 20°58 || 19°05 | 20°86 || 24°47 | 20°40 | 19°75 
v. South-Western counties ..... 20°01 || 18°20 | 20°67 || 25°20.| 20°53 | 17°14 
vi. West Midland ,, ...| 22°35 || 21°55 | 23-77 |] 27-15 | 20-23 | 19-46 
vir. North Midland ,, _....| 21:10 || 19-23 | 20°75 |) 25-73 | 20:52 | 20-43 
vitt. North-Western ,, | 25°51 || 23°22 | 26°34 || 80°25 | 24°69 | 25°64 
EX:  VOrkshwre@ so cesizc.sseeesstesds stan. 23°09 23°66 | 25°00 | 28°01 | 24°83 | 25°18 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 21°14 | 22°46 || 26:26 | 22°63 | 22°86 
xi. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 20°17 | 23°59 || 29°51 | 24°75 | 18°74, 








The districts of the chief towns, containing an estimated population of 11,757,883, 
have experienced high rates of mortality; during the three summer quarters the 
mortality has been at the rate of 24 per 1,000, nearly two above the average. In 
the remaining districts, with 9,260,260 inhabitants, the mortality declined slightly, 
and was at the rate of 18 per 1,000 in the last summer. This is ove over the aver- 
age of 17. Here also is room for improvement ; but many of the towns are Augean 
stables which the municipal authorities have hitherto failed to sweep out. In their 
limits one death in every four is unnatural, according to the finding of these 
inflexible facts. The eight English cities and boroughs arranged according to the 
mortality stand for this particular quarter in the following order of insalubrity ; 
Bristol 20, London 22, Birmingham 23, Salford 30, Hull 30, Leeds 32, Manchester 
83, and Liverpool 34. 

The Registrars mention many outbreaks of scarlatina, and epidemics of fever 
in some of its forms. The high rate of mortality during the three summers is 
chiefly due to these diseases. Some of the existing sanitary defects are strikingly 
illustrated by the Registrar of Whitstable in Kent. In Rotherham the deaths 
were 398 out of a population in 1861 of 44,350. The registrars call attention to 
the fever deaths, and to the insufficient supply of water. The mortality is fully 
accounted for by Dr. Shearman, who explains how the health of the town may be 
established on solid foundations. 

In the face of the cholera epidemic which is gathering in threatening clouds 
around us, the deaths from that disease and from the allied diarrhea deserve 
careful study, Every year since 1837, when the causes of death were first 
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registered, a certain number of deaths from cholera have been recorded in the 3 
registers of various districts of the country. Such cases, often called English, “ 
but more properly summer cholera, as they are met with all over Europe, prevail ~ 


chiefly in the three months of July, August, and September. One hundred and 
thirty-six cholera deaths were registered in London, and in this quarter’s notes 
a certain number are mentioned “by the registrars in every division, except the 
north midland. One case at Wilsden in Yorkshire was eemistered ** Asiatic 
cholera ;” another in the Rillington sub-district, fatal in twenty-four hours, “ pre- 
sented all the features of Asiatic cholera.” All such cases are of ordinary occurrence, 
and are inexplicable by those who deny the spontaneous origin of sporadic cases. 
The number of cases at Southampton since the end of the quarter leaves no doubt 
of the appearance of the epidemic form of cholera, which may either pass over 
England, or develop in the course of the next twelve months its usual destructive 
tendency. 

It is gratifying to know that London and some other large towns are now 
in a far better condition to encounter the epidemic than they were either in 
1848-49 or in 1853-54, when the disease killed 55,181 and -24,516 persons of 
both sexes and of all ranks in England and Wales. 


ANNUAL Rate of Mortatity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of ENe@uanp tn 
each Quarter of the Years 1865-63. 


= 
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Annual Rate of Mortality per Cents, 


Area Population Enumerated. Gaiters in each Quarter of the Years ; 
mn Saiie SS ; SSS eee 
ending M ¥ 
ak 1851. 1861. 1865. |.5eq4,| 1864. | 1863.5 











March | 2°881 | 2°703 | 2°974 | 2°706% 


~ June....| 2°339 | 2-324 | 2°369 | 2-470 
a (se es ae | sone. 2°387 | 2°192 | 2-374 | 2-410 


In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 
comprising — the 























Chief Towns... Dec.....| — | 2°430 | 2-601 | 2-422" 
Year ....) —- | 2°412 | 2°580 | 2-502" 


Year...) — | 1°987 | 2°116 |: 2:65am 

















In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- March | 2°514 


Jobe 2°313 | 2°508 | 2°323 | 
districts of Eng- June 9-049 | 2°0 
eg: 
i hats: 


3 
7 | 2°110 | 2-100) 
4 | 1°831 | 1°862 § 


land and Wales, + | 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 Bent. 1°828 
5 | 2°015 | 1°9445 


comprising chiefiy Dec — 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes } 








Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the thre 
months ase me June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For a 


365°25 pee and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





Cholera throws men into terrible convulsions, and kills half of its victims in 
twenty-four hours; but there is a merciful warning of its approaches in probably 
every instance, the neglect of which is fatal, So it is with the epidemic itself in 
England. It has hitherto commenced generally about October, and has only proved 
excessively fatal in the following summer. Thus all our towns have six months 
notice, and the whole winter for the preparation of defensive works. Every district 
in the kingdom should at once appoint its health officer, 
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Enetanp: — Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 80th June 
1865-63 ; and Brrtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 80th September 
1865-63. 








i 2 3 4, 5 6 
f MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, | 30th June. 
in 1861. : 


(England and Wales.) 
Statute Acres. (Rersons.) 65. 64, 63, 








No. 1. No No. No. 
ENGLD.& WALES.... Totals! 37,324,883 |20,066,224 | 45,772 | 44,596 | 44,146 














Be IOINGOM cs. ec000ttic8er es 775997 | 2,803,989 | 8,253 7,694 7,803 
1. South-Eastern -....2..: 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 3,568 3,618 3,663 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515] 2,148 2,199 2093 
EVs MUASEEL IY oh. adeewwset dace 3,214,099 | 1,142,562] 1,857 1,699 1,660 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3.656 | 3,583 | 3,617 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 5,492 5,373 5,390 
vit. North Midland........ 355405797 1,288,928 1 3,016 2,931 2.87 
vit. North-Western ........ 2,000, 22 2,935,540 : 6,942 7,147 7,006 
Poy VOL KSRIK C8 a. can cdgoen. 32654,636 | 2,015,541 1 5,023 4,642 4,536 


Ses, INOFENELE — clsncdeoscsees- BAe 322 1,151,372 | 2,862 2,866 2,751 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales! ¢,218,588 | 1,312,834| 2,955 | 2,884 | 2,810 



















if 8 9 10 11 12 iS 
Brirtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 80th September. 


(England and Wales.) 
\ D 


"OS, 64. "05% 
No No. No. No. No. No. 


ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals 181,642 180,752 | 173,439 [113,404 |112,133 | 112,504, 


"62. 64. 63. 























Ee WOT COW Ge a,gdsencsaveeduad: 25,711 | 24,955 | 24,589 | 16,682 | 18,008 | 17,362 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,560 | 15,553 | 14,899 95383 | 9,067 | 9,075 
111. South Midland ........ 10,948 | 10,815 | 10,562 6,676 |= 65281 i 7.033 
BU ASLORID 5.cse8e.sueetonds 9,015 oot 8,745 5,751 | 9,532) 6,026 
v. South-Western ........ 14,194 |, 14,015 | 14,422 | 79,94 8,472] $8,712 
Wie Weeat Midland ......:(623,452°1° 22.924. 12) 404 12,656 | 13,831 1 13.082 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,290 | 11,314 | 10,859 658C7 | 6,371) 6.007 

vir. North-Western........ 28,247 | 28,199. | 26,703 | 20,281 | 18,159 | 18,693 
Pe VOLKSUINE doc cseucedes 20,315 | 19,927 | 18,845 | 13,444 | 12,508 | 12,779 
Xt ENON CHETE, « cocen es cevsvosey 12,4904 | EL99G | 11,199 7,150} 6,500] 6,814 


x1eMonmthsh ic Wales) 11,716. | 11,563 | 12,122 6,480} 6,904] 6,021 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., fe., See. of the British Meteorological Society. 


During the first three weeks of this quarter the weather was unsettled; the 
temperature of the air was alternately in excess and defect. Rain fell frequently 
between the 6th and the 18th of July all over the British islands, and during this 
period harvest work proceeded very slowly ; some complaints were heard of bright 
mildew. The potato crop, which had needed moisture, became very promising after 
the rain. About the 20th of the month the period changed from a cloudy and wet 
to one clear and dry, which proved most beneficial to the growing as well as to the 
maturing crops. ‘Till the 30th day the temperature was in excess to the amount of 
2° daily. On the 31st the weather changed again to cold and wet; harvest work 
was a good deal interrupted, and up to this time no mention was made of the 
potato disease ; but in the first week of August indications of the disease were seen 
both in Ireland and England. ‘The weather continued unsettled, rain fell heavily 
in various parts of the country, and the deficiency of daily temperature amounted 
to 8° daily. Harvest work for several days together was stopped, and much 
uneasiness was felt as to the crops being greatly damaged, as by far the larger 
portion of those of the United Kingdom was still standing. The potato crop also 
displayed increased symptons of disease. On the 20th day the weather improved 
a little, rain fell, and there were intervals of bright sunshine. From the 20th day 
to the end of the month the temperature was in excess to the amount of 1° daily. 
The month of August was very unfavourable to the crops. 


With the month of September came an auspicious change, the temperature was 
high, there was but little cloud, either night or day; the sun shone with great 
brilliancy, harvest work proceeded simultaneously over England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. In many places very little rain fell, not amounting in the whole month to 
one-tenth of an inch; the greatest fall at any place was 1°9 in. at Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland. The reading of the barometer was remarkably high. The tempe- 
rature frequently exceeded 80° at places south of 53° latitude, and in some cases to 
85°, 86°, and 87°. The average daily exeess of temperature for the whole month 
was 74°, and proved to be the hottest month of the year. 


In consequence of this remarkable weather, the cereal harvest was completed in 
every part of the United Kingdom earlier than it has been for many years past. 
The yield of the wheat crop was spoken of as variable both in quality and quantity, 
and was thought to fall somewhat short of an average. 


The mean temperature of these three months was 62°°5 ; in the year 1859 for 
the same period, it was 62°°8; in 1857 was 63°°3; in 1846 it was 62°°6; in 1825 
was 62°°3 ; in 1818 was 63°°5; in 1780 was 62°-7, and in 1779 was 63°-2. In ail 
other years back to 1771 it was below 62°. 


The mean temperature of July was 63°:8, being 2°:1 above the average of the 
preceding 24 years, and 2°-0 above that of last year. 


The mean temperature of August was 59°-9, being 1°4 below the average of 
the preceding 24 years, and 0°3 above that of last year. 


The mean temperature of September was 63°-9, being 7° above the average of 
the preceding 24 years, and 7° above that of last year. 


The temperature of September was remarkable indeed; back. to 1771 there is no 
instance of one so warm; the nearest approach to this high temperature was 60°3 
in 1858; 60°1 in 1846; 60°7 in 1818; 62°3 in 1815; 60°°8 in 1795; and 
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60°-7 in 1779; so that this month is more than 13° of higher temperature than 
any on record. 

The mean high day temperatures were above their averages in July and 
September, to the amounts of 2°-0 and 91; and below it in August to the 
amount of 1°-9 


The mean low night temperatures were above their averages in July and 
September, to the amounts of 1°°5 and 4°°8, and below it in August to the amount 


of 1°6. 


Therefore both the day and night temperatures were above their averages in 
July and September, and were both below in August. 
and 5° by night in September are very remarkable, in both cases being higher than 
any before met with. 


The excess of 9° by day 


During the high temperature in September there was less than one-half the 
usual amount of cloud; the air was bright and clear; there was no meteorological 
choleraic symptom whatever, and indeed there has been none in the exceptional 
period of six months from April. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 61°3, being 1°-2 above the 
average of the preceding 94 years. 












































































































































Temperature of Moet; Weight 
| ee of Vapour 
Mol PORTE ina 
‘ f ; 
‘ Teen Se Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
. | Bats Evapor de Point. {Daily Range. yee of Air. 
1865. a Water 
Months. Dist. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
», | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- |, Fann | AVeE-tagan, | AVCT= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
94, 24 Q4 Q4 24, 24: 24, 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° a a ee ° ° ° ° o | o aa Pan Gr. Gi 
Mnalivanesaese 63°8 | +2°4; +2°1 | 58:6 | +1°3§ 54-2 | +0°64 21°41 4+0°6] 65°9 | -421 1+:008f 4:7 | +0°1 
PAULO a1 ernie 59°9 | —0°8| —1°4 4 56-4 | —1°09 53°4 | —0-49 19-4 | —0-°3] 64°2 | -409 |—-009] 4°5 | —0-1 
(S18) i leesdacens 63°9 | +7°5) +7°0 § 59-5 | 49°74 55°9 | 45°04 22-8 | 44°38] 65-7 F -447 14-0699 5-0 | +-0°8 
Mean...... 62°5 | +3°0} 4+2°6 9 58:2 | +2°08 54°5 417) 21-2 | 41°51 65°3 426 |4+°023} 4°7 | +0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain = 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ced Number of Nights 
1865. | # zontal it was High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. { Move- est 
Months. from from from from ye ‘6 Be- Read- 
Aver- ; Aver- ‘ Aver- Aver-# of the or | tween : ine 
Mean. age of Mean. aceof Mean. age of Amut.| soe off Air. {below} 30° perky : an 
2 24, 50 30°. | and * | Night.) Night 
Years. Years. Years Years 40°, 
: tte In. Gr. | Gr. 4 In. | In. 7 Miles ° 
WY one. 72 — 6 429°796|—:0074 527) —1] 2°3)—0°39 212 0 1 30 60°5 
BATON: an aicte 80 + 3 §29°712 |—-0824 529 OF} 4°0]}+12°64 210 0 5 26 55°3 
Psept......| 76 | — 8 | 30-071 |+-254) 531} — 8] 0-2 |-2-2) 187 Oa. Beles 59-4 
“ais Sum | Sum | Mean j Sum | Sum | Sum {Lowest Highst 
Mean...... 76 | — 8 729°860/+:'055; 529) — 14 6:5) —0°9% 193 0 11 81 8°2 | 60°5 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enatanp:—WMetcorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1865. 





























1 2 Bi)" 4 5 6 a 8 9 
Mean ; A Mean | Mean 

Naas Pressure of Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily Mean Mean 

AMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading) of Tem-} pice | Rance | 7m Degree 

OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of. eS perature) or ty. 

Se acions. ae pepe Thermo-| in abe Tess). |: alone of the midity. 

the Sea. BI CVeRS | eee tcl, een perature.|perature. 
: in ° fo) ° ° ° fo} 
GUCTISCY: csssendesc 29593. 76°O0 I>od-S | 24-5 1 20-5 Oo Oed 85 
Ventnor fcivicdictec, 296494 75.047 505) 28205 2ar7 977 185-36 78 
Barnstaple i... 29 593 | 83°0"). 44°07) 39°00 34-7 | 1670 | 6271 88 
Royal Observatory) 29°614 | 86°0 | 40°2 | 45°8 | 39°5 | 21°3 | 62°5 | 76 
TROY SONS c Muae sey 29°607 | 85°9 | 40°2 | 4o"7 1 -40°9' | 23h aS 2 80 
RyATPOLEP Ge. siscas 29553. | 60°O)| 35°5 >| 49 GSR) Sb eevee 87 
Piss (Norfolk) ..;;| 29 :614.| 87°S | 39°5) 48°64 4) 9 | 23°77) 62-7 73 
DCP DY i sssesetievesncsse 29558 | 83°0 |40°0'| 43°0 | 39°3 | 18 °T) S6c2 84 
LAWL POO! sie. evsvvees 29 625° (°77-°8 |. 48°U 1°29 7 P2502 | 10°41 GOs 78 
Wakehield ..... i000... 29622 |284°7 (38°74 46 0 41-2 | 12250287 73 
Stonyhurst.........:0. 29-552 | 80°7 -| 39°9 | 40°84 '34°6.| 1774 | 58°3 | Sa 
North Shields ....| 29-643 | 75°7 | 42°2 | 83°5 [ 29°3 | 12°5 | 57°3 81 
10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
ee Amount 
oF Mican Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. Srumgted | amen aes 
Pe Nd aie 4]. Bay tte it fell. 

in. 
Guernsey” sick. 1%2 7 6 Bako 3°5 23 5°9 
Wentnor .:.<¢.aierecer a 3 9 5 14 — 36 3°9 
Barnstaple............:: = 3 5 Ov 1 14 3°5 33 1<8 
RoyalObservatory| 0:1 5 4 S a4 56 29 G5 
TCOVSEGM .. codepnsvecnes — 6 4 9 12 5°0 43 7°9 
Toampeter oo ticcnvace 0°6 4 2 LO 6°1 34 9°9 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 1:°0 5 Gobi an 9 5:0 31 9 °4 
DOR Sins iocckancertcns se 4) 5 6 15 — 35 6 °2 
Liverpool 4.:5.caaee: Os) 6 5 10 10 5:4 32 6 °4 
Wakefield ............ 1°6 4 4 10 13 | 38 5°8 
Stonyliutst.53.00.c 0°5 i 5 8 ll 6°5 43 104 
North Shields 159 7 4 9 ll 4°5 35 5 °4 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


AND DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


This Return comprises the Brrras, DeaTus, and MARRIAGES registered during 
the quarter ending 380th September, 1865, in the 1,011 Districts into which Scot- 
land is divided for the purposes of Registration. This return is of a chequered 
nature; for while the births and marriages have been more numerous in proportion 
to the population than they have been during the corresponding quarter of the ten 
previous years, and thus indicate commercial prosperity, the deaths have been mucli 
higher than the average, indicating the increasing ravages of disease among the 
people. 

Brrrus.—27,320 births were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 348 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a higher proportion than has occurred 
during any third quarter of the ten previous years, and is greatly above the average 
proportion, which was at the rate of 333 births in every 10,000 persons. The 
births in England have also been above the average during the same quarter, 
though not so high as in Scotland, seeing that 181,642 births were registered in 
England during the third quarter, being in the proportion of 342 births in every 
10,000 of the estimated population. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usuai difference in the proportion 
of their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), 15,761 births were registered; while in the 
885 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), only 
11,559 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 437 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 315 births, in a like population in 
the rural districts. 


Taste I.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1865. 




















Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Tile Counties. ee Counties. les Counties. Thee 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°9 
North _. )Shetland—<..)_ 4-8 Forfar... ssa 14°6.} Lanark......,. 8°6 
oa 73 | Orkney ....... Ola Ee et gate: 10°4 | Linlithgow | g:o 
North-Western| 54 | Caithness ....| 10°0 | Fife... 7°8 | Edinburgh | 8-4 
. __ | Sutherland... 8°8 | Kinross ........ 25°0 | Haddington} 12°1 
North-Eastern | 15°0 Ross and ‘ Clackman- oF Berwick ....1 12°3 
East Midland..| 11°5 Cromarty ol PT ee ee cehvoce ye 
‘ _. | Inverness S2, Pouring: ........ 6°38 | Selkirk... 7...:, 14° 
West Midland.) 7°9 | Naten sess 10°9, | Dumbarton...) 8°5 | Roxburgh ..| 9+ 
South-Western| 8°5 | Elgin............ TS Rey Acrorglle 28. fos. 94 | Dumfries ....) 12° 
eg fe RRRLL, cc cteca bet Beas Gm Pon <saau aie 6°7 | Kirkeud- : 
South-Hastern.| 9°2 | Aperdeen. .... 154) |wenirew:.....,2 bia bright .. pate: 
Southern, ........ 13-0, PAiMCardine....| 16-9) PAVE... eee 8-1 | Wigtown ....| 17° 








Of the 27,320 children born during the quarter, 24,598 were legitimate, and 
9,722 illegitimate ; being in the proportion of one illegitimate in every 10 births, 
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or 9:9 per cent. of the births illegitimate. The proportion of illegitimate births 
was, as usual, lower in the town than in the rural districts; for while only 9-7 per 
cent. of the births were illegitimate in the town districts, 10°2 per cent. were ille- 
gitimate in the rural districts. ‘Table I exhibits the proportion of illegitimate 
births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with 
previous returns; the north-eastern and southern divisions showing, as they have 
always done, the greatest proportion of illegitimate births. Thus, while only 5°4 
per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the north-western, 7-3 per cent. in the 
northern, and 7-9 per cent. in the west midland divisions, 13 per cent. were illegi- 
timate in the southern, and 15 per cent. in the north-eastern divisions. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,140 were males, and 13,180 females ; 
reing in the proportion of 107 males at birth for every 100 females. 9,403 births 
were registered in July, 9,074 in August, and 8,843 in September, giving the 
proportion of 303 births daily during July, 292 daily during Angust, and 294 daily 
during September. 

Dratus.—15,907 deaths were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of the year 1865, being in the annual proportion of 202 deaths in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is a death-rate considerably higher than 
the average of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years, which was only 
at the rate of 186 deaths in every 10,000 persons. It is, however, below the 
English death-rate for the same quarter; for in England, during the third quarter, 
there died 113,404 persons, giving the proportion of 214 deaths in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. 


Taste I1.— Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1865, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 











Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
C ; Estimated, | Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
eres oo Number. | . One in | Number. One in 
1861. 1865. Cent. | every Cent. | every 





SCOTLAND i..sesse: ... | 8,062,294 | 3,136,057 | 27,320 | 3°48 29 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210}15,761 | 4°37 | 22 | 1,586 QOD 
885 rural _,, 1,458,419 | 1,468,847|11,559 | 3:15 | 31 [1,186 | 102 | 9-7 
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Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
; Ratio. Ratio. 
sae sec Number. Hee One in § Number. Ee One in 
1861. 1865. Ceut. | every Cent. | every 

















SOOTHAND,) wii 3,062,294 | 3,136,057 115,907 | 2°02 49 | 5,835 | 0°68 147 











126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210} 10,389 | 2°48 40 § 3,728 | 0°89 112 
885 rural ,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847] 5,518 | 1°50 66 1,607 | 0°43 227 








SLO AS RRO LE AE SP TE SE, ET LTRS TEE RAE A ER PS IEE TAT EEE SET ST SEP SE NT LE OAS NY, ET TID 


The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural 
districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 10,389 deaths were registered; but 
only 5,618 in the 885 rural districts; thus indicating an annual proportion of 
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248 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 150 deaths in 
the rural districts in a like population. 

Of the deaths, 5,595 were registered during July, 5,486 during August, and 
4,826 during September; so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 180 in 
July, 177 in August, and 161 in September. 


Jumber of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion to the 
Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the Years 
1865 to 1861 anclusive. 











1865. 1861. 


a re 


Per Per 
Number. Cent. Number. Cent. 
































lst Quarter— 

















Births s,,: 28008 | 3°6e [28,177 | 3°61 § 26,729 | 3°44 427,107 | .3°8r 7 25,400-) 3°34 
Deaths........ 20,786 | 2°65 €22,576 | 2°89 119,227 | 2-49 119,412 | 2°51 197,929 | 2-33 
Marriages ..| 54,407 | 0°69 | 5,833 | 0°68 | 5,090 | 0°65 | 4,750 | o°61 | 4,619 | 0°60 
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“a og 35°-3 35°°7 40°-9 38°-8 38°-9 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 
IPOS .4c0.42 30,332 | 3°86 $29,992 | 3°84 [29,651 | 3°82 | 28,745 | 3°73 [29,200 | 3°80 
Deaths......... 17,066 | 2°17 $18,445 | 2°36 [17,947 | 2°31 |17,382 | 2°25 $15,934 | 2°07 
Marriages ..| 5,698 | 0°72 5,710: | of 93 5;507. |. O71 55172..1.0°67 5,310 | 0°69 
ON ae 51°-5 49°-9 49°-0 49°-4, 50°-6 
perature 

ere 
3rd Quarter— 
Birehtls, v2 27,320 | 3°48 25,798 | 3°34 | 26,146 | 3°41 
Deaths........ 15,907 | 2°02 $16,131 | 2°06 14,227 | 1°84 | 13,402 | 1°74 

0°58 







Marriages ..} 5,335 | 0°68 4,463 





4,558 | 0°59 


Mean Tem- 












































perature 50") Bar 
Ath Quarter— 
Brig .....3.: — — | 27,213 | 3°49 | 26,583 25,484 | 3°30 | 26,265 | 3°42 
Deaths........ ~~ — {17,151 | 2°19 |17,998 16,145 | 2°09 }15,022 | 1-96 
Marriages — a 6,639 | o°85 | 6,577 6,066 | 0°78 | 6,486 | 0°84 
Mean Tem- es be 8. o. 
perature } ae 42°°0 43°°6 42°°0 42°°0 
Year— 

















Population.| 35136,057 3,118,701 3,101,345 3,083,989 3,065,633 
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Births ........ ee ee « [109,325 | 3*s2 [107,188] 3-47 ]107,036] 3-49 
Deathis........ — — 2°35 | 71,428) 2°30 | 67,169) 2°37 | 62,287) 2°03 
Marriages .. — — 22,087 | o°71 | 20,544] 0°66 | 20,828] 0°67 





INCREASE OF THE Porunation.—As the births numbered 27,320 and the 
deaths 15,907, the natural increase of the population by births was 11,413. From 
that number ought to be deducted all the emigrants, if their number could be 
ascertained. From a return furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration 
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Commissioners, it would appear that during the third quarter of the year 1865, 
there emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 65,054 persons, of 
whom 18,748 were English, 3,934 Scotch, 29,469 Irish, and 11,104 foreigners ; 
while the origin of 1,794 persons, was not distinguished. If to the ascertained 
Scottish emigrants 111 be added as the proportion of those whose origin was not 
ascertained, the total number of Scottish emigrants during the quarter would 
amount to 4,050 persons; and that number deducted from the excess of births 
over deaths, would leave 7,363 as the increase of the population during the quarter ; 
Making no allowance, however, for the large emigration to England, nor for the 
drafts to the army, navy, and merchant shipping. 

MARRIAGES.—5,335 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter 
ending 30th September, 1865, being in the annual proportion of 68 marriages in 
every 10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion very 
greatly above the average marriage-rate of the quarter during the ten previous years, 
which was only in the proportion of 59 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the 
population ; but it is still far below the English average, which for the correspond- 
ing quarter of the last ten years, was at the rate of 80 marriages in every 10,000 
persons. 

The marriages in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the 
rural districts, both in number and in proportion to the population. Thus in the 
126 town districts there were registered 3,728 marriages, while only 1,607 were 
entered on the rural registers; thus indicating a proportion of 89 marriages in the 
town districts for every 10,000 persons, but only 43 marriages in the rurai districts 
in a like population. 

Of the 5,335 marriages, 2,395 were registered in July, 1,548 in August, and 
1,392 in September. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLATiIon.—The health of the population has not been 
satisfactory during the past quarter, and the mortality has been high above its 
average. The unusually high temperature during June and July, considerably 
increased the prevalence and fatality of the ordinary bowel complaints; but the 
sudden change to cold wet weather in August, arrested these complaints, so that 
even the very warm weather of September did not materially increase them. As 
yet the epidemic cholera does not appear to have manifested itself in Scotland, 
though a few severe cases of British cholera, of which a certain number occur 
every year, have proved fatal. Scarlatina, in many cases of a severe type, has 
greatly increased over the country ; and the various forms of continued fever have 
shown a strong tendency to increase and assume the epidemic form with the fall of 
temperature. Measles, on the other hand, appears rather to have declined during 
the quarter. 

WEATHER.—The weather has been quite anomalous during the quarter, and 
has presented nothing to correspond with it during the nine years when certain 
records of it have been kept. July was a warm genial month, with the highest 
daily temperatures ranging from 74° to 84° in the shade. Heavy showers of rain 
fell at intervals after the 7th, merely sufficient to refresh vegetation and advance 
the crops. On the 29th of July, however, a cold period set in, when the mean 
temperature fell 10° below that of the previous week, and this cold period con- 
tinued till the 9th of August, the winds during that period being from the north, 
north-east, and east. This was followed by a rainy period, which continued till the 
28th of August, the mean temperature, however, rising again to about 57°. From 
the 28th of August till the close of September, a sultry, warm, and dry tract of 
weather prevailed, the heat, on many days, being quite oppressive. Very little 
wind prevailed during September, and a thick mist or fog which settled over the 
ground towards the close of the month, seemed to favour the development of 
mildew, which attacked the turnip crops to a great extent over Scotland ; while 
rinderpest, or the Russian cattle plague, spread over the country, both among 
dairy and store cattle. 
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DIVISIONS. AREA 

(Scotland) aegis 1861. | Marriages. Births. Deas 
(Persons.) 

No. No. INO} 
SCORBAN D3. hikien 13,062,204 | 27320" | 1,907 
ie Northern: ie. ievenecs 25 200,622 130,422 | 931 442 
11. North-Western...... | 45,739,876 167,329 | 599 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 366,783 1,506 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2:790;492 523,822 | 2,702 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 | 1,080 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 11,008,253 6,285 
vil. South-Eastern ....... 1,192,524 | 408,962 | 25348 
VEUE. SOURCE: 28. costs: 2,069,696 214,216 | 885 


No. I1I.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 80TH JUNE, 1865; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 80TH SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


This Return includes the MARRIAGES regestered during April, May, and June; 
and the Brrrus and Deatus registered during July, August, and September, 1865, 
in the 719 Registrars’ districts of Ireland. ‘The districts are co-extensive with the 
Dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Law Unions; which latter form the districts 
of the Superintendent Registrars. 

Marriacis.—The marriages registered in Ireland in the quarter ending the 
80th June last, amounted to 5,661, being equal to an annual ratio of 1 in every 
256, or *890 per cent. of the population ;* of these marriages 3,573 were between 
Roman Catholics (under the 26 and 27 Vic., cap. 90), and 2,088 between 
Protestants (under the 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 81),—the former number affording an 
annual ratio of 1 in 815 of the Roman Catholic population,* and the latter of 
1 in 154 of the Protestant population.* The number of marriages registered in 
corresponding quarter of last year was 6,029—4,088 of Roman Catholic and 1,941 
of Protestant—being on the whole 368 more than were registered during the 


second quarter of the present year. 


* According to the Census of 1861, 
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Birtus.—34,158 births were registered during the third quarter of 1865— 
17,572 males and 16,586 females—affording an annual ratio of 1 in every 42°4, or 
2°36 per cent. of the population ;* the number registered in the corresponding 
quarter of 1864, was 38,892—17,327 males and 16,565 females—being equal to an 
annual ratio of 1 in 42°8, cr 2°34 per cent. of the population.* The births 
registered in the following unions or Superintenden t Registrars’ districts, afforded 
the highest ratios for the quarter—Claremorris, 1 in 26; Belfast, 1 in 27; Swine- 
ford, 1 in 29; Newtownards and Tubercurry, each, 1 in 32; Dunmanway, Lurgan, 
and Westport, each, 1 in 33; Clifden, Dromore, West, and Dublin, North, 1 in 34 
cach ; Kilmacthomas, Larne, and Macroom, each, 1 in 35. 

In the following unions the births registered afforded very low annual ratios — 
Celbridge, Corrofin, Rathkeale, and Youghal, each, only 1 in 60; Portumna, 1 in 
61; Donegal, 1 in 64; Borrisokane and Dunfanaghy, each, 1 in 67; Listowel, 
1 in 70; Ballyshannon, 1 in 71; Killadysert, 1 in 79; and Croom, 1 in 83 of tle 
population.* . It is to be feared that these very low birth-rates are to be attributed 
to neglect of the provisions of the registration Act. 

Dearus.—tThe number of deaths registered during the quarter ending the 
-30th September last, amounted to 18,854—9,528 males and 9,326 females—being 
equal to an annual ratio of 1 in every 76:9 or 1°30 per cent. of the population.* 
The number registered in the corresponding quarter of 1864 was 19,259—9,825 
malés and 9,434 females—affording an annual ratio of 1 in 75:3 or 1:33 per cent. 
of the population. * The annual ratio of deaths registered was highest in the 
following unions or Superintendent Registrars’ districts, viz.:—Belfast, 1 in 42; 
Dublin, “South, 1in 45; Dublin, North, 1 in 46; Ennis, 1 in 50 ; Rathdown and 
Wexford, each, 1 in 51; and Clonmel, 1 in 55. 

The annual ratio affor ded by the number of deaths 7 register ed during the quarter 
in-each of the following fifty-one unions did not exceed 1 in 100 of the popu- 
lation :—Killadysert and Scarriff, each, 1 in 100; Boyle, Castlereagh, . Gortin, 
Monaghan, and Tulla, each, 1 in 101; Manorhamiltan, Oldcastle, and Parsonstown, 
each, 1 in.102; Cashel, Dromore, West, and Fermoy, each, 1 in 103; Lisnaskea, 1 
in 104; Strokestown, 1 in 105; Donegal, Glenties, and Milford; each, 1 in 107; 
Bantry and Swineford, each 1 in 108; Magherafelt, 1 in 109; Oughterard and 
Rathkeale, each, 1 in 110; Castletown and Clones, each, 1 in 111; Donmanway, 
1in 112; Donaghmore, 1 in 113; Kenmare and Roscrea, each, 1 in 114; Kells, 
1 in 116; Ballinrobe, Newport, and Westport, each, 1 in 116; Carrickmacross, 
Castlederg, and Skibbereen, each, 1 in 121; Baltinglass, Listowel, and Stranorlar, 
each, 1 in 122; Mitchelstown, 1 in 126; Tobercurry, 1 in 128; Castlebar, 1 in 132; 
Bailieborough and Claremorris, each 1 in 1384; Bawnboy and Borrisokane, each 
1 in 187; Cahersiveen, 1 in 143; Dunfanaghy, 1 in 144; Skull, 1 in 145; 
Glennamaddy, 1-in 148 ; and Portumna, 1 in 162. 

EMIGRATION.—The number of persons who left the ports of Ireland, stating to 
the Enumerators “that it was their intention not to return,’ amounted, during the 
quarter ending the 30th September last, to 27,661, being 5,523 more than the 
number during the corresponding period of last year; the increase in July amount- 
ing to 667; in August, to 1,760; and in September, to 3,096. Of the 27,661 
persons. who emiigrited during the past quarter, 14,730 were males, and 12,931 
females. 

EstrmaTeD DEoREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—There would appear to be a 
decrease of 12,357 in the population of Ireland, estimated according to the returns 
of births and deaths registered and of emigration received for the past quarter, the 
deaths (18,854), and the number of emigrants (27,661), amounting to 46,515, 
whereas the number of births registered was only 34,158. ‘The estimated decrease 
of population in the first quarter of the year was 6,864; during the second quarter 
it was 22,805 ; and in the past quarter, as already stated, it was 12,357, making 
a total decrease for the nine months of 42,026 persons. 





* According to the Census of 1861. 
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Emigration from Ireland during the Months of July, August, and 
September, in 1865 and 1864. | 




















Number of Emigrants in | Increase in 1865 
] Compared 
Months. 1865. | 64 with 1864. 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. Persons. 
ttt. 4,841 | 3,985 | 8,826 || 4,157 | 4,002 | 8,159 667 
CUEMB to aac.c. 4,573 | 4,338 | 8,911 3,526 | 3,625 | 7,751 1,760 


- September ....| 5,816 | 4,608 | 9,924 || 3,255 | 3,573 | 6,828 3,096 




















—_—_ 











Motal <i, | 14,730 | 12,9381 | 27,661 || 10,938 | 11,200 | 22,138 e528 





~ 


Prices oF Provisions anD PatPeRiIsM.—Provisions, in general, were higher 
in Dublin during the past quarter than during the corresponding period of last 
-year. The price of Messrs. R. Manders and Co.’s 4-lb. loaf, which was 6d. in the 
first week of the quarter of 1864, fell to 53d. in the last, while in the first week of 
the past quarter, it was 6d., and in the last week, 6$d.; the rise in the price took 
place in the tenth week. The average price of oatmeal at the Dublin Corn 
Exchange, for the third quarter of 1864, was but 10s. 8d.; for the past quarter it 
was 15s. 3d., ranging from 14s. 3d. to 17s., the latter price being obtained in the 
week ending Saturday, 19th August. 

The price of potatoes, at the Dublin Potato Market, for the past quarter, was 
2s. 8d. to 4s. per ewt.; in the corresponding quarter of the past year it was some- 
what lower, being from 2s. 7d. to 3s. 10d. . 

Beef maintainéd a very high price during the quarter, the range of price per 
ewt., during the quarter at the Dublin Cattle Market, being 56s. 6d. to 67s. 6d.; the 
highest weekly quotation, 60s. to 72s., was for the week ending 2nd September. 
The average price of beef for the third quarter of last year was 51s. to 62s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

The number of persons in Ireland: receiving in-door relief weekly, during the 
third quarter of 1865, averaged 46,632, being 3,266 less than the average for 
the corresponding quarter of last year; the number receiving in-door relief on 
Saturday, 8th July last, was 50,085 ; the number for Saturday, the 30th September, 
was 45,384. In the first week of the corresponding quarter of 1864, the number 
was 54,079; and in the last week it was 48,535. -The number of. persons receiving 
out-door relief was greater in each week of the past quarter than inthe corresponding 
weeks of the third quarter of 1864; the weekly: average number in the third 
quarter of 1865, was 9,093, against 7,717 for the corresponding period of 1864, 

HEALTH oF THE Propte.—The comparative freedom from epidemic disease, 
the fine dry weather, and in general the good wages and employment-of the work- 
ing classes, all combined to render the quarter ended Septerhber 30th unusually 
healthy. oy 

The mortality during the past quarter was less than in the corresponding period 
of last year, and much below that of the quarter ended June 30th of the present 

ear. 
: Fever, which for a considerable time had been prevalent im many parts of the 
country, was the cause of few deaths, and these chiefly occurred in localities where 
sanitary precautions were wholly neglected, and in which, owing to the continued 
dry weather, the supply of water was deficient. 

The deaths from small-pox were comparatively few, and nearly all the persons 
who succumbed to the disease had not been vaccinated. In the Superintendent 
Registrar’s district of Gortin (Plumb Bridge district), two persons who had not 
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been vaccinated died from small-pox. The Registrar of Westport states that— 
‘«*Small-pox made its appearance, but caused only one death, a child, who had not 
been vaccinated.” The decrease in the mortality from small-pox, may be justly 
attributed to the Compulsory Vaccination Act. Many of the Registrars refer 
with satisfaction to the efficient manner in which the provisions of the Act are 
carried out. 

Scarlatina prevailed in some districts, and, as usual was very fatal wherever 
the sewage and other sanitary precautions were defective ; for example, in the 
Union of Banbridge (Dromore district), out of 86 deaths, 19 were referred to 
scarlatina; the Registrar writes :—‘‘ The last-mentioned disease (scarlatina) pre- 
vailed in an unusually fatal form during the months of August and September, 
uid was found in almost every case to be associated with the existence of abominable 
cesspools and collections of filth about the doors and under the windows of the houses ; 
the houses also being generally damp and ill-ventilated. One instance, in particular, 
which I was obliged to lay before the board of guardians, is worthy of note, as 
showing, with tolerable certainty, the relation these pestilential vats bear to the 
propagation of scarlet fever. In the midst of a cluster of houses situated on a 
badly-drained hill side, about two miles from Dromore, were four or five rare 
specimens of cesspools or gutters, the stench from which was truly unbearable. 
Scarlatina entered three of the families almost simultaneously, and when I visited 
the place seven cases were prostrated by the fever, and one child already dead. 
Compulsory measures were at once instituted for the speedy removal of the filth, 
and the filling up and covering over the pits, and émmediately the progress of the 
endemic was arrested; those already ill gradually recovered, and no new case 
ensued subsequent to the removal of the nuisance.” 

In the Bray district, Rathdown Superintendent Registrar’s district, 16 of the 
deaths were referred to scarlatina. The Registrar remarks that the disease still 
prevails, and adds :—“ Supply of water, ventilation of houses and sewerage, very 
defective in this district amongst the poor.’ In the Superintendent Registrar’s 
district of Ennis (Ennis district No. 1), of 110 deaths registered, 50 were caused by 
searlatina. The Registrar states that “the disease has confined itself almost 
exclusively to the tll-ventilated and filthy parts of the town.’ Scarlatina also 
prevailed in the adjoining districts, viz., Ennistimon and Newmarket. The 
majority of the deaths in the Clarina district (Superintendent Registrar’s district 
of Limerick), were caused by scarlatina. 

Diarrhoea was more than usually prevalent, and some cases of the ordinary 
autumnal cholera proved fatal; those cases which were attended with cramps, and 
were reported by the Registrars as closely resembling the Asiatic cholera, generally 
recovered. Diarrhoea caused 131 deaths in the Dublin Registration District during 
the quarter; of this number 55 were of infants under 1 year old, and 27 were 
of children between 1 and 5 years old. 

The Registrar of Keady (Armagh), states that whooping-cough had attacked 
many persons in advanced life. ‘In one case, an old lady, aged 80 years, is 
labouring under it in a severe form.” 

Some very old persons died during the quarter ;—for exainple—in the Fintona 
district 5 had attained the age of 80 years; a man aged 100 died in the Milltown 
district (Mullingar union), the Registrar states that “he could read without glasses 
up to the day of his death.” Of those who died in the Moyne district’ (Thurles 
union), 2 were upwards of 90, 5 over 80, and 3, 70 years and upwards. In the 
Clonmoyle district (Macroom union), a widow had attained the age of 100, and 
a farmer 102 years. In the Loughrea district 4 of those who died were upwards 
of 80 years old; and in the Whitechurch district (Dungarvan union), there died a 
centenarian. 

Some of the Registrars refer with satisfaction to the improved sanitary condition 
of their districts; but very many complain loudly of their filthy and utterly 
neglected state. 

2HE WEATHER. — The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordzaxce Survey Office, Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the third quarter of the 
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year 1865, lave been obligingly furnished by Captain Wilkinson, R.4., by directicn 
_ of the Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer during the quarter was 29-820 inches (in 
the corresponding period of last year it was 29°804 inches); the highest reading 
(30°487 inches) was on the 24th September, at 3°30 P.m., wind K.; and the lowest 
(29°187 inches) was on the 11th August, at 9°30 a.M., wind W.S.W. 

The mean temperature of the air during the quarter ended 30th September 
last was 60°8°, which is 3° higher than that of the corresponding part of last year 
(57°8°), and higher than that of the third quarter of any year since 1835, in which 
year it reached 61:2°. The maximum registered by the thermometer (81:6°) 
occurred on the 15th September, and the minimum (86°5°) on the 22nd of same 
month. 

The rain-fall during the quarter measured 6°318 inches: it was only 4°137 
inches in the corresponding part of last year. In the half-year ended 30th Sep- 
tember, the rain-fall amounted to 12°134 inches; in the corresponding period of 
1864 it was only 8°220 inches. The greatest monthly rain-fall during last quarter _ 
was in August, when 4°209 inches were registered. 

The wind blew on 26 days from S.W., on 27 days from W., and on 15 days 
from E., at 9°30 A.M. On 3 days in September it was calm at that hour. 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, 
Dublin. 












































Barometer. Thermometer. lean 
Months. fall. 
Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° i Inches. 

Gly, USCA vssccesecvens: 30°097 | 29°304 | 29°796 80°9 40°5 60°6 -964, 
9p 1 eae ae ea. 30°2387 | 29°411 29°741 79°7 42°8 61:4 | 2°006 
Aug., Isla Reactors 30°S71 29°383 | 29°936 81°4 33'0 Hyfea 3 Oil 
6 sts naa Benn 30°191 29°187 | 29°681 TUS 40°0 59°9 4209 
Sept., SO AEC ssccteosk: 30°240 | 29°081 | 29°679 Te? Beal 558 1:872 
5p SS oie ap eae 30°487 | 29°579 | 30°039 81°6 36°5 61:1 | °108 
ea oe ad a te ae ee eee Paes. Total 
Mcan of 8rd quarter, 1864| 80°236 | 29°256 | 29°804 77°8 37°0 57S F387 
As 65 | 30°305 29°322 | 29°820 79°7 39°8 60°8 6°318 











Direction of the Wind at 9°30 A.M. 
































| Calm, 
Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the | at 9:30 
ae aes 
N. N.E. K. S.E. S. 5.W. W. N.W. | 

Dip ESCA cc. sisesnnasiass 2 Gi iL — 3 6 10 2 a= 
a Sea = me 2 3 5 a 10 4 me 
Werte, UCCAS  isivs 4 3 7 | — 2 6 6 me Oe 
5 oe) RSS. Pa ee 3 — 6 — 1 7 11 SRR NS 

BOP ie USCA cvecuds.--n. 1 1 2 1 1 15 8 1 

ss AG ah ae heroic’ — — 7h a 1 12 6 — 3 
Total of 3rd quarter, 1864 i 1 10 1 6 7 24 6 — 
P- 65 3 _ 15 A y: 26 27 7 3 
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Marriices.—The eastern division was that in which the largest number of 
marriages in proportion to its population was registered during the quarter ending 
30th June last; the number registered amounted to 1,176, equal to an annual ratio 
of 1 in 176; the number registered in the north-eastern division during the 
quarter was 1,584, affording a ratio of 1 in 177 of its population. The number of 
marriages registered in the western division amounted to 443, affording a ratio of 
only 1 in 464 of the inhabitants, whereas the number registered during the quarter 
ending 31st March, yielded a ratio of 1 in 88. 


The following Statement shows the Order in which the Eight Divisions stand 
with Regard to the Number of Marriages in Proportion to the Population. 
(Quarter ending 30th June, 1865.) 


Divisions. Ratio. Divisions. Ratio. 
ts. Bastery accu. jegotss: wand. 1 in 176 | 5. North-Western ...........000 1 in 820 
9. North-Hagtor © siete. 5 AF 1 Gs Morth Mratnid Se yo ee. 
3 South-Hasterm.....c..:sescceese 5 265. | #& Sonth Midland 23. 52023 3 eae 
A. South-Western ........cee os MOO. Wie WV CSOGEI ioccsccencicorscce ce Se 


Brrtns.—The north-eastern division afforded the highest birth-rate for the 
quarter, the ratio being 1 in 38; the ratio in this division for the corresponding 
quarter of last year was 1 in 40. 

The ratio in the eastern division for the third quarter of 1864, was 1 in 39; in 
the quarter just terminated it was 1 in 41. The north-western division increased 
its birth-rate from 1 in 49, for the quarter ending 30th September, 1864, to 1 in 47 
for the corresponding quarter of the present year; and the western division from 
1 in 48 to lin 41. The birth-rate in the north midland and south midland divisions 
was the same for both quarters in each, viz., 1 in 46 and 1 in 48 respectively. 


The Numerical Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate 
represented by the Number of Births Registered during the Third 
Quarter of 1864 and 1865, ts shown in the following Statement. 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 
Divisions. 30th Sept., 1864, Divisions. S0th Sept., 1865. 
Ratio. ; Ratio. 

dl, REGO RAN 24 ack: cucsermaenoes 1 in 39 N orth-Waster ts ....0:<ciesnvevnes 1 in 38 
2. North-Eastern ...J...0...0. ee WY OSUGDU, a sccaciecsee tear 55, ahh 
3. South-Western ................ » 42 Piaaeerah y.. bi ceen Pei ae acscle ro tl 
As Western. .0.d0hndicg » 43 South-Western ...........0000 » 43 
5. South-Hastern ............... » 44 South-Hastern ..........ccccee » 46 
6. North: Midlands. ...c5.cscc0 » 46 Worth Midland  .i,c2j..<smsecs. yon ae 
7. South Midland sickcc..dcc » 48 North-Western  .........ces00 5 AW 
8. North-Western _............ 5 49 South Midland — «.........08 » 48 


The eastern division, which was first in numerical order in the third quarter 
of 1864, holds only the third place with regard to birth-rate in the past quarter ; 
the south-eastern and north midland held, respectively, fifth and sixth places in 
both periods ; and the south midland and north-western, which were seventh and 
eighth for the third quarter of 1864, reversed their order for the past quarter. 

Dearus.—The annual rate of mortality shown by the number of deaths regis- 
tered in the eastern division during the quarter, was 1 in 60, which was the 
highest ratio afforded by any of the eight divisions ; the deaths vegistered in the 
western division represent an annual ratio of only 1 in 96 of the population for 
the past quarter, and represented only 1 in 100 for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. The death-rate in the south midland division, was.1 in 74 for the third 
quarter of 1864, against 1 in 84 for the last. quarter ; in the south-western 1 in 73 
against 1 in 80; in the north-western, 1 in 82 against 1 in 89; and in the south- 
eastern, 1 in 67 against 1 in 73. 
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The following Statement shows the Fight Divisions, Arranged according 
to the Annual Rate of Mortality afforded by the Number of Deaths 
Registered during the Third Quarter of 1864 and 1865. 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 
Divisions. S0tb Sept., Lob+. Divisions. oUuh Sept., 1560 
Ratio. Ratio. 

eeoRastert eros aoa a 64 Le RS oy 8 eee 1 in 60 
2 South-Wastern .....05....35-.. 3 OW North-Wastern .:.....cicornn 5 68 
8  North-Hastern ..c00ean = 69 South-Hastern -ci:....cse000.0. eee 
4. South-Western ................ 5 es South=WOsterm “,...0.t01...5 as) 
5. South Midland ............55 op ee Sout Madhamid” species » 84 
6. North-Western ..........0.... ee North-Western — ........05- +00 ee 
7 orto Midland ...2cch..4 44 92 North, Midland 2. Gsicdseses » o2 
Bae WV GSUOP I 205. cetn cincseindoedecenes 3, LOO NNO RU CUIEE Ah tee teamed teead ac Ney » -. 96 


With the exception of the north-eastern and south-eastern, which exchanged 
places, the divisions range in the same numerical order in both quarters. 


















































June September Quarter, 

oe Sea ovate 1865 

Biviciona Area in Population 1865. 5 

Statute Acres. in 1861. — 

Marriages.f Births. Deaths. 
1. North-Eastern :.... 2,328,305 | 1,124,041 1,584 7,491 4,103 
11. North-Western....} 2,392,501 574,745 4.49 3,073 1,615 
pet, Hasiern 5..3..2.00%... 1,993,016 829,569 1,176 5,057 3,462 
Iv. North Midland....} 2,019,408 575,289 427 3,119 1,570 
v. South Midland....| 2,361,709 b15,272 380 2,671 1,588 
Vi. Weespern .eanssaes 4,088,459 822,878 443 5,053 2,154 
vil. South-Eastern ....| 1,826,172 500,957 473 2,736 Ap 2e 
vill. South-Western ....| 3,313,071 855,813 729 4,958 2,690 
Total of Ireland...| 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 5,661 | 34,158 | 18,854: 








No. IV.-GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marrtaacss, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1865; and 
Brrtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1865. 




















ARMA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. | (Persons. 
+ i No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ....... 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 | 45,772 | 181,642 | 113,404 
OLE iC a anna ee ee eee 19,639,377 | 3,062,294] 5,698 | 27,320 | 16,904 
{SLES eae Sra er 20,322,641 | 5,798,967| 5,661 34,158 | 18,854 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 36 28. 927.485 243.120 

PBEUAND sictnsseccsacee ee eee ae teas 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1865-64-63 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
[000’s omitted.] 
I.—Forricgn Counrriss: 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Kurope; viz., Prussia, aaa 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Westera Europe; viz., France, apa 





(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) v.00... 
Southern Hurope; viz., Italy, ot 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
Levant ; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Morocco 
OSES. a is (6 So a 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on : 





eee er iy 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 


eee ee eet 


ee ee er rr rr 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } | 
pines; other Islands si 
South Sea Islands 


TOPCO Oe TOO Sere rere eerernnereseteer eeeerere tees 





United States of America 
Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti 
south America (Northern), New Granada, } 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 
» (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ 


” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ 


Whale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total.—Foreign Countries 


Ce ee es 
CO i i a ras 


CO ei ie nt 


Coes ereerene 


IJ.—Bririsu Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.:—New South Wales and Victoria 
So. Aus., W. Aus. Tasm., 
ain NGC By Le cnoseaacnaccn 
ibritisl, North: cmeni@acs.isnwie saa Sacer 
>»  W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 
Oape ard INatal 5.5. Acs. tonesenquctinee eerie 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 
Channel Islands 


Ca i ras 


” 99 


Cree eee ee ee iy ee ee ee ee rs 


Cee ek ir ft 2 


General Total................ £ 
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— Distribution of Exports from United Rin 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Lxports; and the Computed Real Value (Ea- 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’ s Profit. & 
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First Six Months. 

1865. 1864. 18 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
from to from to ‘rom 
x £ £ £ = 
5,719; 242, 6,089, 22d7 5 55146, 
14,028, | 12,007, | 13,268, | 11,343, [i1,e44, | 8 
16,037, 1 7,189). 099,cog, | 71ers 14,564, 
1,950, Df UO, 1, 725, 3,928, | 1,9145 
11,470, | ~83627,.1 13,633, 7,026, [10,249, 
146, 97, 160, | 79, 197, | = 
427, 280, 2725 242, 501, 
62, 35, 28, 24, 26, 
836, 996, 250, 961, 843, 

g, 26, — | 44, 19, 
6,024, Bye, 9,508, 2,471, | 8,496, 

AZZ 29, 6,215, S500, | 12:027,, 9,519, 
25381, 1,193, 25022, 823, 769, 
25022, |: 1,658; 3,582, | 1,537; 4 23444, 
7955 1,417, 8725 1,079, 370; 
3.312, | 1,604, | 2,603, | 1,499, 1 2.086, 
35346, 4,007, 4,440, | 4,029, [| 351735. 

7) 4, 255 | 1 12, 
72,809, | 51,391, | 83,385, | 56,488, 172,932, 43 
113607, | 11,191, 7 22,837; 1 10;2298 16;46Rs 
3,640, | 4,407, 2,580, 3,602, | 2,285, 
1,179, | 1,918,'| 1,170, | 1,522, | 4,128; 

869, } 10S; f Te6ts |) 2385. 923, | aa 
35984, 4° 1,493, 1. 5,306, 1,853, | 3,550, | 
976) | 1,097,] 814,] 921, ]- 835, [a 
227, 204, 116, 142, 27,| 
630, 322, 960, 338, | 1,250, | 
194, 401, 388, 567, 300, bay 
23,208, | 22,738, | 35,423, | 21,559, 126,789, | 18M 
96,017, | 74,129, [118,807, | 78,047, I99,721,4 6: 
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PORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Hight Months (January — August), 

1865-64-63-62-61.—Computed Real Value (Kx-duty), at Port of Eniry (and 

therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Horeign and 
Oolonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 

















































(First Eight Months.) [000’s omitted. ] | 
Be Rincon ettaontE: | 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862; } Ts6e. 
aw Matis.—Textile. Cotton Wool ....| 29,944, | 50,504, | 26,862, | 11,655, | 30,809, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 10,388, | 10,789, | 7,921,| 7,333,] 6,455, 
SULKet sce esaasa: On 54's 7,434, 9,502, 9,764, 5,428. 
Riawe ceases | 3,048, | 3,856,} 2,262,| 2,664,| 1,474, 
FLW! isisaccnesnscene 2 2646) 1 2.9045 bad DOs 9 15330, 909, 
WON OMe eoeoae nave ss | 757 | Meld iay (1928s), 2; bods) 1,993, 
| 56,224, | 77,294, | 50,269, | 34,903, | 47,068, 
A ar Various. Tides v...0..0...00000 | 1034, 1,604, 1,868, | 1,681,1 1,404, 
Oils ee | P06, | 0,849) | 2512, | 216 oa 
IMEC EAS) cc jccunsonenes Pah, 2,028; 2,345, 2,807, 2,106, 
Tallowe.catiene | 851, ZL¥, 853, 995, 1 UL 74 
"BRMnDER coos 6,252, 5,923, 5,669, 4,908, 5,214, 


125515, | 13,247, | 12,555, | 11,835, 





756,| 2,022, 518,| 1,395, 
2,138, | 1,880,| 1,413,| 1,679, 


—__$_$_$_$_$_$_$_ $e eee OO 


2,894; | 3,902, 1,931; 3,074, 


5,435, | 6,670,| 5,652,| 4,219, 
2,254,| 2,557,| 2,379,] 1,491, 
11,336,| 9,707,| 8,892,| 9,487, 
1,390, | 1,059, 673, 713, 
588, 772, | 1,266,| 1,024, 
115, 153, 185, 354, 
3,731,| 2,874,| 2,468,| 2,829, 
1,544, | 1,207,1 -1,078)| 1,084, 


9 Ae Agrcltl. GUANO oe. scscases sea | 1,686, 


Pee ress nveceree 





ROPICAL,&C., PRODUCE. Tea we Bes cases | 5,287, 

Cotes! ut | 21566, 
4 Sugar & Molasses! 8,341, 
ToObAaCCO! e..wacnen) 15143 


eee earessvasecaesons 
Pree oeeerrerones 
eo eeeeeeereenees 
seeeorevereeooes 


2.6; 3935,| 24,9995 | 22,593,11, 21,20%, 


12,601, | 17,605, | 23,233, | 24,693, 
5,753, | 5,230,1 5,090,| 4,404, 


( 21,7335 













oo ae Grain and Meal..| 11,168, 
Provisions ....... 6,061, 


18,354, | 22,835, | 28,323, | 29,097, 


17,2295 





See 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 24s | 35502, || 2,606, 2.0705 a ancmean 


141,012, |118,058, |102,684, 114,588, 
351253, | 29514) | 25,671, | 28,647, 


ToTaAL ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... {115,670 
_ Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 28,917, 


—————————— = 


376,265, |147557%) |128,355, |143,235, 





OPAL, EMEP ORTS:...i.scc0;.accesvorennenres 144,587, 





Quarterly Reluris. 





[000’s omitted] 


(First Nine Months.) 















































BrirvisH PRopuce, &c., Exrorvren. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ S, 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 33,628, | 35,648, | 27,192, | 24,769, us 
eee f:55 eee To 2i Es | ~ 42765 |. o463, | 5,297, ia 
Woollen Manufactures} 14,484, | 14,915, | 10,973, | 9,698, 3 
jf RM ae 35904; | 4,244," 35702, 2.7585 = 
Silk Manufactures ... 1445, |: 1,605, | 87503; | 1,547, = 
i ea ee 214, 199, 215, 254, = 
Linen Manufactures....| 6,464, 6,123, | -4,905; 3,666, ia 
oh SPR Get 13806, |- 2388754. 5775, 1,358; 7 % 
695336, | 72,369, | 55,378, | 49.337) : 
}3 sewed: -Appard, Listas 1j831, 1,301, 1,935, 1,609, 1,462, 
Haberdy. and Milnry.} 3,644,] 3,793,| 3,131,| 2,689, 2,630, 
53475, 555945 5,066, 45298, 4092, 
WER AIS, 4; aictiocian les Plard Wares,.ccgdiscus-. as 25538, 3,082, 2;669,| 2,391,; 2,4963m 
BEACHIIEDY sic. ccssccse dhs 3,863, 1) 3,063, | 3,031, 1~ 2,951,)—>25hae 
Sy es SIRS ee 9,666, | 10,393, | 9,676,| 8,364,| 7,909; 
Copper and Brass........ 4;389,} 2,677,| 3,072, | 2,141, | i,/4ame 
ERG ANG EM. weit 2505.5 2,241, 2,138, Pa eS 1,3595 
Coals and Culm ........ 32306, | 3,100,| 2,768,| 2,892, | 2,7455m 
24419> | 245856, | 235354, | 20,869, | 19,3725 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass| 1,612,| 1,620,| 15537,| 1)359)} 1,292, F 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale .......... 1,590,| 1,283,] 1,285,| 1,124,] 1,105, © 
Butter eee roec cece tect enceedes 216, 234, 362, 262, 3795 3 
CUBES |... baReet oaks 74, 113, 106, 87, 95, 
Candles Sircleesaldnvelsieie'e oven 77) 100, 156, 169, 215, 3 
hI ee oe eee re 1 194; 2208 2305 248, 297, 3 
Spirits Modialbnartver evine vies osteo eee 205, 447, 348, 368, 332, a 
Gods. Qocitabigands 804, 686, 666, 682, 436, — 
a2... i oo tn... | ne 
3,160, 3,088, 3,159, 2,940, 25859, 3 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ 359; 327, 323, 296, 330, ; 
Pairabeare th: diccicns souneeake 226, 185, 216, 183, 179, | 
Leather Manufactures! 1,834, E700; t,6/4: 1,859, 1,543; 2 
BOMB si3s occa cteccesdhee teseots $35; 178, 193, 174, 170, : 
Plate and Watches ... 304, 302, 344,| 353, 3315 B 
Statonery....0h disse t 251, DOs 246, 199, 494, 3 
3,141, 3,00Ty 2,996, 3,064, 31049; 3 
ET | RE eT . 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 7,085, % 438; 6,404, 6,181, 313095 | 
Uneniumerated Articles: o.cenccyen-rc cawnecongh 5.490; | 5,638,| 6,403,} 5,624,| 746%, © 
Toran EXPORTS. .20.d.K08 19,7175 |123,404, 104,296, 93,672, | 93,795, : 


cn a 


se 
i 
a 


1865.] 


(First Nine Months.) 
ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 





Russia 


Se ae rere reer erst eoeatesreeee 


Sweden 


a eae cree rerereseseereces 


Norway 


eee er eareetoreerrastres 


Denmark 


Sree ee 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 





Holland and Belgium .... 
Brice ee ition. 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
MNited States ...5:..cc.0000 


All other States 


se eeenee 


eeserestenee 


United Kingdm. & 
ED US cae tia2..stasts 


Totals Entered 


CLEARED:— 


Norway 


PCAN AT ieystaard-ccdasasnsas this 
Prussia and Ger, Sts. .... 
Holland and Belgium.... 
BE RECS iasEs wade. 2soaadaanns 
Spain and Portugal....... 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
Pnited States ..c.s...sc00000 
All other States 


ee ey 


United Kingdm. & 
MCDA e casa cncctsdnss-a82 


Totals Cleared 




































































Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 








1863. 
Tonnage. 
Vessels.} (OU00’s 
omitted.) 
No. Tons. 
301 91, 
803 | 126, 
27032, 577; 
2305 | 2 EB, 
25092 |. ‘746; 
153.20-} 188; 
15982 | LOZ, 
284 875 
7ZO3 1 200; 
563 | 566, 
1] 3: 





5,679, 417,139 |5,209, 





291 
789 
1,451 
2,600 


4,179 


1,438 


35438 
290 
713 
515 


19 | 


£5,723 (25926; 
21,407 16,083, 


37,430 |9,009, 


1865. 1864. 
Tonnage} Average! Tonnage} . 
Vessels.} (000’s |, ©"1 Vessels.| (000’s 
omitted.)| Ponnage. omitted.) 
No. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
379| 124, 327 | 182, 
98 | 140, 175 | 156, 
29R¥ | 632; 229 631, 
1,652 | 169, 102 | 207, 
Z,017 | 645, 229 395, 
i550; 21}; 136 193, 
25267 |- 193; 87 143, 
aan | 1023 314 103, 
Ss |) «233; 286 | 171, 
229 | 248, 1 1,083 383, 
2 6, | 286] 5 
13,544 |2,703, | 200 412,697 
18,474 |5,889, 319 [18,407 
32,018 \8,592, 268 §31,104 
aaa) Oph 317 Laas |-16% 
681 | 111, 163} 885) 134, 
1,444 | 274, 190} 1,818 | 318, 
1,807 |- 185;.. FOZ | 25366 |; 209; 
4,932| 786, 2004 2,298 | 490, 
2,705.1 200, 15S 1,385 | 224, 
3,069 | 311, 101 | 3,333 | 330, 
329 | 100, 304 330 99; 
963 | 307, 317 854.| 256, 
258 | - 261, | 1,010 326} 353, 
a1 io 226 | 23 8, 
14,607 |2,724, 186 113,843 |2,573, 
22,198 |/6,861, 309 |22,250 6,657, 
36,808 19,585, | 260 136,093 va 
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HIPPING. — Foreten Trape.— (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months 
(January — September), 1865-64-63-62.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


‘Lonnage 
(0007s 





373 
714 
25360 
1,915 
257Gt 
15279 
1,415 
295 
61I 
975 
Vi 


15,840 


28,555 


308 
ve. 
1,535 
23347 
4,122 
1,743 
3,768 
300 
62,2 
897 
DES 


16,465 


21,434 


37,899 | 8,964, 


omitted.) 





Tons. 

95, 
Le 
483, 
184, 
669, 
Las 
118, 

87, 
172; 
848, 

26 











4,700, 


SS EEE LL SSaSaSa_—C EEE 
——$_____. 


8,248, $31,035 |8,145, 


7,673, 





91, 
116, 
262, 
225, 
792, 


363, 





ON 
GO 
bo 


GOLD 


Quarterly Returiis. 


AND SILVER BULLION 


[ Dec. 


AND SPECIE. — ImporteD anp 
Exportrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (January —September), 1865-64-63. 


[000s omitted. ] 





(First Nine Months.) 


Imported from :— 


POURED accisaccas.cnecses 

So. Amca. and W. 
TPRGHCS. waste 

United States and 
Ale ei eA nc 


FONG Cs Been asia twee 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

Oc Beleey Mrntk 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

GCONIEDS. Rasthor ake 
Mita., Trky., and 

Beye ch asec 
China 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Seeder eee eee eee eeeeeens 


Totals Imported 


Exported to :— 


DROME CC ian vdni tenet ane 

Hanse Towns, Holl. 
& Belg. 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
ASAT cccensictesnoues 


Ind. and China (via 

Egypt : 
Danish West Indies.... 
United States ........... 


Core nweereer anes 


South Africa 
MQUTiGlis, ca ictocas.carece 


Door reaevees 


Brazil 
All other Countries... 


Pee meee eet ener nese eees 


Totals Exported 


Excess of Imports .... 


5 Exports .... 














1865. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
2,155, — 
2,041, aoa 
5, 208% LTO, 
ito, 3,830, 
290, 658, 
122; 83, 
668, 80, 
281, — 
79; res 
749, 10g, 
9,643, 4,778, 
2,005 586, 
269, 1,956, 
1485, -— 
A257 25542, 
21 O91: Ly72dy 
20, — 
Uo, 
465, 80, 
446, 48, 
5,482, Asa. 2a; 
4,161, 3545 




















1864. 1863. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Ea Ea £ ‘£ 

D422; — 4,540, — 
4,183, 557795 3,136, 53:095> 
5,168, LON; 5,149, 616, 
L15779; | 55830, (32,825, | yan, 
118, 897, 185, 690, 
210, 250025 309, i; 2h, 
114, 68, 10, 66, 
35, T. 114, 35 
68, 16}, yey 35 
PACE as 984, 118, 
ecu i 9,057, | 14,474, 73802; 
Dj4255-] 1s9385 1) P2peee, 833, 
78, 6265 1 13023, 4035 
1,566, 29; 1,574, 3) 
7,069, 255995 4,890, 1,539, 
1,638, 5,188, 1,608 6161, 
183, is 35, LO, 
i, = ay Sy 
916, 115, | 1,234, 50, 
375, 206, | B23, 120; 
10,294, 8,113, | 10,980, 7,884, 

Papp teh A 944, | 3,493, _ 
ais — — 82, 





1865: ] 
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REVENUE.—(Unrrep Kinepom.)—30tTH Sepr., 1865-64-63-62. 


Net Produce in Yuars and QuaRrTERS ended 301TH SEPT., 1865-64-63-62. 





QUARTERS, 
1865. 
ended 30th Sept. 
ES 

Minus. 
CO SED TNE ici sadiewscacipess 55289, 
URGE Co Sea ae 45332; 
SUL) ON Say ceeeen ao Cee 252725 
AIG Si 65 15 5 hee an sie: 242, 
PostOMice ey. aien L, Var, 
£35280, 
Property Tax »............ 815, 
14,095; 
Crown Lands ............ 705 
Miscellaneous ............ 297, 
Totals ........ | 14,462, 

YEARS, 
1865. 
ended 30th Sept. 
z 

Mins. 
GU SEEIUS 4s cccacncayesesetoes 21,969, 
MIRGUSE) sshd \vcuavi as jsiuantvies 105539 
SERED ocd os'styantsedhyesoie 9,486, 
UC CS SE FiIaLs 
BOSE OCG: oes csisiccciiesive AvbVO; 
585545. 
Property Tax ........00. Veo 
66,2775 
Crown Lands ............ 202, 
Miscellaneous............ 2,669, 
DOCS oes 693258, 


[000’s omitted.] 














Corresponding Quarters. 
1864. 

Less More 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ ss 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
5,624, y00905 — 5,872, 6,201, 
4,352, 20, — 3,922; 3,604, 
2200s — Ss 2,194; 2,180, 

ee eae 74, 176, 166, 
1,045, — 100, 905, 895, 
13,456, ,009, 179, 13,066, | 13,046, 
782, — 308 866, 974, 
14,238, yO00,5 22s 13,932, | 14,020, 
69, —— I, 68, 67, 
485, S83), — 411, 513, 
14,792, 5043; Da 14,411, | 14,600, 
a ee 
Net Dror. £330,097 
1865. Corresponding Years. 
1864. — 
Less. More. 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
22,0105 ,604, —— 23,771, 1 2a.8635 
19,096, aa 9443> 16,992, 17,430, 
9,538, 52, — 9,146, 8,824, 
ee 89, | 3,193, | 3,160, 
3,960, Sere 3250, 3,760, 3,560, 
58,419, ,656, 482, 56,862, | 56,837, 
8,551, OO; —_ 10,605, | 10,532, 
66,970, || 1,475, ,782, | 67,467, | 67,367, 
307, — Bs 301, 296, 
3,097, || 427, i. Ai 2 786k eames 
70,374, || 1,902, OTs 70,494, | 69,684, 
————— 


Net Decor. £1,115,285 


| cae eR Sh I AIT TY RED EP ERE TID SET TS oI EL LOE IO NE IAG LATE L ELE DLE LITLE LESLIE IE TT ITE TI ETRE ELIE LE DTT 
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584 Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1865. [ Dee. 


REVENUE.—Unirep Kincpom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPT., 1865 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Revenux and other Rucrrwts of the QUARTER | 
ended 30th September, 1865; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1865, viz.;— £ 


Great Britain eovrerere ee ee see eeseeereesesesereseee baarn 
Treland eo ee reese Fete rere oe eeeeeeereeeeeeeeer esse £826,139 


826,139 
Income received in the Quarter ended 380th Secon 1865, as shown in 
AccountI . ieee 5 MPCs ececnacs 14402507 
Amount bien per Acts 26th Ge orth Piiclavia, cap. ‘80, Sia 27th and 28th 
Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifications, &c.. PIR TECEC RR Pe 350,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th Salat 1866, in repayment of 
Advances for ‘Public: World, 8... sows oda oes Fe Ceuwd sake dees wep 412,289 





£16,050,820 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 80th September, 1865, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 3lst December, 1865, and for which 





Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ....... secee. G,0L8 2224 
£19,069,044 
Paid: 
Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills Issued £ 
in the Quarter to 30th September 1865, for the charge of the Consolidated 
Pundin Groat Brite on 20th June, 1868) 25. s.c.cascienas wis weer sow cannes 1,269,873 
Amount applied out of the Income to ie Services in the Quarter ended 
30th September, 1865 . ve eecee th oe Seema seccecccesee 9,646,156 


Charge of the Qo tihatetas Fund for the Guanes suabas 80th 
September, 1865, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .........ece00% caw ed A4P O67 
AGRI ADIO Debt 2.00 cece tratgee edad 6 pee am aaldene 916,271 
Interest of Exchequer Bills.ce. soa os ov somes cea oie 74,548 
” Defigiewey 5). -<0d« APT et me errr oo 
BiG CAVES «teins nie an dda ae ala Gia Winn ahs exeaterore 101,478 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund re es 561,805 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ......c0cec0cceees 313,152 
Sinking Fund....... ee or ee oe seve os ct eecs 624,212 
—— §&,033,433 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1865.... ce cccescessccecs 220,582 


£19,069,044 


aE 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1865. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





= l 

we Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

Shee Si ads Soeecds 

July 41 6 2 6 23. 2 
oo 8 42 5 28 4 D4 

os 43° 1 2 3 22} 

55 43 = 20) 8) 23 2 

3 DD <adadisonoreeereecsstseceste sues 42 10 28 6 24 = 
Average fot FUly voiccccsscavecsesoernass 42 6 | 27 II cAe Ba 
PAG URE: Bo. cigceccnsssewenMvessecsadtosess 42 6 2 5 Pini Se 
PS ee Ce eh Peete 42 = 27 10 23 5 

3 rae hah s seanttains Settee cee 43." 1 oF 23 10 

5) QO rncaduewanseejss seiasseteamenoeae: 45 4 80 - 24 - 
Average for August © coccvriosssutevens 43.2 28° 3 43° 9 
CRS Abe ae neeninrt Pee 46 7 31 2 PB 
By ae ean ssaccoien se ceca ciruecisue stasis 46 = oe 2 PB Al 

3 LG Tate Ncayaie ceerterwsihe sua euainn see 447 80 10 20 Il 

& DD isc Soctaaies aeeinosies omelette se 42 - 30m Le 20 10 

. SOM cman Poss seeacesectehonscmens se 40 10 98 20 2 
Average for September  .....sccsceveee 44° = Bom, Pri 28) 
Average for the quarter ............... 43 3 29° = 22 9 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, July—Sept.;—and Trarric, Jan.—Sept., 1865. 








2 Tra Traffic pr. eh 
Total For the (£100). Miles Open. Etec Mile pr. Wk. Dividends per Cent. 
‘Capital : Price on (000’s omitted.) | 89 Weeks. for Half Years. 
_ Ex- Railway. pAMRE ZED ray oe as ea ES SIAC e eal E>) 
pended ste lsbe |alst 30 June,/31 Dec.|30 Jun. 
"Mins. sep. | Aug. |July.| 65. | 764. | °65. | ’64. |765./°64.)° -G5. | 764. | 764. 





























5 No. No. £ £ ES £ | Sa CA Bad 

2,4 | Lond. & N.Westn.)1243/122 [124 |1,274 |1,271) 4,364,| 4,172,) 95 92:60 =170 — 

45,6 |Great Western ....| 673] 653) 693)1,280|1,268| 2,766,] 2,705,| 57 | 58 |20 —| 32 6 30 - 
6 





17,9| »» Northern....|132 (1313/1382 | 404) 365 | 1,401,| 1,300,) 94 99 155 —|87 - 
22,9| +», Hastern .... 47%| 482) 49 | -422.| 663 | 1,278,| 1,226,) 48 | 52 | 10 =) 20 6 
13,8| Brighton ........... 105 |108 {108 | 272] 268 $315; 768,| 92 1°83 150, —)60 =) 90 = 
18,0| South-Eastern ...| 82 | 83 | 85 | 315] 306] 978,| 927,) 86 | 85 |25  — 57 6| 42 6 
14,8| ,, Western...) 973/1003 993} 490| 463 977,| 939,| 58 | 59 145 -|55 —} 45 - 
































186,7 933] 94 | 953/4,756 [4,604 |12,695,|12,037,) 76 | 75 {38 —|55 4] 41 9 
24,7 | Midland...........0++. 1282/1313|/135 | 677 | 641] 1,858.) 1,797,) 76 | 77 |65 — 77 -| 70 - 


20,7 | Lancsh. and York.|120 |119$|1222) 403 | 403 | 1,597,| 1,548,108 99 }55 —|60 -| 57 6 
13,6 | Sheffield and Man.| 58 | 54 | 62 | 246 | 246 429, 699,| 79 | 78 |10 —|25 —| 27 6 
32,2 | North-Eastern ..../1103/111 |1123)1,199 |1,160| 2,465,| 2,368, 61 | 59 |25 —|62 —| 55 = 


——___ |§ —_—_—_ | ———_ | | 






































91,3 1043)104 |107$)2,525 |2,450| 6,649,| 6,412,) 81 | 76 138 9 56 1) 52 6 
13,4.| Caledonian __........ 135 |133 |1333] 408 | 408 871,| 830.) 73 |. 68 167 6|72 6) 65 — 

5,7|Gt.S, &Wn.Irind.| 88 | 89 | 88 | 387 387 244,| Sd2,| 26°) 22145 | AO es on 
BO7,2 Gen. aver.....| 99%) 99% 1013)8,076 7,849)/20,4.59,|19,611,) 73 | 71 | 40 111/56 1) 47 1 


gE REE Ln, Lan Aa aT a ae ae 

Consols. ~Money Prices, ls¢ Sept., 89% to % (de.).—1st Aug., 904 to 4 (de.).—1st July, 90 to 4 (de.). 

Exchequer Bills.—lst Sept. 3s. dis. to 1s. pm.—Is¢ Aug., 3s. pm. to par—lst July, par to 4s. pm. 

sxe RCE A SE a 
2k 2 


56 


each Week, during the THirp QUARTER (July—September) of 1865. 


Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1865. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—Werxsy Return. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 





[ Dee. 



































[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 
Issue DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ; 
——<—— DATES. see te Minimum Rates 
Gola Cei Pal i; " of Discount 
Notes Weanced Government Other ‘ — (ol, 1 mists at 
Issued. (Wednesdays. ) Debt. Securities. | pion. cpl. 16) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1865. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1865. Per ann. 
29,77 Jaly: 3.02 11,01 3,63 15,2 22,22 16 June 3 p. ct. 
29,21 soa Ue ae 11,01 3,63 14,56 22539 
28,80 A ane | ee 11,01 3,63 14,15 22 sDA. 
28,25 of BO.a. 11,01 3,63 13,60 22509 
26;25 | Aug. +...) 11,01 3,63 13,60 2,264 4Aug.4 4 
27,99 gi Tek al oc 11,01 3,63 13,34 22502 
27,89 Ney othe 11,01 3,63 13,24 21,99 
27,92 sgt we Once 11,01 3,63 13,27 2,70 
28,21 os) ee ae 11,01 3,00 13,56 21,60 
28,07 = Bic 11,01 3,63 13,42 2a Oo 
27,95 ee ee 11,01 3,63 13,33 21,40 
27,99 ay we a EL, O1 3,63 13,34 21502 
27,78 ah. Meee 11,01 3,63 13,13 20,55 29 Sept: 43 3, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
et] es me 9S ee : SS! i 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. a Securities. Reserve. a ; 
Ee aS SSS Fecha —_————_.- | | -——___——_ Liabilis 
es neal Goldana] Hes 
Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private. oS (Wdnsdys.) ice ae Other. || Notes. Silver rue 
, ee £4 £ £ £: be Noe 
Mins. | Mins. {| Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. 1865. Mins. || Mins. | Mins. { Mins. 
14,55] 3,29 || 9,35 | 14,44 {| ,50 | July 5 23523 7,000). ;0o. aaa we 
14,5571 23,43 4,59 | 16,23 900 bare ie 2T,16 6,82 97 139,35 
14,55} 3,46 4,93 | 14,89 ,095 ae 20,50 || 6,56 593.. 138,39 
14,55 | 3,48 4579-19394 302 As eee 21,78 6,18 90 139,26 
14,55 3,51 Bai | VaGs 06 |Aug. 4 21,67 561 85 138,51 
£4.50 | O,02 5,26 | 14,69 00 sy AE 23,34 11/°6, 97 388 |38,58 
14,55] 3,54 5933 | 14,96 yo4 oe 21,69 5,92 | -,94 138,93 
14,55 | 3,51 5,58 | 14,71 od pei cane 21,41 6,14 395 438,89 
14,55.| 93,58 6,09 | 14,49 53 [ Sept. 1 2, 1526: 6,62 92 439,13 
14,55) 3,74 5,98 | 14,21 303 $5 8 21536 [hc yar 90 439,02 
14,55 | 3,75 6,32 | 138,86 Frys) ig. 21,24 || 6,55 385 139,04 
14,55! 3,80 6,821 Losa7 AL ieee 21533 6,67 509. BoOIee 


14,55 | 3,81 || 7,33 | 13,79 || ,53 | ., 29 22,52 || 6,28 | ,83 40,01 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Enevann and WALES. 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Tuirp Quarter (July—Sept.) 
of 1865; and in Scortanp and Irevann, at the Three Dates, as under. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLaAND.. - - IRELAND, 
Private | eer fp Nour || 86 lees £5 ae, 
Banks. hs on Under] *°7*% Under i 
Dates. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks, and £5 (Fixed and £5 (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, § ice * | Issues, es * | Issues, 
ended pee 2,75). upwards. 6,35), 


4.19). 3,23). | 7,41). § 














£ £ £ £ z £ 
1865. Mins. | Mlns.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.} Mins, 











ge |e 
1865. Mlns. | Mins. | Mins. § 
July 1) 2,86 | 2:74 | 5,59 | 
ip Sr 2.917 | 2:78 + 5369 £ 
re £5) 2589) | 2.76 |-5;65 4 
ae see 2200. ‘2070 -). DO 0L 


» 29] 2,84 | 2,74 |-3,58 | July 22 | 1,58 | 2,79 | 4,37 | 2,96 | 2,76] 5,72 


Aug. 5] 2,86 | 2, 5,60 | 
ge T2284) |, 275 | 5,59 
ss EO 2,92 1 2,75 | 5258 | 
1» 26) 2,82 | 2,74 | 5,57 | Aug. 19] 1,59 | 2,75] 4,35 | 2,88 | 2,78 | 5,66 
Sept. 2] 2, 2,74 | 5,58 





| 
2,50 5,74 | Sept. 16 1,50 | 2,80 | 4,30 | 2,96 12,98) 5,94 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations es under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutia, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 














pak 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
a es eae eS eS dard 
Silver 
ind Bullion Prem4y ondon Bullion New India Hong # Syd- Bence 
DATES. Mee as arbitrated. jorDis. i" as arbitrated. York K in 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | mille 3m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. | 60 d.s. 6 m.s. j 30 d.s. | pr. oz. 
1865 pr. ct. | pr. et pr. ct. | pr. ct. | pr. ct d d pr.ct.] @ 
July 8..) 25 42 1 — (|ldpm}13°103; — 154 232 524 par 603 
ah ee 40 ” mar 2” °9F ae 2 1525 ” $ 99 2? »t 
Aug 5 45 9 a 99 "103 oe 3 1543 9 $ 99 99 99 
aie 8 ATs — 2 ” Oe cee =) 1905.15 533 4135 pm 9 
Sept. 2 yeti ” ” »s| = ” ” 54 ” ot 
re) 16 ” ey 1 +) >? ra nae 1 1573 > 55% 99 9 3 
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SHIPPING CASUALTIES: an APPROXIMATE ReEcoRD, extracted from “ LiLoyD’s 
Sections. By Henry Jeuna, Member 





















































Part IT. 
Taste 1X.—China, 
Anchors Bart 
1864. Abandoned. and chon Eas Captured. Collision. Condemned. | Leaky. 
Chains. F 
To. ; : 2 : ; ; 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
January ........ — i 1 — — gies ne 
February........ 1 — — — — eas 1 
PATON ick schanes: — _ 1 — 2 =e a 
PAPO gaiiseadere: — — —_ 1 — ses aoe 
NET cece: tauren dy os — — 2 a — = 2 
WUNG C Setesetses — —~ a — = ses se 
SUHLY, screuguvaenasn —_ — 1 — 1 1 I 
August» s.5.... -— -— oo — 2 ste 2 
September ... — — — — — ae 2 
October ........ — 1 -—- — = 1 1 
November ... —_— — = — i ae ; 
December ... 2 — z — 1 == ise 
fe ee 3 2 6 1 7 2 10 
a Cargo 
Abandoned, or Captured. | pnamaced, | Collision. | Condemned. | Jettison. | Leaky. 
From. on Fire. 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Ships. 
January vss i — — 3 a3 ee 3 
February........ a —_ -— — — — Be 2. 
March........ ne --- — —_ — — sii 2 1 
RIO Gs castes anes — — 1 _ i. — — 2 
DESY sie kpsaeesess 1, aa = — Ree ae a 
SUMO ddesevecnee: — —_— — i ete: as, a 9 
MOMUNY sigadtsasepresns — a — — — _ ose a 
August ....... — — — — = ae Be 2 
September .. — — Ss 1 = = dae 2 
October ........ — — — — oe 1 rae a 
November ... — — a= = fe ae 1 A 
December .... — — -- — == ee wat 2 
otal aves. 2 1 1 i 4 a i 20 


* Continued 
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List” for the Year 1864, Tasunaren and ARRANGED in GEOGRAPHICAL 
of Lloyd’s, F.R.G.S., F.8.8.* 


Parr I. 
Oriental Archipelago, Sc. 


ST SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS I 





















































5 re Ship Various 
eee Mitsing:| Tyamnnod: Stranded. Sunk. | PENS | Wrecked. Total. 
Coals. and Cargo. 

Steamers. Ships. Ships. Ships. Steamers. | Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers. 
— as —— 9, = — 1 — 5 oe 
ae — Z 2 1 <S — 1 6 I 
— ar a 1 —_ =— — 4 9 — 
—_ it 1 1 —_ — — 1 5 =o 
— ae ale 1 = = = 1 6 ae 
= 1 oe — — — — — I = 
os ey — 1 a —— — — is — 
£5 ts 2 — es = a — 6 eae 
— meet 9 1 — _— — — 5 — 
= Z — 1 —_ a —_ —_— 5 — 
— — 3 — —_ 2 1 3 TF —_ 

dt —_ iL 2 — = 1 aca 8 I 
L 3 Le 12 1 2 3 10 42 2 
a a a ee aa 
Machinery Ship | Be 
Damaged eect amage, aan 
or Short of | Missing. Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. Ship Wrecked. Total. 
Coals. and Cargo. 

Steamers. Ships. Ships. Ships. Steamers. | Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Steamers. 
st ae A, = — _ — J 12 — 
_— — 1 £ —- — pe 1 5 —_ 
—_ _— 2 2 _ iL sae — 6 — 
ve — ee t — —_ 2 1 10 — 

it — 2 3 a == ez 7 7 t 
aa ie = 1 a = mas ses 3 pie 
1 — a = == = Xp == ms — I 
—_ a A 1 — a 1 — s — 
aes = oe: ae ae = 1 4 B's 
— _— 1 3 — — — 2 Il _ 
— — 1. 1 1 = sae eS 4 I 
2 1 14 14 1 1 3 6 40 3 


from p. 470. 
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Shipping Casualties vn 1864, 








fDee. 






































2 .- 
ae 


| 


+. 
Rey 


TaBLe X.—LHai 








rl Aban- sara se Cargo ae : x ge: a x i 
864. doned.| Gams | on Five,| Damaged. Collision. Jettison.| Leaky. | oy Short ce — 

To. ae hea ak Se ee es: _ 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers.| Ships. | Ships. | Steamers. Ships.| 

————_ | | ————— q 

January ...... - -—- 2 — - di 2 — = 
February ......:. — 1 i) -_— — — 1 a — 4 
Mameh'...cissa: “—- _ 1 — — |—]| 1 -~ 1 | 
1s | eae = << = = ee ae | — — 
ea 

IUAY <cicnsoosioe re — 1 — 1 _— 5 — “a 
TIO x -aesene — — — — — — 2 — = 
DULY ssetvacishes oe me —_ 1 — — _ 1 3 
August ........ _ —~ ~~ 2 — —_— 2 — —. 
September ....) — —_ — — — 1 — — 13 
October .......| — 13 ee ae > Seine _ 1s 
November ....| —~« 1 — — — — 1 — — 
December — — — — — — —_ — 
Total ........ 1 15 5 3 z 2 14, 1 7 
Agape) aochoray Burnt | Cargo Cargo ae Con- : ae a. 

From. Geert a a aap Shifted} SONS°™ | demned.|Yettson) Meaby. Coal 
Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Steamers.J Ships. | Ships. | Ships. Steamers 

January ........| 1 — — <— — ~~ — — 1 . 
February........J — cn id. — = -— — 4, —2 
NESTON ra jooass: — = iL. — — —_ ~~ 1 — % : 
Apr tee Tee et er 1 ee — 
EG vccsusticss: — i) — — — — — — 5 — 
SAID cs Rcssadnal chee Sar = ae oe — — — 3 —s 
AS ae Ha oF — — = — — L — 
AUGUSE s..0500. —{— _ 1 1 _ — | 12 —_— 
September ....} — 1 — _ — —_ — 6 —a 
October ........ 1 2 i — | — 1 8 4 a 
November ....| 1 — 1 i] i — ch 3 — 
December ....} — 2 —- — —_ — = 5 t ~ 
Moist ..az) a ee ee 1 2 | 50 25 

e oo 
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ndies, Birmah, &c. 


Various | 

Damage, | 

Ship | 
and Cargo. 



















Ship Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. Wrecked. Total. 


Sickness. 


—<——= Sa ae ————— aed 





Ships. | Ships. | Steamers. Ships. | Steamers{ Ships. | Steamers} Ships. f Ships. | Steamers} Ships. | Steamers. 




















6 ood — it 14 — 

4 = = 1 Hiv — 

2 — —_ — | — 

3 — — — 5 oa 

2 — — — 8 2 

2 — _ — 6 a 

3 — — a 5 I 

4, — — =: 8 I 

3 — — — 9 I 

3 ay. reat 73 14 

7 1 = 29 a 

E == ae 13 — 

LE I 2 26 
satin | Mee 

Missing.| Or Sick-| Ship Damaged. | Stranded. Sunk. Ship ead Wrecked. Total. 

ness. Cargo. 





——_> |  —-— ——————. 


Stmrs. | Ships. | Stmrs. | Ships. Ships. Stmrs. } Ships. | Stmrs. 








Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. j Ships. 





























-- 1 2 — 1 — -~ — 1 — 4 2 
— — 2 A a ee as a J = 13 — 
a, — i 3 a — = 2 1 = 10 —~ 
— il 2 6 — = => 2 1 — 18 I 
iy — 4, 4, =e = = ae = =e 16 — 
= — if 3 — oot: — — 1 — 9 ae 
— — 3 3 = = — — 2 — 9 ae 
— — 2 6 — it — — 1 — a4 seas 
— — 4. 3 — — = 2 = — 14 — 
— 1 16 20 5 a — = i 2 71 4 
— — 11 19 2 3 1 — — — 43 4 
1 — 1 — oe — 1 1 — 16 I 
2 3 72 8 11 L 5 19 2 BiB ie 
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TasLe XI.—France, Portugal, Azore 





Anchors Cargo 


































oe Abandoned. Bie Captured. Damaget, Collision. 
To. er ine ier 
Ships. Ships. Steamers. Ships. Ships. Steamers. 
eae ieee — 
January ........ 2 — — — 3 — 1 = 
February........ — — —_ — — — 4 cS 
ES POM Ty opcccsot- —— — — 1 6 —- Ei 
V0) a La — ~— — 1 4 — — hf}: i 
1 ES a oe --- _ “ — -—— — 3 pi 
GUNG > scssdeareves — —- — — — 2 ‘si 
SP RLUY sousiesexanvcek: — _- —_— — —~ a — — 
August ........ — — 1 -— — — 2 — 
September .... — 1 — — 2 — — — 
October ........ — — — 4, 1 3 —_— 
November ... -—— 3 —_ — 3 ~~ 4, — 
December .... — 1 — — 4, 1 3 — 
Total acess 2 5 iL 2 26 2 23 4 





Machinery 














Anchors Burnt Damaceaaa 
Abandoned. and or Collision. Jettison. Leaky. = Shout oF ! 
Rican Chains. on Fire. Coals. 





ee, od —— 












Steamers.J Steamers. | 





Ships. | Steamers.f Ships. | Ships. 










Ships. Ships. Ships. 
























January ....... A 2 — 
February........ 1 — = 
BER siesisccten. — — a 
PART cc tntansivits a — oes 
PLAY feicictesocncars ~— — _ 
June — — zh 
OLY, csuniconoaassace — — rae 
MOPUSt. A...00:. — — wt 
September .... — uy 1 

October cis: a — om 
November .... L — — 





December ... 


oreo does 
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in, Outside the Straits, Gibraltar, &c. 





















Various : 
Ship Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. | Damage, Ship | Wrecked. } Total. 
and Cargo. ! 
Ships. Steamers.| Ships. | Steamers. | Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers. 
3 16 — 
5 18 I 
2 — 14; = = se 24 2 
1 —_— 2 = a = 9 — 
if — 2 — a —_ 4 iy 
ot _ 2 = 1 as 3 dees 
— —- 2 A i — | 2 
— ag z — il 1 4 —_ 
3 — 1 3 1 an 14 4 
me: — 8 — 5 — 34 — 
9 — 3 2 = = 22 B 








iN 
bo 










Various 


Damage, _ 
Ship Wrecked. 


and Cargo. 
















issing.{ Ship Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. Total. 


———_— 











Ships. Ships. | Steamers. 




















Ships. Ships. | Steamers} Ships. | Steamers. Ships. | Steamers Steamers. 
= 2 
3 1 I 
— — I 
ss a I 
— 1 I 
-_— — I 
= a I 
= Al — 
— 1 2 
—— 7 I 
a it — 
3 15 Il 


we 
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TABLE XII.— Mediterran 






















Cargo 





aed ee Anchors Burnt Cap- Da. Cargo 
864. amen’ 1 and Chains. | or on Fire. | tured. maged. Shifted. 
To. 





Ships. | Stmrs.] Ships. | Stmrs.] Ships. | Stmrs.} Ships. | Ships. | Ships. 


























January....| 3 sete 1 ay en 
February | — san 1 a= a 
March ....| — —_ 1 a eo 
MOTEL bcc. 1 a ee ee 
MEY? acca a Ee oe ee 
PUNO Srsass etek Cary eee ene, ree 
506 ener — | — | — |] — ii 


August ..J — | — | — | — J — 
September! — | —— } — | — 1 
October... —= | — fi — |-— 1 
November} 2 — | — 1 aa 
December} 2 i 1 SS 





Total:...| 8 i 4. ui 3 1 36 

































Aban- et Burnt — Cargo 
anc re Collision. a- shes Jettison. 
om. doned. Phat. or on Fire. maged. Shifted. 











Stmrs. 








Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. | Ships. | Stmrs. | Ships. | Ships. 





Ships. Ships. 















ee 

















January....| 1 — 
February | — oe 
March ....) — — 


PA 1) Ia ~-- — 
1) ae — oS 
PUNO soscsees — — 
ORLY. aekvosey — — 


September} — — 
October....| 2 — 
November| 38 — 
December|{ 1 1 





cm — 
——————_ }_ —______— ——_ jj —_——— | —__________] —_____. 






Total .... 
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k Sea, Azof, &e. 


Machinery Mutiny Shi Various 
Damaged Sete Gal up Damage, 

or Shor of| Missing. §°% Sick- Damased | Stranded. | Sunk. Ship Wrecked} = Total. 
a Cc D . af 


Coals. ness. and Cargo 





s.| Stmrs.f Steamers. [Ships.|Stmrs.] Ships. {Ships.) Stmrs. {Ships | Stmrs.{ Ships. {Ships.| Stmrs.} Ships. fShips | Stmr. 





—_—— 


| 26 



































5 
20 I 
27 Zz 
9 I 
9 1 
8 i 
a 2 
II 3 
B15 2) 
21 3 
25 5 
37 
rs | 32 
Be acl | a ee | 
Shot of Missing. or § Ship Damaged. Stranded. I Sunk, Ship > |Wrecked} Total. 
Coals. Sickness. | and Cargo. 
eamers. | Ships. | Ships. 1 Ships. Steamers.| Ships. | Steamers.) Ships. Ships. hips. | Ships. | Steamers. 
2 — |} — — 8 ae ak —~ 6 | 31 3 
— 1 — — 4sf — J — 2 Be es 2 
1 1 = a 2 =a b 2 g 17 5 
= |=—| — —},4a4t—7T—} =-.|—].1) 1 
= 1 | — af 7 | —]{- 1 2 | 48 1 
— 1 1 — 4 — | 1 — 16 | -31 ae 
Res be 1 a é — 2 — oe ers — 
=z ae io — 4 a 1 — — | 1s cae 
= me, aS = 2 1 2 — — | 10 I 
es a — — 3 1 3 2 — | 22 2 
a! ei mae — 4, 1 1 2 3 Ff 30 , 2 
i 3 








’ <3) id 
2 ie Cees 
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Taste XITI.—Pacijic, West 
ee 























BA 
1864. Abandoned. om Captured. sane m4 Collision. | Condemned. . 
i‘ Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
January ........ 3 1 vue oe att a gE: 
February........ = = a t 1 ae ‘A 
Di aKCM .. scxveaeves — = = es yi ta oa 
PEL P watches — = oa = — ne =! 
RES soeh acsaeessieee -- — a = a = = 
OWNS: &Sidccsonsse — l 1 —_ ae aes sien 
Ml cnissaivesend 1 —~ ae a= a = ae 
ARGUS sissiese. ES ae ot. a2 — 1 wid 
September .... 1 — — = cat ees <= 
October ........ = — Bae es as: AN x 
November .... 1 = ee wre ied oe ae 
December .... = = are a= au ats a 
ike fo) eee 3 2 i 1 2 2 2 
Burnt 
or on“Fire. Captured. Collision. Condemned. Leaky. 
From. ee ae eS ae’ Pa 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
January ........ — = _ = 7 
February... ... — — il = = 
EOMON 2s sages. -— — = ss ar 
April — 1 — — A 
1 LICT eae ene ee — 2 i — 1 
PMO Aasoaviav... 1 — as if i 
= NS Spay ane tee — = = $2 i 
AMUSE © airs, -— — as | = a 
September .... — =e ai = nS 
October’ «..0. — —- 1 1 1 
November ... — — — = il 
December ... 1 — — | — aad 
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Coast of South America, &c. 









































J Mutiny Ship Various _ 
Jettison. {| Leaky. or Stranded. | Sunk. Damage, Ship | Wrecked. Total. 
Sickness, | Damaged. and Cargo. 

Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
eae 1 aa, 1 ee Ses oul cw 3 
rae ae 1 2 ee 1 em = 8 
ae — — 1 1 — — — 3 
— 1 — — — — L — 2 
a — — 1 2 <= —= = 3 
— — 1 — 1 — i —_ 5 
— — i — — a= L — 2 
— 5 — i — — — — 3 

i 2 a 1 a2 1 a 1 ” 
— 1 1 2 — 3 -~ — ) 
oS b — 2 — — —_ — 4 
aaa E — Hs 1 ae — — 3 

1 9 3 11 a 4, 4 1 53 

SS See eens 
Various 
Ship Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. Damage, Ship Wrecked. Total. 
and Cargo. 

Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
— 2 a — Ly 4 
a as oan Sie — I 
1 — — 1 pe 2 
£ 1 — aie —— 4 
— A 1 — —_ g 
} a ia “i ae 4 
— = — =3 1 2 
2 = es fe tr 2 
2 2 ae a — 4 

2 = ae as = 5 | 
2 1 — — — 4 


| 
| 
| 
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Tance XIV.— West Indies, Vi , 










Burnt 




































































Aban- Anchors Con- 
1864, doned. and Chains. fl Captured. Collison. demned. Leaky. 
ae ae on Fire. 
To. en a Fad 
Ships. | Ships. oe Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. ¢ Ships. | Stmrs. } Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. f 
January ....... a — — —- 
Hebruary........ t I ae ac 
Maren ch.Gucd 2 — a 10 
ASST Si chss on o — 
TSF ian Seasertctse: i —_ — 1 
et a er os — —— — 
ERCLYS, siacsgnsirdissese ~~ — — 1 
PUG URE oles... — — 1 —< 
September ....) — — 1 1 
October ........ — —_— — — 
November ..... — 1 — — 
December...) 1 i — — 
“t 
otal |... 4. 3 2 | 14 
Abandoned. } Captured. vied Collision ; Condemned. Leaky. Missing. { 
its. Damaged. : 
Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
January .......- — — — 2 — — 3 —_- 
February........ — i — 2 — — 1 -- 
WE APCD: sivscrces.vt — -~ — 1 — 1 — — 
PAU rcgrasenees — 1 — — _— a if —— 
DESY Gin scyes phat — — a — cacti Fa 4, 1 
PUTO! Feces sevice — a 1 1 — oe i — 
BE ULY Shinra caren sates — — 1 ee — | sos 1 a 
AAROUSY scenes — _ es — — 1 -- — 
September .,... — — — = — 4 1 — — 
October ........ — oa 1 i 1 — - — 
November .... 1 — — 2 — iL 2 — 
December .... — | — — 2 — — 4, — 
Total ....... 1 | 2 3 li ges ei 17 1 
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ruz, Belize, Coma ws ee’ fe. : 





















































ee | | 
or Sickness. | Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. Ship | Wrecked. Total. 
as | and Cargo. § 
210 som Stmrs. # Ships. Ree lecmatts Ships. | Stmrs.j Ships. |Stmrs.{ Ships. | Ships. Stmrs.# Ships.| Stmrs. 
aes 1 1 o— 2 ne — 9 2 
aS Ses ol 
| fia oe a P83 2.) ieee es 
ese raton ope ap ca eee! nee ee 
ei ae es 3 +e 
7 fr} apse tH—p— eee Aas ee 
a er | | i ee 
oe 9g ea bees 1—-|—] 7f-3 
P— fF Tyr j;,—t— 6 9| 3 
| PS ees ee geet Oe Cy Loe 
7 ae oa Be fe }—|—| «| 6 
7 | ee) ae 6 case | age =e | Se 19 2 
, 13 4, dL 6 2g | 20 2 SiS Ne BHO) 
Mutiny | ship | Roe eres | 
a ir Damaged. Stranded. Sunk. are 4 Wrecked. : 5 
| g 
Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers. | Ships. Steamers. Ships. Ships. Ships. | Steamers. 
eo 3 3 — | — — Ff 1 Oo = bee — 
= 1 2 — | — es |e Rate See es — 
— A, 2 OS Sp — | — aay Caer, De 
3 1 Be Bees 5 ea) Disil eg ee a 
= 3 a a ee oes es ge i 
aa i 1 — — — | 2 Ae Th 80 pate 
1 = as ae ion ae sa bo 5 ee 
— 1 1 — | — — — 2 5 pea 
2 Tae 2 ee foes pape |) ey exces 1 f 6 a 
2 fi 3 Bee Me — jf — Oi A oe T I 
2 6 ie: 1 ; — oe 1 alee ko I 
— 4: 1 _ Z —_— — ete ae as 
7 26 21 Teg Maer acs 24 | 124 5 
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Aban- |4nchors 
adiea and 
1864. oned. | Chains. 


Ships. | Ships. 






Cargo a 
oe De bi a Collision,  [Jettison. 
tured. maged. ifted. 


Burnt 
or on Fire. 









Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. } Ships. | Ships. Stmrs. 


—— | —— ff | | -__—__—_ 


Ships. | Stmrs. 











January ....| 4 2 
February....| 6 15 





March........ 3 5 — 28 —_ 9 
21 6) | aa —_ — — 1 12 — 3 
ERY cos sdsiovs 5 — na — 13) — — 3 
PUNO seceese. — 1 — — 5 5 —- 3 
ALLY, cas sndeave: J — — — 3 2 — 6 
August 1 1 2 a 16 9 — 3 
September | — 3 -— _: 12 5 _ 7 
October ....| 3 2 — — 17 7 — 7 
November 3 17 oo az 22; 12 — | 16 
December 2 10 — _ 24 8 1 16 












Potal ....} 28 56 





TABLE XVI.— 





Anchors] Burnt 
Abandoned. and or Captured. 
1864. Chains. | on Fire. 


Con- Jet- 
demned.| tison. 






Collision. Leaky. 





—] 


Ships. | Ships. [Ships.| Stmrs. 


Leen EEE 


Ships.|Stmrs.} Ships. | Ships. } Ships. | Stmrs. 





























January ....| 1 — — — —|— _ 2); — 
February....| 1 — — — — |— " 2, — 
March......... 3 1 = 1 — | — aa —_— 2]; — 
a4 cyt arene 2 — uf — —{— if 1 5.| — 
INDY city ween 1 — — — a — — —_ 5 | — 
June 2 — — — j l — = — 2]; — 
UAULY casausers ore af — — 4, 2 1 — — 3) — 
August 2 ao I 1 —|— cy — 4} — 
September | 2 — — — 1 — mag ia 1 -| — 3] — 
October ....) — | — — — — | — — |— vo I 3], — 
November 3 o oo 1 3 1 4, --= 1 —~ 62) 2 
December | — | — 1 — 1 — —|— —- 2 1}; — 
Total ....| 18 1 3 z 9 2 1 


19 i 7 5 | 38 
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Shi Various 
x P : Stranded. Sunk. can Wrecked. 
amaged. 
2 and Cargo. 


Missing.| or Sick-f 
ness, 


Ships. | Ships. } Ships. | Stmrs.} Ships. | Stmrs.| Ships.|Stmrs.} Ships. 


21 
£ 
1 


12 
22 
23 
— 18 j -2 


Tt 407 | 27. Y6l | 12 


oss Voyages. 





achinery Mutiny Ship be ee 

amaged | yr... one St 1 Sunk. Pe ke recked. ; 
Short of Missing.| or Sick Damaaed Stranded Sunk Ship Wrecked Total 
Coals. NES. and Cargo. 





SSS ee ee 








teamers. | Ships. | Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs.§ Ships. | Stmrs.j Ships. |Stmrs.f Ships. | Ships. |Stmrs.{ Ships. | Stmrs. 
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TasLE XVII. 4 
















































Aen. |“ 2Cbors Burnt Cargo wi 
doned. ee or on Fire. ee sia eclbeion. Leaky. 
1864. Chains. maged. 
Ships. | Ships. .|Stmrs.] Ships. | Ships. | Stmrs. . [Ships. simu 
January .. —|—]— a 2-| 1 
February... 2) = 
March ........ =: |e 
April 2| om 
DNL Paks canst = | a 
PURO 65,560, —. | 2 
DALY Seehestene, 2 | : 
August 2 = 
September g | = : 
October .. 3 = 
November | an 
December 3| —- 
Total > ae 
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Aban- Anchors Burnt Cina hogs Con- - ! 

1864. } doned. § and Chains. or on Fire. ice voles demned. bic Lealal : 

ea —_ oa 

Ships. { Ships. | Stmrs.} Ships. | Stmrs.} Ships. | Stmrs. . | Ships. | Stmrs.} Ships. | Ships. Ships. 

January ... 7 1 As eo a 

+ 

February...) 5 3 | — a 2 

is 

March .... 1 — | — =. pe 

April... Oe Pate > | a 

INES senate 3 —_— | — ee —- 

» 

me Fens: 4, —_—|— — om 

J uly Raster sinnah 2 — — paee —H 

August 74-—-|]—- wae on 

September 4, 4 1 1 . 

October ... 5 8 — eS 
November 11 2 — 
December 3 2 — 





Total ... 
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Various 


Sunk. ‘sip Wrecked. 
and Cargo. 


Ships. | Stmrs. 





— 20 
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14 

14 

10 

it 

17 

13 

30 


sd gl 
| 191 2 





Unidentified Voyages. 










Machinery | Mutiny . Various 
Damaged, | \issing.| or Sick- on Stranded. » pre Wrecked. Total. 
or Short of Damaged. 1C P 

Coals. ness. and Cargo. 





Ships. | Stmrs. | 
































Steamers. | Ships. | Ships. 





cae a yah Se le Ber 101 4 








— — 1 a —|—] 21); — | 7o| 6 
— — 1 6 2 ie LS 68 9 
— —- 2 d li re ie he 2) — 361-8 
Sa ee ala —|—} 6/2] 49} 
2 eee eae we fs 9.) 20) i) eae, 
- | 2 ae || ee 
Lora Se oe ae ml tee Pele eS 
— aa —— 6 — | . —j|-—-- | 16] 1 J|i10c9}] 2 
a — — 3 =a sll FS tive ee 641 36 
ee i be || 1] —|—] 4|—] 73} 4 
— 3 — 8 ee a —|— 17 | -—<le107 6 
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1864. 


To. 





Africa :—West Coast, Cape 
GESVCRUSEC: Becccscasesece 


America: — North, British 
ENGTTILOBY: Sesieccaipeaercesre +e 


America :— North, States ...... 


Australia, New Zealand, and 
SABIAN ace mPa etncatcaanee us 


Baltic, Norway, White i 3 
&e. 


Cee eee reer eee en eee eeeeeseoneee 


Belgium, Holland, and West 
Coast of Denmark ......... 


Brazils and River Plate, &c. ... 

Cape of Good Hope, Ascen- 
sion, St. Helena, Algoa > 
BAY AOUG! tedcnadaecaesiaviaceasuedl 5 


China and Oriental Archi-) 
y) 


Spain, Outside Straits, Gib- 


France, Portugal, icin} 
WAU AP ICCC s eeatacne seas speessinee 


Mediterranean, Black ee 
AO fen SU Cus cancer dussic tess eeie sins 


Pacific, West Coast of nna 
INTMETICR; BOC.) Soca cus enue 


Belize, Coast of Carribean, 
BUC edea stanton tate aStoniscbieutas 


West Indies, Vera bean 
Au)! pee 


CORAUEN HS. avesvectenessadnegnsvasinnss 
Cross Voyages ..... RONSOD BU SCOOCe 
Foreign Coasters ........... Far Sac 


Unidentified Voyages ............ 
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Abandoned. 


Ship.| Stm. 


rao) 


Anchors 


and 
Chains. 






ee Cap- 
r 
on Fire, | tured. 





Shp. sim.!Shp. Stm.{Shp.|Stm. 


rae) 


to 


15 


O39 


~ 


iv) 


roo) 





—| 2 
10 | 38 

1 | 26 
—| 2 
—|1 
—}l 

271 
—T 1 
+] 8 
13 | 75 







Ships. | Ships. JShp.jStm. 


Da- 
maged. 


Cargo | Cargo | s 
Shiftea, |Colsion. 





— Q 
— 1 
4 1 
Q ses 
3 2 
Q = 
2 1 
1 2 
14 wi 


36 


ras) 






Con- 
demned 
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Shp.|StmjShp. stm 





Piel fame 
—| 9 
4 f 21 
5 § 88 
1] #119 








— || 4) 
=|) 5S 
==) 64 
— 3 | 
ise 
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1 2 |— 
—| 24 a 
—? 1 
— | 1 >a 
—1 1/3 
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4. Oo) 
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MmMary. 
Machinery Muti Shi | 1 Various 
: Damaged Ee ny up 4 Damage 
aky. 5 Missing. Stranded. 9 Sunk. | see Total. 
easy: | or Short °" | or Sickness. | Damaged. sai a Ship 


of Coals. 


and Cargo. 











p.|Stm.} Steamers. | Ship.| Stm. | Ships. | Stmrs.JShips.| Stmrs. Ship.| Stm. 
































3 = a 19) — 
12 1 — — Sry 2 
1 3 — — 170 | 64 
7 rp p— 43} 2 
i 8 1 = 1 260 | 20 
9 OF iteaih 59} 25 
0 1 — 2 77 I 
D) iP ae ae 10 I. 
0 3 —| — 94 z 
14 3 -- 2 193 | 26. 
o 4, — 1 168 Io: 
28 3 2 Q 215 32, 
9 —|— 3 Bg |= 
24 —_|j— Q 154 | 29 
00 29 Q 1} | 1,574 | 224: 
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. |Anchorsy Burnt 
1864. tae GOT ei Collision. 2 
aes doned. | Chains. | on Fire. ire 
From. SS _ SS Se ites sea ar fo 
Ships. | Ships. {Shp.|Stm.jShp Ship. = Ships. [Shp./StmJ | 
Africa:—West Coast, ee ted a oe eee We = 
GESViEndenwuCs ascnaaseo es 
America : — North, og ah! 20 3 7 101 2 bee 
PORITUOLY \occcacdsvsescsexostecne 
America:—North, States ...... 12 1 4| 8 6| 3 2 
Australia, New Zealand, and ) Ps ues i ie ee eas} LS = 
MASMOANIA Ts agectaacenstoesases 
Baltic, Norway, White sian 98 14. ‘i 386 | 6 1 
Bote recess tetia rte. Scaktanmowneiss 
Belgium, Holland, and West ae = 
Coast of Denmark ........, ‘ : . eae 
Brazils and River Plate, &c. .. 1 1 2/— 9} — 3 
Cape of Good Hope, Ascen- 
sion, St. Helena, Algoa — 2 —j|i— 1} — 1 
Peay ECL S Cane scesvanetasccact ove , 
China and Oriental i Oe 9 ae ee ri | 1 
PORE O RCO. dosave consnescindugnes * 
flast Indies, Birmah, &c. ...... 4 5 5 | — rs j0 a 4 
France, Portugal, Azores, 
Spain, Outside Straits, aie} 3 4 1|— 137 2 os 
IGA ROU Cie aces cross achetee 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, 3 ey. 
Azof, &c. it as etcts hiv aeaseeews } 7 : 21 i Sgt! 
Pacific, West Coast of South 2 Mi <—s 7 I 5 eee 2 
PATTIOMI CAR ROC Sons ceseaneiwarets 5 i 
West. Indies, Vera Cruz, 
Belize, Coast of Carribean, ] — —|— 2 UH Ree 5 
Bae Sec cprantta ntie mcvganiansdaanass 5 
ODA eacmesine sess 80 34 21] 8 142 | 22 19 
Aban- {Anchors} Burnt Cap- Cargo Cargo 
dened and or tured ae Shifted Collision. a q 
1864. oned. | Chains. | on Fire.f ‘ured. | maged, J Sruted. emmned. 
Ship./Stm4Shp./Stm.{Shp./StmJShp./Stm.f{Shp./Stm.{ Ships. Soleus Shp./Stm.§Shp. stm 
ME Oaytiananassesation Rattan dunce sdenence 44) 2943) 3 | 41) 139-75 | 82 fF 14] — fh 151 | 22710] 1 
PYOME Ga eehatess doves anise toeennes 80; —f 34)— F721] 8] 56] 23716] 1 Ib 141 | 22 19 | — 
Coasters, Cross Voyages,» | 
Foreign Coasters nnd UNG 10.8951 68 0 ao) aS a 4 361 | 99 #19 | — 
Unidentified Voyages ...... : 
General total .,......... 240 | 3 166 | 4 9130 | 382 F250 | 68 9 41 |] 1 26 653 {143 $48 | 1 
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Machinery Mutin Various 
amag ar uti ; o 
Leaky. ane Missing. } oy Sich Ship Stranded. Sunk. Be Wrecked. Total. 
of Coals. ness. Damaged. | and Cargo. 





t Pas pus sae es 
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Ship.|Stmr.} Ship.|/Stmr.| Ships.) Stmr. | Ship. Stmr.| Ship.|Stmr.| Ship./Stmr.} Ships.|Stmr. 


Shp.|Stm. Steamers. } Ship.|Stmr. 











ee | a | 











200| 6 25 92 | 2 297 | 70 | 93| 8 | 383| 1 | 155] 14 F1,574| 224 
321| 5 21 eset 434} 35 | 68 | 5 | 50| 2 | 181) & $1,762) 143 
167| 9 12 iar 871 | 78 | 302 | 24 | 20] 2 | 400 | 26 }2,947] 302 
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INDEX 76° Vou. XXVIII, 


YEAR 1865. 





AFRICA, statistics of our colonies in ; : ; : 
ae variety and expression of the same, between insurance and annuity 
offices. 
AGRICULTURE, benefits of the application of the piece- -work principle 
and more intelligent labour to 
of Ireland. Statistics of acreage under tillage, eras, &e +5 in 1863 
AMERICA (NorRTH), area, population, commerce, &c., of British 
colonies of 
UNITED STATES, national debt, and finances of the (from the 
“Times ’’) ‘ ; : 
cost of the war, 600 millions ster ling 
Annuity TasEs (The Government), plan and probable effects of 
APPRENTICESHIP LAgpour, slave-like character of, and modern con- 
ditions which render it unnecessary 
ArmMs (FIRE). On the Peveene of the small arms manufacture (see 
Goodman) j ; : 
historical notice of the successive invention of . 
system, branches, and number of workmen in the innate 
of, at Birmingham 
different rates of wages, ditto . 
establishment of the manufactory of, at Enfield, &e. : 
production of, in England, and comparison with that of France . 
production in Belgium, and comparison with England 
price and its variations of the cheapest known gun (the African 
musket) 
supply of rifles to the Northern States during the American War 
ASSURANCE (LIFE), plan and probable effects of the Government 
tables ; > ‘ 
AUSTRALIAN Corontzs, area, " population, commerce, — 





Bank OF ENGLAND. 
the Bank minimum and the money market (from the “ Globe”’) . 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1864 . 229 | Second quarter, 1865 . 457 
First 4, 1865 . 358 | Third F 586 


Banks (CountTRY), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in 
Great Britain) : 

Fourth quarter, 1864 . 230 | Second quarter, 1865 . 458 

First 1865 . 359 | Third “4 587 


BANKS, proportion of payments in bank notes, or coin to, by the 
public ; : , : 
average amount of bills and cheques paid into 
Leeds Banking Company, cause of stoppage of . 








PAGE 


47 
125 


29-32 
197 


38-40 


550-5 
550 
188 


13-14. 


494. 
494-5 


495-7 
498-9 
499-500 
501-2 
504-5 


503 
503-4: 


188 
4.2—4, 


542 


362-3 
364, 
179 
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BIRMINGHAM, manufacture of small arms at. See Arms (Fire). 

see Crime (statistics of, in). 

see Freehold Land Societies of. 
Brrtu-Rars, in Sydney and Melbourne. : ‘ . 418 

(annual) of, in eight divisions of Ireland, 1864, ; 217 
BrIrRtTuHs, deficiency of, in local Teeny of, in census of 1861 (see 

Sargant) ‘ ‘ : ; - “ae 


see Registration 
Brirrus, ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1864. 210] Quarter June, 1865 . 439 
es March, 1865 . 344 5. eepts B65. =. B67 


statistics of, in European countries and in Great Britam . 420 
BuaKcety (EH. T.). On the Commercial Progress of the Colonies and 








Dependencies of the United Kingdom. : . ‘ : - 84 

Introduction: change in the condition of our colonies towards comparative 

freedom in their institutions 34 
Details of motions and opinions in Parliament relative to the self-government 

of our colonies from 1849 to 1863 . : 35-7 
North American colonies, their area, pope commerce, revenue, and 

expenditure, &c., 1858-63. : z 38-40 
—— rapid i increase of the trade of the Lake regions 5 38-9 
ig Indian colonies; area, population, commerce, revenue and expenditure, : 

c 4 
——- Jamaica, the principal sufferer from the Slave Emancipation Act : 41 
—— their despondency and depression not confined to the period since 

emancipation : 42 
Australian colonies ; their area, population, commerce, revenue, debts, &e. . 42-4, 
—— rapid rise of the city of Melbourne é < 45 
—— benefits of the secession, or division into new colonies . ; 5 46 
Kastern colonies; statistics of Ceylon and the Mauritius 4 * A 46-7 
African colonies and India: statistics : 47 
Summary of the statistics of the trade of Gr eat Britain with her colonies 48 
Table of value of imports and exports of British colonies, 1858-63. ; 50 

of revenue and expenditure of ditto, 1858-62. ; bas, PaO 


British Association for the Advancement of Science, Section F, 
Economic Science and Statistics—List of Papers read, Sept., 1865 . 536-7 
Section F, address of the President (see Stanley, Lord) : AZ 
BUILDING Socreriss, see Freehold Land Societies. 
BULLION, yearly value of exports of, to India . ; < ~.  8LO-LE 
see Gold. 
BuLLion AND SPEctrs, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1862-64 . 225 | Jan.June, 1863-65 . 453 
Jan.—March, 1863-65 . 354 | Jan.—Sept., 49 . 682 


value of, imported and exported, 1862-4 . , : 328 
Bunce (J. Thackray). On the Statistics of Crime in Birmingham, as 
Compared with other Large Towns . ‘ ; : OLS 
The tables taken from the “Judicial Statistics ” issued by the Home — 
and the proportion to population, calculated on the census of 1861 518 
Summary of the tables 3 ; : ; 2 - 088 
Steady decline of indictable offences : ‘ . ; < ee OS: 
Statistics of the criminal classes in 1864 = 519 
Comparison of offences, and classes of offences in Birmingham with those in 
other large towns . - §20-22 
Order of criminality of five towns: Shefiield, Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool A 522 
Percentage of apprehensions and reported offences, and of committals to 
apprehensions a . 521-3 
es of indictable and summary offences in 1865 over 1864 “. 628 
Tables of the state of crime in Birmingham, 1858-64 : : - 524-6 


Census of 1861, statement of the systems and plans adopted in taking 128-9 
inconsistencies of, with the Registrar-General’s Reports (see 
Sargant) . : sot hee 2 aS 
tables illustrating apparent deficiencies, &o., in : . 111-23 
on alleged inaccuracies of | reply to Mr. Sargant] (see Farr) Pie 215) 
CEYLON, statistics of . ; : A 3 . AB-7 
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CHADWICK (Edwin). Opening Address, as President of the Depart- 
_ ment of Hconomy and Trade, at the Mecting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, York, 1864 1 


Progress and position of the cotton manufacture 1 in England . 





1 

stiahled to hadereeil other ‘foreign iganuincene es 2 

Effect of manufacturing distress in stimulating manufacturing i improv ement . 3 

— ditto in forcing attempts to extend foreign consumption. > 4 

How manufacturing improvements augment wages 5 
—— in hard times, t more machinery put under char ge of one per son at bigher 


wages 5 
— necessity “for the ‘adoption of the power- -loom in the French silk manu- 

facture : 6 
— the machine-made Nottingham lace sold in Belgium as the lace of the 

country : ; : : 6-7 
How stability increased under pressure of distress 7 
—— probable increase of production of cotton in America under coloured 

free labour . 8 


Fields for extended consumption of textile manufactures among the wage 


classes ° 9 
Social evils from large ag eregations ‘of men for new manufactures, before 

sufficiently prepared by “education, &e. 9-10 
Advisability of the members of one family being engaged in different trades 

or manufactures in times of distress ; ll 
Inconvenience and danger of uneducated populations i in periods of distress . 11 
Injurious and slave-like character of erpreneeee labour, and modern 

conditions which render it unnecessary. ° ; ; 13-14 
Benefits of freedom in change of employments 14 
—— instance, in the beneficent ar: ‘rangements of the Belgian Government in a 

1846 : 
Reductions in cost of distribution of food by ¢0- operative stores, &e. 3 16-18 
The co-operative cotton factories really limited liahility companies. 17 (note) 
The class of retailers apparently injured by co-operative associations, not 

permanently so ; : : , 17 (note) 
Improvidence and waste of uneducated workpeople 18 


Waste from intemperance, how checked, as shown in Reybaud’s report on the 





manufactures of Sedan : 6 : 20 
Depressing effect of inferior habitations to be remedied : 22 
—— stimulants almost necessitated by the foetid atmospheres the operatives ° 

live in, and from which they are themselves unable to remove : c 23-4 
Improy ement in habitations with improvement in manufactures : 24. 
—— hints for a model system of sanitary arrangements connected with 

factories. : 25 

serious loss to manufactures by deaths from preventible ‘conditions : 26 
Agricultural economy: benefits to town and country, of a system for removal 

“of sewage manure from the former to the latter . : 27-9 
Benefits of the application of the piece work principle to agriculture : 29-31 
Demand for more intelligent labour in agriculture. ; ; 82 

CHRISTIANS, on the supposed increase of, in Turkey. ; ; . 261 


Civit SERVICE, see India. 
CLARKE (Hyde). On the Supposed Hatinction of the pees and 


Increase of the Christians in Turkey . : « “261 
Difficulty in obtaining statistics from prejudice and sectarian hostility - 261 

Error in confounding Turks with Mussulmans, the former being an alien race 
as much to the Mussulmans as to Christians a. Ges 
Enumeration of the constituent portions of the population of Turkey -  —263 
Real descents of the supposed descendants of the ancient Greeks, &c. . 264 


Reason for the large number of Turkish, and paucity of Greek, eraveyards - 264-5 
Abortion and infanticide, sexual vice, plague, and other supposed causes of 





decline of race, not peculiar to the Turks . 265-8 
The excess of Greeks at Smyrna, &c., the effect of immigration ‘for the 

superior safety of life and property under Turkish rule. 268 
The excess of immigration over emigration, in favour of the char acter of the 

Turkish Government BOK) 
The real causes which may be “unfavour ably influencing the population . 270-78 
—— polygamy not an element of increase to a eee its decline in 

Turkey : : ; . 270-72 

Tananieeion adults and divorce : : : : : » 272-3 

—— town populations, mixture of races : . 273-4 
—— the old estimates of population in Asia Minor much exaggerated . 274 
—— decline of the feudal aristocracy and of the Ulema 275 
—— mode by which the clerical body, or Ulema; obtain possession of landed 

property (vakoof], like the system in Europe in feudal times ; . 275-6 
— decline of provincial capitals; infantile mortality 277 
Facts opposed to the doctrine of a decline of the ‘Tur kish race, aud which 

show the increase of the Greeks to be from immigration  - : . 278-80 


Explanation of the tables. ; 2 ; ; : « 280-81 
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CLARKE (Hyde). On the Supposed Extinction of the Turks—contd. 

Tables. Towns in Asia Minor in which Turks predominate . A -. 283-6 

Population of Greek and Armenian towns 5 - 8 

—— Comparative population at various dates - 288-93 

—— Population of Ottoman empire: proportion of various yeligions - 293 
CLARKE (Hypn), see Savings’ Banks. 
CrEarina. ‘The Country Clearing” (see Lubbock) ; : . 3861 
CoLoNtIEs (BRITISH), commercial progress of (see Blakely) ‘ 34: 


tables of imports and exports, revenue and expenditure, 1858- 68 50-54 
motions in Parliament and opinions relative to the progress of 


self-government in, from 1849 to 1868 . ; , . 384-7 
COMMERCE, general results of the commercial history of 1864 . ~ 17 
unlimited powers of extension of, by reduction of prices. ,.» 185 
ComMPaNIEs (NEW), statement of the excessive formation of, in 1863 
and 1864, and their depressing effect in 1865 : : ; « 176-7 
Co-OPERATIVE STORES, reduction in cost of food by : . 16-18 


Corn, average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages) : 
Fourth quarter, 1864 . 228 | Second quarter, 1865 . 456 


First - 1865 . 357 | Third 55 . 585 
Corton, variations in market in 1864, values imported, Xe. 179-80 
consumption of raw, and price of raw and manufactured, 1860-64 329-32 
probable increase of production under coloured free labour 5 8 
Cotton MANUFACTURES, progress and position of, in England . 1 
employment of cotton operatives upon public works . 185 
CRIME, statistics of, in Birmingham as seeyeERt with other large 
towns (see Bunce) ' : ; : . ols 
tables of ditto, in Birmingham, 1858- 64. ; . . 524-6 
CURRENCY, variation of value ‘of, since 1782 (see Jevons) . : . 294 
the rate of discount and the (from the “‘Times”) , : . 544 
DEATH-RATE, see Mortality. 
Dest (N ATIONAT), of the United States . ; 550 
Discount, average annual rates of, in the principal markets of Europe, 
1855-64 . : : : ee 
The rate of, and the currency ‘(from the “Times Sls wie . 544 
DISTRESS (MANUFACTURING), effect of, in stimulating improvement 
and forcing extension of foreign consumption 4 3 
DWELLINGS OF THE Poor, depressing effects of inferior ones, use of 
stimulants necessitated by, &e. . : : ; : : - 22-4 
Epvucation. On extension of modern subjects of parts of regular 
study in educational institutions (see Heywood) . 56 
question of legislative interference with the teaching of Greek and 
Latin and introduction of modern subjects in. ; : . 65-6 
Erections. Proportion of the elective classes in England ‘ . A415 
EMIGRANTS, proportion of, under 14 years of age . 88 
Emi@ration of English, counterbalanced by influx of Irish, Scotch, 
and Foreign settlers. : : : : ; 134-5 
en Ran PARA i New ae eee au pe 


ENFIELD, see Arms (Fire). 

EXAMINATIONS (Crvit SERVICE), subjects for, at Foreign Office, 
Indian Service, &c., their relative values . ee, Oe 

of India, their deterrent character to public school scholars 150 

subjects required in, and number of as ae taken up by 








candidates, &e. . : : . 151-3 
EXCHANGES (FoREra@n), quotations on London: 
Oct.—Dec., 1864: . 230] April-June, 1865 . 458 
Jan.-March, 1865 . 859 | July-Sept., ,, . 587 


comparative table of, and rates of discount, 1864 : : 5, Ae 
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Exports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1860-64 . 223 | Jan._June, 1861-65 . 451 
Jan.—March, 1861-65 . 352 | Jan.—Sept., ss . 680 


see Imports. 
of gold and silver to the East, 1864 . : ‘ : ; : 


Factorigs, hints for a model system of sanitary arrangements for . 
Farr (William). On Infant Mortality y and on pee Inaceuracies 


of the Census. (Part I) . ; . 
bar in the 1S gd of the same age between insurance and aaa! 
offices . ; : : 


Examples of varieties ‘among statisticians 

Error in the census from parents entering a number of children under 1 year 
as 1 year old, and under 2 years as 2 years old 

This error the cause of Mr. Sargant’s conclusions as to the deficiences of 
enumeration in the census . e ° 

Statement of the systems and plans adopted in taking the census 

Inconsistency of Mr. Sargant’s simile of buying - eee scattered over 
England and Wales, counted in a single day c c 

Different names given to sheep according to their age 

Same apparent deficiency i in the French census, according t to Mr. Sangant’s 
mode of calculation “ 

Tmprobability of infants being overlooked in a census 

Argument showing that the apparent deficiency under 1 ‘year of age, is 
accounted for in the succeeding 5 years. 

Amount of emigration of the English, and counter influx of Trish, Scotch, 


and Foreign settlers : c ° 
Table of increase of registered births. : 5 : - 
Summary in reply to Mr. Sargant . - : ‘ : < 
Tables. Births registered 1857-61. ‘ S : A 


Deaths registered under 5 years, 1857- 61 ‘ 

— Children registered as living at each year under 5, and excess or defect 
in census of 1861 . < : “ 
—— Mortality and birth-rate per 1, 000, 1851-60. 

—— Causes of death of children under 1 year, 1860-62 > 
—— Causes of death under 5 years, 1860-62 ‘ : : c 
— Diagram representing 1,000 births daily : : ‘ 





FINANCE. General results of the financial history of 1864 
“FINANCE Bruts,” explanation of their mode of circulation, specu- 
lative chaxaater, &e. . ‘ 
Freenorp Lanp anp Burtptna Socrerres of Birmingham (see 
Johnson) : 
instances of ome of profits i in euecesetull ones, results ee opera 
tions, and benefits to members, expenses, Kc. . 
necessity for fresh legislation on them, they having out: grown the 
legal theory of their being small iis societies . aig re 
lists of those of Birmingham . ‘ : 5 3 : 


GoD, redundancy of, in Europe, at beginning of this century . 
GOLD AND SILVER, annual average production, 1849-63. : : 


see Bullion. 
GoopMaNn (J. D.). On the Progress of the Small Arms Manufacture 


Historical notice of the successive invention of different guns 

The manufacture of flint-lock guns (or snaphans) first introduced into Bir- 
mingham, time of William III 

System and branches of the manufacture, as carried on there at the ‘present 
time : : : 

Number of workmen employed i in the different branches c 

The different rates of Snare: and their great excess over those of France and 
Belgium 

Mane of euns by machinery, its introduction from America, and 
establishment of the manufactory at Enfield 

pad roving of gun barrels, Acts of Parliament passed on the subject, &e. 

er of guns produced in this country in the come part of this bigest 

aid comparison with that of France - ° 

Recent annual production in England 

Variations in price of the cheapest known oun kee African musk et, 6s. 6d. 
to 13s. 6d. . 5 - : 
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GoopMAN (J. D.). On the Small Arms Manufacture—contd. 


Statement of the progress of the supply of rifles to the Northern States of 
America during the war. ‘ 

Large production. of low-priced pocket pistols at Liége 

Comparison of number and value of guns produced in England and Belgium 

Probable benefits of a more uniform rate of wages. 5 5 : 


GRAVE Yarps, reason for large number of Turkish, and paucity of 


Greek, in Turkey ; : ; ; ; 
Guns, see Arms (Fire). 
Gun- -BARRELS, proving of, Acts of Parliament on the subject, Kc. : 


Guy (William A.). On the Original and Acquired Meaning of the 
Term “ Statistics,” and on the Proper Functions of a Statistical 
Society: also on the Questions whether there is a Science of 
Statistics, what its Nature and ra and Relation to Political 
EHeonomy and Social Science. . ; 4 ; : 


Original and acquired meaning of the term “statistics ” 

The word first used by Achenwal in 1749 

The original meaning embraced the or of the actual condition of a 
State under all its ‘aspects = : , 

Meanings attached to the word by our own ear ly writers é 

The original objects of the Statistical Society considered to be the arrange- 
ment of facts to the exclusion of opinions . 

These narrow bounds soon broken through by eminent members of the 
Society 

Outline ae the classes of papers printed i in the Journal 

Proper functions of a statistical society 

Opinions of authors on the meaning of the word “science ” 

Relative applications of the two terms “art” and “ science’ : 

Danger of limiting the application of the word “science” ae narrowly ‘ 

Discussion of the claims of botany, zoology, geology, ee ee eset 
metaphysics, &c., to be considered sciences : 

Reason why statistics have an equal claim to the title 3 . 

Social science and political economy ouly branches of statistics 


The Social Science Association more Sol stat a “Social Reform Association ?. 


Tabular sketch of the chief divisions of statistics, from the original pros- 
pectus of the Society ; , : : , 


HEATH, state of the public: 
Quarter Dec., 1864 . 203 | Quarter June, 1865 . 432 
» March, 1865 . 337 5 Sept., 5, . 560 
ditto, Scotland : | 
Quarter June, 1865 . 442 | Quarter Sept., 1865 .. 570 


ditto, Ireland: 


Quarter March, 1865 . 425 | Quarter June, 1865 . 445 





Hrywoop (James). On the Hxtension of Modern che aa as ee 
of Regular Study in Educational Institutions  . ‘ 


Number, value, and distribution of Oxford scholarships 

Locke’s objections to Latin themes, verses, and repetition 

Remarks on ditto by Dean Peacock, R. Lowe, Professor Price, &c. 

Arrangement of studies at Rugb 5 

Amount of Latin and Greek committed to memory in the senior classes at 
Kton : 

Subjects directed by the For eign Office for the examination for Attachés 

Ditto for the India Civil Service, and their relative value in marks 

Ditto for the Woolwich Military’ Academy ; 

Plans of M. Esquiros in the study of French 

University College School, arrangement of its subjects of education, ‘&e. : 

Question of legislative interference with the exclusive system of teaching 
Greek and Latin, and introduction of modern subjects 

Tables of employment of time at Eton, Winchester, and Marlborough 
Colleges ( 

— ditto Wellington College ‘and University College ‘School . 

—— French and German books used at Rugby 

—— public schoolmen elected into Woolwich ‘Academy, 1864 


HIGHLANDS, see Scotland. 
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Hospirars. Statistics of Ee and Provincial General 
Hospitals for 1863 . 


Substance of the resolutions on the Finca at the meeting in 1861 
Tables, general results, and medical and surgical cases 
numbers of patients, and mean residence and rate of mortality. 


ee pee and deaths in wards, and rate of mortality in general wards, 
>) > e . 


The same series of tables for county hospitals 





ILLEGITIMACY, see Births (Illegitimate). 


statistics of, in countries of Kurope and in England 
Imports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Nov., 1860-64 . 222 | Jan.—May, 1861-65 . 450 
Jan.—Dec., $5 . 600 
Jan.—Feb., 1861-65 . 351 | Jan—Aug., ,, es) 


see Haports. 
Imports, method of ascertaining the real value of, by John A. Messenger 
Imports AND Exports to India and the Levant, 1861-4 
ditto, from and to United Kingdom, 1849-64 . 
INcoME, statistical and fiscal definition of the word (see Rogers) 
of trader and professions, table showing amounts and increase at 
various rates of income, 1858-64 . : : ; 
Income Tax, its first imposition on the fundholder irreconcileable 
with public morality 
the trader favourably considered in its regulations : 
injustice of, an equality of, on permanent and precarious incomes . 
its continuance repudiated by morality and equity. : 
Invi (BRITISH), statistics 
civil service of, relation of public schools to (see Mann) 
export of treasure to, excessive in 1863-64. 3 . : : 
INFANTICIDE, statistics, &c. 
InFants, see Mortality. 
INTEMPERANCE, waste from, how checked at the factories of Sedan 
IRELAND, statistics of agriculture of, in 1863 i 
TRONMASTERS (The French), and the lasts of Commerce (from the 
« Hconomist ”’) 


JAMAICA, the principal sufferer from the Slave Emancipation Act 


JEULA, (Henry), record of shipping casualties, arranged geographically 


Jnvons (W. Stanley). On the Variation eo Prices, and the Value of 
the Currency since 1782. 


The mode of inquiry, a reduction of the tables of prices in Tooke’s “ History 
of Prices,” and ratios of change, with the geometric mean ratio of change 
for each year : 

Reasons for adopting the geometric mean ratio ; 

Formulee and comparison of the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means. 

Calculations of this kind previously advocated by Sir G. Evelyn, Mr. Ponlett 
Scrope, and Mr, G. R. Porter 

Explanation of the construction of the tables, and subsequent arrangement 
of them in larger groups of logarithmic ratios : 

Dates of special rises of prices 

Mr. Tooke’s theory of the far greater influence of bad harvests than the 
currency, on rise of prices . 

Discussion of the causes of the great vise in prices, 1782- 1815, and fall from 
1818 to 1849 

The drain of bullion to the East, a cause of the lowness of price of Oriental 
produce, &c. 

Redundancy of gold in furope at the beginning of the century, difficult to 
be accounted for. 

Beneficial effects of India taking such amounts of the precious metals, i in 
saving Europe from a commercial revolution consequent on being over- 
whelmed with them 

The total average pute of all commodities since 1858, of unprecedented 
uniformity . 

Tables, variation of prices of gold and silver during suspension of specie pay- 
ments at the Bank . ; - : 
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249 
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181 
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JEVvoNS (W. Stanley). On the Variation of Prices—contd. 


Tables. yearly value of exports of treasure to India, and value absorbed there 
-—— list of commodities treated in the tables : . ‘ ‘ 
——- proportional variation of prices from 1782 

—— ditto in paper currency, 1797-1820 (in diagrams) 


Jounson, (G. J.). On the Benefit eal. and Freehold Land 


Societies of Birmingham . : : : ‘ ‘ : 

The first building clubs in 1835, and ee ihey differed from the modern 

societies . : 

The earlier societies all on the “ terminating pr inciple, » but later ones more 

on the “permanent principle ” 5 . 
Instances of amount of profits in the successful building societies 

Some of the results of the operations of the societies : 5 ° 


Statement of benefits to Investing and borrowing members 

Expenses of management 

Necessity for fresh legislation, the ‘societies having out-grown the legal 
theory of their being ‘small friendly societies : . . 

Tables. List of benefit, building, and land societies in Birmingham ‘ 

—— Lists of those societies which have terminated without and with loss . 

—— \Jxisting building and land societies “ 3 4 


LABOURING CLASSES, improvidence and waste of, when uneducated 

Lace, that of Nottingham sold in Belgium as the lace of the country . 

LANCASHIRE, remarks on the administration of relief to the poor 
during the distress in : . : 

Latin THEMES and Verses, question of their use in education 

LEv1 (Leone). On the Economie Condition & the Bec wipe and 
Islands of Scotland . : ; . 


Introduction . 

Geography, area, boundary of the Highlands and Lowlands 

Geology, barrenness of the soil, meteorology, uncertainty of the climate 
Population to a square mile, and comparison with other countries of ee 
—— census at different periods, showing decrease since 1755 


The clearances a natural sequence of the Act for disarming the Highlands i in- 


1745, and abolition of the right of clanship : 
—— disregard of all sentimental attachment of tenants to their land in ° 
the land unprofitable, except as used for sheepwalks, &c. 

Small number of proprietors, apportionment of the land in tillage, sheep- 
walks 

ee forests, questionable propriety of appropriating such extensive tracts of 
and to : 

Difference of landed to other ‘property, and the claim of landowners subor- 
dinate to the general policy of the State < i 6 : 

Sheepwalks, large proportion of, to tillage land 

The produce of the small holdings i in Scotland insufficient for the support of 
the occupiers 

Increasing tendency towards increase of } large holdings 

Pr oportion of sheep per man in Scotland and other countries 

A large population not a sign of high property, except with a large 
production ; 

Opposing views in favour of ‘sheepwalks, or a more favourable tenancy of 
land for tillage ‘ : > 

Discour agement to cultivation from the uncertainty of crops . : 

Depreciation of the property by displacement of an entire population ‘ 

The feelings and affections of the people not to be overlooked or scorned 

Accumulation of the defective in body and mind, in districts from which 
there is excessive emigration of the young and sound 

Suggestion of various probable i improvements 

Inde pendence of the Highland character, and small comparative amount of 

pauperism . 

Uncertain and disappointing ‘character of their only ‘industries—agriculture 

and fisheries ; : A 
Seaweed carrying, and other har dships of their lot 5 
Marriages and births: satisfactory condition as to immorality andcrime- . 
Railways, their increase, and prospective advantages from. 

Education, deficient character of the schools, and their need of grants in 

their favour . 
Appendix: extract from Sir John MeNeil’s report on the Highlands . : 
Tables. Progress of the population in the Highlands, 1801-61 : : 





LINSEED, imported from Russian ports in 1861 ‘ : . 

Locke (I ohn), his objection to Latin themes, verses, and repetition 

Lorps (Hovsz oF), changes in, by death, creations, accessions, &c., in 
the last Parliament . , . : : . : : 
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La 


Luszocx (Sir John). On the “ Country Clearing” , ; : 


Reference to Mr. Babbage’s paper on the statistics of the clearing house 

Calculation of the proportion of the transactions of bankers which a UBESR 
through the clearing house - ‘ 

Proportion of payments in bank notes or coin by the public 5 

Average amounts of bills and cheques paid in to bankers 

Old system of collecting country cheques, and formation of a committee to 
improve it . 5 . ° 

Proposed rules for a clearing of country cheques i in London . 

Difficulties retarding their ‘adoption : that on the oid plan several ‘cheques 
corresponded to one payment, aud the difference ,in each bank’s system of 
book-keeping 


Adoption of the system of country clearing, i in November, 1858 : : 
Abandonment of the system of charging a commission on country cheques . 
Case submitted to Sir F. Keliy, &., with counsel’s opinion . A 


McNetr’s (Sir John). “ Report on the Highlands,” extract from . 
Mann (Horace). On Public Schools and the Civil Service of India . 


Statement from the “Saturday Review ” as to the deterrent character to the 
best public school scholars of the India Civil Service examination . : 

Subjects required in the examination, and their relative value in marks 

The scheme devised to avoid monopoly, and open the service to all the educa- 
tional institutions of the country . : : 

Uselessness of taking up too many subjects for examination . 

Beemer of number of aC: taken up by candidates at the last examina- 

ion 

The usual public school course shown to have no comparative disadvantages 
for a candidate in number of marks obtainable 

Advantage to candidates of taking up six or seven subjects, and tables show- 
ing per reentage of candidates taking them . 

Superficial acquirements discouraged, and no marks given for mere “elemen- 
tary knowledge 

Table showing average number of marks of candidates who took up classics « 

Question as to the public school candidates being beaten py those who have 
been crammed in English and modern languages 3 

Results of the inquiry 

Question whether public school candidates do not find home careers prefer- 
able to an Indian one? 

Objection that any alteration of the present mode might cause a monopoly of 


those educated on one system “ . 

The want of India, more men of capacity than of learning : . . 

Mavnrittivs (The), statistics of  . : : : : : : 
Mat, see Prices. 

MetpourneE (Australia), rapid rise of the city of . : é : 


MESSENGER (J. A.), see Imports. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES : 


Dec. quarter, 1864 . 209] June quarter, 1865 . 438 

March ,, 1865 . 348 | Sept. Be . 566 

Merrorotoey of England and Wales, remarks on the weather by 
James Glaisher : 

Dec. quarter, 1864 . 207 

March ,, 1865 . 341 

METEOROLOGY and weather, Scotland: 


June quarter, 1865 . 442] Sept. quarter, 1865 . 570 


METEOROLOGY and weather, Ireland: 


Dec. quarter, 1864 . 216] June quarter, 1865 . 447 
March ,, 1865 . 426 | Sept. - . 574 


Money Market and “the Bank Minimum’”’. : : , : 
Morrauity of England and Wales, annual rate per cent.: 


All quarters, 1862-64 . 205 | All quarters, 1863-65 . 434, 
- 1863-65 . 339 a oh Cee 
average annual rate, in eleven divisions of Hugeee 1851-60 aud 
1864-65. 
of Ireland, annual rate per cont., 1864-65 





June quarter, 1865 . 436 
Sept. ee . 664 
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PAGE 
Morrarity—contd. 
at different stages of life (from the supplement to the eee 
General’s twenty-fifth report) 402-13 
Difference between death-rate and expectation ‘of death 78 
death-rate in Sydney and Melbourne 418 
of infants (see Farr) . 125 
ditto, tables of causes of death 143-8 
Formula for death-rate of infants 74-8 
OXFORD, number and value of scholarships at. 56 
PARLIAMENT, changes in the House of Lords during the last 413 
PrecE-WorkK principle, benefits of its application to agriculture. 29-31 
Poor, on administration of relief to, during periods of exceptional 
distress : 194: 
Poor Laws, objectionable character of the substitution of publie sub- 
scriptions for, in the time of the Lancashire distress, instead of 
confining them to the non-pauper class 195 
; 202 
POPULATION, increase of, 1864-65 336, 559 
ra akian wile 212, 345 
ditto, in Scotland, 1864-65 441, 569 
215, 445 
decrease, in Ireland 572 
Census of 1861, see Census. 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland . 375-7 
tables of the progress of, 1801-61 : 399-401 
of Turkey, Se ers at various aie and propor tions of 
religions . 288-93 
PRICES, variation of, since 1782 (see Jevons) . . 294 
dates of special rises of . P - 301-2 
Mr. Tooke’s theory of the influence of bad harvests on the rise of 302 
great rise of, 1782-1815, and fall, 1818-49. 303 
tables of variation of prices of gold and silver during suspension 
of specie payments : 309 
of meat, 1842-64 . : 197 
of provisions, average of consols, wheat, meat, &e., with Bg ga ae 431 
and temperature, 1863-65 . : : 559-60 
ditto, wholesale in London, ava 1868, icine with 
five former periods 5 : “ 5 184 
ditto, in Ireland, 1864-65 : ; 55 445 
Pustic Works, employment of cotton Qneralanee on, in 1863-64, 
(from Mr. Rawlinson’s report) . . 185-8 
arguments in favour of an Act empowering unions to undertake, 
for employment of workmen in times of distress 196 
RarILways, prices. and traffic : 
Oct.—Dec., 1864 . 228 | Jan.-June, 1865 . 456 
Jan.—Marcli, 1865 . 857 | Jan.Sept., _,, . 585 
their increase and prospective advantages from, in the Highlands. 393 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths : 
Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1864 . 199, 206 | Quar. March—June, 1865 428, 435 
» Dec.—Mar., 1864-65. 333,340] _,, June-Sept., ,, - 906, 563 
: > ; 201, 335 
1858-65, annual rate per cent. 430, 558 


ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1864 . 210] Quarter June, 1865 . 439 
. March, 1865 . 344 5 Sept.” ,, . 567 


. 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
ditto, Ireland : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1864: . 214] Quar. March—June, 1865  . 
» Dec.—March, 1864-65 . 424 » ~vune-—Sept., ,, ; 


summary of Great Britain and Ireland: 


Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1864 . 218 | Quar. March—June, 1865 
,, Dee—March, 1864-65 . 348 » dune—Sept., - 
inconsistencies of English census of 1861, with the Registrar- 
General’s reports (see Sargant) 
see also Barths. 


annual rate of births and deaths in eight divisions of Ireland, 
1864 
analysis of the first registration in Ireland 
Rents, the rise in, eight times that of the necessaries of life since the 
sixteenth century 


REVENUE, net produce of, ‘applications, &e¢., in year and quarters 
ending : 








Dec., 1861-64 

March, 1862-65 

RIFLES, see drms (Fire). 
Rogers (Rey. J. E. Thorold). 
tions of the word “ Income”? 


226-7 
355-6 


June, 1862-65 
Sept, 5 


454-5 
583-4 


On the Statistical and Fiscal Defini- 


The statistical definition that all income is derived from capital, and all 
capital is employed for the purpose of income, nearly universal 

All wages of labour the product of a previous expenditure of capital 

All the profit of labour and capital not necessarily income 

The including of dividends on public securities and on subscribed capital, 
and the produce of taxation, &c., as national income, a reckoning of the 
same element twice over. P 

The national revenue found in the joint produce of all labour 

Taxation on income should be on the copeeily to spend, and not on mere 
receipts 

The rise in rents eight times that of the necessaries of life since the sixteenth 
centur 

The sannece exceptional burdens on Jand, really mere substitutions. 

The first imposition of the income tax on the fundholder, irreconcileable with 
public morality ‘ 

The trader favourably considered in the income tax regulations 

Unjust character of equal taxation of permanent and precarious incomes 

The peculiar wrong of the income tax to pelea men,—classes who are 
patient under fiscal inequalities 

Illustrations of the fallacy “that an equal income tax is equitable “because 
all have an equal protection by the State ” : 

Difficulties of the question of non-taxation of savings 

Profits of capital which are untaxed . 

How far fraud may be justified in evasions of the tax 

The continuance of the income tax repudiated by morality and equity 


The profits of capital the proper ce of taxation, with pAHoMar cases 
of application : : 
Summary of positions n maintained 


SANITARY arrangements, hints for a model system of, for factories . 
Sar@ant (William Lucas). Jnconsistencies of the English Census of 
1861, with the Registrar-General’s cies and Spite in the 
Local Registry of Births . 


Conclusions, &c., arrived at in the paper 
Argument as to the proper formula for representing the annual death-rate of 


infants, == 
1000 + 2 . : : ; . ‘ ; ‘i 


Difference Tannen the death-rate and the expectation of death é 
Proposition (with the evidence in its favour) that the registration of deaths 

is accurate, &c. 
that the census of 1851 and of 1861 are equally inaccurate, and that the 
registry of births, 1851-62, was Oe 7% per cent. 

that the births, 1841- 45, were 12% per cent. above those registered 

Superior accuracy in registry of boys io that of girls , ; 
Reasons for probable omissions in the census . 


o 
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443 
571 


448 
571 


217-18 
191 


247-8 


242 


243 


258-9 
259 


25 


79-80 


51-2 
82 
$3 
65-6 
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Sar@ant (William Lucas). Inconsistencies of the Census—contd. 


Proportion of emigrants under 14 years of age 
Table D. Male infants who die during each of first twelvemonths 
Explanation : - 
— EK. Ditto, in first and second calendar years 
Explanation 
— FandG. Apparent deficiency” in 1861 census, of male and female 
infants under | year s : 
Explanation 5 
— Handl. Apparent deficiency in 1861 census of males and females in 
first twenty years of life ; ‘ 5 
Explanation 
—— K. Apparent deficiency i in 1861 | census, of male infants under 1 al 
in counties . é ‘ 
Explanation : 
— L. Ditto im cities and towns 
— M. Ditto in the metropolis 
Explanation “ 
— N. Average population, births, marriages, and deaths in cities and 
towus, 1841-50 and 1851-60, and ek ii of estimated with registered 
number x : c A 
Explanation 
—— recapitulation of ditto “ 
Summary of inferences as to rates of mortality, disproportion of male and 
female births, and illegitimacy, and proposed remedies 


« 


Savines Banks, on a form of, among the Christians of Asia Minor, 


by Hyde Clarke ‘ , . : : 
SCARLATINA, deaths in London from, 1861- 65 ? : 
ScHOLARSHTPS, number, value, and distribution of, at Oxford ‘ ‘ 
ScHOOLS (PUBLIC), in relation to the Civil Service of India (see 
H. Mann) : : : 
tables of employment of time at Eton, Winchester, University 
College, &. .. : 


(Eton), amount of Latin and Greek committed to memory 
(Rugby), arrangement of studies at 
(University College), arrangement of subjects of education at 
 ScreNcE.” Opinions of authors on the meaning of the word, and 
its relative application to that of “art” , 
discussion of the equal claims of statistics to the title of s science 
with those of botany, zoology, geology, &ec. . 
SCOTLAND, Highlands and Islands of, on their economic condition (see 
Levi). - ; : 
ditto, geography, geology, climate, hes" . : 
ditto, population . : , : : : : 
ditto, the clearances in, sheepwalks, ‘ke. 
Highlanders of, independence of character of, uncertain character 
of their industries, &e. : 
SEWAGE Manvrgz, benefits to town and country of a . system of . 
SHEEP, different names given to, according to their age. ; 
proportion of, per man in Scotland and other countries ; ‘ 
SHIPPING (British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.Dec., 1861-64. 224 | Jan.—June, 1862-65 . 452 
Jan.-March, 1862-65 . 353 | Jan.—Sept., > . 581 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES, approximate record, from “ Lloyd’s List”’ for 
1864, arranged in geographical sections, by Henry Jeula 


\ 


ditto, general summaries : 
SoctaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, address of President of Department of 
Economy and Trade (see Chadwick) 
SocorEeriEs (Benefit) see Freehold Land and Building Societies. 
StanLEY (Lord). Opening Address as President of Section F 


of the British Association : : ; ; ; : 
Benetits from the meetings rather of a BURBDEUTE and ee than of 
an originating character —. . 


; 


PAGE 


83 
A! 

76 
112 

76-& 


118 
83-6 


114-117 
87-92 
118-19 
92-5 
120-21 
124 
95-7 


122-3 
97-101 
101-7 


107-10 


321 
338 
56 


588-603 
604-7 


423, 
459-70 


471 


471 
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PAGE 
StanuEY (Lord). Opening Address—Oontd. 
Illustrations of possible errors in the statistical method ; : ~ 472 
Use of figures in checking our natural tendency to exaggeration : » A473 
Statistical tests only av ailable on a large scale - A474 
General statistical statements not useless, as important practical applications 
almost certainly follow : 475 
Beneficial effects of the principle of insurance as founded on statistical 
inquiries . - 475-6 
Desiderata : agricultural statistics, alteration of weights and measures, inter- 
national statistics. : : 3 - . . . 476-7 
STATISTICAL JOURNAL, classified list, under eight heads, of the papers 
published in, during the last ten years . 238 
public in institutions in England and abroad, where it is ; deposited . 235 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, on the proper functions ‘of one (see Guy) . 478, 485 
STATISTICAL Society (The) : 
anniversary meeting and report (thirty-fir st); 1864-65 : -- wo: 
list of papers read, 1864-65. : ; : +, 282 
abstract of receipts and payments . : . 24) 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1864-65 . 588-9 
STaTIsTics, on the original and acquired meaning of the term (see 
Guy). : : ; : : j . AT8 
whether there is a science of, and its nature and objects (see Guy) 478 
claim of, to the title of a “science” discussed . - 490-91 
table of its chief SEE US, from the original prospectus of the 
Society . : . A493 
illustrations of possible errors in the statistical method . A472 
the tests of, only available on a large scale ; - . ATA 
desiderata in: agricultural and international statistics 476-7 
(Judicial) of the Home Office, criticism on ihe ioe the “ Saturday 
Review ’”’) ; . 547 
SuGaR, imported from Bengal i in 1861 . ; : . 824 


TAXATION, comparative rates of in Great Britain and Ireland, 1800-63 196 

TELEGRAPHIC REFORM (from the “Manchester Guardian”) .. . §40 
Complaints of the high tariffs, combination and monopoly of the three 
Companies, greatly inferior accommodation to that of the post office, much 


less use of the telegraph in England than in America and on the Con- 
tinent. Plans recommended by the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce . 540-42 


Tooke MEmoriau Funp, list of works ee a by wee balance of 


the : , : : - 12ae 
T ‘U 219, 349 
RADE of United Kingdom, neers and imports, 1862-65 449, 578 
see Haports, Imports. : 
the import and export trade of 1862-63-64 : : . 826 
of Great Britain with her colonies, summary of statistics of - 48 
TREATY OF COMMERCE, with France, opposition of the French iron- 
masters to, shown to be without reason ; 545 
TURKEY, on the supposed extinction of the Turks and increase of the 
Christians in (see H. Clarke) . Re2Gn 
enumeration of the constituent portions of the population of . 263 
the real causes unfavourably influencing the population . . 270-78 
decline of the feudal aristocracy, and the ulema Bees 
facts opposed to the doctrine of the decline of the Turkish race . 278-80 
Typuus, deaths in London from, 1861-65 5 : : ; . 839 


Uzema (The), mode by which they obtain possession of landed pro- 

perty in Turkey, like the feudal system . : . 275-6 
UNITED STATES, see America (North). 
UNIVERSITY of ‘Aberdeen, students’ attendances, 1860-65 . P . 546 


VESSELS, see Shipping. 
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- PAGE 
Wages, how augmented by manufacturing improvements , 5 
of workmen in the Birmingham gun manufacture, in great excess 
over thc se of France and Belgium ; : ; : » 498-9 
WEATHER, see Meteorology. 
West InpIAN COLONIES, area, population, commerce, Kc. : 5 41 


WoRrkKING CuassEs, see Labouring classes. 
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